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in Efline, and he has very lately finished two statues of San J ™ 
San Paolo in maible, for the Chapel of the Cardinal Giomm Rictio of 
Montenddano ; they are conadeted good figures and are much extoUed. 
The scdptors, Jacopo and Tommaso Casignuola, have executed a statue m 
sereial ileces for the tomh of Pope Paul IV . in the Chapd of the Caraffi 
in the Church of the Minerva ; it represents the Pontiff just mention^, 
robed in a mantle formed of the brocatello marble, and the meze, with 
the other decorations, is also in vari-colonred marbles. Here then we hnu 
an addition made to the productions of modem gemus, since the sculptore, 
k means of colours, make their works resemble paintmgs. ™ 
out of Ms great goodness and gratitude, has been constructed by that my 
excellent and sacred Father and Pontiff Pius V., a man indeed most holy 
and most worthy to enjoy a long life, 
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01 THE MOST EMINENT PAINTEES, 
SCIJLPTOES, AND AECHlTECTS. 


RtDOLFO GHIRLANDAJO, AND DAVID AND BENEDETTO 
GHIRLANDAJO,* PAINTERS OF FLORENCE. 

[Flourished from the latter part and close of the 15th century to some, 
what past the middle of the 16th century.] ’ ’ 

Althoug-h it appears to be in a certain sort impossible that 
he who studiously imitates and carefully pursues the foot- 
steps of some excellent master in our arts, should fail to 
become very nearly similar, at least’ in certain points to the 
person thus imitated, yet we have very frequently to remark 
that the sons and brothers of distinguished men do but rarely 
equal their forerunners; nay,, rather, that they do won- 
derfully degenerate from the same ; and this is not, as I 
believe, because the qualities of their blood have failed to 
inspire them with the same readiness of mind and an equal 
amount of genius, but comes rather from a totally different 
cause — from the too perfect ease and enjoyment secured to 
them namely, and from that abundance of possessions and 
indulgences which but too often prevents men from being 
zealous in their studies and diligent in the labours of their 
art. Yet I will not affirm this rule to be so entirely without 
exception, as to preclude the occasional occurrence of the 
contrary. 

David and Benedetto Ghirlandajo were indeed endowed 
with good genius, and might, without doubt, have pursued 
the footsteps in art of their brother Domenico ; yet they did 
not do so, but on the death of their said brother they departed 
to such an extent from the true methods of proeeedino', that 
tbe one, Benedetto that is to say, wandered long in dmless 

* Pf David and Benedetto Ghirlandajo, Vasari has already made men 
tion m the Life of Domenico their brother, for wliich see voL ii of 
*pres€nt work, p. 200, et seq, 

rOL. V. B 
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idleness, and the other spent liis lime in vairilj rackhig his 
brains about mosaics. 

Blit to speak first of David, who was much beloved by 
Domenico his brother, and who also loved him exceedingly, 
both living and dead; David, I say, finished many works 
which had been commenced by Domenico, some of which he 
completed in company with Benedetto, more particularly the 
picture for the High Altar of Santa Maria Novella, the 
iack part that is to say, which is now turned towards the 
choir: the gradino of the picture was finished in small 
figures by some of the disciples of Domenico ; by Niccolaio'*' 
namely, who, beneath the figure of San Stefano, represented 
with much care and pains a Disputation, in which that saint 
was engaged; by Francesco Grranacci,| and by Jacopo del 
Tedesco,:|; who, together with Benedetto Grhirlandajo, com- 
pleted the figure of Sant’ Antonino, Archbishop of Florence, 
with that of Santa Caterina da Siena. § These artists like- 
wise finished a picture in the body of the Church, Santa 
Lucia namely, with the head of a Monk, which was placed 
nearly in the centre of the building, to say nothing of other 
pictures and paintings of various kinds which are dispersed 
among the houses of the citizens. 

Benedetto subsequently spent many years in France, 
where he laboured to some purpose and made large gains, 
insomuch that he ultimately returned to Florence with many 
privileges and gifts, whereby the king of the first-named 
country had borne testimony to the estimation in which Ids 
abilities had been held there. Finally, having given his 
attention not only to painting but to military matters, Bene- 
detto died in the fiftieth year of his age. 

Now David, although he worked and designed not a little, 
did, nevertheless, not greatly surpass Benedetto, a circum- 
stance that may have arisen from the fact that he was too 


r r r ^ hiccolaio to be the person mentioned in the 

Me of Fra Filippo Lippi, as Niccolo Zoccoli, called Cartoni. 

t J? or the Life of Granacci, see voL iii. p. 452, e/ sea. 

J Enumerated among the disciples of Domenico, in the life of that 
teMer, for which see vol. ii. p. 200. , 

f These works were removed &om the church in the year 180^ and 
of die Medici-Tomaquinci family ; they weiw 
^nently sold ; when some of the smaller pahitingg were pure! ^ed bv 
iMea Ba<maparte.— Flor.^ 1832-8, ^ aaea oy 
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ureal chy and too mucli at Ms ease, and therefore did not keep 
his thoughts fixed with sufficient firmness on art, who is 
never to be found in her perfection but by him who zealously 
geeks her ; being found, moreover, she will not he neglected 
without at once taking flight. 

At the upper end of an avenue in the garden which 
belongs to the Monks of the Angeli in Florence, there are 
two figures in fresco by the hand of David Ghirlandajo ; 
they stand at the foot of a Crucifix, and represent San 
Benedetto and San Eoraualdo : these works are opposite to 
the door by which entrance to that garden is obtained.'^ He 
did other things of similar kind, but they do not merit that 
any particular record should be made of them. 

But although David would not give much attention to art 
himself, it was not a little to his credit that he caused his 
nephew Eidolfo, the son of Domenico, to devote his hours 
with all study thereto, and to walk in the footsteps of his 
father, insomuch that this youth, who was the ward of David, 
and was endowed with a fine genius, received all possible aid 
from his uncle, who, having engaged him to study the art of 
painting, supplied him with all the facilities and encourage- 
ment necessary to forward his progress in the same, and this 
all the more readily, as he had begun to repent when too 
late of not having laboured earnestly Mmself, and of having 
consumed his time with mosaic. 

For the King of France,! I^^^id Ghirlandajo executed a 
large picture in mosaic on a thick panel of walnut- wood. 
The subject of this work is the Madonna, with numerous 
Angels around her, and the mosaic was very highly praised. 
David passed much of his time at Montaione, which is a 
fortified place in the Valdelsa, and he dwelt there, prin- 
cipally because in that place he had furnaces, and could 

* These works, having suffered by time, were re-painted by a modem 
artist of very common-place character. — Masselli. 

f Bottari affirms this to have been the first Mosaic sent mto France, 
but it was to the President de Guisnes, who obtained it when he accom- 
panied Charles VIII. to Naples, and not to the king of France, that the 
w>rk was sent. This is proved by an inscription, also in mosaic, on the 
lower part of the picture itself, and which is as follows 
• Dominm Johannes de Ganai prasiden^ Farisiensis piimus addusii 
de Italia l\insium hoc opus mosaicum, 

B 2 
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readily obtain the various woods, glass, &c. which he required 
for Ms mosaics ; he therefore executed many labours in glass 
as well as in mosaic, at Montaione, more especially certain 
Yases, which were given to the Magnificent Lorenzo de’ 
Medici the elder. David likewise produced three heads 
'those of San Pietro and San Lorenzo namely, with , that 
of Giuliano de' Medici ), in a framework of copper, and this 
is now preserved in the Guardaroba of the Duke. 

Eidolfo meanwhile, being frequently engaged in drawing 
from the Cartoon of Michelagnolo, was reputed to be one of 
the best artists vrho studied that work, and was much esteemed 
by all, but more particularly by Eaffaello Sanzio da Urbino, 
who at that time, he being also a young man of a great 
name, was sojourning in Florence, as we have said, for the 
study of his art. 

When Bidolfo had designed much and frequently from 
the above-mentioned Cartoon, and had besides obtained con- 
siderable practice in painting, under Fra Bartolommeo di 
San Marco, he had made so much progress, according to the 
opinion of the best artists, that Raffaello, being compelled to 
leave Florence for Rome, whither he had been invited by 
Pope Julius IL, left to Ridolfo the cax'e of finishing the 
blue drapery, with some other small matters, still wanting to 
the picture of a Madonna, painted by Raffaello for certaiq 
gentlemen of Siena,* and which Ridolfo, having completed the 
same with very great care, did ultimately send to that city. 
Nor had Raffaello dwelt any long time in Rome, before he 
began to make all efforts for prevailing on Ridolfo to repair 
thither also ; but the latter, who had never— as the sayin<y 
is— “lost sight of the Cupola, and could in no wise resolve 
on living out of Florence, would accept no proposal which 
might compel him to abandon his abode in his native plape, 
For the Convent of the Nuns of Ripoli, this artist painted 
two pictures in oil ; the one a Coronation of Our Lady, and 


This drcnmstance is related, -bs out readers will remeinber, in the Life 
of Raphael. See vol. iiL p. 12- 

t The Cupola of the Cathedral that is to say, of which the Florentines 
are j^Ongly declared to be eramoured to such a degree that they cannot 
«s^tatedly draw the breatt of 2fe in any place horn which it is qoI 
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fihe other a Madonna surrounded by Saints. In the Church 
of San Grallo he depicted Our Saviour Christ, -bearing his 
Cross and accompaihed by a large body of soldiers ; the 
Madonna and the other Maries, weeping in bitter grief, are also 
represented, with San Giovanni and Santa Veronica, who 
presents the handkerchief to Our Saviour ,* and all these 
figures are delineated with infinite force and animation. 
This work, in which there are many beautiful portraits from 
the life, and which is executed with much love and care, 
caused Ridolfo to acquire a great name;* the portrait of his 
father is among the heads, as are those of certain among his 
disciples, and of some of his friends — Poggino, Scheggia, and 
Nuhziata for example, the head of the latter being one of 
extraordinary beauty.t 

Now this Nunziata, although be was but a painter of 
puppets, was nevertheless a man of distinguished ability in 
certain things, more especially in the preparation of fire- 
works, and those Girandoli, which, as we have said, were 
made every year for the festival of St. John. He was 
besides a most amusing and facetious person, insomuch that 
every one bad pleasure in conversing with him. A citizen 
came to him one day, and, bemoaning the displeasure caused 
him by such painters as knew only how to produce impro- 
prietiesj desired that Nunziata would make him a Madonna, 
and such a one as should he decent and proper, of respectable 
years that is to say, and not likely to move any one to light 
thoughts, whereupon Nunziata depicted him a Madonna 
■with a beard. Another, wishing to have a Crucifix for a 
room on the ground floor of his house, in which he was ac- 
customed to pass the months of summer, could find nothing 
to say but, “I want a Crucifix for summer,” when Nunziata, 
perceiving the man to be a simpleton, painted him a figure, 
wearing no other drapery than a pair of stockings.^ 

But we return to Ridolfo, who, having received the com- 

* This picture was painted in 1504, and when the artist was hut riineteen 
jrears old. It was sent in the year 1813 to Paris, where it still remains. 

•t The picture is now 'in the Palazzo Antinoni. The Church ■ of San 
Gallo was demolished, as before related, when the city was menaced by the 
Prince of Orange. — JEd. Flor., 1832-8. 

f This Nunziata was the father of that Tote del Nunziata, of whom 
mention has been already made, and of whom there is more in. a subs®' 
q^ueut page. 
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mission for a picture to be painted for the Monastery of 
Costello, made great efforts to surpass bis rivals, and executed 
that work, the subject of which was the Nativity of Christ, 
with all the pains and care that he could possibly command ; 
the principal figures are the Madonna, who is in the act 
of adoring the Divine Child, with San Giuseppo, and two 
other saints, San Francesco and San Geronimo namely, 
both kneeling. He added a most beautiful landscape, of a 
country similar to the Sasso della Vernia, where it was that 
San Francesco received the stigmata : over the hut wherein 
is the Infant Saviour, moreover, there arc angels singing ; 
the colouring of this work is exceedingly beautiful, and it 
has great relief.* 

About the same time Eidolfo executed a picture winch 
was sent to Pistoja, and commenced two others for the 
Company or Brotherhood of San Zanobi, who have their seat 
near the Canonicate of Santa Maria del Fiore 5 these pictures 
being intended to stand one on each side of the Annuncia- 
tion, which had formerly been executed in that place by 
Mariotto Albertinelli, as we have related in his life. ^ These 
works Eidolfo brought to conclusion in a manner which was 
greatly to the satisfaction of the Brotherhood, representing 
in one of the two, San Zanobi restoring to life a child which 
had died in the Borgo degli Albizzi, at Florence; this 
story is depicted with much power and animation, an 
efiect which is heightened by the circumstance that many 
of the heads are portraits from the life, to say nothing of 
certain women, whose faces express most truthfully the joy 
and surprise with which they behold the child revive, and 
see his spirit return to him. 

The second of the pictures painted for the Brotherhood 
of San Zanobi represents that saint when carried by six 
bishops from San Lorenzo, where he was first buried, to 
Santa Maria del Fiore, and when, passing by the Piazza of 
San Giovanni, an Elm, which had been dried up and dead, 
being touched by the coffin wherein was thi» holy corpse, put 
%rth leaves, for such was the will of God, and bore flowers 
teew. On the place where the tree stood there is now a 

* WbeH tke Monastery passed from the Cistercian Monks to the Car- 
Nttos trf Santa Maddalena de’ Pazzi, this picture was stolen bonfi 
the buildings — 
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column of marble with a cross upon it, as a memorial of that 
miracle. This picture was no less beautiful than were those 
before described as produced by the abovenamed E.idolfo.^ 

Now these works were all performed by our artist dur- 
ing the lifetime of his uncle David, wherefore that good 
old man was much rejoiced thereby, and thanked God that 
he had lived so long as almost to have seen the genius of 
Domenico living again in E-idolfo. At length, and when, in 
his seventy-fourth year that is, he was preparing, though 
then so old, to visit Dome, there to take part in the Holy 
Jubilee of 1525, he fell sick and died in that same year. 
He received sepulture from Ridolfo in the Church of Santa 
Maria Novella, where the other members of the Gliirlandajo 
family are buried. 

Ridolfo had a brother in the Camaldoline Monastery ot 
the Angeli in Florence; and this ecclesiastic, who was called 
Don Bartolommeo, was a truly upright and worthy man. 
Ridolfo, who greatly loved him, painted a picture for him in 
the cloister which looks on the garden ; in the Loggia that 
is to say, wherein are these stories from the life of San 
Benedetto, which were painted in- Verdaccio by the hand of 
Paolo Uccello. The subject of Ridolfo’s story, which is on 
the right of the entrance as you go in by the door of the 
garden, is the abovenamed Saint seated at table with tw'o 
Angels beside him ; he is waiting until Romano shall send 
him bread into the grotto, but the devil has cut the cord to 
pieces with stones. San Benedetto is furthermore depicted 
as investing a young brother of his order with the monastic 
habit. But the best of all -the figures in that arch of the 
Loggia is the portrait of a dwarf who was at that time wont 
to stand at the door of the monasteiy. 

At the same place, and over the Holy Water vase which 
stands near the entrance of the Church, Ridolfo painted a 
fresco in colours, Our Lady namely, with the Divine Child 
in her arms, and little Angels, which are most beautiful, 
liovering around her; over the door of a small chapel, which 
is in the cloister opposite to the Capitular buildings also, he 
painted a fresco in one of the lunettes, San Romualdo that 

* These works are still in good preservation, and may be sdbix In the 
T'ublic Gallery of Florence (the Uffizj), the paintings cf thi 

3ehopl, — Ed, plor.^ 183-3-8, 
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IS to say with the Churcli of the Hermitage of Camaldoli 
in his hand * No long time after having completed the 
above, Eidolfo furthermore executed a very fine picture of 
the Last Supper for the same monks; this work, which is a 
fresco, is at the upper end of their Refectory : for that paint- 
ing our artist received his commission from the Abbot Don 
Andrea Dossi, who had formerly been a monk in the monas- 
tery, and who caused his own portrait to be painted in one 
of the lowermost corners of the picture. 

In the little Church of the Misericordia, on the Piazza of 
San Giovanm, Eidolfo painted three most beautiful Stories 
from the Life of Our Lady, on a gradino or predella, and 
these are so delicately executed that they appear to be 
miniatures. For Matteo Cini the same artist painted a 
Tabernacle at the corner of his house which is near the 
Piazza of Santa Maria Novella ; the subject of the work is 
Our Lady with St. Matthew the Apostle and San Dome- 
nico ; two little sons of Matteo Cini, portraits from the 
life, are represented as kneeling before the Yirgin ; this pic- 
ture although but a small one, is exceedingly pleasing and 
graceful. 

For the Nuns of San Girolamo, of the Order of San 
Francesco de’ Zoccoli, who have their Convent on the height 
of San Giorgio, this artist depicted two Stories, the one 
representing San Girolamo in the act of doing penance, while 
the Nativity of Our Saviour Christ is set forth in the lunette 
above ; and the other, which is opposite to the first, being an 
Annunciation; in the lunette above the same is Santa Maria 
Maddalena receiving the sacrament.f In the palace, which 
is now the property of the Duke,:}; Ghirlandajo painted the 
Chapel, wherein the Signori hear mass, depicting the Most 
Holy Trinity in the centre of the vaulted ceiling, with figures 
^ Angels in the form of children, and bearing the mysteries 
of the Passion, in some of the divisions thereof. There are 
besides the heads of the twelve Apostles, and in the four 
angles are the whole-length figures of the Four Evangelists; 
while on the principal wall of the Chapel is the Angel 

* These vorks were destroyed when the church was restored, — Bottari, 

+ ^Kiese twa paintings are still in their places. — MasselU, ^ 

j 'ikmimMy called the Palazzo Vecchio. The chapel here in question 
h used the purposes of the Guardaroha. — Ibid^. 
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Gabriel approaching with the Annunciation to the Virgin. 
Ridollo added a kind of landscape in the back ground, 
exhibiting the Piazza of the Nunziata in Florence, and con- 
tinuing even to the Church of San Marco. The whole 
work is admirably executed, and has numerous and beautiful 
decorations ; when it was finished our artist painted a picture 
which was placed in the Deanery of Prato, and represents 
Our Lady offering her girdle to St. Thomas, who is there 
seen, together with the other Apostles.* 

For Monsignor de’ Bonafe, Director of the Hospital of 
Santa Maria Novella, and Bishop of Cortona, Ridolfo painted 
a picture to be placed in the Church of Ognissanti ; the 
subject of this work was Our Lady, with San Giovanni 
Battista and San Romualdo ; and as the Bishop considered 
himself to have been served well and duly, he caused our 
artist to execute certain other paintings for him; but of these 
we need make no fui'ther mention. He next copied three 
pictures which had formerly been painted in the Medici 
palace by Anton Pollaiuolo, and the subjects of which were 
taken from the labours of Hercules ; these Ridolfo painted 
for Giovambattista della Palla, by whom they were sent into 
France. 

Having executed^ these and many other paintings, and 
finding in his possession all the requisites for mosaic-work, 
which had belonged to his uncle David, and to Domenico his 
father, Ridolfo, who had also acquired some knowledge of 
the processes to be pursued in that work, determined to make 
an attempt therein. Having completed certain pieces accord- 
ingly and finding that he succeeded, he then undertook to 
decorate in mosaic the arch which is over the door of the 
Church of the Nunziata, and in this he placed a figure of 
the Angel who is bringing the Annunciation to the Virgin ;t 

* Now in the chantry of the Cathedral at Prato. To have been exact, 
Vasari should have said, St. Thomas with other Saints, and not “ other 
Apostles,” since many of the figures do not represent apostles. — Ed, Fhr., 
1832-8. 

+ A compatriot of our author remarks that, although this fact, which 
Vasari may have received from Ridolfo himself, is not to be called in 
iiuestion, yet that it ought to have been mentioned earlier, and tbe mosaic 
jaiaced among the works executed during tbe lifetime of his uncle David, 
since it was certainly the last-named artist who received the commission for 
that work from the Monks, and who, if he permitted Ridolfo to exiHJUt* 
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but not having the patience required for joining those 
innumerable little morsels together, he never attempted any- 

tiiins’ more in that manner. 

For the Company of the Woolcomhers, Eidolfo painted 
a picture in their little Church at the upper end of the 
Campaccio, the Assumption of Our Lady namely, with a 
clujir of angels and the Apostles standing around her tomb ; 
but it happened unfortunately that in the year of the siege- 
the place wherein this work was executed being filled with 
Younn birches for making fascines, the humidity thus occa- 
sioned caused the intonaco to fall off and the picture was 
totally destroyed, Eidolfo was, however, commissioned to 
replace it, and then depicted his own portrait therein. 

At the Deanery of Giogoli, and in a tabernacle, which 
looks towards the high road, Ghiriandajo painted a figure 
of the Madonna with two Angels; and in anotiier tabernacle, 
w’hich stands opposite to the mill of the Eremite Fathers of 
Camaldoli, that last being situate on the Ema, and beyond 
the Certosa, he executed several figures in fresco. But find- 
ing that he w'as now sufficiently employed, and in the receipt 
of a very good income, Eidolfo would no longer rack his 
brains for tlie sake of attaining to what he might have 
become in the Art of Painting, but rather began to think 
of living like a gentleman and taking matters easily. 

When Pope Leo visited Florence, Eidolfo did nevertheless 

the same, presented it to those fathers as his own work. The truth of this 
assertion is made manifest by the following extract from a buok of Records 
still in the Convent of the Most Holy Annunciation, and wherein we find 
written as beneath : — 

'^'^1509. The Nunziata, on the outside of our church and beneath the 
Portico, was completed by Davitte di Tommaso. at the cost of the Con- 
went.” 

And in another book we find, The Nunziata in mosaic over the prin- 
cipal door of our Convent was finished on the 25th Jan. 1509. It was 
made by Davit di Tommaso, our painter of mosaic, and some difference 
respecting the price having arisen between him and the Monks, the Wardens 
of the Monastery commanded, in the presence of the parties, that a person 
well acquainted with such matters, should he chosen by each side to be 
arbiters in that question, and that what they should judge to be just should 
be accepted in silence and with content. 

‘‘These persons therefore having examined the work, and found the 
figures to he good and well done, adjudged and decreed that the said^ 
kloaks should pay to the said Davit seventy-eight crowns, that is 546 liref 
wiiich sum was given to him,” 
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prepare the Hall and other apartments of the Medici 
and executed nearly all the decorations of the same, 
pany with his disciples and assistants, causing Pontormo to 
paint the Chapel as we have before related. He also took 
part in the preparations made for the marriage of the Duke 
Giuliano and that of the Duke Lorenzo, for whom he executed 
the scenic ornaments for the dramatic spectacles which were 
then exhibited. Being much esteemed by those Signori for 
his abilities, he was subsequently appointed to various offices 
by their intervention, and was received as an honourable 
citizen into the council. 

Now Kidolfo did not disdain to paint banners, standards, 
and matters of similar kind, and I remember to have beard 
him say that he had three times painted the banners for the 
Potenze,"^ who were accustomed every year to hold a tourna- 
ment and give a festival to the city on St. John’s day. At 
a Vr^ord, he permitted all kinds of things to be done in his 
workshops, insomuch that they were frequented by numbers 
of young men, each one of whom could there learn what best 
suited him. 

Antonio del Ceraiolo was one of those who, after having 
been with Lorenzo di Credi, went to E-idolfo, and having 
subsequently begun to work for himself, he painted numerous 
pictures and portraits from the life. In San Jacopo- tra-fossi, 
there is a picture by the hand of this Antonio, which repre- 
sents San Francesco and Santa Maddalena, at the foot of a 
Crucifix ^^^d behind the High Altar in the Church of the 
Servites he painted a picture of the Archangel IMichael, 
v'hich he copied from one executed by Ghirlandajo, in the 
Ossa di Santa Maria Nuova. 

Mariano da Pescia was also a disciple of Eidolfo, and 
acquitted himself exceedingly well; the picture of Our Lady ' 
with the Infant Christ, Sant’ Elizabetta, and San Giovanni, 
which is in that Chapel of the Palace, painted as we have 
said, for the Sigrioria, by Eidolfo,f is by the hand of Mariano, 

* Gentlemen forming a company or association, and popularly called 
“ Le Potenze.” 

■f- This work is in the Gallery of the Gffizj at Florenee. The figures of 
the two saints are in tolerable preservation, but that of the crucified Pe- 
^deemer has suffered much, horn the fact that the colour has peeled away 
in minute scales. 

J The work of Mariano da Pescia still retains its place. 
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as axe likewise the paintings in cliiaro-scuro, hicli decorate 
the house of Carlo Glnori, situate in the street which takes 
its name from that family ; the subject of this last-named 
work has been chosen from the Life of Sampson, and the 
stories represented therein, are executed in a manner that 
may be truly called admirable. Nor can it be doubted that 
MarianOj had he been permitted to enjoy a longer life than 
was accorded to him, would have become a most excellent 
painter. 

Another disciple of Ridolfo was Toto del Nunziata,"^ who, 
in company with his master, painted a picture of Our Lady, 
with the Infant Christ in her arms, and accompained by two 
saints, in the Church of San Pietro Scheraggio. 

But above all the other disciples of Ridolfo, the one most 
dear to him was a certain Michele, who had been with 
Lorenzo di Credi, and was afterwards with Antonio del 
Ceraiuolo. This youth was one of admirable ability, he 
worked with the utmost boldness, and was never weary of his 
labours ; continually imitating the manner of Ridolfo, Michele 
approached him so closely, that whereas he had for a time only 
a third of the gains, he subsequently received the half of the 
profit which they made in common. Michele paid to Ridolfo 
the observance due to a father, nay, he loved and was beloved 
by his master to such a degree, that he was ever considered as 
something belonging to Ridolfo, and is still, as he ever has been, 
known by no other name than that of Michele di Ridolfo. 

These two artists then, loving each other as I have said, 

♦ Toto del Nunziata subsequently went to England, as has been related 
in. the Life of Perino del Vaga. Lanzi and other writers sp'eak of him as 
one of the most distinguished painters who appeared in this country during 
the sixteenth century, temp. Henry VIII. He was one of the king^s 
seijeant painters (Henry had three), and in a hook signed monthly by the 
king himself we have an entry to the following effect An. reg. xiii., 
Jan. 2d, paid to Antony Toto, by the king’s commandment, £20.” And 
again, in a different book ; — “ To Antony Toto and Bartilmew Penn 
(Bartolommeo Penne), payntouxs £12 10s,, their quarterly payment be- 
tween them.” Also the following: — ^‘‘To Antony Toto, his servant, that 
brought the king a depicted table of Colonia, 7s. 8d.” No works of 
Toto can now be authenticated, so far as is known to the present writer ; 
gome of those attributed to Holbein, “ whose pencil,” remarks Dr. Sarsfield 
Taylor, " appears,- like Aaron’s rod, to have swallowed all its contempo- 
believed to be by Toto.” See Origin^ Progress, and Present 
of the Fine Arts in England and Ireland^ vol. i. p. 220. 
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like father and son, always laboured together, and performed 
a large number of* works in company. For the Church of 
San Felice — in Piazza, a place belonging to the Monks ol 
Camaldoli, they painted a picture representing Our Sa- 
viour Christ and the Virgin in the air ; * they are inter- 
ceding with God the Father for the people praying beneath, 
and beside whom are kneeling several Saints. In the Church 
of Santa Felicita, they painted two Chapels in fresco, which 
are executed with infinite ability ; in one of these is seen 
the Saviour dead, with the Maries around him ; and in the 
other is the Assumption of Our Lady, with certain Saints.f 
For the Church which belongs to the Nuns of San Jacopo 
delle Murate,:j: these artists painted a picture, the commission 
for which they received from Monsignore de’ Bonafe, Bishop 
of Cortona ; and in the Convent of the Donne di Ripoli they 
painted another, representing Our Lady, with certain Saints. 

For the Chapel of the Segni, which is beneath the Organ 
in the Church of the Santo Spirito, they also painted a 
picture of Our Lady with Sant’ Anna and many other 
Saints ; § in a picture for the Company of the Neri they 
painted the Beheading of St. John the Baptist, and at the Mo^ 
nachine in the Borgo San Friano, they executed one of the 
Annunciation. For the Church of San Rocco at Prato, they 
painted a picture, the subject of which w^-s Our Lady with 
; an Eocco on one side and San Sebastiano on the other, 
and for the Brotherhood of San Sebastiano, which is near 
San Jacopo sopr’ Arno, they also executed a painting of Our 
Lady, with San Sebastiano and San Jacopo. Another work 
was in like manner undertaken by Eidolfo and Michele, at 
San Martino .alia Palma, and finally they painted one for 
the Signor Alessandro Yitelli, which last was sent to Citta 
di Gastello ; this was a figure of Sant’ Anna, and it was 

^ This work is still in the Church of San Felice. 

+ The paintings executed in these two Chapels have perished. 

f: San Jacopo in Via Ghihellini that is to say. The. picture is now in 
vhe Academy of tlie Fine Arts in Florence j it represents the Madonna 
seated amidst the clouds, with the Infeint Christ in her arms j she is accom- 
panied by the SS. Jacopo, Francesco, Lorenzo, and Clara, beneath is the 
Bishop of Cortona, a kneeling figure, in the habit of a monk. — Ed, Flbr,, 

§ Beneath the organ is the door of tire sacristy, but the picture in ques- 
tioii is in the fifth Chapel, and on the right of the entrai ce. — Ihid, 
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placed in the chapel which belongs to the Signor Alcssan Im 
in the Church of San Fiordo. 

The paintings of various kinds which proceeded from the 
workshops of Ridolfo Ghirlandajo were indeed innumerable ; 
and of the many portraits from the life which he sent forth* 
I will but say that the Signor Cosimo de’ Medici, while still 
but a youth, was portrayed by this artist ; that likeness 
was a very beautiful work, as well as an accurate resem- 
blance : the picture is still preserved in the Guardaroba of 
His Excellency. Eidolfo was an exceedingly prompt and 
rapid painter in many kinds of work, more particularly in 
the preparations for festivals : when the Emperor Charles V. 
arrived in Florence, he constructed a triumphal arch at the 
corner of the Cuculia in ten days ; and another arch at the 
gate of Prato was erected by this artist in a very short 
space of time, this work being constructed for the marriage 
of the most Illustrious Lady the Duchess Leonora, and on 
the occasion of her arrival in Florence, as will be related in 
the Life of Battista Franco. 

In a small cloister at the Madonna di Yertigli,f a place 
which belongs to the Monks of Camaldoli, and is just with- 
out the district' of the Monte San Savino, Eidolfo, having 
with him the above-named Battista Franco and Michele, 
painted all the events of the Life of Joseph in chiaro-scuro ; 
and in the Church he executed the picture for the High 
Altar, with a fresco representing the Visitation of Our 
Lady ; this last is perhaps as beautiful a work as any fresco 
ever executed by Eidolfo. But more than all is the figure 
of San Eomualdo, on the above-mentioned Altar-piece, to be 
extolled, the venerable aspect of the countenance being in- 
deed most beautiful : our artists painted other pictures in the 
same place, but it shall suffice us to have mentioned these. 

In the palace of the Duke Cosimo, and in the Green 
Chamber, this artist painted grottesche for the decoration of 
the ceiling, with landscapes on the walls, which greatly 
pleased the Duke. Finally, having become old, Eidolfo lived 

cheerful and quiet life ; he had seen his daughters mar- 
ried and his sons were tolerably prosperous, making their 

* The Florentine commentators of our author declare themselves unable* 
to find any tiace of this portrait. 

t Now called La Madonna delle VertinUe.— Ed, Flor., 1 832-8. 
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way as merciiants in France and at Ferrara, It is tnio 
that he found himself to be somewhat heavily afflicted with 
the gout, insomuch that he was compelled to remain almost 
always in his house, or if he went out had to be carried in a 
chair, yet he endured that complaint with much patience, 
and showed similar equanimity in respect of certain misad- 
ventures which befell his sons. 

In this his old age Ridolfo still bore much love to all 
connected with art, and liked to hear of, or, when he could, to 
see, whatever was most commended in the way of buildings, 
pictures, and such other w'orks of similar kind as were 
always in course of execution. One day that the Signor 
Duke had gone out of Florence, Ridolfo caused himself to 
be carried in his chair to the palace, where he dined and 
remained the whole day, examining the whole of that build- 
ing, which was so greatly altered and transmuted from what 
it had formerly been, that he scarcely knew it again.* In 
the evening when he departed, the old man said, “ Now shall 
I die content, since I shall be able to carry to our artists who 
are in the other world intelligence to the effect that I have 
seen the dead revived, the deformed made beautiful, the old 
made young again.” Ridolfo lived seventy-five years, and 
died in the year 1560, when he was buried with his fore- 
runners in Santa Maria Novella. 

Michele, the disciple of that master, who, as' I have said^ 
is called by no other name than that of INiichele di Ridolfo, 
painted three large arches in fresco over certain of the gates 
of Florence, and tliis he did after his master had resigned the 
practice of art. Over the gate of San Grallo, for example, he 
painted a figure of Our Lady, with those of San Giovanni 
and San Cosimo, which are executed in a very able manner; 
over the gate of Prato, likewise, he painted other figures of 
similar character; and at that of the Croce he depicted Our 
Lady with San Giovanni Battista and Sant’ Ambrogio-f 
Pictures and paintings of all kinds were besides produced 
by this artist in almost unlimited numbers, and all giving 
proof of ability. I have myself, in consideration of his good- 
ness and sufficiency, employed him several times with otiieo 

* ^ Vasari here alludes to the works which, by commission firom the Duke, 
he was himself executing at that time in the palace. 

+ These works are still in existence. 
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for the works of the palace,* to my own great satisfaction 
and that of all besides. 

But the thing which most of all pleases me in this Michele 
is that, to say nothing of his being a truly honest man, of an 
upright walk and regular life, one who fears God in short; 
he has always in his workshop a good number of young 
people to whom he teaches his art with incredible affection. 

Carlo Portelli of Loro, in the upper Yal d’Arno, was also 
a disciple of Eidolfo, and by his hand likewise there are 
numerous pictures in Florence ; several of these are in the 
Church of Santa Maria Maggiore, and there are a vast 
number dispersed among the other Churches of the city and 
neighbourhood ; in that of Santa Felicita, for example, some 
are also in the possession of the Nuns of Monticelli. The 
picture of the Chapel of the Baldesi family in the Cestello f 
is also by his hand ; it is to the right of the entrance, and 
the subject of the work is the Martyrdom of San Eomualdo, 
Bishop of Fiesole.^ 


THE PAINTER, GIOVANNI DA UDINE. 


[born Usr—BIED 15614564.] 

In Ldine, a city of Friuli, there lived a citizen, Giovanni 
by name,^ and of the family of the Nani, who was the first 
of his kin that had given attention to the calling of an 
embroiderer, which was afterwards pursued by bis descend- 
^ts with so much distinction, that they were no longer called 
Be iStani but Be Eicamatori, or the Embroiderers. 

.To one of that family, a certain Francesco, who lived in 
the manner of an opulent proprietor, passing his time at the 
chase and in similar occupations, there was born, in the year 


sidInJe ff '®- 

Maddalena de’ Paiad, anciently called 
gnLo. The ^ork of Carlo PorteUi. here in question, still retains S 

*1*^® other works ot 
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1494,* a son whom lie called Giovanni, and who, while yet 
but a boy, showed so much inclination to the study of design, 
that the thing was considered extraordinary ; for even while 
hunting or fowling with his father, he would design the 
figures of the dogs, the hares, the kids, every kind of animal 
or bird, in short, which fell into his hands, whenever a halt 
in the chase gave him leisure, and that to such perfection as 
to amaze all who beheld it. 

This disposition being remarked by Francesco his father, 
the latter took him to Venice, and put him to learn the art 
of the limner with Giorgione da Castel Franco. Here, 
while working with Giorgione, the youth heard so much 
praise bestowed on the productions of Michslagnolo and 
Kaffaello, that he resolved to repair to Rome, come what 
might, and having procured a letter of good will and favour 
from Domenico Grimani, who was the particular friend of 
his father, to Baldassare Cartiglioni, Secretary of the Duke 
of Mantua, and a special intimate of Raffaello da Urhino, 
he went to Rome accordingly. Having reached that city he 
was placed by Cartiglioni in the school of Raffaello, where 
he acquired a thorough knowledge of the principles of his 
art, wdiich is a matter of great importance, seeing that when 
the disciple commences by adopting a bad manner, it rarely 
happens that he afterwards attains to a good one,^ or in 
any case if he do so, it must always be a work of infinite 
dilhculty. 

Having passed some time in Rome then, as we have 
said, and having next acquired a knowledge of the soft, 
beautiful, and graceful manner of Raffaello, Giovanni, like 
a youth of good parts as he was, determined to adhere rigidly 
and by all means to that manner. Wherefore, his genius and 
power of hand giving good aid to his judicious intention, he 
made extraordinary progress, and very soon became capable 
of drawing and painting to such perfection that he rapidly 
succeeded, at a word, in the successful imitation of whatever 

* Giovanni da Udine left a Journal in his native city, ^vritten with his 
own hand, and from which it appears that he was bom on the 27th of 
Oct 1487. The memoranda of this work bear high testimony to the general 
accuracy of Vasari, since, with the exception of certain dates, the relation 
•of our author is in strict accordance with the facts as set forth in the Jour- 
nal of Giovanni. 

VOL. V. ^ 
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natural objects were placed before him, whether animals, land 
scapes, buildings, draperies, vases, implements, foliage, or 
whatever else the object might be; insomuch that there were 
none of the young men in that school who could surpass 
him.* 

But above all did Giovanni delight in depicting birds of 
every kind, and of these he soon completed a book full of so 
much variety and beauty that Baffaello found a perpetual 
amusement and interest therein. Now there w^as at that 
time with Raphael, a Fleming called Giovanni, who was an 
excellent master in fruits, foliage, and flowers, all which he 
executed beautifully, and with the utmost truth to nature, 
although in a manner that was somewhat hard and laboured; 
from him, therefore, Giovanni da Udine learned, in a short 
time, to produce these objects in equal perfection with his 
teacher; nay, rather, he improved on the manner of the latter 
by the addition of a certain force and largeness as well as 
softness, which caused him to succeed in some branches of 
his art to a degree that was most admirable, as will he pre- 
sently related. He furthermore learned to execute land- 
scapes, with ruined buildings and the broken relics of anti- 
quity, as also to paint the same landscapes and foliage on 
cloth, in the manner which has been practised since his time, 
not by the Flemings only, but by all the Italian painters 
likewise. 

Now Raphael very highly estimated the abilities of 
Giovanni da Udine, and when occupied with that picture 
of the Santa Cecilia, now in Bologna, f he caused Giovanni 
to^ paint the organ which is in the hand of that saint ; 
this the latter copied from the instrument itself, and with 
such good effect that his work does really appear to be a 
relief : he also painted the other musical instruments which 
are at the feet of Santa Cecilia, and, what is of more import- 
ance, he brought his own manner herein to so close a simili- 
tude with that of Raphael, that the whole work appears to 
have been executed by one hand. 


Certain details respecting this master wiU be found by such of our 
as may de^e them, in the work of Count Fabio Maniago, published 
at Udme, Slorta delle Belle Arti Friulane^ pp. 364, et seq^ 

t the Life of Raphael, vol. iii p. 33* et seq. See also the Life 
ancia, vol. n. p. 303, et ^ 
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No long time after tlie completion of the above, excava- 
tions were made at San Piero in Yincula, and among the 
ruins of the Palace of Titus, with the hope of finding statues, 
when certain subterranean chambers were discovered, and 
these were decorated all over with minute grottesche, small 
figures, stories, and ornaments, executed in stucco of very 
low relief.* These discoveries Raffaello was taken to see, 
and Giovanni accompanied his master, when they were both 
seized with astonishment at the freshness, beauty, and excel- 
lent manner of these works, seeing that it appeared to them 
a great marvel to find them in so fair a state of preservation 
after the lapse of so long a time, but in effect it was not so 
much to be wondered at, when, we consider that they had 
never been touched by the air or looked on by the light ; 
which are wont, by means of the changes brought by the 
seasons, to destroy and consume all things, f 

These grottesche then (for they were called grottesche 
because they had first been found in these grottoes or sub- 
terranean places), executed with so much care, giving proof 
of so profound a knowledge in design, and evincing such 
extraordinary power of fancy, seeing that with those minute 
ornaments in stucco were mingled portions in colour of the 
most varied beauty, and exhibiting small figures comprising 
stories of exquisite grace and sweetness — all these things, I 
say, did so deeply enter into, and take possession of, the 
mind and heart of Giovanni, that he devoted himself wholly 
to the study thereof, and could not satisfy himself with copy- 
ing the same, neither one time nor twice sufficing him by 
any means : he succeeded therefore so effectually in imitat- 
ing these works, and reproduced them with so much grace 
and facility, that nothing more was now wanting to him than 
the knowledge of the manner in which the stucco, whereof 
the grottesche were in part formed, was compounded. 

Now, it is true that many before his time had cogitated 
and puzzled over that matter, but had been able to manage 
nothing better than a stucco made of gypsum, chalk, Greek 

* Certain parts of these works were engraved on copper, and published 
with explanations in the FicturtB Antiques RomeB, Rome, 1751* 

f And these remains are accordingly now reduced to a deplorable con- 
dition, much having been totally destroyed by thj> humidity oi the piece. 
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pUcli, wax, and pounded bricks, which they then gilded with 
gold. But they had not succeeded in discovering the true 
method of making stucco similar to that used for the works 
discovered in the ancient grottoes and chambers. At the 
time of which we now speak they were proceeding to con- 
struct decorations for the arches and the upper tribune of 
San Pietro, with lime' stone and puzzolana, as we have 
related in the life of Bramante, all the carvings of foliage, 
with the ovoli, and many other members, then being pre- 
pared in moulds of clay; wherefore Giovanni began to ex- 
amine that method of preparation in lime-stone and puzzo- 
lana, and to try if he could not succeed in making figures of 
basso-rilievo therefrom : continuing his experiments accord- 
ingly, he finally produced them in all their parts to his wish, 
with the one exception, that the external surface had not the 
delicacy and fineness exhibited by the antique, nor had it 
the whiteness of colour which those works presented. 

Giovanni then bethought himself of some remedy for this 
defect, and decided that it might be requisite to mingle the 
lime of the white travertine with some substance which 
should be also white, instead of with puzzolana ; he tliere- 
fore caused flakes of travertine to be pounded, and found that 
they answered tolerably well, but the work was neverthe- 
less rather of a livid than a pure white. Ultimately, how- 
ever, having caused the whitest marble which he could find 
to be ground to an impalpable powder and carefully sifted, 
he mixed that with lime from white travertine, and found 
that he had thus indubitably succeeded in producing the 
stucco of the ancients, with all the properties that were to 
be desired therein. 

Greatly rejoiced with this result, Giovanni then showed 
Baphael what he had done ; and as the latter was then in 
process of adorning the Papal Loggie, as we have already 
said, by command of Pope Leo X., he caused Giovanni to 
decorate all the vaultings of the same with most beautiful 
ornaments in stucco, surrounding the whole with grottesche 
similar to those of the antique, all being enriched with the 
most pleasing and fanciful inventions, and exhibiting the 
most singular and most varied objects that can possibly be 
imagined. The whole wo?*k was executed in mezzo and 
basso-nlievo, the decorations being varied by stories, land- 
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©capesj foliage, and other fancies, as. also presenting borders 
of much beauty. Giovanni did, indeed, on that occasion 
exhaust every effort, so to speak, that art can make in works 
of such a kind, and he not only equalled the antique in this 
performance, — so far as we can judge from such things as 
have been- hitherto discovered and as we have seen, — but 
even surpassed them, since these works of Giovanni, for the 
beauty of their design, for the rich invention displayed in 
the figures, and for the colouring, whether in stucco or in 
painting, are indeed to be preferred to those of the ancients ; 
his productions being infinitely superior in these respects to 
the antiques found in the Colosseum, or painted in the Baths 
of Dioclesian * and other places known to us. 

Nay, where, in the works of any other master, will you 
find birds more truly natural, so to speak, or which come 
nearer to the truth, whether as regards the colouring, soft- 
ness of the plumage, or other praiseworthy qualities, than 
do those of the friezes and pilasters of the Loggie now in 
question, where are they to be seen of every kind, and in all 
instances more truthful and life-like ?t where, indeed, can we 
see them of equal merit ? We have them exhibited, too, in 
variety as rich as that of Nature herself, some represented in 
one manner and some in another, but all of different kinds ; 
many of these exquisite birds, for example, are perched on 
ears of corn and sheaves of maize, buckwheat, millet, and 
grain of all sorts ; but not of grain only, they are seen 
among fruits and berries also, of such kinds as the earth has 
always produced for the sustenance of birds. As much may 
be affirmed of the fish and every other manner of water ani- 
mal and marine monster, which Giovanni represented in the 
same place ; but since it is impossible to -say so much but 
that it shall still be too little, it were perhaps better to be 
altogether silent, than to set one’s self attempting that which 
cannot be accomplished. 

What, indeed, can I say of the innumerable varieties in 
fruits and flowers which are here depicted in every possible 

* The grottesche and stucco works in the Colosseum and the Baths ot 
Dioclesian have now totally perished. — Ed. Fior., 1832-8. 

♦ f The arabesques and stucco work of the Loggie have now suffered 
greatly : they have been engraved by Santi Bartoli, as well as by Voipato 
And Ottaviani. — Ed. Fior., 1332-8. 
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manner and witliout end ? Displaying too, as tliey do, every 
tint of colour and change of form which Nature has im- 
parted to them at every season of the year and in all the 
regions of the world. What again of the infinite assemblage 
of musical instruments which are also here represented in 
the most natural fashion ? And who does not know,— seeing 
that the thing is most notorious — who does not know that at 
the end of the Loggia, where there was a building respecting 
which the Pope had not yet decided on the mode of completion 
— that Griovanni had painted a balustrade to imitate and con- 
tinue the true one of the Loggia, with a hanging carpet over 
it, and that a groom one day, running in great haste to the 
Pope, who was then at the Belvedere, where a carpet was re- 
quired for the use of his Holiness— a groom, I say, running 
towards this painted carpet from a distance, was about to 
snatch it from the balustrade, as believing it to be a real one? 

At a word, it may truly be asserted, without oifence to 
other artists, that for a work of this kind the paintings here 
in question are the most beautiful, the most extraordinai’y, 
and the most admirable, that have ever been seen by mortal 
eye. Nay, I will furthermore venture to declare, that this 
has been the cause why not Rome alone, but every other part 
of the world also, has been filled with these pictures. For 
not only was Giovanni more than the restorer, he may even 
be called the inventor, of stucco work and other grottesche : 
for by these his productions he has furnished a model from 
which all who have desired to labour in that branch of art 
have been able to take their exemplars, to say nothing of the 
fact, that the young men by whom Giovanni was assisted, 
and^ who were in great numbers, one time with another, 
having learned from him as the true master of that art, did 
afterwards disseminate their know^^dge of the same tlirouo-h- 
out all the Provinces. 

Giovanni was meanwhile proceeding with the lowermost 
part of the Loggia, wherein he adopted another and different 
method from that used in the compartments of stucco-work, 
the pictures on the walls and the vaultings of the first- 
mentioned Loggie ; but these last were no less beautiful, 
the various^ divisions representing trellises of cane which 
supported vines richly covered and laden with grapes min- 
gled with briony and other plants of various kinds, as also 
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flowers in rich abundance —jasmine, roses, &c., the wbole 
furthermore embellished with different kinds of animals and 
birds of varied plumage. 

Pope Leo then determining to cause the Hall on the 
ground floor, wherein the Guard of the Lansquenets hold 
their watch, to be painted, Giovanni, in addition to the 
friezes which he executed around the same, and which con- 
sisted of the Papal Arms, with lions, children, and grot- 
tesche, made a species of ornament for the walls, resembling 
the ancient incrustations used by the Homans for their 
temples, baths, and similar edifices, as may be seen in the 
Eitonda, in the Portico of San Piero and in other places, 
the incrustation made by Giovanni being an imitation of 
marbles and fine stones of various kinds. 

In a Hall near that above-named, and which was used as 
a waiting-room by the chamberlains, Eaffaello da Urbino bad 
painted many beautiful figures of the Apostles, the size of 
life, standing within certain tabernacles ; and over the cor- 
nices of that work Giovanni executed numerous animals 
and birds of the parrot kind, all painted from nature and 
exhibiting various colours, the originals of those birds being 
in the possession of His Holiness : he added figures of apes 
and monkeys also, with civet-cats and other strange crea- 
tures. But this work had only a short life, seeing that 
Pope Paul lY., choosing to make little cabinets and nooks 
wherein to hide himself, fairly ruined the apartment, and 
deprived the Palace of a very remarkable work, a thing 
which would not have been done by that holy man had he 
been gifted with taste for the arts of design. Giovanni 
likewise prepared the cartoons for the hangings and arras 
required for various purposes, and which were afterwards 
woven of silk and gold in Flanders ; the subjects chosen 
were figures of children sporting amidst festoons of flowers, 
whereunto are suspended the devices of Pope Leo, with the 
addition of various animals all copied from nature. He also 
made the cartoons for certain pieces of arras covered with 
grottesche, and which are in the first rooms of the Con- 
sistory. 

While Giovanni was occupied with this work, there was .a 
palace in process of erection for Messer Giovanni Battista 
deir Aquila^ at the end of the Borgo Nuovo, and near the 
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Piazza di San Pietro ; for the front of this building Giovanni 
was commissioned to prepare decorations in stucco, and he 
executed the greater part of the same ; a very fine work it 
was considered to be>' This artist likewise painted the 
Loggia of the Yigna, which Giulio, Cardinal de’ Medici, 
caused to be constructed under Monte Mario, and made all 
the ornaments in stucco for that Loggia, wherein there are 
animals, grottesche, festoons, and arabesques,']* * * § which are so 
beautiful that Giovanni may be supposed to have been 
desirous of surpassing himself on that occasion and the 
Cardinal, who highly estimated his abilities, not only con- 
ferred many benefits on the kinsmen of Giovanni, but also 
gave him a canonicate for himself. § This benefice was 
situate at Civitale in Friuli, and was subsequently given by 
Giovanni to one of his brothers. || 

Having at a later period been commissioned to construct a 
fountain for the same Cardinal at the above-mentioned Vigna,^ 
and fo make the water flow from the mouth of an elephant’s 
head in marble, Giovanni took for his model in all" parts and 
for every particular the Temple of Neptune, a hall which had 
been discovered a short time previously, among the ancient 
ruins of the great palace, and which was decorated all over 
with stucco work, marine monsters and other products of 
the sea, copied from nature and executed with the utmost 
perfection. But in certain respects Giovanni nevertheless did 
far surpass this ancient hall, seeing that, to a great variety 
of those animals admirably well done, he added shells and 
other things of similar kind in vast numbers, and arranged 
with very great ability. 

* These stuccoes have perished. — Ed. F/or., 1832-8. 

*}• The prineij^ ditfereiice between the arabesques and the grottesche, 
^ ouryeaders will probably remember, is that the latter added figures to 
its various fantasies. 

} Bottari laments, imd with reason, that these works, as well as all 
beside in “ in that delicious abode,’* liave suffered grievous iniurv. 

§ Hear ! hear ! 

li It were to be desired that this second consignee of the Benefice had 
at least been a churchman, but we have not been able to give our readers 
the ^tisfaction of knowing that it was so ; on the contrary, the said 
rwpient of clerical dignities is described as simply Paolo Kicamatori,*' 
without any of the additions which denote the ecclesiastic. He is recor«i»*<i 
El having “ been named Canon in 1522, and died in 1576.” 

'I Tina vigna, or countxy house* is now called the Villa Madamaw 
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He subsequently constructed another fountain, but in the 
rustic manner, and having its site in the bed of a stream 
overhung with shrubs and plants. Here, with infinite skill and 
judgment, Giovanni caused the water to fall through tufa 
and other stones in drops and slender streams, which had all 
the appearance of being entirely natural. In the uppermost 
part of this grotto or cavern, and amidst the spungeous stones 
which formed it, he placed a colossal head of a Lion, around 
which the maidenhair and other climbing plants were so art- 
fully trained as to form a kind of chaplet to the same, nor 
would it be easy to describe the grace thus imparted to that 
wild place, which was indeed most beautiful in every part, 
and inconceivably charming. 

Having completed that undertaking, Giovanni received 
from the Cardinal the dignity of a knighthood of San Pietro, 
and was'then sent to Florence, to the end that, having erected 
a certain chamber at that corner of the Medici Palace wLere 
-Cosimo the elder, founder of the edifice, had made a Loggia 
for' the assemblage and accommodation of the citizens, as it 
‘ was formerly the custom of the most noble families to do, he 
might then paint and adorn the same with grottesche and 
stucco-work. Now the Loggia had been constructed after 
the designs of Michelagnolo Buonarroti, not open, but liaving 
the form of a chamber, and being furnished with two grated 
windows, which were the first of the kind that had been 
made for palaces, with the external grating of iron curving 
outwards that is to say. Of this Loggia, Giovanni now 
decorated all the vaulting with pictures and stucco-wmik, 
exhibiting, in a circular compartment thereof, the six balls, 
which are the arms of the Medici, and giving as supporters 
three boys in relief, the figures of which are singularly 
beautiful and graceful in their attitudes. He also repre- 
sented numbers of admirably depicted animals in the same 
place, adding many fair devices of the Signori belonging to 
that illustrious house, with stories in raezzo-rilievo, made of 
stucco ; there were besides compartments, wherein weue 
delineated historical representations in white and black, 
after the manner of cameos, and so well done that better 
pould not possibly be imagined. 

There still remained four arches beneath the roof, which 
were not decorated with pictures at that time, but were 
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painted many years after by the Aretine, Giorgio Vasari, 
who was then a youth of eighteen, and working in the service of 
his first lord, the Duke Alessandro de Medici. This was in 
the year 1535 ; and Giorgio there delineated stories from the 
Life of Julius Caesar in allusion to the Cardinal Julius, by 
whom the work had been commanded, as we have said. On 
a small vaulting of a coved form, near the above-mentioned 
Loggia, Giovanni then executed certain ornaments of stucco 
in very low relief, with several pictures of extraordinary 
merit, which greatly pleased the painters who were then in 
Florence, as giving evidence of much boldness and singular 
facility, while they were full of spirited and fanciful inventions; 
but being themselves accustomed to a laboured manner of their 
own and to a servile copying of exact portraits from the life, 
in everything that they did, the Florentine artists were not 
disposed to commend them unreservedly and without restric- 
tion, they not perfectly entering into the spirit of those pro- 
ductions. Nor did they set themselves to imitate the same, 
perhaps because they had not the boldness or courage to 
do so. 

Having returned to Rome, Giovanni painted a series ol 
large festoons around the angles and sections of a ceiling in 
the Loggia of Agostino Chigi, where Raffaello had executed 
and was then continuing the decorations ; Giovanni there 
represented fruits and flowers appropriate to every season ot 
the year, each season following in regular succession, and the 
foliage, fruits, and flowers, being all finished to such perfec- 
tion, that every separate object seen there, appears to he 
detached from the walls, and is indeed most natural. The 
variety of kind also in those fruits, grain, &c., is so wonder- 
ful, that I will not attempt to enumerate them one by one, 
and will only say that every sort which has ever been pro- 
duced by Nature in our part of the world may there he 
found represented. ^ Among the figures are those of a Mer- 
cury in the act of flight, and of a Priapus. Over the former is 
a gourd enveloped in its tendrils, with pumpkins amidst their 
flowers, and large bunches of figs, some bursting with their 
ripeness, and also mingled with flowers : all these fancitjs 
being expressed with so much grace, that no one could 
imagine anything more perfectly done. But what more can 
j fcay? ^to sum up the whole, I may safely venture to aflirm, 
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tliat in this sort of paintings, Giovanni da Udine has far sur- 
passed all those who have best imitated Nature in works of 
a similar kind ; for, to say nothing of other matters, it was 
the custom of our artist to depict every object, even to the 
dowers of the elder, the fennel, and other things, however mi« 
uute, with an exactitude that is most amazing. In the lu- 
nettes, which are surrounded by the above-mentioned garlands, 
or festoons, are large numbers of animals, with figures of 
children holding the attributes of the Gods in their hands ; 
but more than all the rest are admired, a lion and a sea- 
horse ; these are foreshortened in a manner which is so 
beautiful that they are held to be all but miraculous. 

The works here in question being completed, Giovanni 
decorated a bath-room of much beauty, in the Gastello 
Sant’ Angelo, and performed many other less important works 
in the Palace of the Pope ,* but these, for the sake of brevity, 
we leave undescribed. The death of Raphael, which grieved 
Giovanni very much, then ensued, and Pope Leo having 
also departed, the Arts of Design, with every other kind of 
talent, were found to have no longer any place in Rome ; 
and Giovanni da Udine employed himself for many months 
in painting certain matters of little moment, for the Yigna 
of the above-named Cardinal de’ Medici. On the arrival of 
Pope Adrian in Rome, Giovanni did but prepare the small 
flags for the Castle, and these he had twice renewed during 
the pontificate of Leo X., together with the great Standard 
which floats on the summit of the highest tower. 

It is true that Giovanni painted four square banners, 
when the said Pope Adrian canonized Sant’ Antonino, Arch- 
bishop of Florence, with St, Hubert, who had been Bishop 
of I know not what city in Flanders : and of these banners, 
one, on which is the figure of the above-named Sant’ 
Antonino, was given to the Church of San Marco, in 
Florence, where the body of that Saint is deposited *. another 
of the banners, bearing the figure of St. Hubert, was placed in 
the Church of Santa Maria dell’ Anima, which is the Church 
of the Germans in Rome, while the remaining two were sent 
into Flanders. 

But when Clement YII. was created High PontiflP, Gio- 
vanni, who had at that time left Rome to avoid the pestilence 
then raging there, and had gone to U dine, returned instantly 
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to the former city, having been much employed in the 
service of that Pope, at an earlier period. He was at once 
appointed to prepare a rich and beautiful ornament, which 
was to be erected over the steps of San Pietro, for the 
ceremony of the Coronation of Clement, and it was sub- 
sequently commanded that he and Peri no del Yaga should 
paint certain pictures in the vaulted ceiling of the Old Hall; 
that, namely, which stands opposite to those lower rooms 
previously decorated by Griovanni, as we have said, and 
which lead from the Loggia to the rooms of the Torre Borgia. 
Our artist now therefore, made a beautiful series of divisions 
in stucco work, with numerous grottesche, and animals of 
various kinds ; while Perino painted the seven planets within 
the square compartments, formed by those works in stucco. 

The same two artists were also commissioned to paint the 
walls of that Hall, wherein Griotto, according to that which has 
been written by Platina, in the Lives of the Pontiffs, did long 
ago paint figures of certain Popes, who had been put to death 
for the faith of Christ, and for which cause, that room was 
once called the Hall of the Martyrs ; but scarcely bad they 
completed the ceiling, before that most unhappy sack of Borne 
took place, and the work could proceed no further ; seeing 
that Griovanni, who had suffered greatly, both in his pei'son 
and property, had again retired to Udine, with the intention 
of making a long stay there. 

His purpose in that matter was nevertheless interrupted, 
since Pope Clement YII. having returned to Borne from 
Bologna, after he had there crowned the Emperor Charles Y. 
caused Qiovanni to return thither also ; he then made him 
paint anew the Standards of the Castello Sant’ Angelo, and 
afterwards commanded him to decorate the ceiling of the 
great Chapel of San Pietro, which is the principal one in 
that Church, and where the Altar of the Saint is erected.f 
Meanwhile, Fra Marino, who held the office of the leaden 
seal, being dead, that office was given to Sebastiano Yeneziano, 
a painter of great name ; but a pension of eighty ducats on 
the same was assigned to Griovanni da Udine, J and the 

* These stuccoes and paintings have all perished. 

f The Chapel ha-vnng been rebuilt, this work also has been destroyed.* 

_ } In the Journal of Giovanni he has himself made mention of this pre- 
cise sum as the pension assigned tc Iiim. See Maniago, Scoria delie Belle 
drti Friulane. 
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troubles of the Pontiff having in a great measure ceased, 
while the affairs of Pome were also brought into a state of 
repose, Griovanni was despatched by His Holiness, with 
many promises of favour, to Florence, there to execute the 
decorations for the New Sacristy of San Lorenzo, which had 
been adorned with the admirable sculptures of Miclielagnolo, 
and the tribune of which is covered with deeply sunken 
squares, diminishing as they approach the central point. 

Giovanni put hand to the work accordingly, and com- 
pleted it to admiration, with the aid of his numerous assist- 
ants, adorning the same with rosettes, foliage, and other 
ornaments in stucco and gold. But in one respect he 
betrayed a defect of judgment; in the plane or level bordering 
which forms the ribs of the vaulting namely, and in those 
which cross the same, and serve to enclose the squares, he 
painted birds, foliage, masks, and figures of various kinds, 
which are indeed exceedingly beautiful in themselves, but 
which, being painted on grounds of different colours, are 
not to be clearly distinguished from below, by reason of the 
distance, whereas if he had simply coloured the figures them- 
selves on a plain ground, and without any other addition, 
they could have been seen, and the whole work would have 
produced a more cheerful and pleasing effect.* 

There now remained to complete only so much of this 
undertaking as might have been effected in about fifteen 
days, with some retouching in certain parts — when the news 
of Pope Clement’s death reached Giovanni, who thereupon 
lost all hope ; more particularly in relation to the reward 
which he was expecting for the work in question. He then 
perceived, although too late, that the trust of those who 
put their faith in Courts is too frequently betrayed, and was 
compelled to acknowledge the constant liability to disappoint- 
ment of those whose hopes are built on the lives of princes. 

Giovanni then returned to Rome, and there indeed he 
might have lived on the revenues of his offices and other 
sources of income ; he might also have entered the service of 
the new Pontiff Paul IIL, or that of the Cardinal Ippolito 
de’ Medici, but he determined to reinstate himself in his 
native place of Udine, and repaired thither accordingly. 

" * The whole of these works have long been covered with whitewash.— 
Ed. FIot., 1832-8. 
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Here lie proposed to live with that brother of Iiis to whorat 
he had given the Canonieate, intending to nse his pencils no 
more : but in that matter also he was compelled to a change 
of plans, seeing that having taken a wife and become the 
father of a family, he was in a manner forced, by that in- 
stinct which impels a man to desire the future welfare of his 
children, as well as to feel anxious that they shall be fittingly 
brought up in his own lifetime, he was compelled, I say, 
once more to recommence his labours. 

He then, at the request of the father of the Cavalier 
Giovan-Francesco di Spilimbergo, adorned the walls of a 
room with figures of children, garlands, and other fantasies ; 
after which he decorated the Chapel of Santa Maria di 
Civitale, with admirable stucco-work and paintings ; and for 
the canons of the Cathedral in that place, he painted two 
exceedingly beautiful standards. For the Fraternity of 
Santa hlaria di CasteUo in Udine, Giovanni likewise painted 
a figure of Our Lriy with the Divine Child in her arms, 
on a rich Gonfalor or Banner ; beside the Virgin is a most 
graceful Angel, who offers to her the above-named Castello, 
which is on an eminence in the centre of the city.^ 

In Venice also this artist executed certain works, among 
which may be particularized a chamber most beautifully 
adorned with stucco-work and paintings, in the Palace of 
Moiisignore Grimani, the Patriarch of Aquilea. In this 
room there are besides some admirable stories in small figures 
from the hand of Francesco Salviati.-j* 

^ Finally, in the year looO, our artist, having gone on a 
pilgrimage to Eome for the most holy Jubilee, travelling on 
foot, meanly clothed, and in the company of the poorer sort 
of pilgrims, thus remained in the city several days without 
being known to any one ,• but one morning, as he was goino- 
to San Paalo, he was recognized by Giorgio Vasari, then 
proceeding to the same Pardoning, in a coach, with Messer 
Bmdo Altoviti, who was his intimate friend. Giovanni at 
first denied that he was himself, but being at length com- 


of Giovanni da Udine have long been lost,” observe. 
Mania„^ ut supra, but there rs an erudite letter written by the Abbot 
Odb^in 1797™ above-named Gonfalon, and which was published at 

t These works still exist. 
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pelled to admit Hs identity and confess tlie trutli, lie then 
suffered his case to he known, and allowed that he had great 
need of Giorgio’s assistance with the Pontiff in the matter 
of his pension, which was withheld from him by a certain 
Fra Gugiielmo, a sculptor of Genoa,* who had succeeded to 
the leaden seal after the death of Fra Bastiano. 

Giorgio mentioned the affair to His Holiness accordingly, 
when the order for Giovanni to receive his pension was 
renewed, and subsequently an attempt was made to exchange 
the same for a canonicate, to be Conferred on a son of Gio- 
vanni.f Meanwhile the pension was again withheld by that 
Fra Gugiielmo, and Giovanni repaired from TJdine to Flo- 
rence, just when Pope Pius was elected to the papal chair, 
hoping that he might there be favoured by His Excellency 
whose intervention with the Pontiff he expected to obtain by 
means of Vasari. Having reached Florence therefore, he 
was made known to the Duke by Vasari, and was permitted 
to accompany his most Illustrious Excellency to Siena ; nay, 
from that last-mentioned city he went with that Signore to 
Rome also, whither repaired at the same time the Signora 
Duchess Leonora. In Rome Giovanni da Udine was so 
powerfully aided by the Duke, that he was comforted by the 
obtaining of all that he desired ; nay, was furthermore com- 
missioned by the Pope to give the ultimate completion to 
the last of the Loggie ; that namely which is over the one 
formerly constructed by Pope Leo: he received very handsome 
appointments while thus employed, and when that work was 
finished he was commanded by the same Pontiff to retouch 
all the pictures of the last-mentioned Loggia. 

But this was an error, and a very ill-considered thing, 
seeing that the retouching of those paintings a secco caused 
them to lose all those masterly touches effected by the pencil 
of Giovanni, when he had been in all the excellence of his 
best days, and deprived them of that freshness and delicacy 


* fhnglielmo" d^^te t&, who succeeded Sebastiano Yeneziano, as Frate 
^^elTPiombo, was not a Genoese, but a native of Milan. It is, however 
true, that he studied at Genoa under Perino del Yaga, 

t This youth, called RafFaello, proved to be a (hssipated and worthless 
man, who was the source of perpetual sorrow to his fa;her. See Maniago, 
SUoria, &c., p. 368. 
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which bad rendered the work in tbe first instance so per« 
fectlj beautiful* 

Having completed these labours, and being now in his 
seventieth f year, Giovanni finished the course of his life 
also: he died in the year 1564, rendering up his soul to 
God in that most noble city which kad for so many years 
furnished him with the means of living in honour and with 
so great a name. Giovanni was always, but more especially 
towards the close of his life, a man who feared God, and was 
a good Christian. In his youth he had permitted himself 
few pleasures, those of hunting and fowling excepted, and 
while still young it was his custom to repair, on all festival 
days, with a servant of his, to the chase, sometimes going 
across the country to a distance of ten miles from Eome : he 
was, indeed, so successful in shooting with the short gun, or 
the cross-bow, that he seldom returned home without having 
first laden his servant with wild-ducks, pigeons, and every 
other kind of animal to be found in those marshy places. 
Giovanni was indeed the inventor, as it is said, of the screen 
formed of a figure of an ox painted on canvas, and behind 
which the sportsman can fire his piece without being dis- 
covered by the object aimed at : his love of fowling and of 
the chase caused him also to delight in dogs, many of which 
lie reared himself. 

This artist, who merits to be extolled among the greatest 
of his vocation, desired to be buried in the Ritondo, near his 
Piaster Rafiaello da Urbino, that he might not be divided in 
death from him whom his spirit never willingly abandoned 
in life ; and since both of these masters were excellent Christ 
tians, as we have said, so we may believe that they are now 
met together in eternal blessedness. J 


* Bottan observes very justly in respect to this fact, that if Giovanni 
succeeded so* ili in the re-touching of his own pictures, although an ex- 
" his particular walk, we have the less reason to be surprised 

that the many obscure and incapable persons who have been suffered to re- 
touch the wor^s of master? have produced the mischief so 

frequently kniented. 

t The Journal of Giovanni before aUude^hvfo*^ ^mlo have Jived 
to the age of seventy-seven. See Manhigo, SioHa dMe Belle Arti Fnu- 
iane, as before cited. 

t In the year 1822, a discourse in eulogy of Giovanni da Udine was 
pronounced by the Professor Francesco Maria Franceschini, at the Aca- 
umy of the Rne Aits m Venice. This act of homage took place on the 
oceasioii of a distribution of prizes by that Academy Flor., 1832-8. 
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THE VENETIAN PAINTER, BATTISTA FRANCO.® 

[boen 1498 — ^DiED 1561.] 

Tue Venetian, Battista Franco, having given his attention to 
design in his childhood, repaired to Rome, as one who desired 
to attain to the perfection of his art, in the twentieth year of 
his age; and there, having studied for some time with much 
diligence, and examined the manner of many masters, he 
resolved to confine himself to copying the designs, paintings, 
and sculpture.s of Michelagnolo, and to imitate the works of 
no other. Wherefore, having set himself to make research, 
there did not ultimately remain a single design, or sketch, 
nay not even a copy executed by Michelagnolo, that he did 
not himself make a copy from; whence it resulted that no 
long time had elapsed before he was reputed one of the best 
designers by whom the Chapel of Michelagnolo "f was fre- 
quented. Nay, what is yet more, Battista would for some 
time do nothing but draw, and would not paint at all. 

But in the year 1536, very great and sumptuous prepara- 
tions were to be arranged by Antonio da San Grallo, for the 
arrival of the Emperor Charles V., and all the artists, whether 
bad or good, were then emploj^ed, as we have said, in another 
place. Then Raffaello da Monte Lupo, who was commis- 
sioned to construct the decorations for the bridge of Sant’ 
Angelo, among which were ten statues, to be placed along 
the bridge, — Raffaello, I say, resolved so to contrive, that 
Battista likewise should be employed 'with the rest, having 
observed him to be an exact designer and a youth of fine 
parts, for which cause he desired by all means to give Mm 
occupation: having spoken respecting the matter to San 
Gallo, therefore, RafiPaello pressed him so much, that Battista 
received the charge of four large stories in chiaro-scuro, 
which were to be executed in fresco on the front of the 
Porta Capena, now called the Gate of San Sebastiano, by 
which the emperor was to make his entry. 

Over this gate therefore, Battista, though he had never 
then touched colours, painted the arms of Pope Paul IIL, 

* Zauetti, Pittu^^yeneziana, informs as that the family name of this 
artist was Semolei. 

f The Sistine Chapel in the Vatican that is to say 

VOL. Y. J> 
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with those of the Emperor Charles V., and with a figure 
representing llomulns, who is placing the papal tiara on the 
escutcheon of the Holj Father, and an imperial crown over 
that of the Emperor. The height of the figure of Romulus 
was five braccia ; it was clothed in the antique manner, and 
had a crown on the head ; on the right hand of Romulus 
stood the figure of ISTuma Pompiiius, and on his left was that 
of Tulius Hostilius ; over all were the words, QUIRUSTUS 
PATER. At each side of this gate, moreover, is a tower, 
and on the walls of those towers Battista furthermore de- 
picted triumphal processions ; that of the elder Scipio, 
decreed to him for Carthage, which he had subjected to 
the Roman dominion, being on the one side; and the Triumph 
of Scipio the younger, for the ruin and destruction of -the 
same city, appearing on the other. 


Two pictures were painted by the same artist on the 
exterior face of these tow’^ers ; in one of them was seen 
Hannibal under the walls of Rome, but repelled by a tempest, 
and in the other, that on the left hand namely, was Flaccus 
entering Rome for the purpose of defending the city against 
the Carthaginians. All these works, being the first performed 
by Battista, and, as compared with those of the other masters, 
were considered very good, and much extolled. Nor is there 
any doubt hut that this artist would have surpassed 
many of Ms competitors had he begun from the first to 
paint, and gradually rendered himself familiar -with the use 
of pencils and colours ; but his having remained obstinately 
fixed m a certain opinion entertained by many, who persuade 
themselves that he who can design may also paint, was to 
him the source of no little injury. He acquitted himself 
nevertheless, much better than did some of those who ex- 
ecuted the stories for the Arch of San Marco, of which there 
were eight, four on each side that is to say, and the best of 
hem were painted partly by Francesco Salviati and partlv 

with other young Germans, who had 
aiso^come to Rome for the purposes of study, 

♦hflT ^ opportunity for relating that 

S fho /'’■f Mmtino, who possessed remarkable ability 
m the treatment of chiaro-scuro, here produced certain battle- 
pieces and skirmishes between Christians and Turks, which 
* The Hollander, Martin Hemskorck. 
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exhibited so mucli boldness, and were enriched with so many 
beautiful inventions, that it would not have been possible to 
do better."* * * § ^ It is to be furthermore recorded of this master, 
that for the purpose of securing the completion of the orna- 
ments within the stated period, he wox'ked with his assistants 
so zealously that they never quitted their labour ; they 
had consequently a perpetual supply of drink brought to 
them: this being good Greek wine, the men were constantly 
inebriated, and this fact of their being perpetually under 
the influence of wine, together with their practice and zeal 
for art, caused them to produce wonderful things! 

When Salviati, Battista, and the Calavresef saw the 
works of these artists, they were therefore compelled to 
confess that he who desires to become a painter should begin 
by using the pencils early; and this conviction bringing 
Battista to a more reasonable manner of viewing the ques- 
tion, he ceased to give so much study to the flnishing of his 
drawings, and resolved that he would sometimes practise 
himself in colouring also. 

Montelupo then went to Florence, where they were in 
like manner preparing sumptuous ornaments for the occasion 
of the Emperor’s arrival, and Battista Franco accompanied 
him ; but when they reached the city they found the pre- 
parations far advanced towards completion : Battista was, 
nevertheless, set to work, and erected the pedestal for a 
statue which had been executed by Fra Gio van -Agnolo 
Montorsoli,J to be placed at the corner of the Carnesecchi : 
this pedestal he covered with figures and trophies. Having 
thus been made known among the artists as a youth of good 
parts and fine ability, Battista was much employed at a later 
period ; as he was at the coming of Madama Margherita of 
Austria, § wife of the Duke Alessandro, more especially in 
the preparations made for that event by Giorgio Yasari, in 


* He is said to have made drawings of nearly all the Roman churches, 
and Bottari tells us that in a book possessed by Mariette, there were drawings 
of San Giovanni Laterano, San Pietro, and San Lorenzo Puori le Mura, 
in their ancient state, by the hand of this artist. 

f This is perhaps Marco Calabrese, whose life will be Bund at p, 352 
of vol, hi. 

J The Life of Fra Giovanni Montorsoli follows, 

§ Daughter of the Emperor Charlft? V* 
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the palace of Ottaviano de’ Medici, where the Signora 
Marglierita was to reside. 

These festivals being at an end, Battista set himself in- 
dustriously to draw the statues by Michelagnolo, which are 
in the New Sacristy of San Lorenzo, whither all the sculp- 
tors and painters of Florence were then wont to repair for 
the purpose of drawing and working in relief : ail these 
figures Battista designed with the most careful study, and he 
made infinite progress ; the error he had committed in not 
consenting to draw from the life, or to use colours, was 
nevertheless perceived, and his having never done any other 
thing besides drawing from statues, and some few objects of 
similar character, had given him a hardness and dryness of 
manner, of wliich it was sufficiently manifest that he could 
not so entirely divest himself but that everything he did 
presented a harsh and laboured aspect, as may be seen, 
among other instances, in a painting on canvas, wherein lie 
has with great care depicted the violence suffered from 
Tarquinius by the Roman Lucrezia. 

While Battista was thus continuing to frequent the Sacristy 
with other artists, he formed a friendship with the sculptor 
Bartolommeo Ammannati, who was then studying the works 
of Michelagnolo in company with many other sculptors, and 
this intimacy proceeded to such an extent that Ammannati 
received Battista and Genga of Urbino into his house, where 
they all lived together for some time, devoting themselves 
with very great profit to the studies of art. 

The Duke Alessandro having met with his death in the 
year 1536,’^ and the Signor Duke Cosimo de’ Medici being 
elected in his place, many of the dependants of the departed 
sovereign remained in the service of the new one, but others 
did not. Among those who departed was the above-named 
Giorgio Yasari, who returned to Ai'ezzo with the determina- 
tion no more to follow Courts, seeing that he had lost his first 
Lord, the Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, and afterwards the 
Duke Alessandro ; but he caused Battista to be received into 
tfie service of Duke Cosimo, and that artist was set to work 
in the Guardaroba. There he painted a large picture repre- 
senting Pope Clement and the Cardinal Ippolito, whose 
figures he copied from pictures by Fra Bastiano and by 

* A^ssmated, as our readers will remember, by the treacherv al 
JUsTcnzino de Medici, ' 
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Titian, witl the Duke Alessandro, whom he took from a 
painting by Pontormo. This work did not attain to the 
perfection that had been expected ; but as in the same 
Guardaroba, Battista saw that Cax'toon of the Noli me 
tangere^ which had been made by Michelagnolo, and had 
been executed in colours by Jacopo Pontormo, he set himself 
to prepare a similar Cartoon, but with figures somewhat 
larger, and having done that, he painted a picture from it, 
in which he acquitted himself much better as to the colour- 
ing than he had done in the one above-mentioned ; as to the 
Cartoon, as it was exactly copied from that of Michelagnolo, 
and done with great patience, it was in fact very beautiful. 

The affair of Montemurlo, in which all the exiles and 
rebels to the Duke were routed and taken prisoners, having 
then ensued, Battista painted a story of the battle which 
had been fought, and mingling with the facts certain poetic 
fancies of his own which displayed good invention, the work 
was much extolled. It wms, nevertheless, easy to perceive 
that in the deeds of arms, in the taking of the prisoners, and 
in many other parts, there wms very much that was taken 
bodily fVom the works and designs of Buonarroti: in the dis- 
tance was the battle, but in the foreground were the hunts- 
men of Ganymede, standing with their eyes turned upwmrds 
towards the Bird of Jove, who is carrying the youth away 
to the skies : this part Battista had borrowed from the 
design of Michelagnolo, and had used it in his picture to 
signify that the Duke, while still young, had been taken 
from the midst of his friends by the will of God, and so 
borne up into heaven : to signify this, I say, or some such 
matter. 

That story, I repeat, was first designed by Battista in a 
Cartoon ; it was afterwards painted by him wdth extra- 
ordinary care in a picture, and is now^ with his other wmrks 
in the upper rooms of the Pitti Palace, which his most 
Illustrious Excellency has caused to he entirely finished. 
By these and similar labours, Battista Franco was detained in 
the service of the Duke, until the time when that sovereign 
took the Signora, Donna Leonora di Toledo, to wife, and he 
was then employed in the preparations made for those 
nuptials, for the triumphal arch erected at the Porta di 
Prato that is to say, where Ridolfo Ghirlandajo caused 
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him to execute certain stories from the Life of the Signor 
Giovanni, father of the Duke Cosimo. In one of these is 
seen that Signor making the passage of the rivers Po and 
Adda : the Cardinal Giulio de Medici, who was afterwards 
Pope Clement VIL, the Signor Prosper Colonna, and other 
nobles being present ; over this Battista painted the Pe- 
demption of San Secondo. 

On the opposite side of the arch was another story by tlie 
hand of the same artist, and herein was represented the city 
of Milan with the Camp cf the League around it, which, 
hrealdng up, leaves the Signor Giovanni in the place. To 
the right of the arch there was on one side another picture, 
wherein w-as a figure representing Opportunity with her hair 
unloosened ; offering those tresses, which she holds in one 
hand, to the Signor Giovanni : on the other side is Mars, who 
presents him with the sword. Beneath the arch was also a 
story by the hand of Battista, the Signor Giovanni that is to 
say, fighting between the Tesino and Biegrassaupon the bridge 
of Rozzo, and, like another Horatius, defending the same 
with incredible valour. On the opposite side was depicted 
the taking of Caraveggio ; and in the midst of the battle 
was seen the Signor Giovanni passing fearlessly through the 
fire and swords of the enemies’ hosts. Between the columns 
to the right hand was painted an oval compartment, within 
which was represented Garlasso, taken by the same leader 
with a single company of soldiers ; and amidst the columns 
on the left was a Bastion of Milan, also wrested from the 
enemy by the prowess of the Signor Giovanni. On that 
front of the arch which was left behind by him who would 
enter the city gate, was furthermore depicted the same 
Signor Giovanni de’ Medici as seen on horseback beneath 
the walls of Milan, where he is engaged in single combat 
with a cavalier, whom he is transpiercing with his lance 
from one side to the other. 

Finally, over the principal cornice, at the point which 
joins the edge of the upper cornice whereon the pediment 
is placed, Battista painted another large story, with very 
great care ; this represented the Emperor Charles V., seated 
on a rock in the centre of the picture, crowned and holding 
a sceptre in his hand ; at his feet lay a figure presenting the 
river Betis, and holding a vase which poured water from two 
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rooutlis ; near to this was another figure to signify the river 
Danube, and that river poured its waters into the sea from 
seven mouths. Of the large number of statues which ac- 
companied the above-described story, and the others executed 
on the arch in question, I will make no mention, seeing that 
for the present it must suffice me to name such as were done 
by Battista Franco ; nor is it now any part of my office to de- 
scribe that which was performed by other artists, and which 
has moreover been set forth at sufficient length in writing by 
a different hand. I have besides declared what was needful 
of the masters by whom the aforesaid statues were executed, 
it would therefore be superfluous to speak of them further, 
and the more so as the works are no longer in their places 
to be examined and j udged. 

To return, therefore, to Battista : the best of the works 
e^sjecuted by that artist in relation to these nuptial solem- 
nities, was one of the ten pictures above-mentioned, and 
which were in the principal court of the Medici Palace ; 
this was painted in chiaro-scuro, and represented the Duke 
Cosimo invested with the Ducal ensigns. But with all 
the care that Battista could take, he was nevertheless sur- 
passed by Bronzino, and by many others who had less know- 
ledge of design than himself, but who were superior to him 
in power of invention, boldness, and facility in the handling 
of the chiaro-scuro : for pictures, a remark I have made 
before, require to be treated with lightness and readiness, 
every portion of the whole being distributed to its due place 
with judgment, and giving no evidence of a certain dry 
weary labour which causes all to appear crude, hard, and 
displeasing. The too anxious painting over has likewise an 
injurious effect, since it frequently renders the work obseure 
and even spoils it, seeing that this perpetual going over the 
picture deprives it of all that good effect and grace which 
is the usual result of boldness and facility, qualities which, 
though they do in a great measure proceed from the gift of 
nature, may, nevertheless, to a certain extent, be acquired, 
by art. 

At a later period, Battista Franco was taken by Bidolfo 
Gbirlandajo to the Madonna de Ventigli, in Yaldichiana, a 
place which was at that time the succursal to the Monastery 
of the Angeli in Florence,, which belongs to the Order of 
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Camaldoli, l)ut is now itself the chief seat of a Brotherhood 
in place of tie Monastery of San Benedetto, which, being 
situate outside of the Pinti Gate, was ruined at the siege 
of Florence. Here, then, Battista painted in the cloisters 
the stories which have before been mentioned, while Eidolfo 
was employed in the execution of the picture and other 
ornaments for the High Altar ; and these being finished, they 
next, as we have related in the life of Ridolfo, adorned with 
other paintings that holy place, which is widely renowned 
and much talked of for the many miracles there performed 
by the Virgin Mother of the Son of God. 

Having subsequently returned to Rome, and just at the 
moment when the Last J udgment of Michelagnolo had been 
given to public view, Battista, as being a very zealous student 
of the manner and works of Buonarroti, most joyfully be- 
held that production completed, and minutely examined the 
whole design, to his infinite admiration ; nay, he copied and 
made designs from the entire work. He then determined to 
remain in Rome, and for the Cardinal Francesco Cornaro, 
who had rebuilt the palace wherein he was dwelling, and 
which is situate near San Pietro, hut with its portico on the 
side towards the Campo Santo — for this cardinal, I say, 
Battista painted a Loggia, which looks on the Piazza ; he 
executed a kind of grottesche, over the stucco-work that is 
to say, covering the space with figures and minute storiettes ; 
a work which the artist completed with great care and pains, 
nor did it fail to be considered a very beautiful performance. 

About the same time, which was in the year 1538, Fran- 
cesco Salviati had painted a story in fresco for the Brother- 
hood of the Misericordia,t but had still to give the last 
touches to his work4 He had also undertaken to execute 
others, which it was the purpose of many private persons to 
have painted in the same place ; hut the rivalry which was 


* This Palace was demolished on the re-building of San l^ietro 

Boitari. 

+ Now called San Giovanni Decohato.— JP/or., 1832-8 
t Which reprcKnted the Viatation of the Madonna, 'it has -been 
^iled by re-touching.— fiotteri. This work was engraved by Bartolommeo 
P^tolb, and hy one of the engravers Matham, James (or Jwobi that u • 
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Just then existing between Francesco and Jacopo del Conte'^ 
caused these works to remain incomplete. This state of 
things becoming known to Battista, he thought to have here 
found an opportunity of proving himself to be greater than 
Francesco, nay, the greatest master in Rome. Thereupon 
he set his friends to work, and using every means he could 
find, did so contrive that Monsignore della Casa, having been 
shown one of his designs, commissioned him to execute a 
picture : he set hand to the work accordingly and painted 
a fresco, the subject of which was San Giovanni Battista 
taken by Herod and cast into prison. 

But in despite of all the pains that were taken with his 
picture by Franco, it was considered to be far from approach- 
ing the merit of those by Salviati, seeing that it gave evi- 
dence of an excessively laboured treatment, and was in a 
hard, melancholy manner, being moreover without order in 
the composition, and wholly destitute of the grace and charm 
of colouring by whch those of Francesco were distinguished. 
And from this failure we may safely conclude that those are 
falling into a great error who, when in pursuit of art, con- 
sider themselves to have done all when they have given 
close attention to depicting exactly, and with alt its muscles 
well developed, some torso, leg, arm, or whatever other part 
may be in question, and believe that the being well acquainted 
with so much renders them masters of the whole. Yes ; such 
people are, without doubt, deceived, for a part is not the 
whole ; and he only exhibits perfection in his work who, 
having well delineated the parts, knows how to bring the 
whole into harmony and true proportion, and who besides is 
careful that the composition and grouping of his figures, 
with the expression given to each and all, shall be such as 
will render clearly the effect desired without formality and 
without confusion. 

Another point to be carefully secured is that the heads 
shall be powerful, animated, graceful, and exhibiting beauty 
withal, as well as truth of expression ; nor must the manner 
be crude and hard : the nude parts must be sufficiently dark- 
ened in the shadows that tliej^ may have the due degree of 
relief, the figures must retire and fall into the distance 

* Of this artist, who was a disciple of Andrea del Sarto, there is more 
Rereafter. 
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exactly in the proportions required, to say nothing of the 
truth to be observed in perspective, of landscapes and many 
other parts, which all demand the utmost care lor the pro- 
duction of a good picture. Ke who takes from the works ot 
others, moreover, should be careful to do so in such sort that 
the portions borrowed shall not be too easily recognized. 
Battista therefore discovered, when it was too late, that he 
had been expending his time unduly over the minutiae of 
muscles, &c., and in drawing with an over**stiained diligence, 
while he did not give sufficient regard to the demands of the 
art in its other departments. 

Having completed the picture above-mentioned, for which 
he obtained but little commendation, Battista transferred 
himself to Urbino, where, by the intervention of Barto- 
lommeo Genga, he entered the service of the Duke. By 
that sovereign he was then commissioned to paint a large 
vaulting in the Church and Chapel attached to the Palace of 
Urbino, and setting hand instantly to the work, without 
further consideration, and without making any division by 
compartments, he began to prepare the designs, as the idea 
of the work presented itself, hut taking the invention from 
the Judgment of Buonarroti; he thus made a Glory in 
Heaven, in imitation of that work, with Saints resting on 
clouds, which were scattered over the whole surface of the 
vaulting, and with all the choir of angels assembled around 
a figure of Our Lady, who, being in the act of ascending 
into heaven, is there awaited by Jesus Christ, who is about 
to place a crown on her head. Standing around in divers 
groups are the Patriarchs, the Prophets, the Sybils, the 
Apostles, the Martyrs, the Confessors, and the Virgins ; all 
which figures, in their various attitudes, appear to be rejoic- 
ing and congratulating each other on the arrival of that 
glorious Virgin Mother. 

Now this was a subject which certainly presented a most 
happy occasion for Battista to have proved himself an able 
artist, as he might have done, had he chosen a better path, 
taken pains to obtain practice in the handling of fresco 
colours,, and governed Hmself'with better order and more 
judgment in his labours than he displayed. But in this work 
he proceeded much as he had done in all those previously 
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esecuied,^ reprodacing for ever tlie same figures, the same 
draperies, and the same accessories. The colouring was, 
besides, entirely destitute of beauty, and every part was 
executed with a laboured difficulty which deprived it of all 
grace; wherefore, the work being finished, was found to give 
but little satisfaction to the Duke Guidobaldo, nor did it in 
any wise content Bartolommeo Genga, or the other artists 
who had expected great things from this man, and the rather 
as he had shown them a most beautiful design in the begin- 
ning, for which cause they had been looking for a painting 
of equal excellence. 

It may indeed be affirmed with truth that for preparing a 
beautiful design Battista had no equal, and might be therein 
considered an accomplished man. B.eniarking that this was 
the case, Duke Guidobaldo thought the designs of Battista 
might probably be used with 'good effect by those who were 
then so admirably working in vases and other pottery at 
Castel Durante, and where prints from the designs of 
.Haffaello da Urbino,i- and other able artists, had been copied 
with the most perfect success ; he therefore caused Battista 
to prepare a large number cf designs, and these being used 
for that kind of clay or china work, which is of better appear- 
ance than anything of the sort elsewhere made in all Italy, 
turned out to be of admirable excellence. Great numbers of 
vases were accordingly prepared, and of such sorts as might 
be suitable for the credenza or beaufet of a royal house, nor 
could the pictures executed thereon have been more effec- 
tive or of better workmanship had they been painted in oil 
by the best masters. 

Of these vases therefore, which, as respects the quality of 
the clay, do greatly resemble those anciently made in Arezzo, 
at the time of Porsenna, king of Tuscany that is to say ; the 

* The pictures executed by Battista Franco in Urbino were destroyed 
when the Cupola was taken down. — Ed. Flor., 183*2-8. 

■}■ Many of nur readers will remember to have seen a collection of these 
vases in the Pharmacy and Laboratory at Loretto, the designs of whkh 
they will remember to have been told were by Raphael Sanzio, but the 
best authorities are disposed to think that the designs made expressly for 
these works were by RafFaello dal Colle and other artists of good ability, 
but not by the world’s Raphael Sanzio. See the Dissertations of Lanzi on 
this subject, with tbe works of Thiersch, Milletigen, Panofka, &.c. See also 
the learned work of Passeii published in the last century. 
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abo^e-Damed Duke Guidobaldo sent a quantity sufficient 
for the double furnishing of a credenza, to the Emperor 
Charles V., with one to the Cardinal Farnese, brother to 
the Signora Vittoria, his duchess.* * * § Now, it is fit we should 
know that, as regards this kind of paintings on vases, the 
ancient Eomans did not possess any examples, so far as we 
can judge; for the vases of their times, used to hold the ashes 
of the dead, or for other purposes, wdiich are now found, 
are covered with figures which are hatched and grounded 
on one sole colour, whether black, red, or white, but never 
exhibit the lustre of a vitrified surface, nor do they possess 
the beauty and attraction of the varied pictures which have 
been, and still are seen in our times, f Nor must it be 
affirmed, that the Eomans may perchance have possessed 
such, but that the paintings have been destroyed by time 
in the long period during which they have remained buried, 
since we know well that ours are capable of resisting the 
utmost force of the weather, and of every other evil in- 
fluence, insomuch that they might be kept beneath the 
ground for 4000 years, so to speak, without sustaining in- 
jury to their paintings. Vases and pictures of this kind are 
produced, as is well known, throughout all Italy; but the 
best earths and the most beautiful vessels are, nevertheless, 
those found and made, as I have said, at Castel Durante, J a 
place in the State of Urbino, and at Faenza. § The best 
among them are of a pure white, and have but few pictures, 
what there are being in the centre or round the vase ; tlie^p 


* Numbers of these vases are still to be found in various places, and 
they are greatly prized for the beauty of their paintings, which are for the 
roost part &om the works of the great masters. — Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 

h The vases here alluded to had their origin in the ancient Etruria 
and in the Greek colonies. Those belonging to the latter have figures oi 
superior design, and their surfaces are covered with a shining varnish. The 
richest collection of the particular kind of vases here alluded to is in 
Naples, but they abound, as our readers will remember, in other cities 
also (Rome, Munich, Berlin, London, &c.) They have largely occupied 
the pens of WTiters, among whom are Inghirami, Gerhard, La Borde, ami 
those cited in a previous note. See also Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s elegant 
work on the Tombs and Antiquities of Etruria. 

X Since erected into a city, and now called Urbania . — Massellu 

§ Whence the French “ Faience.” 
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are, moreover, always of very graceful character, and ex- 
hibit the most careful execution.* 

But let us now return to Battista Franco. In the 
solemnities for the nuptials of the Signor Duke of Urbino, 
with the above-named Signora Yittoria Farnese, and which 
took place at the city of Urbino, our artist was employed by 
Grenga, who had charge of all the preparations, and who, 
having erected arches of triumph, caused Battista to paint 
all the stories with which they were decorated, a work ac- 
complished by that artist with the aid of his disciples. But 
the Duke, being apprehensive that Battista would not be 
ready in time, sent for Giorgio Yasari, who was at that 
moment in Rimini, painting a large chapel in fresco, with 
the altar piece of the same in oil, for the White Monks of 
Monte Oliveto ; the preparations for those nuptials being 
a very great undertaking ; the Duke, I say, desired Giorgio 
to go to Urbino for the, purpose of assisting Genga and 
Battista in the works required. Yasari was, however, indis- 
posed at the time ; he wrote to the Duke therefore, excusing 
himself, and begging his Excellency to have no fear, since 
Battista had so much skill and knowledge that he would 
without doubt have the whole work finished within the 
appointed time, as did indeed prove to be the case. 

But when Yasari had completed his undertaking in Rimini, 
he repaired to Urbino, there to visit the Duke, and to make 
his excuses in person to that Sovereign. His Excellency 
then caused him to examine the above-mentioned chapel, to 
the end that he might estimate the value of the work, when 
Giorgio praised it highly, and extolled the merit of the 
artist, who was largely satisfied with the great liberality of 
the Duke. Battista was not in Urbino at the moment, he 
having gone to Rome, where he was engaged in making 
designs, not only from the statues, but from all the other 
antiquities of that city, with intention to prepare a large 
book of the same, which he subsequently effected, and the 
work was highly commended, f 

Now, while Battista was thus occupied, it came to pass 

* Vases of this kind are called among the Italians Majolica, ^ 

•{* Richardson, Account of Statues ^ Sac., 1722, affirms that Battista Franco 
designed the antiquities of Rome for the purpose of having them engraved 
or etched on copper. — Ed. Flor., 1832 8. 
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that Messer Giovan Andrea dair Anguillara,’^* a man who had 
distinguished himself greatly by a certain sort of poesies, 
had formed a society composed of men possessing fine genius 
in various walks, and was causing exceedingly rich scenic 
ornaments and other decorations to be prepared in the large 
Hall of Sant’ Apostolo, where he proposed to arrange the 
performance of dramas by different authors before the 
gentlemen, nobles, and other distinguished personages of the 
city. There were to be places for spectators of different 
degrees, but for the Cardinals and other great Prelates 
certain rooms were prepared where, by means of gratings 
apd jealousies, or blinds, those churchmen could see all that 
was done without being seen. 

In the Society, or Company, were painters, architects, 
sculptors, and men who had to recite the di'amas, as well as 
to perform other offices ; wherefore to Battista Franco and 
Ammannato, who had also been elected members of the 
Company, there was given in charge the arrangement of the 
scenic decorations, with stories and ornaments of pictures 
which Battista executed so well, with the aid of some statues 
by Ammannato, that he was very highly extolled. But it 
was found that the great cost of that place exceeded the 
means of the Society, wherefore Messer Giovanni Andrea 
and the other members were compelled to remove the scenes 
and other decorations from Sant’ Apostolo, and take them to 
the Strada Giulia, where Battista re-arranged everything 
in the new Church of San Biagio ; wffien that being done, 
several dramas were performed, to the inexpressible satisfac- 
tion of the people and courtiers of Eome. From this com- 
mencement it was that the Dramatic Companies, called the 

Zannh ’t go about reciting comedies, took their rise. 

After these things, in the year 1550 that is to say, 
Battista Franco, with Girolamo Sicciolante, of Sermoneta,^ 
received a commission from the Cardinal di Cesis, to paint 
the ^Ai’ms of Pope Julius HI., who had been newly created 
Hign PontifiJ on the facade of his Palace ; they added to 
Anguiliara translated Ovid’s Metamorphoses into the Oiiava-rima.^ 

Ibid, 

^ t Tbe contraction of Giovanni in the Bergamasco dialect. The Zanni 
^ always a stupid, blundering Bergamese servant. — MnsseMi. 

1 11 ere is further mention of Sicciolante at the close of the worK 
where \ : speaks of certain artists then l'vin<r. 
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the escutcheon three figures, besides several Children, which 
were much commended. Having completed that work, Battista 
next painted stories of Our Lady and of Jesus Christ, in a 
Chapel which had been constructed in the Church of the 
Minerva, by a Canon of San Pietro; and these, which wxre 
in a division of the vaulting, were the best paintings which 
Battista had then produced."^ On one of the two walls of 
the same Chapel he furthermore painted the Nativity of Our 
Saviour Christ, with the Shepherds, and a Choir of Angels 
singing above the hut or cabin wherein is the Divine Child; 
on the other, he depicted the Besurrection of Christ, with 
numerous Soldiers standing in various attitudes around 
the sepulchre. Over each of the above stories there are 
lunettes, in which Battista painted colossal figures of Pro- 
phets ; and, finally, on the wall behind the Altar, our artist 
represented Christ Crucified, with Our Lady, San Giovanni, 
San Domenico, and other Saints, in all which he acquitted 
himself well, and after the manner of an excellent master. 

But his gains being small, and the expenses of living in 
Borne very great, Battista, after having executed some 
pictures on cloth, which had not much success, determined 
on returning to Venice, his native place, thinking, perhaps, 
that by a change of abode he should also change his fortune. 
In Venice, his fine manner in drawing caused him to be 
esteemed an able artist, and he very soon received the com- 
mission for a picture in oil, to be placed in the Chapel of 
Monsignore Barbaro, Patriarch elect of Aquilea, which chapel 
was in the Church of San Francesco della Vigna. The sub- 
ject of this work was the Baptism of Our Saviour Cludst in 
the river Jordan, by St. John the Baptist; the figure of 
the Almighty Father is seen in the air, and beneath are two 
Children who hold the vestments of Jesus ; in the angles 
is the Annunciation, and at the foot of the figure is the 
painted semblance of a cloth, beneath which are numerous 
small figures, all nude; angels, demons, and souls in purgatory 
namely, with a motto of which the words are as follow : — In 
nomine Jesus omne genuflectatur. 

This work, which was reputed to be a good one,| caused 

* These paintings are in the third chapel on the right.— jBo / far i. 

f Certain of the authorities, among whom is the accomplished church- 
man last quoted, declare that this work is, on the contrary, entirely devoid 
of merit. 
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Battista to acquire great credit and reputation ; it was, in- 
deed, the cause of his receiving another commission, seeing 
that the Barefooted Friars, who have their house at that 
place, and to whom is committed the care of the Church 
called Sant’ Jobbe in Canareio, caused Battista to paint a 
figure of Our Ladj, in the Chapel belonging to the Foscari 
family, in that Church of Sant’ Jobbe. The Virgin is seated 
with the Divine Child in her arms, and on one side of her is 
San Marco ; there is a female Saint on the other side, and 
in the air above are Angels scattering flowers. For the 
tomb of the G-erman merchant Cristofano Fuccheri, which 
is in the Church of San Bartolommeo, Battista painted a 
picture, wherein he represented the God Mercury, with 
figures of Abundance and Fame."^'' He also painted a picture 
for Messer Antonio della Yecchia, a Venetian gentleman, 
representing Our Saviour Christ crowned witli Thorns, and 
surrounded by Pharisees, who are deriding him : the figures 
are of the size of life, and are very beautiful. 

Meanwhile, the steps which lead from the first floor 
upwards in the Palace of St. Marco, having been constructed 
of masonry, after the designs of Jacopo Sansovino, as will 
be related in the proper place, and having been adorned with 
various ornaments in stucco, which formed compartments for 
paintings, by the sculptor Alessandro, t a disciple of Sansovino, 
Battista was employed to paint certain minute grotteschine, 
over every part thus divided. In the larger spaces he 
painted a considerable number of figures in fresco, which 
have received a fair share of commendation from artists, and 
having completed these, he then decorated the ceiling of the 
Vestibule to that staircase. No long time afterwards, there 
were given, as we have said above, commissions for three 
pictures each, to the most renowned painters then in Venice, 
which were to be executed for the Library of San Marco, 
with the condition that he who should the most clearly dis- 
tinguish himself in the opinion of those Magnificent Signori, 
should receive a coUar or chain of gold, in addition to the 


* The paintings executed in Sant’ Jobbe and San Bartolommeo have 
now disappeared.— j&y. F/on, 183*2-8. 

t This IS Alessandro Vittoria of Trent, an admirable sculptor, of whom 
inhere IS hirther mention at the close of the Life of Jacopc Sansovmo.— 
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stipulated price ; when Battista painted three stories between 
the windows of that Library, to which he added two figures 
of Philosophers ; and in these w^orks he acquitted himself 
exceedingly well, although he did not obtain the prize of 
honour, as we have before related.* * * § 

These works being all completed, Battista received from 
the Patriarch Grimani a commission to paint a Chapel in 
San Francesco della Yigna, the first on the right hand 
namely as you enter into that 'Church ; and Battista set 
hand to the work accordingly ; he began by preparing very 
rich compartments of stucco, by means of which he divided 
the whole of the vaulting, which he then filled with stories 
and figures in fresco ; over all these he laboured with extra- 
ordinary diligence, but whether it were that some precaution 
needful to his health had been neglected, or that Battista 
worked too much at frescoes, perhaps upon very fresh walls — 
for the villas of certain among the nobles, as I have heard 
say, before he had completed the above-mentioned chapel, 
our artist died, and the paintings, remaining unfinished, were 
afterwards brought to conclusion by Federigo Zuccaro, of 
Sant’ Agnolo-in-Yado, a young painter of great excellence ; 
he is indeed considered to be one of the best in Eome.f 
On the walls of this chapel then, Federigo painted a 
- story in fresco, the subject chosen being Santa Maria Mad- 
dalena converted by the preaching of Christ, as he did 
also another representing the Eesurrection of her brother 
Lazarus both are very graceful pictures : he then, having 
finished the walls, depicted the Adoration of the Magi on 
the Altar-piece, a work which was highly commended. Bat- 
tista Franco died in the year 1561, and many of Ms designs, 
which are truly worthy of praise, having been engraved, he 
has derived from them a very great name and reputation. § 

* In the Life of San Michele ; see vol. iv. p. 450. 

t Vasari names him again in the Life of Taddeo Zucchero, but the 
ambition of Federigo was not satisfied with the praises bestowed on him, 
and in certain annotations which he has affixed to a copy of these Lives 
. which was in his own possession, he has attacked our author in the bitterest 
manner, — Masselli. 

J Zanetti, Piltura Veneziana, declares that he can find no trace of the 
manner of Zuccaro in the picture of Lazarus. 

§ Bartsch, Le Peintre-Graveur, enumerates nearly a hundred engravings 
from the works of Battista Franco. 

VOL. V. E 
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In the sam? city of Venice, and almost at the same timr^ 
there lived and does yet live, a painter called Jacopo Tin- 
toretto," who is a great lover of all the arts, and more par- 
ticularly delights in playing on various musical instruments ; 
he is besides a very agreeable person, which is proved in all 
his modes of proceeding ; but as to the matter of painting, 
he may be said to possess the most singular, capricious, and 
determined hand, with the boldest, most extravagant, and 
obstinate brain, that has ever yet belonged to the domain of 
that art. Of this there is sufficient proof in his works, and 
in the fantastic composition of his stories, which are alto- 
gether different from and contrary to the usages of other 
painters ; nay, he has been more than ever extravagant in 
some of his more recent inventions, and in those strange 
caprices of his fancy, which he has executed almost as it 
were by hap-hazard and without design ; insomuch that 
one might suppose, he well nigh desired to show that the 
art is but a jest. He wiU sometimes present a3 finished, 
sketches which are such mere outlines, that the spectator 
sees before him pencil marks made by chance, the results of 
a bold carelessness rather than the fruits of design and of a 
wTsll-considered judgment. 

This artist has painted every kind of picture, whether in 
fresco or oil, with portraits taken from the life also, and he 
executes works of all prices, in such sort that in this manner 
of his he has undertaken, and does undertake, the greater 
part of the pictures painted in Venice. It is to be observed, 
too, that in his youth Tintoretto f had proved himself to 
possess great ability by the execution of many excellent 
pictures, insomuch that if he had properly used the advan- 
tages which he derived from nature, and had judiciously 
cultivated them by study, as those have done who have 
pursued the beautiful manner of his predecessors, and not 
depended on mere facility of hand as h^ has permitted himself 
to do, he would have been one of the best masters that 
Venice has ever possessed. Nor, proceeding as we have 

* The name of Tintoretto was Jacopo Rohusti. He was the son of 
Battista Robusti, and was bora in 1512. Ridolfi, Vile de' Pittori Veneti. 

t Tintoretto, «'the little dyer;” so was this artist called (after the 
Italian '*^hion of that period, and one not entirely unknown, as many of 
our readers can avouch, to the present day), from the trade of his father 
Battista Robusti, who was a dyer. liaUcef « Tintoie.” 
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said, does even this prevent him from being a bold and clever 
artist, of a most sprightly mind, a vivid fancy, and pleasing 
cheerful manner.* 

When therefore the Venetian Senate had commanded that 
Jacopo Tintoretto, and Paolo Veronese, then a youth of 
whom high expectations were entertained, should each paint 
a picture for the Hall of the Council, while Orazio, the son 
of Titian, was also commissioned to execute another, Tin- 
toretto depicted a story of Prederick Barbarossa crowned 
by the Pope ; he represented the ceremony as taking place 
within a magnificent building, while around the Pontiff 
is a large number of cardinals and nobles of Venice, all 
portraits from the life ; beneath these figures are seen the 
musical band of the Pope. In all this he acquitted himself 
in such a manner, that his work may hear comparison with 
those of the other masters, not excepting that of the above 
named Orazio, the son of Titian. 

The subject of the picture painted by tbe last-mentioned 
artist was a Battle fought at Rome, and near the Gastello 
Sant’ Angelo, on the banks of the Tiber, by the Germans of 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa on the one part, and tbe 
Romans on the other ; and in this, among other things, is 
to be observed the foreshortened figure of a horse, which 
is leaping over a soldier in full armour. It is a group 
that may be truly called most beautiful ; but some affirm 
that Orazio was assisted in the work by Titian his father. 
Near the picture of Orazio is that by Paolo Veronese, 
of whom we have made mention in the Life of Michele 
San Michele, and who in his work represented the same 
Federigo Barbarossa appearing at Court to kiss the hand 
of the Pope Ottaviano, as in contempt of Pope Alexander + 
III. In addition to this picture, which is a very beau- 
tiful one, the same Paolo painted four large figures over 

* He was a disciple of Titian, but was dismissed by that master because 
he would in no wise give obedience to his commands ; a highly probable 
reason, the character of the disciple considered ; yet there are not wanting 
those who affirm that the great artist was jealous of his pupil. Tintoretto 
wrote the following words on a wall of his workshops (the refined “ stud.o” 
had not then been invented), ‘'‘The design of Michael Angelo and the 
comuring of Titian.” 

t Our readers will not fail to recall the feuds with which these “men at 
peace” disturbed the repose of the world at this period. 

G 2 
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a window ; they represent Time ; Concord or Umon, hold- 
ing a handle of rods; with. Patience and Faith; and in all 
these figures he acquitted himself so well that too much 
could not he said of their merit. 

No long time after the completion of these works, another 
picture being required for the same Hall, Tintoretto took 
Rueh steps, by the intervention of friends and other means, 
that the commission to execute the work was given to him, 
when he completed it in a manner that xvas most admirable ; 
and this picture merits to he enumerated among the best he 
ever executed : so powerful in this artist was the will with 
wiiich he then set himself to equal, if not to surpass, sucL^pf 
his competitors as had also laboured in that place, 'Knd / 
the subject of the work which he thus depicted, (to the end | 
that the same may he recognized, even by those who are I 
not of the art,) was Pope Alexander excommunicating Barba- 
rossa and laying his dominions under the interdict, with the 
same Barharossa, who nevertheless emboldens his people to 
refuse all further obedience to the papal mandate.* 

Among other singular things in this picture may be re- 
marked as beautifully executed, the part where Pope and 
Cardinals are seen casting candles and darning torches from 
a high place, as is ever done when any one is excommuni- 
cated, while a vast crowd of nude figures are seen below 
struggling and fighting to obtain those torches : all which 
is rendered in the most admirable manner. t There are 
besides various relics of antiquity, as pedestals and other 
objects, with portraits of different gentlemen dispersed over 
the pictures ; these last are extremely well done, and the 
work is altogether such as to have won grace and favour for 
Tintoretto from all who have seen it. 

It followed in consequence that this artist received a com- 
mission for two paintings in oil, to be placed beneath the 
work of Pordenone in the principal chapel of the Church of 
San Eocco ; these were to be of extent equal to the entire 

* And recalling what that interdict” was, we perceive that obedience 
was not reftised without good and sufficient cause. 

t These paintings were destroyed in the conflagrations of 157 a and 
1577, but there is still a picture by Tintoretto in the ancient Hall of the 
Great Council ; this represents the Ambassadors before Frederick Ban- 
barossa. There is also the famous picture of the Paradise by that master, 
with some others in the ceiling .— lo the Venetian Edition of Vasari, 
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widtli of the chapel, about twelve braccia each that is to say» 
In one of these our artist painted a perspective view, as of a 
large Hospital filled with beds, wherein the sick, who are 
receiving medical attendance from San Hocco, are lying 
in various attitudes : among these are certain nude figures 
which are very well done, with a dead body foreshortened, 
which is most admirable. In another is a story, also from 
the life of San Rocco, in which there are many very 
beautiful and graceful figures ; the work is so good a one, 
in short, that it is accounted to be one of the best ever exe- 
cuted by that painter. In the centre of the above-named 
Church, moreover, there is a picture of almost equal size with 
those before mentioned, and likewise by the hand of Tinto- 
retto. This represents Our Saviour Christ healing the Sick 
at the Pool of Bethesda, and is a work which is also con- 
sidered to be an extremely good one.* 

For the Church of Santa Maria del! Orto, where the 
Brescian painters, Cristofano and his brother, f painted the 
ceiling as I have before related, Tintoretto executed the 
decorations of two walls, which will be found in the prin- 
cipal chapel, they are in oil, on cloth, and extend from the 
cornice above the seats, even to the ceiling, a height of 
twenty braccia that is to say. The picture on the right 
represents Moses returning from the Mount, where he has 
received the Laws from the hand of God, when he finds the 
people adoring the golden calf : and that on the left exhibits 
the Universal Judgment at the last day ; the latter, an ex- 
travagant invention, which is truly fearful and terrible, in its 
diversity of figures which are of each sex and every age ; 
the souls of the condemned, as well as of the blessed, are 
beheld in various parts in the distance. The boat of Charon 
is likewise depicted in this work, but in a manner altogether 
different from that of those usually seen, and of a beautiful 
as well as unusual form. Indeed had this fanciful invention 
been executed after a correct and well-regulated design, and 
if the painter had given due attention to each part and to 

* These works retain their place, as do other pictures still rcinaining ia 
the same church, and by the same artist, but which axe not mentioned by 
Vasari— Flor., 183*2-8. 

t Cristofano and Stefano Kosa have been mentioned in the Life of 
Gaxofalo, see vol. iv. p. 536, et seg. 
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all the details, as he has to the general wh:^e, this picture, 
expressing the amazement, terror, and confusion of that day, 
would have been a most wonderful production. He wh*' 
does but glance at it for a moment is even now astonished 
at the power displayed ; but if it be examined minutely, 
the work has all the appearance of having been painted as a 
jest- 

For the same church, on the doors which close the organ 
that is to say, Tintoretto painted Our Lady ascending the 
steps of the Temple ; this work, which is in oil, is the most 
carefully executed, most delicately finished, and most cheerful 
looking picture to be found in all the church. Our artist like- 
wise painted the doors of the organ in Santa Maria Sebenigo ; 
the subject of that work was the Conversion of St. Paul, but 
it was not executed with much care.’^ In the Carita is a 
Deposition from the Cross by the same hand ; f and in the 
Sarristy of San Sebastiano, Tintoretto painted Moses in tlie 
Wilderness, with other stories on the presses of that place 
this he did in competition with Paolo of Verona, who 
executed numerous pictures on the ceiling and walls of the 
church. The works thus commenced were continued at a 
subsequent period, by the Venetian painter Hatalino,S and 
by others. 

In the church of San Jobbe, Tintoretto painted the three 
Maries, with San Francesco, San Sebastiano, and San Gio- 
vanni, as he did a Landscape at the altar of the Pi eta ;|| and 
on the doors of the organ in the church of the Servites he 

* There are other pictures by Tintoretto still in the Church of Santa 
Maria Zehenico, but not that here mentioned by Vasari . — JVbU to Ed, 


t Even Zanetti, Pittura Verieziana, does not mention this work, which 
shows that it had disappeared so early as his day ( 1771 .) 

t There is no picture by Tintoretto in the Church of San Sebastiano 
With the exception of the Israelites attacked by the Serpents.— E’rf. Fen, ' 
§ I his painter, who. according to Ridolfi, was a disciple of Titian, ex- 
ceUed in portrait painting. Lanzi informs us that he died youm See 
of PamhJiff (English Edition), yol. ii. p. I70, ^ 

I! «No such picture has ever existed in the Church of San Jobbe'’ 
a Jsote to the Feneiian Edition of our author. Vasari has perhaps 
^en thinking of one by Giovanni BelHni on the same subject, and which 
% Academy of the Fine Arts in Venice. 

^ 0 ^ suppressed. On the doors of the organ there 
^ Ed fenc^^ Annunciation, but not Cain slaying his brother.— 
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{depicted figures of Sant’ Agostino and San Filippo, witli 
Cain slaying his brother Abel beneath. At the altar of the 
Sacrament in the Church of San Felice, in the ceiling of the 
Tribune that is to say, Tintoretto painted the four Evan- 
gelists, and in the Lunette over the altar he depicted an 
Annunciation. On another Lunette in the same place, he 
represented our Saviour Christ in Prayer on the Mount of 
Olives ; and on the wall is the Last Supper of our Lord 
with his Disciples, by the same hand. In San Francesco 
della Vigna this artist painted a Deposition from the Cross ; 
Our Lady is in a swoon, the other Maries stand around her, 
and there are also figures of certain Prophets. t 

In the Scuola of San Marco near SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
are four large pictures by Tintoretto ; the first exhibits San 
Marco appearing in the air and delivering a man who was 
his votary from grievous torments, which an executioner is 
seen to be preparing for him; but the irons which the 
tormentors are endeavouring to apply break short in their 
hands, and cannot be turned against that devout man. This 
picture exhibits a great number of figures, many well exe- 
cuted fcreshortenings, much armour, with buildings, portraits 
fi'om the life, and other objects of similar kind, which render 
the work one of infinite interest. J The second picture also 
displays the figure of San Marco as fioating in the air, and 
delivering one of his votaries from peril ; the danger in this 
case has arisen from a storm at sea ; but the painting is not 
executed with the care perceptible in that previously named. 

In the third picture is a torrent of rain, with the dead 
body of one who has in like manner been devoted to San 
Marco, and whose soul is seen to be ascending into heaven ; 
here also we have a composition, the figures of which are not 
without a fair share of merit. In the fourth painting, in 
which San Marco expels an unclean spirit, there is the per- 
spective view of an extensive Loggia, at the end whereof 
is a fire by which the Loggia is illuminated, and the refiec- 

* In San Felice there is but one picture by Tintoretto, that of the 
Demetrius, which has been lately restored by Comiani. — Ed^ VeneU 

*1* The fate of this work is not knowm. — Noie^ in loc cit, 

f Now in the Academy of the Fine Arts in Venice, and may be con- 
pidered the masterpiece of Tintoretto. It has been engraved in outline 
fi;r the before-cited work of Zanotto, and there is a lithographed plate of 
tJae wue in the coliemon of forty great pictmeg of to Sekooh 
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tioiis of tliat light fall on various parts of the edifice.'^ In 
addition to these stories, there is a figure of San Marco on 
one of the altars, bj the hand of the same artist, and which 
is also a tolerably good painting. 

These works, then — with many others which I leave un- 
described, because it shall suffice me to have made mention 
of the best — have been executed by Tintoretto with such 
extraordinary promptitude that, while people had been sup- 
posing him to have only just begun, he had in fact finished 
his performance. It is to be furthermore remarked, that this 
artist always contrives by the most singular proceedings in 
the world to be constantly employed, seeing that when the 
good offices of his' friends and other methods have failed to 
procure him any work of which there is question, he will 
nevertheless manage to obtain it, either by accepting it at a 
very low price, by doing it as a gift, or even seizing on it by 
force. An instance of this kind happened no long time 
since, when Tintoretto, having painted a large painting on 
cloth and in oil, representing the Crucifixion of Christ, for 
the Scuola of San Eocco,f the men of that Brotherhood then 
determined to have some magnificent and honourable work 
executed on the ceiling of the apartment, proposing more- 
over to give the commission for the same to such of the 
painters then in Venice as might be expected to do it in the 
best manner and after the most beautiful design. 

They consequently sent for Giuseppo Salviati and Federigo 
Zuechero, who were then in Venice, with Paolo Vex’onese and 
Jacopo Tintoretto, commanding that each of them should 
prepare a design, and promising that the work should be ad- 
judged to him who should acquit himself the best. But while 
the other artists -were giving themselves with all diligence to 
the preparation of their designs, Tintoretto made an exact 
measurement of tne space for which the picture was required, 
and taking a large canvas, he painted it without saying a 
word to any one and with his usual celerity, puting it instantly 


Stories are now in the ancient Hall of the Library of 
Marco, one on each side of the door of entrance namely.— AJd nneL 

•chon? nf f ^ Tintoretto's worhs. The 
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np in the placfe destined to receive it. One morning, there- 
fore, when the Brotherhood had assembled to see the designs 
and to determine the matter, they found that Tintoretto had 
entirely completed the work, nay, that he had fixed it in 
its place ; whereupon, becoming very angry with ]iim, and 
observing that they had required designs and bad not com- 
missioned him to do the work, Tintoretto replied that this 
was his method of preparing designs, that he did not know 
how to make them in any other manner ; and that all designs 
and models for a work should be executed in that fashion, to 
the end that the persons interested might see what it was 
intended to ofier them, and might not be deceived : he added, 
that if they did not think proper to pay for the work and 
remunerate him for his pains, he would make them a present 
of the same. At the last, therefore, though not without 
much opposition, he contrived so to manage matters, that 
the picture still retains its place. 

The subject of this painting is the Almighty Father de- 
scending with bands of Angels from Heaven to embrace 
San Rocco ;* and in the lowermost part of the picture are 
numerous figures, to represent or signify the other principal 
Schools t or Companies of Venice ; the Carita for example, 
that of San Giovanni Evangelista, the Misericordia, San 
Marco, and San Teodoro ; all which was executed after the 
usual manner of Tintoretto. But since it would lead us too 
far, were we to describe all the works performed by the 
artist here in question, this shall be the close, and we will 
content ourselves with having said thus much of Tintoretto, 
who is certainly a very clever man and highly commenda- 
ble painter. 

♦ This is in the ceiling of that room in San Bocco, called the “Al- 
bergo,” and in which is the Crucifixion mentioned above. — Ed. VemU 

t We have more than once remarked in previous notes that these Schools 
are not of necessity places of education, as indeed most of our readers well 
know ; they are more usually charitable institutions for the tendance of 
the sick, the burial of the dead, the release of captives from the infidel, 
and other purposes of similar kind. It may be added, that the revenues 
of more than one among them have been appropriated by the Austrians to 
military purposes, and many of their spacious buildings have been turned 
into barracks. 
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About tbe same time there was a painter in Venice called 
Bazzacco,* who was a creature of the Casa Grimani and by 
especial favour, this artist, after he had been many years in 
Rome, received commission to paint the ceiling of the large 
Hall of the Caif of Ten ; but conscious that he could not 
complete the work himself, and would have need of aid, 
Bazzacco took for his companions Paolo da Verona, and 
Battista Zelotti.J dividing among them and himself nine 
pictures in oil, which were to be executed for that place, 
four compartments of an oval form in the angles that is to 
say, four oblong squares, and a larger oval in the centre. 
This last, together with three of the squares, Bazzacco gave 
to Paolo Veronese, who represented Jove launching his 
thunderbolts at the Vices, with other figures therein ; and 
two of the smaller ovals, with one square, Bazzacco kept 
for himself ; the two remaining ovals he gave to Battista. 
In one of these compartments is ISTeptune, the God of the 
Sea, the others have each two figures, symbolical of the 
grandeur and repose then enjoyed by Venice. 

Now all these artists acquitted themselves very well in 
that work, but the best of them was Paolo Veronese ; for 
which cause he received a commission from the Signori to 
paint the ceiling of a chamber which is beside the above- 
mentioned HalL§ Here he depicted a figure of San Marco 
floating in the air, in the lowermost part is Venice sur- 
rounded by Faith, Hope, and Charity ; the painting is in 
oil, and Paolo had for his assistant therein the above-named 
Battista Zelotti. But though a beautiful picture, this work 
is not equal to that executed by Paolo in the Hall flrst- 


* ^This artist ms a native of Castel Franco, and consequently, a com- 
pa^ot of Giorgione. Bottari corrects Vasari, who, in his first or second 
edition called him Brazacco, but Lanzi, quoting the Padre Federici, de- 
clares our author, Bottari, Ridolfi, Zanetti, and Guarienti to be all equally 
wrong, affirming his true name to have been Ponchio. In despair for 
the loss of his wife, this artist became a monk on her death, and never 
touched pencil more. 

t Cai, Venetian for Capi, or Chiefs. 

t Called in early editions of our author, Farmo/o ,• but by the authonty 
of l^dolii and other competent writers, Bottari corrected this error in hia 
edition of our author, Rome, 1759, and later commentators have given 
their assent to that emendation. 

I This is the ceiling of the Hall called Della Bussula,~^Ed. YeneL 
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mentioned. In the Umilta^ fie then executed a painting 
entirely alone ; on a large oval compartment of the ceiling 
namely, where he painted an Assumption of Our Lady, with 
other figures, a very lightsome, pleasing, and well considered 

performance.f 

In like manner, belonging to our own time, is another good 
painter of that same city, Andrea Schiavone namely. f I 
call him good, because he has certainly produced many a 
good work, sometimes unhappily when in much want and 
distress. § Schiavone has always imitated the manner of good 
masters to the best of his power, but the greater part of his 
pictures have been painted for the houses of private gentle- 
men, and I propose to speak only of those which are public.jj 
In the Church of San Sebastiano at Yenice, and in the chapel 

* A church which has been demolished. 

t Vasari has spoken of Paul Veronese in the Life of San Michele, as 
our readers will remember, and mentions him frequently on different occa- 
sions, sometimes as a young man of much promise, again as surpassing all 
his competitors in some particular work, but always in terms of commenda- 
tion. Bottari argues from this and other circumstances that Vasari fre- 
quently made additions to what he had previously written, as circum- 
stances came to his knowledge, without giving himself the trouble to re- 
arrange or re-write the life thus interpolated. 

j; Andrea Schiavone, whose surname was Medola, was a disciple of 
Titian. He died,” remarks Baldinucci, after a life of much suffering as 
well as much labour.” His works, by which the merchants enriched them- 
selves, barely supplied himself with the means of existence. He was bom 
of poor parents at Sebenico in Dalmatia, in the year 1522, and dving at 
the age of sixty, was buried by the charity of his brother artists. There 
are three pictures by this master in the Bridgewater Gallery, and one in 
the Sutherland Collection. There are also two at Burleigh, which may be 
considered fair examples of his manner. Moschini, Guida di Venezia^ 
tells us that in the Registers of the Academy he is called Andrea di 
JSiccolo da Curzola ; and in a print engraved by himself, and repieseiiting 
Heliodorus, we have the following inscription by his own hand, Andreas 
Sclavonus Meldola fecit. 

§ This passage has been sometimes differently construed, and Vasari is 
made to say (by his Italian commentators) that Schiavone “sometimes 
painted a good picture by mistafce.^^ It is tme that the text may bear 
such a reading, but we think that our readers, considering the history of the 
hapless artist, and the favourable opinion expressed of him by our author, 
will admit the reading adopted by the present writer to be the true one. 

11 Zanetti, Pittura V eneziana, remarks that the colouring of Schiavone 
was so much admired by Tintoretto that he kept a painting by that artist 
in his studio, and recommended otners to do so, but he also advised them 
to draw better than their model, whose poverty had unhappily prevented 
him from studying design. 
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of tlieMen of the Ca PellegrinV^ Schiavone lias painted a figure 
of San Jacopo with those of two Pilgrims;! and in the Church 
of the Carmine he has executed a picture of the Assumption, 
with a large number of Angels and Saints.} This is on the 
ceilins: of the Choir; and in the same Church, at the Chapel of 
the Presentation that is to say, he has depicted Our Saviour 
Christ, as an Infant presented by the Virgin Mother in the 
Temple. § 

The last mentioned painting comprises many portraits from 
the life, but the best figure in it is that of a Woman clothed 
in a yellow vestment, who is suckling a child. This is exe- 
cuted with a sort of facility and in a certain manner not unfre- 
quently used in Venice, the group being merely dashed in or 
slightly sketched, without being finished at all. In the year 
1550 this artist was commissioned by Giorgio Vasari to paint 
a large picture in oil, the subject being the Battle which had 
been ^fought a short time previously between Charles V. and 
Barharossa.ll That work, which is among the best ever 
executed by Andrea Schiavone, and is indeed a truly beau- 
tiful painting, is now in Florence in possession of the heirs 
of the Illnstrious Ottaviano de’ Medici, to whom it was sent 
as a gift by Vasari.^ 

♦ Ca Pellegrini. The House of the Pellegrini Family. 

t Pellegrini, pilgrims. The picture represents Our Saviour Christ pro- 
ceeding with the two disciples to Emmaus. 

! Piacenza, in his notes to Baldinucci, asserts that the figures of the 
Madonna, with those of SS. Peter, Paul, Elias, and the Four Evangelists, 
were removed from the Church of the Carmine to the Church of Santa 
Teresa ; hut Moschini, whose authority is much respected, makes no men- 
tion of that circumstance. 

§ According to Lanzi, this picture was not painted by Schiavone, but by 
Tintoretto, who so closely imitated the manner of the first-named artist 
therein, that even Vasari himself was deceived. See History, &;c., English 
Edition, voi. ii. p. 173. 

j| The subsequent fate of this woik is not known. 

^ Many iworks by this master will be remembered by our readers as 
enriching the galleries of Venice. There are three according to Guarienti — 
according to Rosa, four — of his pictures at Dresden ; with others, according 
to Fdister, at Vienna. 
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GIOVAN-FRANCESCO RUSTICI, SCULPTOR AND ARCHITECT 
OF FLORENCE. 

[Born about the middle of the 15th century.- -Died at the age of eighty, 
towards the middle of the 16th century.] 

It is a remarkable fact, that almost all young men who 
studied their art in the G-arden of the Medici, and were 
favoured by the Magnificent Lorenzo the Elder, became dis- 
tinguished in their several vocations, a circumstance that 
cannot be attributed to any other cause than the extra- 
ordinary, or rather the infinite, judgment of that most noble 
person, the true Mecmnas and protector of all men of genius, 
and who, to tlie power of discriminating elevation of charac- 
ter and mind, added that of duly promoting and rewarding 
them. 

It thus happened, that as the Florentine citizen, Giovan- 
Francesco Rustici, acquitted himself very creditably in his 
youth, not only in design but in modelling in clay also, 
so by the Magnificent Lorenzo, who readily perceived his 
quickness of intellect and good parts, he was placed for the 
purposes of study- with Andrea del Verrocchio, with whom, 
in like manner, had studied Leonardo da Vinci; the youth of 
the latter gave evidence, as will be remembered, of the rarest 
ability, and he was early endowed with extraordinary genius. 

Now, the fine manner and admirable dispositions of Leo- 
nardo pleased Rustic! greatly, and as it appeared to him that 
the expression of his heads and the movements of his figures 
were more graceful, as well as more animated, than those of 
any other whose works he had ever seen ; so, when he had 
learned the art of casting in bronze, had obtained some 
acquaintance with the laws of perspective, and could work 
in marble, be attached himself to Leonardo da Vinci. This 
occurrence did not, however, take place until after Andrea 
Verrocchio had gone to Venice for the execution of the works 
which, as we have before related, were executed by his hand 
in that city. 

Becoming thus fixed with Leonardo, and serving him with 
the most a&ctionate submission, Rustici was greatly beloved 
by that master, who found him to he upright, sincere, and 
liberal of mind, as well as diligent and patient in the labours 
his art, insomuch that Leonardo would eventually do 
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nothing, small or great, but that which seemed good in 
the ejes of Giuvan-Francesco. Descending from a noble 
family, the youth had sufficient means wherewith he might 
have lived at his ease; he attached himself to the studies of 
art, therefore, more from the desire of honour, and out of 
love for the same, than from any wish for gain. Nor, to 
speak the truth of the matter, does it often happen that those 
artists who have not glory, and honour, but the making of 
profit, for their ultimate or even principal aim, become truly 
excellent, even though they may have been endowed with 
good powers and a fine genius. 

The condition of him who must be constantly at his 
labours, to the end that he may live, as is the case of vast 
numbers who are bowed down by poverty and the cares of 
a family— who must work, I say, not only when fully dis- 
posed to do so, and when the spirits and power are equally 
ready to serve them, but at all times, for actual need, and that 
from morning till night ; this is a state of things proper, not 
to men who place honour and glory before them as their end 
and aim, but to drudges, as the saying is, and mechanics 
hired by the day. 

Works of merit are indeed not to he accomplished but 
with long and mature consideration, and, taking this view 
of the matter, Giov an- Francesco, in his more advanced age, 
was wont to say, that a man should first think, and then make 
his sketch; he should afterwards prepare his designs, and 
having done that, should leave them without casting an eye 
upon them for weeks and months ; then, having selected the 
best, he may put them in execution. This is a method which 
cannot be adopted by every one, nor is it one common to 
those who work only for gain. Eustici would also remark 
that an artist ought not lightly to permit the examination of 
hib works before they are finished, by all who may come 
about hini ; nor should he be ready frequently, or without 
consideration, to change and alter at the suggestion of others. 

Giovan-Francesco acquired much valuable knowledo-e 
from Leonardo, and, among other things, the method of 
delineating horses, in which he delighted so greatly that he 
copied - these animals in clay, in wax, in fuU relief; and in 
half reiiet; at a word, in every manner that one can possibly 
Mnagme. We have some drawings of horses by his hand in 
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our book, wbich are admirably well designed, and bear ample 
testimony to the skill and ability of Giovan-Francesco : he 
was exceedingly ready in the management of colours also, 
and produced pictures which are ^ery good, although his 
principal vocation was sculpture. 

The residence of Eustici was in the Via de Martelli,'^ and 
he lived on terms of much amity with all the members of 
that family, which has ever been rich in men of ability and 
excellence, but he was more particularly intimate with Piero 
de’ Martelli; for whom he made certain small figures in full 
relief, a Madonna among the rest, seated amidst the clouds, 
with the Divine Child in her arms, and surrounded by 
Cherubim. At a later period Giovan-Francesco painted a 
figure similar to the above-mentioned, in oil and of a large 
size, adding a sort of garland formed of Cherubim, which 
encircles the head of the Virgin in the manner of a diadem. 

The Medici family having returned to Florence, Eustici 
made himself known to the Cardinal Giovanni, f by whom, 
as one who had been the prot^e of his father Lorenzo, 
Giovan-Francesco was received with much kindness. But 
the fashions of a court were not to his liking ; they were 
indeed entirely distasteful to his calm and upright nature, 
which had no tinge of ambition or self-seeking ; he preferred 
to live a life apart, and after the manner of a philosopher, 
enjoying the repose and quiet of solitude: but he did not 
refuse occasional recreation, and frequented the society of 
such among his fellow citizens as were known to him ; he 
often met the friends of his art likewise, nor did he neglect 
to labour when he felt the disposition to do so and found an 
opportunity for exertion. 

On the arrival of Pope Leo X. at Florence, in the year 
1515, for example, being requested to execute certain statues 
by his intimate friend Andrea del Sarto, he did not refuse to 
comply, but completed the same, when they were pronounced 
to be most beautiful. They found favour more particularly 

♦ Our readers will remember that the members of the distinguished 
family to whom this street owes its name were the early and zealous patroiii 
of Donato, who repaid their protection by the most affectionate gratitude. 
See the Life of that master, vol. i. of the present work, 

f Afterwards Pope Leo X, 
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In tlie eyes of the Cardinal Griulio de’ Medici,^ and caused 
that Prelate to give Giovan-Francesco a commission for a 
statue of Mercury in bronze, about one braccio high : this 
figure, which was entirely nude, was intended to be placed 
on the summit of the Fountain in the principal court of the 
Medici Palace; it stands on a ball, and is in the act of taking 
flight.f In the hands of the statue Giovan-Francesco placed 
an instrument, which was made to turn round by the water 
which the figure poured down upon it, and the matter was 
managed on this wise: the leg and torso of the Mercury were 
perforated for the admission of a tube, and this being carried 
up to the mouth, the water rising through the same, fell on 
the aboTe-mentioned instrument, which was balanced very 
nicely, and had exceedingly thin plates of metal in the form 
of a butterfly’s wings attached to it, the water falling on it 
then, as I have said, caused the same to turn about; and this, 
for a small work, obtained considerable praise. 

jSiO long time after having completed the Mercury, Giovan- 
Francesco made the model of a figure to be cast in bronze 
for the same Cardinal : this was to have been a David, 
similar to that which Donato had executed for the Illustrious 
Cosimo the Elder, as we have said; the work of Eustici 
being destined for the first court of the Medici Palace, 
whence that of Donato had been removed. The model gave 
much satisfaction, but a certain dilatoriness in the mode of 
proceeding of Giovan-Francesco, caused this work to fail of 
being cast in bronze, and the Orpheus in marble of Baccio 
Bandinelli was erected in its stead ; the David made in clay 
by Eustici, which was an admirable thing, came eventually 
to an evil end therefore, and that was a great pity. 

Giovan-Francesco executed an Annunciation in mezzo - 
rilievo, with a perspective view of extraordinary beauty, in 
a very large medallion ; in this work he was assisted by the 
painter Eafiaello Belli, and by Jliccolo Soggi ; when it was 

* This member of the Medici family was also subsequently elected su- 
pontiff, as our readers will remember, and took the name of Clement 

t Bottari has confounded this figure with that of Giovanni Bologna, an 
error into which we must by no means M, although we cannot ascertain 
the fate of the work in question.— F/or., 1832 - 8 . 
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cast in bronze, it proved to be a performance of sucb extra- 
ordinary beauty that nothing better could possibly be seen, 
and it was sent to the King of Spain. In a medallion of 
similar size, but in marble, Rustici next produced a figure 
of Our Lady, in alto-rilievo, the Virgin has the Divine Child 
in her arms, and San Griovanni, also a little child, is beside 
her ; this was placed in the first Hall of the Magistrates of 
the Gruild of Por Santa Maria. 

These works having brought Giovan-Francesco into high 
credit, the Consuls of the Guild of Merchants, who had at 
that time caused certain hideous figures of marble, made in 
1240, which had stood over the three gates of the Church of 
San Giovanni to be taken down, as we have before related ; 
these Consuls, I say, having commissioned Andrea Contucci 
of Sansovino, to execute those which were to replace the old 
ones, over that door of San Giovanni which looks towards 
the Misericordia, now gave Rustici the statues which were 
to be erected over the door which is at the side opposite to 
the Canonicate of the church, and commanded that he should 
prepare three figures in bronze, each four braccia high; these 
figures to be of similar subjects to the old ones, a San 
Giovanni preaching namely, and represented as standing 
between a Pharisee and a Levite. 

Now this work was one entirely after the heart of Giovan- 
Francesco, first, because it was of so much importance, and 
was to be erected in a place of such great renown, and next, 
on account of the competition with Andrea Contucci : he set 
hand to it therefore immediately, and made a small model, 
but this he greatly surpassed by the excellence of the work 
itself, to which he gave all the consideration which so im- 
portant an undertaking demanded, and at which he laboured 
steadily with infinite diligence. The work being finished, was 
considered to be in all its parts the most perfectly composed 
and best arranged performance of the kind that had ever 
then been seen, the figures exhibiting an absolute perfection 
of form, and the aspect of the faces having singular grace as 
well as infinite majesty and force : the nude arms and lower 
limbs are likewise most admirably executed, and are con- 
joined to the trunks in a manner so entirely irreproachable, 
that better could not be ; and, to say nothing of the beauty 

VOL. V. 9 
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given to tlie liands and feet, how graceful are the attitud 
and what heroic gravity have those heads I* 

A’’hile Giovan-Francesco was modelling this work in clay, 
he would permit no one to be about him but Leonardo da 
Yinci ; and he, whether in the preparation of the moulds, the 
securing of these with their irons, or whatsoever other part 
of the process was in hand, never left his side ; some are 
therefore of opinion—but they know nothing beyond wha^f 
I here say— that Leonardo worked at this group with hi^ 
own hand, or that he at the least assisted Eustici with his- 
counsel and good judgment. These statues, which are the 
best and most perfectly executed of any that have ever been 
produced in bronze by a modern master, were completed at 
three castings, and were chiselled at that house of the Yia 
de’ Martelli, in which, as we have said, Giovan-Francesco 
liad his abode ; as were also the ornaments which surround 
the figure of San Giovanni, with the two columns, the cornices, 
and the devices of the Guild of the Merchants, which all 
form part of the work, f 

Near the figure of San Giovanni, which is one of singular 
power and animation, is that of a bald and somewhat cor- 
pulent man, also very finely done ; the right hand of this 
figure is placed on his side, one of the shoulders is partially 
nude, with the left hand he holds a scroll before his eyes, 
and standing with the left leg crossed over the right, he is 
waiting in a most thoughtful attitude for the moment when 
he may utter the reply which he has manifestly prepared for 
the The vestments of this figure exhibit textures 

of two kinds ; one of a slight and thin fabric, which floats 
about the nude parts of the-form ; the other much thicker 
and firmer, of which the mantle worn over the lower vest- 
ments is composed; the folds of these draperies are singularly 

* The praises bestowed by Vasari are in no degree exaggerated. Cicog- 
nara, writing two centuries and a half after him, has spoken of these works 
in the following terms Three of the most admirable figures produced 
by Sculpture in the commencement of the age here in quescion, are to be 
seen on that gate of the Florentine Baptistery which looks towards the 
House of Works, and these may truly be accounted among the most per- 
fect productions exhibited by the Art of that period.” See Scoria della 
Scultura^ &c. 

t All still retain their places. 

f In the Sioria of Cicognara, above cited, this figure is engraved in 
outline. Sea Plate lxxii 
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flowing and easy, they are also very judiciously arranged ; 
of equal merit is the second figure, that of the Pharisee 
namely, the hand is placed on the beard, which it presses 
back in a certain manner, and the face wears an expression 
of infinite gravity, while it likewise gives evidence of much 
astonishment at the words of the preacher/^ 

While Rustic! was occupied with this work, he became 
weary of having to make daily application for money to the 
Syndics of the G-uild above-named, or to their deputies, and 
the rather as the same persons were not always in attend- 
ance, and are besides, for the most part, men who have but 
little regard for distinguished ability, and do not care greatly 
for the merits of the work before them. Griovan -Francesco 
became weary of this I say, and to finish the undertaking, 
he sold an estate belonging to his patrimonial inheritance, 
and which he possessed at San Marco Vecchio, a place situate 
at a short distance from Florence. Yet notwithstanding all 
these labours, expenses, and cares, he was but very poorly re- 
warded by those Syndics and by his fellow citizens. One 
of the Ridolfi, who was a chief of that G-uild, more parti- 
cularly showed himself adverse to the interests of Rustic!, 
moved by some private pique, or perhaps offended because 
the latter did not pay him honour enough ; perhaps also, 
because Giovanni would not let him see the figures in pro- 
gress whenever he desired to do so. Be this as it may, Ridolfi 
was always found to be the opponent of Rustic! in every ques- 
tion arising between him and the Syndics. 

That which ought to have redounded to the honour of 
Giovan-Francesco was consequently turned to his injury, 
seeing that, whereas he had merited a double degree of 
reverence, as a distinguished artist no less than a noble 
and citizen of eminent station, his having become a sculp- 
tor deprived him, with the ignorant and foolish, of that 
honour and respect which were due to his birth. When his 
work had to be estimated, therefore, and when Giovan- 
Francesco on Ms part had chosen Michelagnolo Buonarroti 
for that office, the Court of Syndics, by the persuasion of 
Ridolfi, selected Baccio d’ Agnolo to perform the same duty 
on their part. Of this, Rustic! complained bitterly, remark- 
ing to the Syndics, in full council assembled, that the per- 
* This vdil also be found in Cicognara, soc ciL 
F 2 
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Blitting a wood- worker and artisan to estimate the work 
of a sculptor and statuary, was too extraordinary a pro- 
ceeding ,* nay, he did all but inform those personages that 
he considered them little better than a herd of stu])id 
oxen ; whereupon liidolfi replied, that the choice had been 
well made, and that Eustici was himself a proud and insolent 
person. 

But what was more unjust than all, has yet to be related : 
the work, which deserved full two thousand crowns, was 
estimated at hve hundred only, and even that sum was 
never entirely paid to G-iovan-Francesco : four hundred were 
all that he could ever obtain, nor did he receive that until 
it was extorted by the intervention of Giulio, Cardinal de’ 
Medici. At the spectacle of so much baseness, Eustici with- 
drew almost in despair, and resolving never more to accept 
any commission from the Civic Magistrates, or indeed from any 
Company which might render him liable to have more than 
one person to deal with. 

He now lived a very solitary life, and made his dwelling 
in the rooms of the Sapienza, wliich is near the Monastery 
of the Servite monks, where he employed himself with 
certain small works by way of amusing his leisure, and that 
he might not be wholly idle. But he also wasted both time 
and money in attempting to freeze mercury, and this he did, 
in company with Eaffaello Baglioni, a genius of similar 
character. 

In a picture, three braccia long and two high, Giovan- 
Fraacesco painted the Conversion of St. Paul. This work, 
which is in oil, exhibits a large number of horses ridden by 
sol<hers who accompany the Saint ; and among them are seen 
varied and beautiful attitudes with many fine foreshortenings : 
it is now, with other productions of Gio van -Francesco, in the 
possession of the heirs of the above-named Pietro Martelli, to 
whom it was presented by the artist. There is a small pic- 
ture by the same hand, and representing a Hunt, which is the 
property of Lorenzo Borghini, by whom it is held in the 
utmost estimation, as a most fanciful and beautiful perform- 
ances which it certainly is ; Lorenzo being one who greatly 
dehghts in the productions of our arts. 

For the Huns of Santa Lucia, in the Via di San Gallo 
Giovan-Francesco executed a figure in clay of Our Saviour 
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Christ, appearing to Mary Magdalene in the Garden ; this 
work, which is a mezzo-rilievo, was afterwards vitrified by 
Giovanni della Eobbia, and was placed within a frame of 
inacigno on an altar in the Church of the above-mentioned 
Nuns. For Giacomo Salviati the elder, who was an inti* 
mate friend of II Eustici, that master executed a large 
medallion in marble, to be placed in the chapel of his palace, 
which is situate above the bridge at the Badia. He also 
produced numerous medallions filled with figures of terra 
cotta in full relief, to say nothing of many other beautiful 
decorations, which were, for the most part, nay rather, almost 
all, destroyed by the soldiery in the year of the siege, when 
the palace was set on fire by those who were adverse to the 
party of the Medici. 

Giovan-Francesco had a great love for that place, and 
would sometimes stroll out of Florence in his long gown'^ 
until he would get even to the Palace ; having cleared 
the city, he would throw the gown over his shoulder, and, 
thus accoutred would pass slowly forward lost in thought, 
until he reached his favourite spot. One day among others, 
he was going along that road, when, feeling himself too warm, 
he concealed that long robe of his in a sloe-bush, and never 
thought of it again until he had been at the Palace two days. 
He then sent one of his servants to seek the gown, and 
seeing the man return after having found it, he exclaimed : 

Ah ! the world has got to be too good ! it must be coming 
to its end, and can’t last much longer !” 

Giovan-Francesco was a man of exceeding kindness, and 
very charitable to the poor, insomuch that he would suffer 
none to depart unconsoled. His money was kept in a sort 
of basket, whether he had little or much, and from this he 
would give, according to his ability, to all who asked of him. 
Wherefore it chanced one day that a poor man, who very often 
went to beg assistance from II Eustici, and saw him con- 
stantly going to that basket for the alms which he be^ 
stowed, said, whispering to himself and without expecting to 
be heard, — “ Ah ! my God I if I had hut what that basket 
contains, I should soon be out of my difiiculties.” Giovan- 

• In lucco. The mode of dress thus described is said to have been 
peculiar to the Florentine citizens of a certain rank, and consisted in a 
long loose robe or gown, usually of a dark colour. 
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Francesco heard this, and having loohed at him fixedly for a 
moment, he said — Come hither, and I will content thee. 
He then emptied the basket into the skirt of the poor man's 
garment, and said, “ Go, and may God grant his blessing.” 
He then sent to Niccolo Buoni, who was his most intimate 
friend, for more money ; indeed the whole of his affairs were 
arranged by this Niccolo, who received and kept account of 
his rents, and of the income which he received from the 
Monte^* as well as of the produce of his farms. This Niccolo 
sold at the right season, and it was his custom to give Eustici 
what money he wanted every weeli ; these sums Giovan- 
Francesco would throw into the drawer of his desk, which 
he never locked, all who might want any for the necessities 
of the house taking therefrom without restraint, as they 
happened to require it. 

But, returning to the works of II Eustici, I have to relate 
that he executed a singularly beautiful Crucifix in wood, the 
size of life, which he proposed to send into France ; but the 
work remained in the keeping of Niccolo Buoni, with other 
bassi-rilievi and designs, being left with him when Giovan- 
Francesco determined to quit Florence, which he fancied was 
no longer a favourable abode, and thinking, perhaps, that in 
changing his residence he should change his fortune also. 
The Crucifix is still in the possession of Buoni, therefore, 
together with the other productions just alluded to. For the 
Duke Giuliano, by whom he was always much favoured, 11 
Eustici executed a portrait of himself, in mezzo-relievo ; this 
was a profile which Giovan-Francesco cast in bronze, and it 
was considered to be an admirable work ; the present pos- 
sessor of the same is Messer Alessandro, the son of Messer 
Ottaviano de’ Medici. 

^ To the painter Euherto di Filippo Lippi, who was his 
disciple, Giovan-Francesco gave many works by his hand, 
bassi-rilievi, namely, with models and designs ; among others 
a Leda, a Europa, a Neptune, and a most beautiful Vulcan, 
with a small work in hasso-rilievo, exhibiting the nude figure 
of a man on horseback, which is singularly beautiful. This 
is now in the study of Don Silvano Eazzi, at the Angeli. 

* For an explanation of wliat is meant by this word Monte^ to aivo 
irivich wonld require a greater space than could be afforded to the compass 
oi a note, the reader is referred to Ranke, History of the Popes, voU 
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The same artist also produced an exceedingly beautiful female 
figure, two braccia high, intended to represent a G-race ; but 
what became of it is not known, nor can the hands into which 
it has fallen be ascertained. 

Horses in clay by this artist, and similar to those before- 
mentioned, some bearing riders, and some fhllen, with the 
cavaliers lying beneath them, abound in the dwellings of the 
citizens, these works having been presented to the persons 
possessing them, by Giovan-Prancesco, who was not as mvn 
are for the most part discourteous and avaricious, but mo-t 
liberal and obliging, to those who were of the number of his 
friends — Dionigi da Diacceto, for example, a very excellent 
and much respected gentleman, who like Niccolo Buoni took 
charge of Bustici’s ^airs, and was very much the friend of 
the latter, received many bassi-rilievi as gifts from Ms hands. 

There was never a more amusing or more fanciful person 
than Giovan-Trancesco, nor could there well be a man who 
had more delight in animals. He had a hedgehog among 
others, which he had rendered so tame that it would he under 
the table like a dog, but sometimes rolled itself against 
people’s legs, after a fashion that made the owners glad 
to draw them back into their own keeping : he had an eagle 
also, with a raven, which had been taught to speak so plainly, 
that lie was frequently taken by those who heard and did not 
see him, for a human being. Giovan-Francesco also gave 
his, attention to necromancy nay, according to what I am 
told, he caused his disciples and servants to suffer excessive 
terrors thereby, and was thus enabled to keep them in such 

^ An Itcilian commentator on the worhe of Yasan womd have us he 
certain that the latter here means to speak only of sleight of hand, 
and that commentator may be right but he who has read the Life of 
Pierino da Vinci (see vol. iv. p. 220), to say nothing of many other pas- 
sages to a similar effect, that might be cited from our author’s works, wil 
at once perceive that Yasari’sbelief in necromancy, chiromancy, ei id genus 
omne, is a thing which may not be denied. That he had most high and reve^ 
rend authority for his belief is however as undeniable ; hear, fir example, 
what the Spaniard, Mendoza, among others, — and writing of Vasari’s time — 
has to say on that subject : — He (the Pope) will decide no question, he 
will take zro journey, hold no sitting of the Consistory, do nothing, in short, 
witiiout first consulting the stars ; nay, the matter has come to such a 
pass, that very few Cardinals would transact an affair of any kind, were it 
but to buy a load of wood, except after consultation duly held with soma 
"Astrologer or Wizard.” 
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perfect obedience, that he was thereby permitted to live 
without cares as regarded his domestics. He had a room 
constructed almost in the manner of a fishpond, and in this 
he kept numerous snakes and serpents of various kinds, which 
could not get out ; and here he found the greatest amuse- 
ment, more particularly in the summer, from standing to look 
at these creatures ; observing their fierce gambols, and the 
strange contortions they made, with indescribable pleasure 
and interest. 

In his rooms at the Sapienza, Giovan-Prancesco Bustici 
was accustomed to assemble a company of gentlemen, who 
called themselves the Brotherhood or Society of the Paiuolo,^ 
their numbers were limited to twelve, and these were Bustici 
himself, Andrea del Sarto, f the painter Spillo, Domenico 
Puligo, the goldsmith Bobetta,^ Aristotile da Sangallo, 
Francesco di Pellegrino, Niccolo Buoni, Domenico Baccelli, 
who played and sang most admirably, and the sculptor Solos- 
meo;| Lorenzo’ called Guazzetto,|| the painter, was also of the 
number, as was Boberto di Filippo Lippi, who was their 
steward. Each of these members was permitted to bring 
four of his friends to their suppers and amusements of dif- 
ferent kinds, but not more. 

How the order observed in these suppers was this (and I 
describe it the more willingly, because the custom of forming 
such companies is now almost wholly abandoned and laid 
down) : every member was enjoined to contribute one dish 
to the repast, and in this dish it was always expected that 
he should display some new or ingenious invention ; having 
brought his contribution, each member presented the same 
to the lord of the feast, who was always one of the members, 


^ A cauldron oi pot for boiling meat, &c. 

f The Italian annotators affirm it to have been before this company 
that Andrea del Sarto read the translation or imitation of the Batrdoho- 
myomachia, attributed to his pen, and this vvould appear probable from 
the close of each canto the author addresses his thanks to 
j Companions of the Pajuolo,” for the patient hearing ac- 
corded to his verses. ° 


with \ 7 ^ his engravings. Mr. Young Ottley mentions his works 
with appmtetion and Bartsch has enumerated certain of ki. plates. See 
also ^am, Bnadopedia Meto-liea delle Belle Arti. 

? So osmep has been more than once mentioned in these Lives, hut more 
P J ‘ See vol. iii p. 263, et sen. 

1 A disciple of Rusiici, of whom thirc is further mention hereaflw. 
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and wlio, on receiving it, made it over at once to some one 
among them, whomsoever he pleased, receiving from him 
at the same time his own dish in return, which in like 
manner the lord then presented to another of the members, 
selecting at his good pleasure as before. When all were at 
table, each offered to the other of his dish, as was reasonable, 
thus every one had a portion of all, if it so pleased him ; but 
he who, in his choice or invention, had stumbled upon that 
previously chosen by another, was chastised for his fault. 

One evening, among others, that Giovan-Francesco was 
giving a supper to these his companions of the Paiuolo, he 
commanded that they should substitute for the table an 
immense Cauldron, made from a large vat, within which all 
the guests found ample space, while the dishes were arranged 
in such a manner that they also appeared, as did the guests, 
to be floating in the water of the cauldron ; the viands thus 
presented in the centre of the cauldron were illuminated from 
above, from the handle of the pot that is to say, which had 
the form of a bow, and whence there proceeded so bright a 
light that all the company could clearly examine each other s 
faces thereby. When all were thus most commodiously seated 
within the cauldron, there was seen to rise from the centre 
of the same, a tree with numerous branches, whereon were 
placed the first course of the meats composing the supper ; and 
when that course was despatched the tree descended below, 
where were situated musicians sounding various instrun.ents. 
Immediately afterwards the tree rose anev , presenting the 
second course; and again in like manner th^ third, continuing 
thus through the whole supper, servants being meanwhile in 
constant attendance and serving to all the finest and most 
generous wines. 

This invention of the Cauldron, which was admirably 
managed, and decorated with pictures and paintings on 
canvas, was much commended by the members of the society : 
the particular contribution of Rustici on that occasion was 
a boiler or stew-pan formed of pastry, and wherein Ulysses 
was seen to be plunging Ms father, for the purpose of making 
him young again ; the two figures of Ulysses and Laertes being 
represented by two boiled capons, which were most dexte- 
rously made into the forms of men by adding the limbs and 
vai'ious parts required, each member being composed oi 
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things suitable and good to eat, and all affixed with due care 
to the bodies of the capons. 

Andrea del Sarto presented on the same occasion a temple 
of eight sides, resembling the Baptistery of San Giovanni 
in form, but raised upon columns. The pavement of this 
temple was an enormous dish of jelly, divided into compart- 
ments of various colours to represent mosaic ; the columns, 
which appeared to be of porphyry, were very large and thick 
sausages, the capitals of the columns were made of Parmesan 
cheese, the cornices were of sugar-work, while the tribune 
was formed out of sections of Marchpane. In the centre oi 
the temple was a singing desk, made of cold veal, the book 
was formed of Lasagna,^ the letters and musical notes being 
made of pepper-corns ; the singers standing before the desk 
were roasted thrushes and other small birds placed upright, 
with their beaks wide open as in the act of chanting, they 
wore a sort of shirt resembling the tunic of the choristers, 
and this was made of a kind of net-work, contrived in the 
thinnest parts of a caul of hog’s lard ; behind them stood two 
very fat pigeons as contra-bassi, with six ortolans, which re- 
presented the soprani, or trebles. 

The dish presented by Spillo was the figure of a Tinker 
made from a great goose, or other bird of similar sort ; and 
this man, so contrived out of a goose, carried with him all the 
tools required for the mending of a cauldron in case of need. 
Domenico Pulig^ brought a roasted pig, but so treated as to 
resemble a scul^ maid watching a brood of chickens, and 
having her dist' h and spindle beside her ; she being there” 
for the purpose of washing the aforesaid cauldron. Pobetta 
produced an anvil made out of a calf’s head, with all the 
requirements of the same ; this was to serve for the better 
maintenance in order of the cauldron, and was extremely 
well managed, as indeed were all the contributions (at a word, 
and that I may not have to enumerate each viand one by one), 
which were presented at that suj-per, as well as at the many 

* The Lasagna is a kind of thin paste, resembling that used for maca- 
roni, which, being cut into slices and dried, is boiled in water, or, by my 
richer fi-iend, in his good strong grayy or broth, and being thus boiled, may 
be eaten, to the much delectation of him, my said friend, with fresh butter 
and grated cheese : it may he thus eaten, 1 say, but rarely is so, save in 
the sunny land of Italy. 
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>fher festivals given by tbe Company or Srotlierbood of the 
Paiuolo, or Cauldron. 

Another Company, which was that of the Trowel, and of 
which Giovan Francesco was also a member, had its origin 
in the manner following. One evening, in the year 1512 , a 
joyous band had assembled at supper in that garden which 
the humpbacked fifer, Feo d’ Agnolo, who was a right merry 
fellow, then had in the Campaccio ; there were met, with this 
Feo, Ser Bastiano the pig-feeder, SerBaffaello of the Sham- 
bles, the Barber Ser Cecchino, Girolamo del Giocondo, 
and H Baia ; these good souls being all busily employed 
in the eating of their Hicotta* While thus appropriately 
occupied, it chanced that II Baia espied a heap of mortar 
which had been left in the garden at no great distance from 
their table, and in which the mason had left his trowel 
sticking when he quitted his work on the previous day. 
Taking up a morsel of the mortar on the point of that 
trowel therefore, II Baia popped the same into the mouth of 
Feo, who sat gaping wide, in the expectation of a great 
lump of Ricotta, which another of his comrades was about 
to place therein. This being perceived by the company, they 
all began to cry, A Trowel I A Trowel I with the utmost 
force of their voices. 

Out of this circumstance it was that the Company of the 
Trowel took its origin ; and it was determined to make the 
society consist of twenty-four members ; twelve of that 
number being selected from those who, as was the phrase at 
that time, went for the Great,” j- and twelve from such of 

* Another dainty, little known beyond the country of its birth; yet not 
a few of my readers will remember to have turned in their despair, from 
the wickedly-nauseous butter of certain Italian towns (whose names, as 
we are doing a little evil -speaking, the present writer refrains hom par- 
ticularizing) to the white and not uninviting looking Ricotta, a prepara- 
tion of milk, somewhat resembling curd, or a something between that and 
cream cheese. This contrivance, my readers may have essayed perchance, 
but few will have felt themselves greatly consoled thereby for the loss of 
their good English butter. It is nevertheless much eaten by Italians of 
the lower orders, sometimes with a preparation of wine, sugar, and spices, 
by way of sauce ; a re-inforcement respecting the merits whereof, the ex- 
perience of this deponent doth not enable her to speak. 

T The phrase, “ to go for the Great,” was originally applied in Florence 
to those families whose names had been inscribed on the ancient rolls oi 
the principal Guilds, and who were consequently considered of greater im- 
portance than those of others among the citizens. It afterwards came to 
be used as expressing every distinction of what kind soever. — MasseliL 
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tlie citizens as “ went for tlie Little it was furthermore 
decreed, that the ensign of the Company should he a trowel, 
to which they afterwards added one of those little black 
vessels, with large heads and a certain species of tail, which 
are also called in the Tuscan language Cazzuole or Trowels, 
For their patron saint, these brethren of the Cazzuola chose 
Sant’ Andrea, whose festival they celebrated with great 
magnificence and a splendid supper, given according to the 
rules laid down by their society. 

’ The first members of the company were, for those of the 
Great, Jacopo Bottegai, Fi'ancesco Rucellai, and Domenico 
his brother ; Gio Battista Ginori, Girolamo del Giocondo, 
Giovanni Miniati, Niccolo del Barbigia, and Mezzabotte his 
brother ; Cosimo da Panzano, and Matteo his brother ; Marco 
Jacopi, and Pieraecino Bartoli. While for those of the 
Little the members were, Bastiano Sagginotti, Ser Raffaello 
del Beccaio, Scr Cecchino de’ Profumi ; the painters Giuli- 
ano Bugiardini, and Francesco Granacci, Giovan-Francesco 
Rustici, the hunchback Feo, with the musical performer 
Talina his companion ; the fifer Pierino, a certain Giovanni 
who was one of the city trumpeters, and the artilleryman 
Baia. The associates of the company were, Bernardino di 
Giordano, 11 Talano, II Caiano, Maestro Jacopo del Bientina, 
and the brazier Messer Gio Battista di Cristofano, both 
heralds of the Signoria: to these were added Buon Pocci 
and Domenico Barlacchi.* 

The Company had not been many years in existence be- 
fore the festivals given by it, and the amusement occasioned 
thereby, had so greatly increased its reputation that the 
following personages were made members of the Brother^ 
hood of the Trowel : the Signor Giuliano de’ Medici, Ottan- 
goio Benvenuti, Giovanni Canigiani, Giovanni Serrestori, 
Giovanni Gaddi, Giovanni Bandini, Luigi Martelli, Paolo da 
Romena, and the hunchback Filippo Pandolfini. With these 
were at the same time admitted in quality of associates, the 
painter Andrea del Sarto, Bartolommeo, a musician and 
trumpeter ; Ser Bernardo Pisanello ; the cloth-shearer Piero, 
II Gemma, who was a shopkeeper ; and lastly, the physician. 
Maestro Manente da San Giovanni. 

^ ‘'A man of so facetious a humour,” remarks Bottari, ^‘^that his 
hnlliaut sayings were collected, and submitted to the press.” 
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The feasts held by these companions at different times 
were innumerable, but I propose to make mention of some 
few amonsf them only, and that chiefly for the benefit of 
those who are not acquainted with the usages of those 
societies which are now, as I said before, almost wholly 
extinct. The first supper given by the men of the Trowel, 
and which was arranged by G-iuliano Bugiardini, was held 
at the place called L’Aia, or the threshing floor of Santa 
Maria Nuova, where the bronze doors of San Griovanni were 
cast, as we have before related. Now, the lord of the feast 
had commanded that all the guests should be permitted to 
appear in whatsoever habiliments might best please them, but 
if any two should chance to present themselves in the same 
garb they were to be punished for that misdeed ; the Com- 
pany, therefore, appeared in the most fanciful and most 
eccentric, but also most beautiful, vestments that can be 
imagined. 

The hour of supper having arrived, the guests were placed 
at table in order according to the character of their clothing ; 
those who wore the dress of princes were placed first, the 
rich and noble followed, and those who had attired them- 
selves as poor men were sent to the lower end ; but with 
regard to the jests and sports that were enacted after the 
supper, let every one picture to himself what these were, for 
they may be more easily imagined than described. 

At another feast, which was arranged by the above-named 
Bugiardini and Griovan-Francesco Bustici in concert, the 
men of the Company appeared, as had been commanded by the 
lord of the feast, some in the dresses of master masons, and 
some in the garb of hod-men and other labourers ; those who 
“went for the Greater,” bearing the trowel by way of a knife 
for the table, and having a hammer in their girdle ; and 
those who “ went for the Lesser,” with a pail or a hod and 
the windlass or lever in their hands, the trowel being carried 
in the girdle. 

When the whole Company had reached the first chamber, 
they were shown, by the Signore or lord of the feast, the 
ground-plan of a building, which they were to erect for the 
Society, and the masters seating themselves at table around 
this plan accardingly : the labourers then immediately began 
to bring them the materials for laying the foundations, hods 
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or pails that is to say, full of boiled Lasagne and Eicotta 
prepared with sugar, for lime to make mortar ; the sand was 
represented by a mixture of cheese, pepper, and spices of 
different kinds j for gravel they brought coarse sugar-plums 
and pieces of Berlingozzo cake ; the bricks, great or small, 
and the tiles^ were represented by loaves of bread and cakes, 
which were served in, or rather thrown out from, baskets 
and hods brought on hand-barrows. 

After this there was borne in the pedestal or socle of 
a column, but the construction of that basement was not 
approved by the stone-cutters, who, declaring it to be not 
well executed, adjudged it to be taken to pieces, whereupon 
they threw themselves on the same, and found it to be en- 
tirely composed of pasties, livers, cutlets, and other eatables 
of similar kind ; all which being placed before the masters by 
the labourers, w^ere eaten accordingly. Next was presented 
a column wound around with the tripe of calves, and this 
ornament being removed, the boiled veal and capons of which 
the column was composed were consumed; when the master 
builders proceeded to eat the base, which was of Parmesan 
cheese: and the capital, w'hich was marvellously compounded 
of pieces carved from roasted capons and slices of veal, the 
mouldings being most fancifully made of tongues. 

But why do I linger over all these particulars ? Let it 
suffice to say, that after the column there was presented on 
a car, a piece of an architrave very completely formed, with 
frieze and cornice so admirably arranged, and for the con- 
struction of which so many kinds of eatables were employed, 
that to enumerate the whole of them would make much too 
long a story; it shall be sufficient to say, therefore, that 
when it was time to break up the party, after many peals of 
thunder, there fell a most cleverly contrived shower of rain, 
which instantly drove all these builders, masters, and work- 
men from their labours, and every man departed to his home. 

Another’ time, and when Matteo da Panzano was master 
of the feast, the supper was ordered after the manner 
following Ceres, seeking Proserpine her daughter, who 
had been carried off by Pluto, entered the apartment wherein 
all the men of the Trowel were assembled, and presentin<^ 
herself before the Signore, she begged that he, with his 
guests, would be pleased to accompany her to the infernal 
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regions. To tliis request, after much discussion pro and 
con, the Society consented, and agreed to follow her guid- 
ance; they then proceeded to a somewhat darkened chamber, 
where, in place of a door, they found the open mouth of a 
serpent, the head of which filled all one side of the room ; 
and having assembled around this door, while Cerberus kept 
barking, Ceres inquired if her lost child w^ere there, and 
having received the reply that she was, the mother added 
that she desired to receive her daughter back. 

But to this there came answer from Pluto to the effect 
that he would not give her up; this reply being accompanied 
by an invitation for Ceres and all her company to the nuptials, 
which were then about to be solemnized ; and that bidding 
having been accepted, they all passed through the above- 
described mouth, which was full of teeth, and, moving on 
hinges, permitted only two of the guests to pass at a time, 
after which it closed again. By degrees, however, the whole 
assembly got in, when they found themselves in a vast 
chamber of a circular form, which had but one small glim- 
mer of light in the centre, and this burnt so faintly that the 
guests could not distinguish each other without difficulty ; 
here they were forced ir.lo their seats, which surrounded a 
table covered with black, by a most hideous-looking devil, 
who drove each to his place with a huge toasting-fork, when 
Pluto commanded that, in honour of his wedding, the pains 
of hell should cease during all the time that those guests 
remained there, a command wliich was obeyed accordingly. 

Now, around that chamber there had been painted ail the 
gulphs and caverns of the regions of the damned, with their 
several pains and torments ; in an instant therefore, and 
with the swiftness of a flash of lightning, fire being set to a 
match prepared for the purpose, there sprang up flames in 
each of those cavernous dungeons, when the mode and manner 
in which the dwellers in those dismal abodes were tormented 
became at once fully apparent. 

The viauds to be consumed at that infernal supper, more- 
over, were all presented under the forms of the most abomi- 
nable, disgusting, and repulsive looking animals; but beneath 
the hideous covering of pastry, or other materials, there were, 
in fact, concealed the most exquisite meats, in the richest 
and most costly variety. The skin, I say, and the external 
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parts, caused these eatables to appear as if nothing less than 
serpents, adders, lizards, newts, great venomous spiders, 
toads, frogs, scorpions, bats, and animals of similar kind, 
were to be"" forced upon the guests, but within these articles 
were found to be the most choice and inviting preparations; 
these were placed before each guest with a hre-shovel, 
under the direction of the huge devil before-mentioned, 
while a comrade of his brought wines of the finest quality 
in vessels of hideous form, and these he poured into ladles 
looking like such as are used for melting glass, and which 
served the guests as beakers. 

After these first dishes, which were hut as a species of 
antepast,’^ or foretaste, there were fruits placed on tlie 
table as if for dessert, pretending that the supper (which 
had scarcely commenced) was already finished — with sweet- 
meats of various kinds ; but these fruits and confections 
which were cast about and rudely scattered all over the 
table, were apparently relics of the dead, although in fact 
the seeming bones were most delicate compositions of sugar, 
&c. This being done, command was given by Pluto (who 
announced that he was then going to his repose), to the effect 
that the ordinary pains should recommence and the con- 
demned be tormented anew; whereupon the lights by which 
the places of torture had been previously shown were instan- 
taneously extinguished, aye, in less than the twinkling of an 
eye, and at the same moment there arose sounds of infinite 
horror, groans of the suffering, fearful cries, and exclama- 
tions full of terror. Then, in the midst of that darkness, 
and holding a faint light which did but just permit him to 
be seen, appeared the form of that Baia, the artillery-man of 
whom I have before spoken, and wbo was one of the guests, 
but had now been condemned to hell by Pluto, because in 
preparing fire-works and “girandole” he had always con- 
fined his inventions to a representation of the seven mortal 
sins and things appertaining to the realms of the infernal king. 
While all were occupied with that spectacle and in listen- 
ing to those outcries, lamentations, and meanings, the whole 
of the grizly sight was swept away; and lights then appear- 
ing, there was seen in its stead the most royal and magnifi- 
cent preparation for a supper, which was instantly laid with 
all respect before the guests by well-appointed and watch- 
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fully obedient servants. At tbe end of the feast, a sbip 
laden witb choice confections appeared, and this the masters 
thereof, as men who were selling their merchanize, distributed 
among the company; when all were thus disposed of the 
guests were conducted into the upper rooms, where a much 
renowned comedy called Philogenia, for which very splendid 
and beautiful scenic decorations had been prepared, was 
performed ; after w^hich all departed, in the dawn of the 
morning, and having been infinitely delighted, to their 
respective homes. 

Two years had elapsed from the time of the feast above 
described, when, after many festivals and dramatic per- 
formances, it again came to the turn of the same person to 
be Signore,” -when, by way of reproving some of the 
members who had gone to unreasonable expenses for those 
suppers, and, as the phrase goes, had “ eaten themselves up 
alive ” in the same ; he caused his feast to be arranged as 
follows : — At the Aia, or threshing floor of Santa Maria, 
where the Company was accustomed to hold its assemblies, 
he caused figures such as are commonly depicted on the 
walls and at the entrances of almshouses and hospitals, to 
be painted on the building, outside of the door : that of 
the Director, or Spedalingo, among others, who was repre- 
sented as in the act of charitably and kindly receiving 
certain pilgrims and poor men. This picture was displayed 
on the evening of the feast, and when the members began to 
arrive ; having knocked, and being received by the Speda- 
lingo, the guests were then ushered into a great room, such 
as are used in almshouses, with its beds ranged on each side, 
and all the rest of the furniture being of the sort usually 
found in places of that kind. 

In the centre of the chamber, and gathered about a great 
fire, were Bientiua, Battista delh Ottonaio, Barlacchi, 
Baia, and others selected from the most facetious of the 
companions, all clothed in the garb of idle, worthless 
beggars, and poor wretched rogues. These men assumed 
the appearance of not supposing themselves to he visible 
to the general company of the guests, who soon began to 
assemble, and of whom, in their turn, they took no notice 
whatevei% hut carried on a discourse relating entirely to the 
men of the society by whom they were surrounded. These 

VOL. y. G 
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they assailed witliout mercy, by no means sparing them- 
selves, although their remarks consisted of the most biting 
sarcasms, being levelled more especially against those who 
had thrown away their property, and squandered more 
of their substance than it was advisable to spend, in festi- 
vals, suppers, &c. When all the members of the Company 
were assembled, and this discourse had come to an end, 
there appeared to them their patron, Sant’ Antonio, who, 
delivering them from the Poor-house, conducted them into a 
chamber, magnificently prepared, where they all supped 
joyously together. 

That being done, Sant’ Antonio pleasantly advised them, 
to the end that they might keep safely out of the Poor- 
house, and not make waste of their property by superfluous 
expense — he recommended them, I say, to content themselves 
for the future with one great feast in the year, that done, 
their patron Saint disappeared from amongst them. ISfor did 
the Company fail to obey the injunction thus given ; for 
many years they had only one supper annually ; but this 
was a very magnificent one, with a dramatic representation 
by way of close ; and at various times there were performed 
by them, as we have related in the life of Aristotile da San 
Gallo, the Calandra of Messer Bernardo, Cardinal di 
Bibbiena, the Suppositi and the Cassaria of Ariosto, the 
Clizia, and the Mandragola of Macchiavello. with many 
others. 

On a certain time, when Francesco and Domenico Kucellai 
were Signori of the feast, they performed the Harpies of 
Fineo ; the Signore who succeeded them causing a Disputa- 
tion on the Trinity by certain Philosophers to be represented, 
and therein they exhibited Sant’ Andrea, who commanded 
that all Heaven should be opened to the gaze of the 
beholders, with all the choirs of Angels. A most truly 
beautiful and extraordinary spectacle it was. By Giovanni 
Gaddi, who received aid from Jacopo Sansovino, Andrea 
del Sarto, and Giovann Francesco Kustici, the punishment 
of Tantalus, in the infernal regions, was represented ; and 
while he feasted the Company, they all appeared in the 
habiliments proper to the various Gods of Olympus, ex- 
hibiting besides all the remainder of the Fable with many 
fanciful inventions of gardens, the Elysian fields, effectively 
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arranged nre-works, and other matters, to describe the 
whole of which would make too long a story. 

The invention exhibited by Luigi Martelli also, when hQ 
being Signore, gave his supper to the Company in the house 
of Giuliano Scali,* at the Porta a Pinti, was also a very fine 
one, seeing that he there represented hlars, who, to denote 
his cruelty, was shown entirely covered with gore, in a 
room filled with the bleeding members of the human form ; 
while in another chamber were seen Mars and Venus, whom 
Vulcan has covered with a net, and having done so, 
assembles all the Gods to make them Vvdtnesses of the afiront 
offered to him by Mars and his wicked wife. 

But, after this digression, which, for many causes, does 
not appear to me to be altogether out of place, although it 
may seem to many to be too long, it is time that I should 
return to the life of Giovan-Francesco Rustic!. 

In the year 1528, the Medici being driven from Florence, 
our artist no longer found his residence in that city to his 
liking, and having left the charge of all his affairs to Niccolo 
Buoni, he departed, with his disciple Lorenzo Naldini, 
called Guazzetto, to France, where, being made known to 
the king by Giovambattista della Palla, who was then in 
that country, and by the particular friend of Rustici, Fran- 
cesco di Pellegrino, who had repaired thither hut a short time 
previously, he was received most willingly by the sovereign, 
who instantly gave him a pension of five hundred crowns 
per annum, and for whom Rustici executed certain works, of 
which, however, we cannot obtain exact notices. He also 
received commission to cast a Horse in bronze, to be double 
the size of life, and on which the statue of King Francis 
was to be seated ; to this work he set hand accordingly, 
producing various models which pleased tne monarch 
greatly : nay, continuing his labours, Giovan-Francesco 
then prepared the great model for the figure, of which he 
had made the mould, and was even ready for casting, the 
preparations for which had been made in a large palace, 
given to Giovan-Francesco for his accommodation by King 
Francis. But, whatever the cause may have been, the 

* This house now belongs to the Conte della Gherardesca, and is very 
near the palace occupied by that noble at the Pinti gate.— 

1832 - 8 . 
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work was not finished when the King died ; and on the 
accession of King Henry to the throne our artist was one 
of the many persons who were deprived of their pensions, 
the expenses of the Court being considerably decreased. 

It is said that Giovan-Francesco, being then old, and not 
in very good circumstances, lived for some time on the rent 
which he received for the large palace and its adjacent 
buildings, for which he was indebted to the generosity oi 
lung Francis ; but Fortune, not content with all that this 
man had before endured, was preparing for him a very, 
great blow in addition to the rest, seeing that King Henry 
presented the palace above-mentioned to the Signor Pietro 
Strozzi, and Giovan-Francesco would have found himself in 
a most grievous strait, had it not been for the compassion of 
that noble, who, grieving much for the distress of Kustici (the 
latter having made himself known to Pietro), came in happy 
hour to the rescue, and that in his utmost need ; Strozzi 
installing him in an abbey, or some place of that kind, 
which belonged to bis brother.* There the needy old age 
of Giovan-Francesco was not only guarded from want, but 
he was very comfortably served and cared for, as befitted 
his condition and merits, even to the end of his life. 

H Rustic! died at the age of eighty, and his possessions 
came for the most part into the possession of the above- 
named Signore, Piero Strozzi ; but I will not omit to 
mention, that while Antonio Miai,f a disciple of Buonar- 
roti, was living in France, and receiving much aid as 
^vell as kindness from Giovan-Francesco, there came into 
the hands of the latter many designs and models by Michel- 
ugnolo, one portion of which was, at a later period, in the 
possession of the sculptor, Benvenuto Cellini, who was then 
in France, and who afterwards brought those effects to 
Florence. 

Giovan-Francesco Rustici, as I have before said, was not 


* The Cardinal Lorenzo Strozzi, brother of Piero the Marshal, and of 
Leone the Governor of Capua and Admiral of France, both, or rather all 
three, being sons of the renowned Filippo Strozzi, who killed himself or 
was slam in the Lower Fortress dunng the reign of Cosmo I., and is 're- 
garded by many writers as the Florentine Cato. — Bd. Fhr,, 1832-8. 

t This disciple of Michael Angek received from his master the famous 
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only without an equal for the casting of 'works in metal, hut 
he was moreover a man of excellent life : of incomparable 
goodness to all men, he was more especially a most charitable 
friend of the poor ; wherefore it is but just and by no means 
surprising, that he, in his need, should be assisted with the 
utmost liberality, when in want of money and aU other things, 
by the above-named Signor Piero ; for it is not to be ques- 
tioned, being true above all other truth, that even in this 
life, the good that we do to our neighbour for the love of 
Grod, is often restored to us by twice a thousand fold. 

Rustic! designed most admirably, as may be seen, not only 
from the specimens in our own book, but also from those 
m th collection of the very reverend Bon Vineenzio Bor- 
ghini. 

The above-named Lorenzo Naldini, called Gruazzetta, who 
was the disciple of Rustici, has executed many works of 
sculpture in France,* and these are declared to be admirable; 
but I have not been able to ascertain the particulars of the 
same, any more than of those performed by his master, who 
cannot, as we must needs believe, always have remained idle 
during the many years of his abode in France, nor could he 
even have been constantly occupied with the house of which 
we have made mention. 

Now Lorenzo Naldini possessed some houses in that suburb 
which lies before the gate of San G^Uo, in Florence ; but these, 
together with other dwellings of the people, were ruined and 
demolished during the siege.'l’ This grieved him so much, 
that when, on revisiting his country in the year 1540, he passed 
through that gate, Lorenzo covered his head with the cape 
of his cloak, when he came within a quarter of a mile of the 
place, and shut his eyes that he might not see the ruin and 
devastation of his home. The guards at the gate, seeing him 
thus muffled, inquired the cause, and being told wherefore ho 
had so concealed his face, they laughed at him for his pains. 
After remaining in Florence some few months, Lorenzo, 
taking with him his mother, then returned to France, where 
he still lives, and is continuing his labours. 

» Where he formed a particular intimacy with Rosso, as has been 
lated in the Life of that painter. See vol. iii. p. 321. 

t That of the vear 1530- 
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THE SCULPTOE, FEA GIOVANN’ AGNOLO MONTOESOLI. 
[born 1428~I)IED 1563-4.] 

To a certain Michele, the son of Agnolo, of Poggibonzi, 
and at a village called Montorsoli, which is situate about three 
miles from Florence on the road to Bologna, where Michele 
had a good and tolerably large farm, there was born a male 
child, to whom he gave the name of his own father and the 
boy’s grandfather, Agnolo that is to say. The child grow- 
ing up and evincing a decided inclination for design, he was 
placed by his father, who acted in pursuance of advice given 
him by various friends, to learn stone carving with certain 
masters who were then occupied among the quarries of Fie- 
■ sole, very nearly opposite to Montorsoli ; continuing his 
labours under these men, therefore, in company with Fran- 
cesco del Tadda,^ who was then a youth, and with others, 
many months had not elapsed before the young Agnolo knew 
perfectly well how to handle his tools, and executed not a 
few works proper to that vocation. 

Having subsequently, and by means of Del Tadda, become 
known to Maestro Andrea, a sculptor of Fiesole,t the latter 
was so greatly pleased with the character of the child, that 
he began to give him instructions ; and his affection for the 
boy increasing, he kept him in his workshop for three years. 
About that time Michele, the father of Agnolo, being dead, 
lie set off with other young stone-cutters to E-ome, whither 
many of that calling then repaired ; and there, having set him- 
self to work in the building of San Pietro, he carved several 
of those rosettes which are in the great cornice that passes 
entirely around the Church, which he did to his great advan- 
tage, receiving good pay for the same. Departing afterwards 
from Rome, I know not why, he engaged himself in Perugia 
with a master stone-cutter, by whom, at the end of a year, he 
was entrusted with the care of all the undertakings passing 
tlirough his hands ; but knowing that his continued abode 

^ The name of this artist was Francesco Ferracd. He was of the same 
family with the artist of his name who is mentioned in a note to the Life of 
Tribolo, as being the first to execute statues in porphyry, voL iv, 

p. 182. 

f Who was also of the Ferrucci family 
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in Perugia was not advisable, since be was not learning any* 
*^bing there, Agnolo removed to Volterra, having found a 
favourable opportunity for doing so, and there worked at the 
tomb of Messer Paffaello Maffei, called II Volterrano and 
for this monument, which was in course of being executed in 
marble, Agnolo carved ornaments, which clearly showed tliat 
he would some day render himself remarkable, and produce 
works meriting remembrance. 

That sepulchral monument being completed, Agnolo, 
hearing that Michelagnolo Buonarroti was then employing 
the best carvers and stone-cutters that he could find, for the 
buildings of the Sacristy and Library of San Lorenzo, 
— Agnolo, I say, departed from Volterra and repaired to 
Florence, where he at once began to work. But he had no 
sooner done so, than Michelagnolo perceived that the youth, 
from whose hand he had seen various ornaments, was one of 
a bold spirit and excellent genius, who performed more work 
in one day than was produced by many older and more 
experienced masters in two, wherefore Buonarroti caused to 
be paid to him, though still but a mere boy, the same salary 
that was given to those of advanced age. 

These buildings having been suspended in the year 1527, 
by the outbreak of the plague and other causes, Agnolo, 
not knowing what else to do with himself, set off for Poggi- 
bonzi, where his father and grandfather had received their 
birth, and there he remained for some time with his uncle, 
Messer Giovanni Norehiati, a pious and learned man,-]- in 
whose house he employed his time solely in drawing and 
studying. But finding that the world seemed all to be turn- 
ing upside-down, he formed the resolution of becoming a 
monk, and devoting Ms time to the calm pursuits of the cloister 
and the salvation of his own soul ; whereupon he betook 
himself to the Hermitage of Camaldoli. This life be tried 
for a time ; but finding that he could not support the dis- 
comforts thereof, nor endure the perpetual fasts, and that 
abstinence from all the enjoyments cf bfe which was there 

* A man renowned for his learning and the excellence of his life.— 

Bottaru . « t -t i 

t Chaplain, and afte wards canon of San Lorenzo ss wu. be seen here- 
after. — Ibid, 
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the rule, he would not remain. Yet during the time that he 
did abide in that place, he made himself particularly ac- 
ceptable to those fathers, because he was of an excellent dis- 
position. The amusement of Agnolo while at the Hermitage, 
consisted in carving the heads of men and different animals, 
with other fanciful inventions, on the upper ends of the stick 
or staff which each of those good fathers was accustomed to 
carry, when he proceeded from Camaldoli to the Hermitage, 
or went into the woods for amusement, at which time the 
rule of maintaining silence is dispensed with. 

Having left the Hermitage with the permission and good 
favour of the Principal, but feeling still strongly disposed 
to become a monk, Agnolo then repaired to La Vernia, 
where he also remained for some time, frequenting the choir 
and holding converse with the fathers. But neither .did 
that mode of life suit him on a further acquaintance ; where- 
fore, having received certain intimations in respect to the 
manner of proceeding observed by various religious com- 
munities in Florence and Arezzo, he visited some of these 
on leaving La Vernia ; and finding that he could not continue 
his care for the welfare of his soul with the desired attention 
to the studies of design, in any other convent so conveniently 
as in that of the Ingesuati of Florence, he presented himself 
to those fathers, and entered their monastery, which is situate 
at the Pinti Gate ; he was very willingly received by 
those ^ monks, the more so as they, labouring much in the 
painting of glass windows, had great hope that in him they 
should find a very useful and valuable assistant. 

• How it has not been the custom with the Padri Ingesuati 
to read Mass, but according to their manner and the rule of 
their order, they keep a priest, who performs that office every 
morning; their Chaplain at that time being a Servite Monk 
named Fra Martino, who was a man of fair judgment and 
respectable^ life. This chaplain, perceiving the genius and 
aptitude of the youth, considered that he would not find 
exercise for the same among the Frati Ingesuati, who do 
nothing but say paternosters, make glass windows, distil 
herbs for sweet waters, dig their gardens, and perform other 
works of similar kind, but do not study or cultivate letters, 
wherefore he did and said so much that Agnolo went forth from 
the Ingesuati, and finally took the monastic habit among the 
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Service Monks, in the Monastery of the Nunziata at Florence* 
This he did on the 7th day of October, in the year 1530, 
receiving the name of Giovann’ Agnolo. 

In the year 1531, having acquired the requisite knowledge 
of such ceremonies and offices as are practised there, while 
he also studied the works of Andrea del Sarto which are in 
that place, Giovann’ Agnolo made what they call his pro- 
fession ; and the following year, to the entire satisfaction of 
those fathers, and after having received the full consent of 
his kindred, he sang his first mass with much pomp and 
ceremony. 

On the expulsion of the Medici, the wax figures of Leo, 
Clement, and other members of that most noble family which 
had been placed in the Cloisters of the Servites in pursuance 
of a vow, had been much injured by some young people, more 
out of their folly than from the bravery and good motives 
which they would fain have had attributed to them, when the 
Monks resolved that those works should be restored; and 
Giovann’ Agnolo, with the aid of some others among them, who 
had given their attention to the making of images, undertook 
to repair such as were old and injured by time, while he 
moulded anew the Popes Leo and Clement, whose figures, 
as he made them, are still to be seen in that place.* Shortly 
afterwards he executed figures of the King of Bossina,t and 
of the old Signor da Piombino ; in these works Fra Giovann’ 
Agnolo gave evidence of having made considerable progress 
in his art. 

In the meanwhile Michelagnolo was in Eome with Pope 
Clement, by whom he had been summoned, because his 
Holiness desired that the works of San Lorenzo should be 
continued ; the Pontiff also required Buonarroti to find him 
a young man who could restore some ancient statues which 
were in the Belvedere and had been broken; whereupon 
Michelagnolo, remembering Fra Giovanni, proposed him to 
the Pope, and his Holiness requested his presence by a brief 
to the General of his order, who granted it, because he could 
not do otherwise, but with a very 111 will.. The young monk 

* They are no longer there, having been removed during the last century. 
— m Fior,, 1832-8. . 

t This is probably the last King of Bosnia, Matthias Huniades, whose 
power was annihilated at the Battle of Mohacz, in the year 1527. 
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having arrived in Borne accordingly, was at once set to work 
in certain rooms of the Belvedere which were assigned to 
him by the Pope as his abode and place of labour ; here he 
restored the left arm of the Apollo and the right arm of the 
Laocoon, both of which are in that place he made arrange- 
ments for the restoration of the Hercules also. 

Now Pope Clement was then accustomed to frequent the Bel-* 
vedere very much, repairing thither almost every morning for 
his diversion, or to perform his devotions; the monk therefore, 
profiting by these occasions, made a portrait of his Holiness 
in marble, which was so good a one, that the work obtained 
for him much praise. He became very acceptable to the 
Pontiff also, and the rather because the latter observed that 
Era Giovanni was most studious of his art, and found too 
that he occupied a part of every night in making designs, to 
the end that he might have something new to show his 
Holiness every morning, nor did Pope Clement fail to take 
infinite pleasure in those productions. 

About that time a Canonicate of San Lorenzo in Florence, 
which is a Church that was built and endowed by the Medici, 
had fallen vacant, when Fra Giovann’ Agnolo, who had laid 
aside his monkish vestments, obtained it for Messer Giovanni 
Norchiati his uncle, who was a chaplain in that Church as 
we have said. 

Pope Clement having then determined that Buonarroti 
should return to Florence, there to finish the works of the 
Sacristy and Library of San Lorenzo, gave him orders, seeing 
that many of the statues were still wanting there, as will be 
related in the Life of Michelagnolo, to the effect that he should 
secure the services of the most able men that could be 
found, but more particularly of the Frate, Giovanff Agnolo : 
Buonarroti, being commanded to proceed as Antonio San 
Gallo had done, when engaged on the completion of the 
works at the Madonna di Loretta. 

Michelagnolo and the Frate repaired to Florence accord- 
ingly, and in the execution of the statues of the Duke Lorenzo 
and of Giuliano, Buonarroti availed himself constantly of 
Giovann’ Agnolo’s assistance in the polishing of the same, 
and in the performance of certain delicacies of execution 
connected with the hollowing out and placing in such relief 
as to be entirely detached from the marble beneath, of certain 
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parts in tliose works; on which occasion Griovann’ Agnolo 
found means to acquire the knowledge of many things from 
that truly divine master Buonarroti, by whose side Le would 
stand during long hours, attentively watching his labours and 
observing the most minute circumstance connected with them. 

Among the other statues still wanting to the comple- 
tion of that work, were those of SS. Cosimo and Damiano, 
which were to stand one on each side of Our Lady ; hlichei- 
agnolo, therefore, took measures for the execution of the 
same, and gave one of them, the San Damiano, to Raffaello 
da Montelupo;* the other, San Cosimo, he commissioned II 
Frate Griovann’ Agnolo to prepare. The latter set himself 
to his labours with very great care accordingly, and made a 
large model of the figure, which was retouched in many parts 
by Buonarroti, or rather Michelagnolo himself made the head 
and arms in clay, these being still in Arezzo in the hands of 
Griorgio Yasari, who preserves them among his most valued 
possessions, as proof of his regard to the memory of so great 
a man.f It is true that there are not wanting those who 
have censured Michelagnolo for that circumstance, saying 
that he had given evidence of but little judgment in con- 
fiding the commission for that statue to Giovann’ Agnolo, 
and had made a bad choice; yet the result proved not only 
that Michelagnolo Buonarroti had chosen most judiciously, 
but that the Frate was a very able man. 

Having completed and erected in their places the statues 
of the Duke Lorenzo and of Giuliano, which he did with 
the assistance of Giovanni Agnolo, Mdchelagnolo was recalled 
by the Pope, who desired that he should make arrangements 
for the execution in marble of the fa9ade of San Lorenzo; he 
returned to Rome therefore, but had not been there long 
before Pope Clement died, when all those undertakings were 
left unfinished. The statue of the Frate Giovann’ Agnolo 
was meanwhile given to public view at Florence with the 
rest; and, unfinished as it was. that work obtained very high 
commendation.^ Of a truth, indeed, whether it is to be 

* See the Life of Raffaello da Montelupo, vol. hi. p. 140. 

t Now unhappily lost, -with the maiw other precious works of art col- 
lected by Vasari. — Ed, Flor.y 1832-8. 

J Cicogiiara speaks in terms of high praise of the head of that figure, 
but does not express satisfaction with other parts. He has giveii an outline 
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attnbuted to the diligence and care of the artist, or to the. 
assistance of Michelagnolo, this figure proved to be the best 
ever executed by the Frate among all that he produced in 
his whole life, and is without doubt entirely worthv of 
the place assigned to it.* 

Buonarroti, being freed - from his engagements at San 
Lorenzo by the death of the Pontiff, now turned his thoughts 
towards the fulfilment of that wliich he had contracted for 
the sepulchral monument of Julius 11. ; but knowing that he 
should have need of assistance in his work, he sent for the 
Frate, wdio did not however proceed to Rome until he had 
first entirely completed the figure of the Duke Alessandro in 
the Nunziata. This he executed in a very beautiful manner, 
and one altogether different from that adopted by those 
artists who had previously treated the same subject ; he has 
represented the Duke in his armour that is to say, and 
kneeling on a casque of the Burgundian fashion, as if in 
the act of recommending himself to the protection of the 
Madonna, beside whom he is placed. Having finished this 
work the monk then w^ent to Rome, where his assistance was 
the utmost value to Michelagnolo, in the preparation of 
that sepulchral monument for Pope Julius alluded to above. 

The Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici was meanwhile given to 
understand that Cardinal Tournon was desirous of taking 
with him a sculptor required at that time for the service of 
the King of France, and therefore proposed to him the Frate 
Giovann^ Agnolo, who being earnestly advised by Michel- 
agnolo with many arguments to accept the appointment, did 
accordingly consent to accompany the Cardinal de Tournon 
to Paris. Arrived in that city, he was introduced to the 
King, and very favourably received by that monarch, who 
very soon afterwards assigned him a pension in addition to 
his stipend, wdth orders that he should at once commence the 
execution of four large statues. But of these the Frate had 
not yet finished the models, when the King, being at a 
distance, and occupied on the borders of his kingdom, in 
wars with the English, he found the treasurers disposed to 
refuse him ids pension ; in effect, he could neither obtain his 

engraving of the work in the Storia della Scultura, plate nxv. See also 
;onio ii. p. 80;J. 

^ The work is still in its place. 
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appointments nor anything else that he required, and with 
which the monarch had commanded that he should be supplied. 

Offended by this treatment, and perceiving that men of 
ability were as much despised and maltreated by the ministers 
of that magnanimous king, as they were valued and honoured 
by the sovereign himself, Giovann’ Agnolo departed, and 
this notwithstanding that all the arrears of his stipend were 
paid to him by the treasurers (who were made aware of his 
displeasure), even to the uttermost farthing. Before he left 
Paris, however, Giovann’ Agnolo declared his purpose oi 
doing so, bv his letters to the Eling as well as to tiie 
Cardinal. 

From the capital of France he proceeded to Lyons, and 
thence by Provence to Genoa, but did not remain there long, 
leaving that city in company with several of his friends, 
with whom he visited Yenice, Padua, Yerona, and Mantua, 
where, to his great pleasure, he saw and sometimes designed, 
many fine buildings, sculptures, and paintings. But that 
which pleased him more than all in Mantua, was the exami- 
nation which he had opportunities for making of the paintings 
executed in that place by Giulio Pomano, some of which he 
copied with much care. Having afterwards been informed, 
(while at Ferrara and Bologna,) that his brethren of the 
Servites were holding a general Chapter of their Order in 
Budrione,he repaired thither to meet the many of his a cquaint- 
ance, who were certain to be found there, more particularly 
the Florentine Maestro Zaccheria, who was his most intimate 
friend ; and at the entreaty of this Maestro Zaccheria, 
Giovanni Agnolo there produced in a day and a night, two 
figures in terra, of the size of life, representing Faith and 
Charity, which were coloured to imitate white marble, and 
served as ornaments to a Fountain contrived by him, with the 
aid of a great copper vessel, for the occasion. This fountain 
continued to throw water during the whole of the day on 
which the Chanter was held, to the reat honour and glory 
of the Frate. 

With the same Maestro Zaccheria, Giovann’ Agnolo then 
returned to Florence, and to his Convent of the Servites, 
where he executed two figures, also in terra, and larger than 
life, which were placed in two niches of the Chapter House; 
these represented Moses and St. Paul, and were very highly 
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extolled.^ He was afterwards sent to Arezzo, hj Maestro 
Dionisio, who was then General of the Servites, and 
eventually made Cardinal by Pope Paul III.; that Dionisio 
considering himself under great obligations to Angelo the 
General of his Order at Arezzo, f by whom he had been 
brought up and instructed in good letters ; and having com- 
missioned Giovann’ Agnolo to erect a magnificent sepulchral 
monument of macigno stone in the Church of San Piero, in that 
city,;|; for the said Aretine General, adorning the same with 
many carvings and statues. On the Sarcophagus is the 
-.figure of the General Angelo, a portrait from the life, with 
two nude figures of children, in full relief, represented, as 
W'eeping while they extinguish the torches of human life ; 
there are besides other ornaments, which render that work 
extremely beautiful ; but it was not entirely completed when 
Giovann’ Agnolo was recalled to Florence, and compelled 
to depart, his presence being required in the last-named 
city, by the preparations which the Duke Alessandro was 
then making for the expected arrival of the Emperor Charles 
Y,, who was at that time returning victorious from Tunis. 

Having reached Florence, the Frate at once proceeded to 
construct a colossal figure of eight braccia high, which he 
placed on a broad pedestal at the Bridge of the Trinita ; 
this, which represented the Eiver Arno, was in a recumbent 
position, and appeared to be rejoicing with the Rivers — 
Rhine, Danube, Biagrada, and Ibero,§ (which had been made 
by other artists) at the coming of his Majesty ; this figure of 
the Arno was a very good and beautiful one. The same 
Frate made a statue, twelve braccia high, for the angle of 
the Carnesecehi, a Jason, Leader of the Argonauts, namely ; 
but tiiis, being as it was of immoderate size, and the time for 
its preparation being short, was not of equal perfection with 
the first-mentioned, nor indeed was another, representing 
Royal Gladness, which the Frate added at the corner of 

* These figures are still in the Chapter House, which is now called the 
Chapel of the Painters, &c. They stand one on each side of Bronzino’s 
picture representing the Most Holy Trinity. —Masselli, 

f The general of the Servites here meant is the Cardinal Dionisio 
Laurerio, of Benevento- — Boitari, 

J This monument still retains its place . — Ed Fhr.^ 1832-8. 

§ The Ebro, or as some say the Tiber, for authorities differ on that 
point, which we leave to the research of our read© 
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the Cuculia. The rapidity with which he had completed 
these works was nevertheless taken into the account, and 
Giovann’ Agnolo obtained much credit for his labours from 
artists, as well as from the people generally. 

Giovann’ Agnolo afterwai* * * § ds returned to finish his work 
at Arezzo, and having there heard that Girolamo Genga* 
was about to execute a monument in marble at IJ rhino, the 
Frate went to seek him ; but no conclusion having been 
arrived at, he turned his face towards Rome, where however 
he did not long delay, but went on to Naples, with the hope 
of being commissioned to construct the sepulchral monument 
of Jacopo Sannazzaro, a Neapolitan gentleman, and poet of 
truly singular merit and admirable qualities. Now Sannaz- 
zaro had built a magnificent and very commodious habita- 
tion, at a place which enjoys a most beautiful, nay rather, an 
exquisite view on the Margoglinof that is to say, which is 
situate at the end of the Chiaja, in the city of Naples, and 
directly faces the shore ; this dwelling, which had the form 
proper to a monastery,^ with a very beautiful little church, § 
was enjoyed by Sannazzaro during his life;l| at his death he 
bequeathed it to the Servite Monks, commanding the Signor 
Cesario Mormerio, and the Conte di Lif,^ executors of his 
will, to construct his sepulchral monument in the church 
which had been erected by himself as we have said, and 
desiring that therein, where the above named fathers were 
always to officiate, his own remains should be deposited. 

The question of making this tomb being then discussed, 

* Whose Life will be found in vol. iv. of the present work, o. 398 

f Now called the Mergellina. 

J The Palace was built by Frederick of Arragon, and that prince, on 
his accession to the throne, presented it to Sannazzaro^ who had been hia 
secretary. 

§ The Church was dedicated to Santa Maria del Parto, by Sannazzaro 
himself, who, as our readers will remember, was the author of the Latin 
poem, De Partu Yirginis, At a later period it was taken fiom the 
Servite Monks, and given to a secular body. 

II This is not strictly correct, the palace having been razed to the ground 
by Philibert de Chalons, Prince of Orange, in the struggle between the 
Imperialists, commanded by himself, and the French, led by Marshal 
Lautrec. Sannazzaro did indeed erect the building ‘‘in the form of a 
monastery,” on the ruins of the palace, and he also did ultimately dispose 
ef the same, as V^asan proceeds to relate. 

^ The Count D'AlifFe that is to say. — Ed, Flor.^ 1832-8. 
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the Sep rite Monks proposed to the executors that the com- 
mission for the same should be given to Gioyann’ Agnolo, 
and he, going, as we have said, in that expectation to Naples, 
the work was finally accorded to him his models were 
indeed found to be much better than those which had been 
prepared by many other sculptors, and he consequently 
received a good share of the 1000 crowns advanced for 
them. Giovann Agnolo then sent Francesco del Tadda, of 
Fiesole,t an able carver, to superintend the excavation of 
the marbles, having given him directions to get forward 
with all such rough hewings, dressings, and carvings, as 
should be demanded for the work, to the end that it might 
proceed with the greater rapidity. 

While the Monk was thus making his arrangements for 
the construction of the above-mentioned sepulchre, the 
Turkish army entered Apuglia, and the people of Naples, 
being thrown into no small terror by that event and by the 
near vicinity of the foe, orders being given for the fortification 
of the city ; four men of eminent distinction, and whose 
judgment was much relied on, being charged with the care 
of the works. These persons, requiring the assistance of an 
able architect, bethought themselves of the Frate, but some 
slight rumour of what was intended having reached his ears, 
and he not thinking that it beseemed a man of religion as he 
was, to meddle with matters of war, left Naples, but first 
gave the executors of Sannazzaro’s testament to understand 
that he would prepare his tomb either at Carrara, or Florence, 
and would take care that it should be finished and erected in 
its place within the appointed time. 

He thus departed, as I have said, from Naples, and repaired 
to Florence, where he at once received commands from the 

* Piacenza (in his additions to Baldinucei) affirms that the commission 
f<ir this tomb first given to Girolamo Santacroce, of whom Vasari has 
made mention in voL iii. p. 253, et seq,, and that he had commenced the 
\vork, but being interrupted by death, Montorsoli was then appointed to 
replace him, in consequence of the protection accorded to his pretensions by 
the Servite Monks. But Domenici, who is the authority best informed, as 
regards hfeapolitan afiairs, maintains that the monks favouring their co-re- 
ligionist, and the executors their fellow citizen, the dispute which ensued, 
wns adjuste«i by the two candidates dividing the work between them, 
Domenici has indeed assured us that he saw the contract for this arrange- 
ment in the archives of the building. 

t See note *, p. of the present Life. 
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Signora, Donna Maria, Mother of the Duke Cosimo, to the 
effect that he should finish the figure of San Cosimo, which 
he had formerly commenced under the direction of Buonar- 
roti, for the tomb of the Magnificent Lorenzo the Elder 
Whereupon, having set hand to the safme, he completed it 
entirely ; and that being done, the Duke, who had then con- 
structed the more important part of the conduits for the 
great fountain of his Villa at Gastello, also required liis 
services : and the matter was on this wise. The decorations 
of the summit of that Fountain were to consist of a figure 
of Hercules, in the act of strangling Ant^us, out of whose 
mouth, in place of breath, there issues water, which ascends 
into the air to a considerable height ; and for this it was 
that the Frate was commanded to make a model of tolerably 
large size ; that model pleased his Excellency greatly, when 
Giovann’ Agnolo received commission to execute the work, 
and was ordered to repair to Carrara for the purpose of 
excavating the marbles. 

For Carrara the Frate departed accordingly and with 
great good will, seeing that he had thus an opportunity for 
getting forward with the above-mentioned monument of San* 
nazzaro, more especially with a story in figures of mezzo- 
rilievo, which he desired to prepare with his own hand. 
While Giovanff Agnolo was thus at Carrara it chanced that 
the Cardinal Doria wrote from Genoa to the Cardinal Ciho, 
who was also at Carrara ; and his letter was to the effect that 
as Bandinelli had never completed the Statue of Prince 
Doria, and as he. Cardinal Doria, had no one ready to finish 
it, so he begged that Cibo would endeavour to procure some 
able artist by whom that work might be accomplished, he 
being very anxious to have it done. On the receipt of this 
letter, Cibo, who had long before obtained some knowledge 
of the Frate, used many efforts to prevail on liim to go to 
Genoa ; but he declared that he neither could nor would do 
anything for the service of his most reverend Lordship, 

* From these words we (the Florentine Editors of the Passigli Edition 
of Vasari) are first made aware of the fact that the group of the Madonna, 
with the two Saints, Cosimo and Damiano, was intended for the tomb of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, whom Vasari, as oui readers will have remarked, 
always calls the Elder,” to distinguish him from Lorenzo, Duke of 
Urhino, whose sepulchral monument had been erefited fcy Michael Angelo 
in the same place. 

VOL. V. U 
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until he had first fulfilled th.e promise which he had given to 
the Duke Cosimo, and had completed the engagement which 
he had made with that Signore. 

While these matters were in discussion, the Frate ha,d 
got rapidly forward with the Tomb of Sannazzaro, and hav- 
ing also sketched for Duke Cosimo the Hercules in mar- 
ble, he then proceeded with it to Florence, where, with 
much promptitude and diligence, he conducted it to such a 
degree of forwardness that little more was required for the 
entire completion of the figure, which would indeed have 
been presently finished had G-iovann’ Agnolo continued to_ 
work at it. But a rumour had got abroad, to the effect that 
the marble statue was not by very much so beautiful as the 
model had given cause to expect that it would be, and that 
the Frate would find infinite difficulty in fixing the legs of 
the Hercules to the trunk, seeing that they were not adapted 
to the torso which he had prepared for them. This went 
so far, that Messer Pier-Francesco Riccio, the Majordomo,* 
from whom G-iovan’ Agnolo was accustomed to receive his 
stipend, permitting himself to be influenced more readily 
than a grave man should do, became very backward in his 
payments to the Frate, listening too credulously to Bandi- 
nelli, who left nothing undone that could injure the Monk, 
by way of avenging himself for the wrong which, as it ap- 
peared to him, he had received from Giovann’ Agnolo in the 
promise which the latter had given to finish the Statue of 
Prince Doria, so soon as he should have fulfilled his engage- 
ment with the Duke.f 

There was also an opinion prevailing that the favour en- 
joyed by Tribolo, who was executing the decorations for the 
Castello, was in no way serviceable to the Frate ; however 
this may have been, Giovann’ Agnolo, a proud and choleric 
man, perceiving himself to be maltreated by Riccio, set off 
at once for Genoa, where he was instantly commissioned by 
the Cardinal and the Prince to execute the Statue of Die 
latter, which was to be placed on the Palazzo Doria, He* 

Of wlioBi there has before been mention, more particularly in tlte 
Life of Tiibolo, and who is alluded to in subsequent pages, but raredy to hk 
honour. 

t A feet alluded to in the Life of Baccio Bandinelli, for which see 
voL iv. 
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Bet Hand to the work accordingly, but without altogether 
neglecting the Tomb of Sannazzaro, for which Tadda was 
executing the remainder of the carvings and decorations at 
Carrara ; and while these were in course of preparation, the 
Fj’ate finished the Statue of Doria, to the great satisfactiot^ 
of the Prince and all the people of Genoa. 

Now the above-mentioned statue was intended, as Tve 
have said, to he placed on the Piazza Doria, hut the Genoese 
made so much ado in the matter, that notwithstanding the 
protestations of Giovann’ Agnolo, the figure was in fact 
erected on the Piazza della Signoria. It was in vain that 
the Prate declared the statue to have been executed with a 
view to its being placed on a pedestal and in an isolated 
position in the midst of an open space, adding, that it could 
not therefore have its due effect if placed, as was now pro- 
posed, at the angle of a wall ; all that he could say availed 
nothing. Yet to tell the truth, it is certain that there cannot 
be a more injurious act than that of placing a work intended 
for some particular place in a different position, seeing that 
the artist, as he proceeds with his labour, has a view to 
the place where the sculpture or painting is to be fixed, 
and . accommodates himself thereto in respect to the lights 
and other circumstances. 

After this, and when the Genoese had seen the stories 
and other figures which Giovann’ Agnolo had executed for 
the Tomb of Sannazzaro, which pleased them greatly, they 
determined that the Prate should have the commission for a 
figure of San Giovanni Evangelista, which was to he placed 
in their Cathedral Church ; and when this was completed, 
they were so abundantly satisfied therewith, as to declare 
themselves amazed by its beauty.* 

Leaving Genoa, Fra Giovanni at length proceeded to 
Naples, there to erect the Tomb of Sannazzaro in its place, 
and the manner of that monument is on this wise : at the 
outer angles of the base are two pedestals, on each of which 
are carved the arms of Sannazzaro, and between them is a 
stone tablet of a braccio and a half in width, on which is 


* It was placed in one of the four principal tribunes of the cathedrah 
•-^Masselii, 

H 2 
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inscribed the epitaph* which was written by Jacopo San- 
nazzaro himself, the tablet is supported by two little boys. 
On each of the two pedestals, moreover, is a Statue of 
marble, four braccia high ; these figures are seated, and 
represent, the one Minerva, the other Apollo. | Between 
these figures, and in the midst of two consols, which stand 
at the sides, is a basso-rilievo two braccia and a half in the 
square; and here are sculptured Fawns, Satyrs, Nymphs, 
and other figures singing, and sounding various instruments, 
after the manner described in Sannazzaro’s very learned 
Poem of the Arcadia,” and in the pastoral verses of that 
most eminent man. 

Above this rilievo is an Urn, of a round form and very 
beautiful character, being richly adorned moreover, nay 
covered, so to speak, with sculptures ; in this Urn are the 
remains of the Poet ; and over it, placed on a pedestal in the 
centre, is the bust of Sannazzaro, a portrait from the life, 
w’ith these words beneath it, actius sinceris ; the por- 
trait is accompanied by two boys, bearing wings in the 
manner of Loves ; and having books around them. In 
two niches, which are beside the Tomb and in the walls 
of the Chapel, are two figures in marble, standing on 
pedestals, and representing, the one St. James the Apostle,, 
the other San Nazzaro.| The Frate having erected this 

* The epitaph to be read on this tomb is by Bembo, and is as follows : — 
Da sacro cineri /lores. Hie ille Maroni 
Syncerus Musa proximus ul tumulo, 

Vixit an, lxxii. ohiit mdxxx. 

Beneath these lines are Inscribed the following : — 

Ft. To. Any. Flor. Or. S.fa. MasseFi. 

f ‘^Exceedingly beautiful statues” remarks an Italian commentator, 
beneath which are now inscribed the names David and Judith. It ia 
said that this change of names w’-as effected by the monks, to save the works 
fiom the rapacity of a Spanish governor, who, pretending that, being 
heathen gods, they were not well-adapted to that sacred place, was on the 
point of making himself master of them.’’ 

} These two statues,” remarks the Italian quoted above, "which 
allude to the baptismal and family names of the poet, Jacopo Sannaz- 
^0 (Azzio Sincero being his academical name), are works of the 
most common-place character, and cannot be attributed with truth either 
to Santacroce or Montorsoli, whose abUities have been rendered manifest 
by so many other works, that there is no excuse for doing them tlie in- 
jury of attributing these to their hand. Engenio, whose injudicious par- 
tiality for his native country has induced him to attempt the degradation 
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work, in the manner here described, the above-named Si^ 
nori executors declared themselves to be most perfectly satis 
ded, as did the vrhole city of Naples. 

Qiovann’ Agnolo then remembered that he had promised 
Prince Doria to return to Grenoa, there to erect the sepul- 
chral monument of that Sovereign himself. This was to be 
constructed in the Church of San Matteo, and the Prate was 
furthermore to decorate the entire church. He departed from 
Naples, therefore ; and having arrived in G-enoa, at once 
prepared the models for such works as the above-named 
Signori had commanded, and which pleasing the latter 
greatly, Griovann’ Agnolo set hand to the same, Prince 
Doria allowing him a good stipend, and the monk being 
assisted by a fair number of masters. Thus dwelling in 
Gcenoa, Griovann’ Agnolo made many friends among the 
Grenoese nobles and men of distinction, hut more especially 
with certain physicians, and these persons were of great use 
to him, seeing that they dissected large numbers of human 
bodies ; and, mutually aiding each other, they studied arclii- 
tecture and the laws of perspective in common ; by which 
means Griovann’ Agnolo rendered himself most excellent in 
his art. 

Labouring in this manner, the days of the monk passed ouj 
the Prince going frequently to the place where he was at 
work, finding much pleasure in his conversation, and ulti- 
mately conceiving a great friendship for him. Now about 
this time one of the nephews of Giovann’ Agnolo, w'honi 
he had left in the custody of Maestro Zaccheria, was sent to 
him at Genoa, and this one, called Angelo,’^ was a youth 
who then gave promise of fair ability and very good dispo- 
sitions. At the same time there was sent to the Prate by 
the same Maestro Zaccheria, another young man called Mar- 
tino, the son of Bartolommeo, a tailor. Both these youths 
whom the monk instructed as carefully as he might or 

of Montorsoli, by comparing these statues -mth those executed in other 
places by Santacroce, has found no one to support his opinion. Dominici 
indeed, Vite dei Pittori Scultori e Architetti Napolitani, denies that they 
are by either of the two artists above-named, nor does Vasari attribute 
them to Montorsoli, but merely mentions them as being among the other 
sculptures in the chapel which he is describing.’* 

Or Agnolo ; the two being identical and merely dilferent forms of ths 
«ame name. 
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could Iiave done Iiad they been his own sons, he now set to 
work on the undertaking which he had in hand; and having 
at length completed the several parts, he constructed the 
chapel, erected the tomb, and arranged all the ornaments 
which he had prepared for the Church. The nave of that 
building forms a single cross at the upper part of the same, 
and at the lower end there are three crosses ; the High 
Altar is in the centre, being wholly isolated in its upper 
part. 

The Chapel of which there has been mention above, is 
supported at the angles by four large pillars, which also 
serve to sustain the cornice passing around it, and above 
which rise four round arches, turned' immediately over the 
pillars. Of these arches, three are occupied by windows of 
no great size, and over them passes a cornice of a round 
form*, .which forms four angles between arch and arch at the 
lower edge, but takes the form of a basin or depressed cupola 
in the upper part. 

For the four sides of the Altar, Fra Griovann’ Agnolo had 
prepared rich ornaments in marble, and above them he 
placed an exceedingly beautiful and splendidly decorated 
vase, also in marble, for the most holy Sacrament, two 
Angels of the natural size, and in marble like the rest, 
standing on each side thereof. Around the edge is a deco- 
ration formed of various stones inlaid on the marble ground, 
and exhibiting a beautiful and varied arrangement of mar- 
bles in dilferent colours, and other precious stones, as for 
example, serpentines, porphyries, and jaspers. At the upper 
and principal wall of the Chapel, moreover, Griovann’ Agnolo 
prepared a base or socle, richly encrusted with similar 
vari-coloured marbles and stones, which extends from the 
floor to a height equal to that of the summit of the altar, 
and this forms the basement to four columns of marble which 
enclose three spaces ; the central and largest of which con- 
tains a tomb, holding the relics of I know not what Saint ; 
while in those on each side are two statues in marble repre- 
senting two of the Evangelists, 

Above the range of columns here described is a cornice, 
and over the cornice four more columns, but of smaller size : 
these support another cornice, divided into three square 
^compartments, corresponding with the open spaces between 
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the first range of columns : in the central compartment m 
the Eesurrection of Our Saviour Christ in full relief ; the 
figures, which are in marble, being larger than life. On the 
sides are ranges of columns in like manner, and in the middle^ 
above the before-mentioned tomb, is a figure of Our Lady 
in mezzo-rilievo, with the Dead Christ : on each side of the 
Madonna are figures representing King David and St. John 
the Baptist, St. Andrew and the Prophet Jeremiah occupy- 
ing the spaces at the opposite end. In the lunettes of the 
arches and above the greater cornice where are the 'win- 
dows, is a rich decoration in stucco-work, with figures of 
Children who appear to be employed in adorning those win- 
dows. In the angles beneath the cupola are four Sybils also 
in stucco, works in which material likewise decorate the 
whole of the vault, being formed into grottesche of various 
kinds. 

Beneath this chapel is a subterraneous chamber, into 
which there is a descent by means of marble stairs ; and 
having entered it, you perceive a marble tomb at the upper 
end with figures of Angels in the form of children above it ; 
and here were to be deposited, after his death, the remains 
of the above-named Signore, Andrea Doria, as I believe has 
been done. On an altar placed opposite to the Tomb is a 
beautiful Vase in bronze, cast and polished most admirably 
by whomsoever may have done it,* and within this vase is 
laid a piece of the wood of the most holy cross whereon our 
Saviour Christ was crucified, that morsel of the cross having 
been given to the Prince Doria by the Duke of Savoy. The 
walls of this sepulchral chamber are wholly encrusted with 
marble, and the vault is decorated with stucco-work and 
gold, exhibiting stories from the life and great deeds of 
Doria himself ;t the pavement also is composed of vari- 
coloured marbles and precious stones, the divisions of the 
same corresponding with those of the vault. 

In the transept of the church above are two sepulchral 
monuments in marble, with tablets in mezzo-rilievo : in one 
of these lies entombed the Signore, Count Filippino Doria, 

* The present writer has not be€n able to obtain even a conjecture from 
any 'writer of authority with respect to the author of this work. 

t The stucco-work on the vaulting of the chapel does not represent tto 
actions of Doria, but of other Genoese ruiera. — Piacenza. 
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and ill the otlier is buried the Signor Giannettino, also of 
the Boria family. Against the pillars at the commencement 
of the middle aisle are two beautiful pulpits in marble, and 
throughout the side aisles are distributed chapels of admira- 
ble architecture, the whole of them being richly adorned 
with columns and other ornaments, by all which this fabric 
is rendered a truly rich and magnificent edifice. Having 
completed the church, Prince Boria then caused the Frate 
Giovann’ Agnolo to set hand to his palace, making large 
additioM to the building, and also laying out very beautiful 
gardens, which were in like manner committed to the super- 
intendence of the Frate. 

Finally, Giovann’ Agnolo constructed a fish-pond before 
the front of the palace, and for this he prepared an ornament 
in marble ; the subject chosen, and which was executed in 
full relief, being a Marine Monster, by which water in vast 
quantities is poured into that fish-pond. He likewise 
executed a colossal figure of Neptune^ in stucco, which 
was placed on a pedestal in the garden of the prince : two 
Portraits of the same Boria, and two of the Emperor 
Charles Y., which were taken into Spain, are also to be 
enumerated among the works of Giovann’ Agnolo. 

While tliis artist abode in Genoa, Messer Cipriano Palla- 
vicino, the Signor Abate Negro, Messer Giovanni da Monte- 
pulciano, and the Signor Prior of San Matteo, were all of the • 
number of his friends, as, at a word, were all the first nobles 
and gentlemen of that city, wherein the Frate acquired both 
fame and riches : of Messer Cipriano Pallavicino in par- 
ticular it may be remarked that, as he possesses much judg- 
ment in matters concerning our arts, so does he willingly 
associate himself with the most eminent artists, whom he 
favours upon all occasions. 

Having finished the above-mentioned works, Fra Giovann’ 
Agnolo departed from Genoa and repaired to Home, there to 
visit Buonarroti, whom he had not seen for many years, and 
also to try if he could by any means renew his connexion 
with the Buke of Florence, in such sort that he might return 
thither to complete the Hercules which he had left unfinished. 
But having arrived in Borne, where he bought himself the 
dignity of a Knighthood of San Pietro, he there heard, by 
* The fgure ’-s not of Neptune, but of Jupiter.—Pwcenjsra. 
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letters wMcli he received from Florence, that Bacls^ Bandi- ^ 
nelli, pretending to want marble, and affecting ^ 

the Hercules as a piece of marble spoiled, had broken it to 
pieces bj permission received from the Majordomo Ficcio, 
and had used it to make cornices for the tomb of the Signor 
G-iovanni, which was then in process of construction : hear- 
ing of this act of Bandinelli, I say, Giovanff Agnolo was so 
much displeased that he would not then even hear of revisit- 
ing Florence, since it appeared to him that the presump- 
tion, arrogance, and insolence of that man had been and was 
too easily supported. 

While the Frate was thus passing his time in Eome, the 
Messinese were deliberating on the construction of a Fountain 
which they desired to have erected on the Piazza of the 
Cathedral, and resolving to have this "work richly decorated 
with statues, they had despatched messengers to Rome with 
command to select a sculptor of eminence for that service. 
These men had engaged Raffaello da Montelupo, but he fall- 
ing sick just at the time when he was on the eve of departing 
with them for Messina, they determined to take Giovann’ 
Agnolo instead, who had indeed given himself infinite pains 
and made much interest to obtain the commission for that 
work. 

The Frate first placed his nephew Angelo, who turned out 
to have much less ability than the uncle had expected, with 
a joiner in Rome; he then departed for Messina with his 
disciple Martino, and they arrived in that city in the month 
of September, 1547. They were at once accommodated with 
rooms, and without loss of time they began to prepare the 
conduits for bringing the water, wliich was to come from a 
distance, as also to arrange matters for the excavation of 
marbles in Carrara, and for the transport of those marbles 
from that place to Messina. With the aid of numerous 
stone-cutters, therefore, they brought that fountain, in due 
time, to completion, and the manner of the work is on this 


wise. 

The fountain has eight sides or faces, four larger or prin- 
cipal namely, and four smaller; two of the four greater, pro- 
jecting forwards, present an angle to the centre, and the 
other two receding, are connected with a level or plane 
surface which joins the four remaining and smaller sides* 
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making in all tlie eiglit above-mentioned. The four angular 
faces which project forward, forming a kind of ressanlt, leave 
space to four plane surfaces which all recede; and in the 
midst is a Easin of considerable size, which receives water 
in great abundance from four river-gods of marble : these 
figures are so placed that they surround the body of the 
basin and are seen on all the eight faces of the fountain. 

The whole fabric of the fountain is raised, on four steps, 
which have twelve sides or faces, eight larger, which present 
an angular form, and four smaller on which are placed vases. 
Beneath the four river-gods are balusters five palms high, 
and on each corner (of which there are in the whole twenty) 
there is placed the ornament of a Terminal figure. The 
circumference of the first basin is a hundred and two 
palms, and the diameter of the same is thirty-two palms ; in 
each of the above-mentioned twenty angles there is a story in 
marble carved in basso-rilievo, the subjects of poetical inven- 
tion, hut appropriate to the place, and all touching waters 
and fountains — Pegasus that is to say, the blow of whose 
foot produces the Fount of Castaly, Europa borne througli 
the sea, Icarus attempting to fiy across and falling into the 
same, Ai^etliusa turned into a Fountain, Jason traversing 
the Sea with the Golden Fleece, Narcissus changed into a 
Fountain, Diana surprised in the Bath and turning Actseon 
into a Stag, with other subjects of similar character. 

In the eight angles which divide tlv3 ressaults fi'om the 
steps of the fountain, two flights of which ascend towards the 
vases and the river-gods, while four are directed on the angular 
planes, are eight Marine Monsters in various forms: they are 
raised on socles in a recumbent position, with the fore- paws 
stretched in front of them, and reposing on masks, whence 
there pours water into smaller vases, or basins of a circular 
form. The river-gods, which are ranged on the edge, and 
which are placed on socles of such a heiglit as to give them 
tiie appearance of being seated in the water, are the Nile, 
with seven children, the Tiber, surrounded by a vast number 
of palm-trees and trophies, the Ebro, with various symbols ot 
the victories obtained by Charles V., and the Cremano, near 
Messina, from whose bed has been taken the water to supply 
this fountain. They are accompanied by figures of Nymphs 
and by stories, all giving proof of much thought and careful 
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consideration. At the height of ten palms from the ground 
there are sixteen very ample jets of water, eight of them are 
thrown by the masks above-mentioned, four by the river- 
gods, and four by fishes seven palms high, which stand erect 
in the basin, and, with their mouths turned outwards, cast 
water from the same towards the side of the larger planes. 

In the centre of the octangular basin, and on a socle 
formed to receive them, are Syrens, one at each angle 
namely, they have wings instead of arms, and these meeting 
in the centre support four Tritons, eight palms high,* the 
tails of the latter are intertwined, and in their hands they 
hold an immense Tazza, into which j* water is poured from 
four gigantic masks superbly sculptured. From the centre 
of that Tazza there rise two very hideous masks, purporting 
to represent Scylla and Charybdis ; on these rest the feet oi 
three Nymphs, nude figures, each six palms high, who bear 
the last Yase of the Fountain on high with their arms. In 
the Yase just mentioned are four Dolphins, their heads 
downwards, and their tails borne aloft to form a basement, 
whereon is a ball, from the midst of which proceed four 
heads, and these cast the waters of the fountain into the air, 
as do also the Dolphins before mentioned, on which are 
mounted four nude figures of children. Lastly, and on the 
uttermost summit of the Fountain, is an armed figure repre- 
senting the Constellation Orion, hearing on a shield the 
arms of the city of Messina, of which it is related, or more 
properly fabled, that Orion was the founder. 

This then is the Fountain of Messina, hut it is manifestly 
not so easy to describe it in words as it would be to show it 
by a drawing : X the Messinese, 'meanwhile, were so entirely 
satisfied with the work that they commissioned Fra Giovann 

* Here there would seem to be a slight inaccuracy, since, to judge from 
a plate of this Fountain given in the Architecture Modeme de la Sidle^ 
by HittorfF and. Zanth, Paris, 1822, the Tritons are supported, not on the 
wings, hilt on the interlaced tails of the Syrens; and this may even be 
gathered from Vasari’s own words, since he says, “ the tails of the Tritons 
are also intertwined.” It is to be remmked, however, that the present 
writer has not seen the Fountain in question, and cites the work of Hittorfi 
and Zanth from memory only, not having it at hand. 

t The masks pour the water into the lower basin rather, 

t See Architecture as above cited, where, if the present 

writer remembers correctly, the various details and accessories are to 
found, as well as the ground-pla: of the work.^ 
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Agnolo to construct a similar fountain on ihe Strand near 
tlie side of tlieir Custom-house : this also proved to he a 
very magnificent and beautiful production. It has eight sides 
like the first, but is nevertheless entirely different from the 
above described erection. The steps, for example, are 
divided into four ranges, the three which ascend the larger 
facets having rectangular fronts, and those on the smaller 
sides of the fabric presenting a semicircular form : above these 
Sights of steps stands the fountain with its eight sides. The 
balustrade of the larger and lowermost basin, also exhibiting 
an octangular figure, has a richly sculptured pedestal at each 
of its angles, and in the centre of four out of the eight 
faces or planes is another pedestal of similar character. On 
the sides to which you mount hy the circular steps there is 
a marble vase or basin of an oval shape into which there 
fails water in vast abundance from two masks, which are 
fixed on the basement of the carved balustrade. In the centre 
of the principal vase of this fountain is a pedestal, of pro- 
portions justly adapted thereto, and on this pedestal are ex- 
hibited the Arms of Charles Y., with a Sea-horse at each 
angle of the basement, from between the feet of which 
spring jets of water ; in the frieze of the same, beneath the 
upper cornice that is to say, are eight large masks, which 
pour streams of water downwards. On the summit is a 
figure of Neptune, five braccia high ; the sea-god holds his 
trident in his hand, and beside him is a Dolphin. 

On the two sides* of the great basin are two other 
pedestals, on which are Scylla and Charybdis, in the forms 
of two monsters, with heads of Dogs, and surrounded by 
Furies, the whole extremely well done,f and this work also, 
when brought to completion, gave entire satisfaction to the 
Messinese, who, having found a man to their mind, had no 
sooner beheld their fountains completed,^ than they de- 
termined to commence the fagade of their Cathedral, which 
they also carried forward to a considerable height. § They 

^ * The two longer sides namely, for the fountain is not a regular octangle 
It has two longer and six shorter planes. ° ’ 

t They still retain their places, and are in good preseryation. 
t The second Fountain will also be found described in the work oi 
HutorlT and Zanth before cited. 

§ This, according to more than one authority of good credit, is an error- 
tt e fagade of the Messinese Cathedral having been commenced in 1 320 ^ 
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subsequently commissioned Giovann’ Agnolo to construct 
twelve chapels within the Church ; for these he was 
required to select the Corinthian order, and they are placed 
six on each side, all being decorated with statues of the 
apostles five braccia high, and executed in marble. Of these 
chapels four only were finished by the Frate, the two statues 
of San Pietro and San Paolo being entirely by his own 
hand, and both very good figures : he was also commanded 
to place a figure of our Saviour Christ, in marble with rich 
decorations around it, at the upper end of the principal 
chapel, with a story in basso-rilievo to be placed beneath 
the statues of the twelve apostles ; but for that time he did 
not proceed further with the work. 

On the Piazza of the same Cathedral, Giovann’ Agnolo 
superintended the erection of a church to San Lorenzo ; the 
architecture of this fabric proved to be exceedingly beau- 
tiful, and he was very highly commended for the same. The 
Tower of the Pharos, which is on the shore of the sea, 
was also constructed under his direction, and while these 
works were in course of progress, he likewise superintended 
the building of a chapel in the Church of San Domenico, 
for the Captain- General Cicale, executing for that fabric a 
figure of the Madonna, in marble, as large as life. For the 
cloister of the same church, and in a chapel belonging to the 
Signore Agnolo Borsa, Giovanni Agnolo also executed a 
basso-rilievo in marble ; this story, which was finished with 
great care, was in like manner considered to be a very fine 
work. 

The Frate furthermore conducted water by the wall oi 
Sant’ Agnolo, to a fountain, for which he prepared a 
colossal figure in marble with his own hand ; the statue 
though large, is that of a Child, and it pours water into a 
basin which is very richly decorated as well as judiciously 
arranged for its purpose ; this likevtise was reputed to be a 
highly creditable production. At the Wall of the Virgin he 
likewise constructed a fountain, the water from which falls 


We are doubtless, therefore, here to understand that Montorsoli was com- 
snissioned to re-commence the suspended work of a restoration, previously 
contemplated and resolved on, and undertaken at that moment because 
the Messinese had, as our author says, “ found a man according to theii 
taste.” 
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Into a basin ; this be adorned with a figure Ox ^be Madonna, 
by his own hand. For the fountain 'which is erected near 
she Palace of the Signore, Don Filippo Laroca, Giovann 
Agnolo sculptured the figure of a Boy from a certain stone 
much used in Messina : the Child is surrounded by marine 
animals, and pours 'water into a vase. He also executed a 
statue, four braccia high, of the Virgin Martyr, Santa 
Caterina ; this work, which was an exceedingly beautiful 
one, was sent to Taurinima,"^ a place which is situate some 
four and twenty miles from Messina. 

While Giovann’ Agnolo thus dwelt at Messina, he had for 
his friends and associates the above named Signore, Don 
Fillipo Laroca, and Don Francesco, who was of the same 
family with Messer Bardo Corsi, Giovanfrancesco Scali, and 
Messer Lorenzo Borgliini ; all three Florentine gentlemen 
then in Messina. Serafino da Fermo was also one of his 
intimates, as was the Grand Master of Rhodes, who 
frequently invited them to go to Malta, and would willingly 
have made him a knight ; hut the Frate replied that he had 
no mind to confine himself to that island ; he had indeed 
become dissatisfied with himself, for not wearing the habit of 
his Order, and frequently entertained thoughts of returning 
to the Cloister. Indeed, I know of my own knowledge, 
that if he had not been in a certain manner forced to defer 
ins purpose, he would have retaken the habit, as I have 
said, and returned to live in the manner of a pious monk. 
When, therefore, it was decreed, in the year 1557, and 
(luring the pontificate of Pope Paul IV., that all the 
apostates, or, more properly, all those who had left their 
monasteries, fmd laid down the habit, should he compelled to 
return under the heaviest penalties. Fra Giovann’ Agnolo 
abandoned the work which he had in hand, and, leaving his 
disciple Martino, in Messina, he departed from that city in 
the month of May, and repaired to Naples, proposing 
thence to return to the Monastery of the Ser’^tes. 

But before completing that arrangement, and to the end 
that he might devote himself entirely to God, Giovann’ 
Agnolo bethought himself of the best mode in which he 
might suitably dispose of his large gains. He first gave 
certain of his nieces, who were very poor, in marriage, as htf 
^ Taormina* 
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did some other young girls belonging to his native place, or 
to the neighbourhood of Montorsoli, and furthermore com- 
manded that a sum of 1000 crowns should be given to that 
nephew, Angelo, of whom we have before made mention 
as having been left in Rome, for the purpose of buying liiin 
a Knighthood of the Lily he also disbursed a considerable 
amount of money for two Hospitals in Kaples, giving to 
each a large sum in alms ; and to his own 3lonastery of the 
Servites he left 4000 crowns to buy a farm, endowing 
those Monks with that likewise which had belonged to his own 
forefathers at Montorsoli, but on condition that twenty-five 
crowns yearly should be paid to each of two of his nephews, who 
were like himself monks of that Order, with certain other 
charges, of which -we shall make further mention hereafter. 

All these matters being settled, Oiovann’ Agnolo pre- 
sented himself openly in Rome, and resumed the habit of his 
Order, to the infinite delight of his brethren, and more espe- 
cially of Maestro Zaccheria. He then repaired to Florence, 
where he was also received with indescribable rejoicing 
and gladness, by his kinsfolk and friends. But altliough 
the Frate had now determined to devote the remainder ot 
his days to God and to spend his life in the service of Our 
Lord, remaining quietly at peace in the enjoyment of a 
Knighf s revenue,! which he had reserved to himself ; yet 
this was not so easily effected as he had supposed it might 
be. For being pressingly invited to repair to Bologna 
by Messser Giulio Bo^no, the uncle of Yascone Bovio, to the 
end that he might direct the construction of the tiigh Altar 
in the church of the Servites, with a richly decorated tomb, 
he could not refuse to comply with that entreaty, and the 
less as the work to be performed was for a church of his 
own Order. 

The above-named altar was to be of marble, and to stand 
entirely isolated, the tomb was in like manner to be encrusted 
with marble, and furthermore to be enriched with elaborate 
ornaments of vari-coloured stones. Giovann’ Agnolo re- 

* For certain details relating to these knighthoods, their origm, the mode 
of their distribution, the incomes derived from them, &c., the readei 
is referred to vol. iv. of the pBesent work, p. 169, et seq. See also Ranke 
Bktwy of the Popes, English Edition, vol 1 n. 309, et seq, 

f See Ranke, loc. cit. 
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paired to Bologna accordingly, and having set hand to the 
work, he completed the same within the space of twenty- 
eight months ; constructing the above-named altar, which 
occupies the entire space between pillar and pillar, and en- 
closing the whole choir of the monks, which is all of marble, 
both on the inner and outer side. In the centre he placed a 
nude figure of Our Saviour Christ, two hraccia and a half 
high, with other statues at the sides.^ 

The architecture of this work is of a truly beautiful cha- 
racter, every part being well arranged, and all so carefully 
conjoined, that no better workmanship could he executed. 
The pavement also, beneath which is the sepulchre of Bovio, 
is formed in well fancied compartments, and there are chan- 
deliers in marble of much beauty, with small figures and 
minute stories in relief, which are also of considerable merit ; 
the whole fabric is rich in carvings, but the figures — to say 
nothing of their being small, which arises from the difficulty 
experienced in the transport of large masses of marble to 
Bologna — are not equal to the architecture, nor do they 
deserve very high commendation.f 

While Fra Giovann’ Agnolo was occupied at Bologna 
with this undertaking, he gave much consideration to the 
question as to where, among the dwellings belonging to his 
Order, he might most commodiously pass the remainder of 
his days ; a matter on which he had come to no definite re- 
solution, when his most intimate friend Maestro Zaccheria, 
who was then Prior of the Hunziata at Florence, desiring 
much to attract him to that place and to fix him there, spoke 
of liis friend to the Duke Cosimo, recalling to the memory of 
his Excellency the great merits of the monk, and entreating 
him to command his services. To this the Duke replied 
with much favour, and added, that he would find occupation 
for Giovann’ Agnolo, so soon as he should have returned 
from Bologna : when Maestro Zaccheria wrote him an ac- 
count of all that had passed, sending him also, shortly after- 

* These are the figures of St. Peter and St. Paul standing upright, with 
those of Adam and Moses, seated at the sides of the altar. The local 
writers speak highly of their beauty and excellence. See Giordani. 

t Many authors affirm tlxese statues to be exceedingly beautiful. Cer- 
tain compatriots of our author, defending him from the charge sometimei 
brought against him by cavillers, of partiality to the Florentines, point out 
the opinion here given as one among many proofs of his strict impartiality. 
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frards, a letter from the Cardinal G-iovanni de’ Medici,* in 
which that Signore encouraged him to return and distingm^tti 
himself in his own country, by some important work. 

Having received these letters, and remembering that 
Messer Francesco Riccio,t after having lived for many years 
in a state of idiocy, had at length died, while Eandinelli 
also had departed this life ; the Frate, to whom these two 
persons had not been very kindly disposed, wrote replies ta 
the effect that he would not fail to return for the service of 
his most Illustrious Excellency, so soon as he possibly could, 
but adding that he desired to be useful in matters that were 
not of a worldly character, and would be glad to employ 
himself in some sacred work, seeing that his whole heart was 
turned to the service of God and of his saints. 

In the year 1561, therefore. Fra Giovann’ Agnolo at 
length returned to Florence, when, as the Duke and Cardinal 
were at Pisa, he repaired with Maestro Zaccheria to that 
city, there to present his duty to their most illustrious lord- 
ships. He was received by each of those Signori with the 
most affable kindness ; and the Duke, having added that, on 
his own return to Florence the Frate should be at once 
employed on some work of importance, Giovann’ Agnolo 
went back to the last-named city. 

Shortly afterwards, and by the intervention of Maestro 
Zaccheria, Giovann’ Agnolo obtained permission from his 
brethren of the Nunziata to erect in the chapfer-house of 
that convent, where he had many years before produced the 
figures of Moses and of San Paolo in stucco, J as w^e have 
related above, a very beautiful sepulchre, occupying the 
centre of the place, and destined for the tomb of himself 
and such other professors,§ persons belonging to the arts 
of design, painters, sculptors, and architects, as might be 
unprovided with a burial-place of their own j proposing to 
make an arrangement, as he subsequently did, for the settle- 
ment of his property on the monks, uftder the condition that 
on certain festival days, as well as on ordinary occasions, 
they should there perform mass for the good of the souls of 

* Giovami, the son of Cosmo I. — Botiari, 
t See ante, p. 98, note *. 
j See ante, p. 94, note *. 

6 See vol. ir. of the present work, p. B82. 
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those to he interred in that Chapter-house He stipulated, 
moreover, that on the festival of the Most Holj Trinity 
in each year, high mass should be read and a solemn festival 
held, while, on the day following, the office for the dead 
should be performed ; all being intended for the good of the 
souls of the persons above-mentioned. 

This plan was imparted by Fra Giovann’ Agnolo to Maes- 
tro Zaccheria and to Giorgio Vasari, who was their intimate 
friend ; when they held much discourse together concerning 
the affairs of that Company or Brotherhood of Artists which 
had been instituted in the time of Giotto,^ and had esta- 
blished their rooms in Santa Maria Nuova at Florence, as 
appears by a memorial still to be seen at the high altar of 
the Hospital,! which has remained from those days even 
to our own : eventually, they resolved to take that oppor- 
tunity for reviving and restoring the Company, which, hav- 
ing been removed from their place at the high altar above- 
mentioned, had been transported (as will be related in the Life I 
of Jacopo Casentino) to that part of the vaults beneath the 
Hospital of Santa Maria Nuova, which are close to the corner 
of the Via della Pengola ; but finally, driven thence also, 
the place having been taken from them by Hon Isidore Mun- 
teguti, director of the hospital, — the Brotherhood had almost 
entirely dispersed, and no longer held its assemblies. § 

But the Frate, Maestro Zaccheria, and Giorgio Vasari, 
having then discoursed, as I have said, at much length, on 
the state of that Company, Giovann’ Agnolo proceeded to 
speak of the matter with H Bronzino, Francesco Sangallo, 
Ammannato, Yincenzio de’ Rossi, Michele di Ridolfo, and 
many other painters and sculptors of the first rank, and 
having explained his intentions, all the most noble and 
excellent artists belonging to the vocations of design were 

* The Company was in fact founded in the year 1349, about twelve 
years after the death of Giotto that is to say. — Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 

f It is no longer there. — Ibid. 

4: Or rather, «as has been related.” See the Life of Jacopo di Casen- 
tino, Tol. i, 

§ From the records of receipt and outlay of the Brotherhood, it would 
seem that the payments for these solemnities were still made, but the zeal 
of the members having cooled, they were probably not much frequented.-— 
MasseUu 
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found, when the morning of the !}Jost Holy Trinity had 
arrived, to have assembled themselves in the above-named 
Chapter-house. Here, a most solenm festival had been 
arranged. The tomb before-mentioned being then com- 
pleted, and the altar so nearly finished that it wanted no- 
thing with the exception of certain figures in marble, which 
were to be placed thereon. 

A solemn mass was then said, after which a fine oration 
was made by one of the Servite fathers in praise of Fra 
Giovann’ Agnolo, and of the magnificent liberality which he 
had displayed in the gift thus bestowed on. the above-named 
Company, conferring on them, .that is to say, that chapter- 
house, that tomb, and that chapel, wherein, and to the end that 
they might at once take possession thereof, it was then deter- 
mined to deposit the body of Pontormo, which had previously 
reposed in the first small cloister of the Nunziata, but was 
now to be laid at rest within the tomb in question. High 
mass and the oration being finished, the Company all 
went into the church, where the remains of the above- 
named Pontormo had been placed on a bier ; this was 
raised on the shoulders of the younger members, and 
each man taking a light in his hand, they first passed in 
procession around the Piazza, and then bore the corpse to 
the chapter-house, where, in place of the cloth of gold with 
which it had been previously adorned, they found it all hung 
with black, whereon were paintings of the dead and other 
objects of similar character : after this manner was the 
above-named Pontormo deposited in the new sepulchre.^ 

The Company being then dismissed, it was arranged that 
the first meeting should be held on the following Sunday, 
by way of making a commencement ; when the laws of the 
Society were to be examined, a selection was to be made 
from the best among the members who were then to serve as 
administrators, and an Academy to be instituted, where the 
inexperienced might learn, while those already competent 


* On the stone which closes the sepulchre are sculptured the mstni- 
ments used in the arts of design, and around it is the motto, Floreat 
temper vel invita inorte. The Tuscan laws do not now permit burial in 
churches, and the last artist interred there was the celebrated architect, 
Gaspero Paoletti, who was buried in that place in the year 1813, during 
the Flench domination.- Ed, Flor.„ 183*2-8. 
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HHprlit be impelled to further efforts and acquirements by an 
honourable and commendable emulation. 

Now Qiorgio had meanwhile made mention of these 
matters to the Duke, begging him to favour and promote 
the study of those noble Arts (as he had done that of Letters, 
by the re-opening of the University of Pisa, by the institu- 
tion of a College for students, and by the establishment of 
the Florentine Academy), when Vasari found His Excellency 
perfectly well disposed to favour the undertaking, insomuch 
that nothing better could be desired. 

Put some time afterwards the Servite Monks, having 
thought further of the business, resolved, and gave the Com- 
pany to understand as much, that they would not permit 
their Chapter-house to be used for any other purpose than 
those of holding festivals, hearing mass, and burying the 
dead ; in regard to the assemblies and sittings, therefore, the 
monks declared that they would have no proceeding of the 
kind in their convent. 

Of all this Giorgio Vasari then spoke to the Duke, re- 
questing him to bestow a place of assembly on the Company, 
w^hereunto His Excellency replied that he had been thinking 
of providing one for them, where they might not only esta° 
blish their Brotherhood, but might also have space enough, 
to give evidence of their ability in the works which they 
might execute therein. A short time afterwards, therefore, 
the Duke wrote to Messer Lelio Torelli,* to the Prior, and 
to the Monks of the Angeli, giving them to understand that 
they were to accommodate the aforesaid Company in the 
Temple which had been commenced in their monastery by 
Filippo Scolari, called Lo Spano.f The monks obeyed, and 
the Company was furnished with certain rooms, wherein 
they assembled many times with the good favour of those 
fathers, who received them even in their chapter-house also 
on several occasions and with infinite courtesy. 

It chanced, nevertheless, at no very distant period, that 
gome of the monks showed themselves to be by no means 
satisfied at this assemblage of the Company within their 

* Messer Lelio Torelli, of Fano, Auditor to the Duke Cosimo, ex- 
cellent in letters, profound in the laws, remarkable for sagacity. Wo ri 
t Of this temple, commenced by Filippo Brunelleschi, there has already 
been mention m vol, i. of the present work* 
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borders, seeing that the monastery was thereby in a certain 
sort embarrassed and rendered dependent ; as to the Temple 
which the artists talked of filling with their works, the 
monks, so far as they were concerned, thought it just as w^ell 
that it should remain as it was. His Excellency therefore 
caused it to be signified to the men of the Acaaemy, which 
had already made a commencement, and had solemnized the 
festival of San Luca in that Temple ; that since the monks 
of the Angeli, from what he could learn, did not receive them 
very willingly in their house, he would himself take care to 
provide them with a place of their own. The Signor Duke 
added further, Tike a truly magnanimous prince as he is, 
that he would not only ever continue to favour the said 
Academy, but would himself be the head thereof, its chief, 
its guide, and its protector ; appointing to that end a repre- 
sentative of his person, who should be constantly present at 
the meetings of the body ; and should be chosen year by 
year as lieutenant of His Excellency. Acting on this sugges- 
tion, there was then elected as the first of these representa- 
tives, the Eeverend Don Vincenzio Borghini, Director of the 
Hospital of the Innocents j for all which favours and proofs 
of affection granted by the Signor Duke to his new Academy 
he received the thanks of the same through a deputation 
of ten belonging to the oldest and most eminent of their 
number. 

But of this matter I will not speak, further on the present 
occasion, seeing that the reform of the Company and the 
rules of the Academy are treated of at great length in the 
report prepared by the men chosen and selected for that 
purpose from the whole body, with the assistance of the 
above-named representative or deputy of the Duke, and con 
firmed by subsequent reference to His Excellency. I wdll 
but add the names of the members to whom the reform and 
the preparation of rules w^as committed’; and these were, 
Fra G-iovanni’ Agnolo, Francesco da Sangallo, Agnolo Bron- 
zino, Giorgio Yasari, Michele di Ridolfo, and Pier Francesco 
di Jacopo di Sandro.* 

I must, however, not omit to mention, that as the old seal 
and arms, or rather device of the Company, the winged Ox 

* This is the same Pier-Francesco ^ho is mentioned among the disciples 
of Andrea del Sarto. — Flor., 1832-8. 
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lying down namely, which is the animal that always accom- 
panics St. Luke the Evangelist, was displeasing to many 
among them, so they determined to choose another, and 
every member was called on to give his opinion on the sub- 
ject, either by word of mouth or in a drawing. The most 
singular fancies, and the most beautiful as well as whimsical 
and extravagant of inventions, were accordingly presented. 
It is, however, not yet decided as to which of all among 
these proposals will be finally accepted.'*^ 

Martino meanwhile, the disciple of Giovann’ Agnolo, 
having arrived in Florence from Messina, departed this life 
in the first-named city, but a few days after his arrival there; 
he was then buried in the new sepulchre which his master 
had constructed, and where no long time after, in the year 
1564 that is to say, that Father, Fra Giovann’ Agnolo 
himself, was likewise interred with the most honourable 
obsequies. Among the solemnities was a very fine oration 
in praise of that excellent sculptor, and this was publicly 
pronounced in the Church of the Nunziata, by the most 
reverend and very learned Maestro Michelagnolo. 

Our arts may indeed be truly said to he deeply indi-*bted 
in many ways to Fra Giovanii’ Agnolo, who bore infinite 
love to the same as well as to the artists by whom they arc 
exercised ; for, to say nothing of all besides, how largely 
serviceable has already been, and still more will be, that 
Academy to which he, in the manner above-described, may 
be almost said to have given origin, and which is now under 
the protection of the Signor Duke Cosimo, by whose com- 
mand the society is at this time holding its assemblies 
in the new sacristy of San Lorenzo, wherein there are so 
many works in' sculpture, by Michelagnolo Buonarroti. 

Here then there have been, and still are, very many ad- 
mirable productions displayed by our artists, moved as they 
are by emulation among themselves, and by the wish to 
prove themselves not unworthy academicians. In the ob- 
sequies of the above-named Buonarroti himself, for example, 

^ The device of the above-named Company and Academy of the Fine 
Alts, was eventually, and still is, formed of three chaplets intertwined, to 
fidicate the,three arts of design, with the following motto : — 

Levan di terra al del nostro inielletto. 

They raise our minds from earth to heaven. 
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wldcli were, I do not say magnificent only, but little less 
than regal in their splendour, they very greatly distinguished 
themselves, and still more on occasion of the I^optials of 
the most Illustrious Signor, the Don Francesco Medici, 
Prince of Florence, and of the most exalted Queen, Joanna of 
Austria, wherein they did indeed perform admirable works, 
as has been fully and with good order related by others, and 
as will be repeated in a more suitable place and more at 
length, by ourselves. 

And now, since not only from the life of the above-men- 
tioned Father Fra Giovann’ Agnolo, but also from those of 
others, of whom we have before held discourse, it has been 
shown, and is continually seen, that a truly good monk is 
useful to the world ; not only in letters, in the education of 
youth, and in the councils of the Church, but also in the arts 
and other noble vocations, Tvherein they have by no means 
cause to be ashamed of comparison with others ; — since it 
is thus, I say, we may perhaps be suffered to declare that 
those who too broadly a&m the contrary, and declare that 
monks select their mode of life because they are incapable, 
from poverty of spirit, of taking care of themselves, have 
done so unadvisedly, and that such opinion is maintained rather 
from anger or from some private pique, than with any good 
reason and from a love of truth. But may God forgive 
them for that error. Fra Giovann’ Agnolo lived sixty five 
years, and died on the last day of August, 1563. 


THE FLORENTINE PAINTER, FRANCESCO SALVIATI. 
[born 1510 — DIED 1563.] 

The father of Francesco Salviati,'*' whose life we are now 
about to write, and who was born in the year 1510, was a 
good man, called Michelagnolo de’ Rossi, a weaver of velvets 
He had not only this son, but many other children besides, 
both male and female ; and having therefore great need 
of assistance, had determined within himself that Fran- 

* So called from the favour and protection accorded to him by the 
Cardinal of that name. See vol. iv. p. 378.^ See also Bryan, Dictionary 
of Painters and EngraverSf article “ Salviati.’^ 
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e.esco slionid by all means learn Ms own trade of weaving 
velvet. 

But the youth, whose mind was turned to other matters^ 
had a mortal dislike to the labours of that calling, although 
the trade had in old times been exercised by persons —I will 
not say noble, — yet, who were at least, in good and easy cir- 
cumstances, nay, rich men, as is well known. Francesco did, 
nevertheless, fulfil the desire of his father in that matter, but 
with much ill will, and being oftentimes in the society of the 
sons of Domenico Naldini, a very honourable citizen (who 
had his house in the Via de’ Servi, and was the neighbour 
of Michelagnolo), Francesco was remarked to be much in- 
clined to adopt the courteous and elegant manners of those 
with whom he thus associated ; he likewise displayed a 
decided love fOr the arts of design. 

In these dispositions the boy was much encouraged by a 
cousin of his named Diacceto, who was a goldsmith, and a 
youth of some ability in drawing, for the latter not only 
taught Francesco what little he knew, but also furnished him 
with numerous designs by various artists of eminence, and 
over these Francesco laboured secretly day and night with 
indescribable zeal, but entirely without the knowledge of his 
father. The flict became known nevertheless to Domenico 
JN'aldini, who after having well examined the child, said so 
much to Michelagnolo his father, that the weaver finally 
agreed to place his boy in the shop of his uncle, there to 
learn the art of the goldsmith, when the facilities afforded 
him for drawing were turned to such extraordinary account 
by Francesco, that at the end of a few months, he was found 
to have made an amount of progress at which every one who 
beheld it was amazed. 

Now there was at that time a society of young goldsmiths 
and painters in Florence, who were accustomed occasion ally-to 
meet together and proceed on festival days or at other times to 
copy or design from the best works, wherever these were to be 
found dispersed about the city ; but among aU these young 
men, there was none who exerted himself with more zeal and 
love on these occasions than Francesco. The youths com- 
posing this society were Nanni di Prospero delle Corniuole,* 

* Nanni di Prospero delle Cornicle -was a relation of the renowned 
Giovanni delle Corniole, of wliom favourable mention has been made in 
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the goldsmith Francesco di Girolamo, of Prato, Nannoccio of 
San Giorgio,* and manj others, who proved at a later period 
to be very excellent masters in their vocations. 

At this period, Francesco and Giorgio Vasari, being at 
that time both children, formed an intimacy in the fol- 
lowing manner. In the year 1523, Silvio Passerini, the Car- 
dinal of Cortona, chancing to pass through Arezzo, An- 
tonio Vasari, who was his kinsman, conducted his eldest son 
Giorgio to pay his duty to that prelate. The Cardinal, 
therefore, finding that this child, who was then but nine 
years old, had been so carefully instructed in the first rudi- 
ments of learning, by Messer Antonio da Saccone and by 
the excellent Aretine poet, Messer Giovanni PoUastra,! that 
he could repeat a large part of the -3Eneid of Virgil by heart, 
while he had also been brought forward in drawing by the 
French painter Guglielmo da Marcilla 4 seeing this, I say, 
the Cardinal made an arrangement with Antonio Vasari, to 
the end that the latter should himself conduct the child to 
Florence. 

Here Giorgio was placed in the house of Messer Niccolo 
Vespucci, a knight of Phodes, whose dwelling was beside 
the Ponte Vecchio and near the Church of the Sepulchre ; 
he was then sent to study under Michelagnolo Buonarroti. 
This circumstance attracted the notice of Francesco, who was 
at that time living in the lane beside the residence of Messer 
Bivigliano (where his father employed many workmen in a 
large house, with its front looking on the Vacchereccia, 
which he had rented there) ; and, as every creature loves its 
like, he contrived in such sort, that by means of Messer 
Marco da Lodi, who was a gentleman belonging to the 
above-named Cardinal of Cortona, he established an ac- 
quaintanceship with the said Giorgio, Messer Marco hav- 
ing showed to Giorgio a portrait, which pleased the boy very 
greatly, and which had been executed by Francesco, who 
had shortly before devoted himself to painting under the dis- 
cipline of Giuliano Bugiardini.§ 

the Life of Valerio Vicentino, for which see vol. iii. p. 467, ei seq. ^ 'This 
appears from a document discovered by Manni, and cited by Bottari. 

♦ Of whom there is further mention hereafter. 

t Already more than once alluded to, as in the Life of Rosso, and o* 
Lappoli. for which see vol. iii. p. 304, and vol. iv, p. 146. 

X Whose Life will be found in vol. iii p. 65. 

§ For the Life of this artist see vol. iv. p. 2S6, et seq. 
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Vasari, meanwliile, liad not been suffered to neglect tlis 
pursuit of learning and the sciences, but, by order of the 
Cardinal, he passed two hours of each day with Ippolito and 
Alessandro de’ Medici, under the instructions of their pr@ 
ceptor II Pierio, who was a most able man.* With respect 
to the friendship contracted, as I have said, between Vasari 
and Francesco, this was such that it never ceased to exist 
between them, although their emulation of each other, with 
a certain haughtiness of manner, of which the said Francesco 
sometimes gave evidence in speech, caused many people to 
think otherwise. 

When Vasari had been some few months with Michelag- 
nolo, that excellent man was summoned by Pope Clement to 
Rome, there to receive the Pontiffs orders for the commence- 
ment of the Library ‘ of San Lorenzo, when Griorgio was 
placed by him, before his departure, with Andrea del Sarto, 
pursuing the studies of design under that artist. Vasari 
then assisted Francesco in secret, by lending to him the 
drawings of Ms (Vasari’s) master, the former having no 
greater delight than that of studying the same, as in fact he 
did, night and day. At a later period also, and when Vasari 
was sent by the Magnificent Ippolito to learn drawing with 
Baccio BandineUi, who was well content to have that youth 
with him, and instructed him gladly ; the boy gave himself 
no rest until he had succeeded in getting Francesco likewise 
admitted, wMch he ultimately did, to the great profit of them 
both, seeing that they made more progress, thus drawing 
together, in one month, than they would have done in two 
years had each been working alone. A similar remark may 
be made in regard to another youth who was with Baccio 
BandineUi at the same time, that ISTannoccio dalla Costa San 
Giorgio namely, of whom mention has been made immedi- 
ately above-t 

* Pierio Taleriano or Giovanni Pietro Bolzani of Belluno. His 
master Sabellius gave him the name of Pierio, in allusion to the Muses, 
under tteir appellation of the Pierides, he having been a lover of those 
ladies from his infancy.’^ For this learned note we are indebted to a com- 
patriot of our author, whose name escapes the memory of the present 
* 

t This is that Nannoccio of whom it has already been related, in the 
Life of Andrea del Sarto namely, that he went into France with the Car- 
dinal de Toumon. 
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In the year 1527, when the Medici were expelled from 
the city of Florence and there was much fighting in defence 
of the Palace of the Signoria, a large bench or form being 
cast down from on high, with intent that it should fall on 
those who were attacking the door, it chanced, as Fortune 
would have it, that the missile fell upon the arm of the 
David, in marble, by Buonarroti, which is on the platform, 
and the arm was thereby broken into three pieces. These 
fragments having been thus suffered to remain lying on the 
earth for three days without having been lifted up by any 
man, Francesco repaired to the Ponte Vecchio to seek Vasari, 
and having imparted his purpose to him, the two boys, chil- 
dren as they were, advanced into the Piazza, without think- 
ing of the dangers to which they thus exposed themselves, 
and from the midst of the soldiers on guard they gathered 
up the three pieces of that arm, and carried them into the 
house of Michelagnolo the father of Francesco, in the lane 
beside the dwelling of Messer Bivigliano. From this place 
it was that the Duke Cosimo, in course of time, regained 
those fragments which he then had fastened to the statue hy 
means of copper nails. 

The House of Medici being thus in exile, and with them 
the above-named Cardinal of Cortona, Antonio Vasari took 
his son back to Arezzo, and this to the no small regret of 
Francesco and himself, who loved each other like brothers. 
They were, however, not separated long ; seeing that the 
plague, which broke out in the following August, caused the 
death of the father of Giorgio with that of all the rest of his 
house, when Vasari was so earnestly pressed to return to Flo- 
rence, by the letters of Francesco, who had himself been on 
tlie point of dying in the pestilence, that the said Giorgio 
finally agreed to do so. There, for the space of two years, 
impelled by their necessities and by the desire of improve- 
ment, they laboured with indescribable zeal and industry, 
insomuch that they both made very remarkable progress ; 
taking refuge meanwhile, as did also the above-named Nan- 
noccio da San Giorgio, in the workshops of the painter Eaf- 
faello del Brescia,* where Francesco executed numerous small 

* “ The name of this artist would have beer lost,” remarh the Floren- 
tine Editors of the Passigli Edition of our author, “ had it not thus 
dropped from the pen of Vasari.” Lanzi, vol d. p. 226 , has made men- 
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pictures, lie being most of all in need of exertion, as having 
to provide himself with the means of life. 

In the year 1529, as it did not appear to Prancesco that 
he was doing any great good in the workshops of Brescia, 
he went, as did Nannoccio, to Andrea del Sarto, with whom 
they remained during all the time of the siege, but in the 
midst of such grievous privations, that they afterwards both 
repented the not having accompanied Giorgio, who spent 
that year at Pisa, and amused himself during four months 
by studying the art of the goldsmith, under the above-named 
Manno. Tasari subsequently repaired to Bologna ; and this 
he did at the time when Charles Y. was there crowned Em- 
peror by Pope Clement YII. About the same period, Fran- 
cesco, who had remained in Florence, painted on a small 
panel a votive picture for a soldier who had made his vow 
thereof at a moment when, being in his bed, he had been 
attacked by other soldiers who designed to kill him. The 
work was a thing of no moment, but Francesco had studied 
it most carefully, and finished it to perfection : this picture 
fell into the hands of Giorgio Yasari not many years ago, 
when the latter presented it to the reverend Don Yincenzio 
Borghini, director to the Hospital of the Innocents, by whom 
it is very highly valued. 

For the Black Friars of the Badia, Francesco painted three 
small pictures in a Tabernacle of the Sacrament, which had 
been made by the wood-carver Tasso, in the manner of a 
Triumphal Arch. The subject of one of these little stories 
was the Sacrifice of Abraham ; that of the Second was the 
Fall of the Manna; and of the Third, the Hebrews eating the 
Paschal Lamb on the eve of their departure from Egypt ; 
these works were executed in such a manner that they gave 
a foretaste of what Francesco was afterwards to become.* 
He subsequently painted a picture of Dalilah cutting off the 
hair of Sampson, for Francesco Sertini, by whom the work 
was sent into France ; in the background of this painting is 
seen the same Sampson, when, casting his arms around the 

tion of a Fra Eaffaello da Brescia, an Olivetine monjK, who painted in 
the Choir of San Michele in Bosco, at Bologna. Artists of this name are 
however very numerous ; there are no fewer than thirty enumerated by 
Zanl See the Eyiciclopedia Metodica. 

* This work is unhappily lost. — Ed, Flor.y 1832-8, 
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Columns of the Temple, he brings that building down upon 
the Philistines ; and the picture was one of such merit that 
it seryed to make Francesco known as the most deserving 
among all the young painters who were then in Florence. 

No long time afterwards, the master in clock-making, 
Benvenuto della Yolpaia, being in Pome, was requested 
by Cardinal Salviati the elder to find him a young painter, 
whom he might retain in his house, and who would paint for 
him such pictures as it might please him to command, when 
Benvenuto proposed to that Prelate the Florentine Francesco, 
w^ho was his friend, and whom he knew to be the most 
capable of all the young painters of his acquaintance; and 
this Benvenuto did all the more willingly, as the Cardinal 
had promised him to give every facility for study, and all 
kinds of assistance, to the young artist who might be 
selected. The qualities of Francesco as they were described 
by Benvenuto della Yolpaia, being approved by the Cardinal, 
the latter commissioned Benvenuto to send for him, and 
gave him money for that purpose ; Francesco was summoned 
accordingly, and his manner of proceeding in his works, as 
well as his character and habits, proving agreeable to the 
Cardinal, that Prelate commanded that he should have apart- 
ments prepared for him in the Borgo Yecchio, with a stipend 
of four crowns per month, and a place at the table of the 
gentlemen belonging to the Cardinal’s household. 

The first works undertaken for Cardinal Salviati by 
Francesco (to whom it appeared that he bad met with a 
piece of singular good fortune) were, first a picture of Our 
Lady, which was considered very beautiful; and next the 
Portrait of a French Nobleman, who is represented in chase 
of a hind which, being hard pressed, is taking refuge in the 
Temple of Diana ; of this last wmrk, I have myself the draw- 
ing by his hand, which I keep as a memorial of Francesco 
in my book of designs. These paintings being completed, 
Cardinal Salviati caused our artist to make the Portrait of 
one of his nieces in a singularly beautiful picture of Our 
Lady ; this Signora, the Cardinal had given in marriage to 
the Signor Cagnino G-onzaga, whose portrait was in like 
manner depicted by Francesco. 

Finding himself thus in Eome, Francesco had now no more 
earnest desire than that of seeing his friend G-iorgio Yasari 
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in the same city , and in this respect Fortune proved herself 
favourable to his wishes, but still more so to those of the 
aforesaid Giorgio himself. And the matter happened on this 
wfee: the Cardinal Ippolito, having parted in great anger 
^'from Pope Clement VIL for causes which were set forth 
at the time, did nevertheless return to Rome before any 
long period had elapsed, accompanied by Baccio Valori. 
He then passed through Arezzo, where he found Giorgio, 
who had at that time been left without his father, and 
was passing his time in the best manner that he could ,* the 
Cardinal, therefore, desiiing that the youth should make 
progress in art, and wishing moreover to have him near his 
own person, gave orders to Tommaso de’ Nerli, who was 
commissary in Arezzo, to the effect that he should send 
Vasari to Rome so soon as he should have finished a Chapel 
in fresco, which he was at that time painting for the Monks 
of San Bernardo of the Order of Monte Oliveto in Arezzc^ 
a commission which was instantly attended to by Nerli. 

Arrived in Rome, therefore, the first thing which Giorgio 
did was to seek Francesco, who joyfully described to him the 
great favour in which lie stood with the Cardinal his Lord, 
and declaring that he was now in a place where he could 
study to his heart’s content ; he added, moreover, “ Not only 
do I enjoy the present, but I hope still better things for the 
future, for besides that I now have thyself in Rome, thee 
with whom, as with a near friend, I may take counsel and 
confer on matters relating to our art; there is also the 
prospect of my admission into the service of the Cardinal 
Ippolito de’ Medici, from whose liberality and from the favour 
of the Pope I may expect stiU greater things than I now 
possess ; nay this last will certai nly happen, if a young man 
who is now expected from abroad * should fail to arrive.” 

* “ From abroad.” It is -^vithout doubt well known to most of our 

readers that an Italian of the old times considered every man a foreigner, 
if bom or dwelling, I do not say in the next state, but in the neighbouring 
towns of his own state ; nay, it is well if he did not, or perhaps do not even 
now consider him as a natural enemy” also. It has not unfrequently hap' 
pened to the present writer, when remarking on some one of those trifling 
impositions or vexations of whatever kind, whereunto the traveller is ^^heir,** 
to be asked what better could be expected, for “ is be not a Berga- 
masco, a Cortonese, an Urbinate, a Perugino 1” a native of some towii^ or 
village in short, at least half a league removed from the one entitled to 
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Now Giorgio knew that the youth thus expected was 
himself, and that the place to which Francesco was looking 
forward had been reserved for him; but he would not say any 
thing of that fact for the moment, seeing that a certain doubt 
bad entered his mind as to whether the Cardinal might not 
have another person in view besides himself ; he was there- 
fore unwilling to advance an -assertion which might after- 
wards be found incorrect. Yasari had brought a letter from 
the above-mentioned Commissary Nerli to the Cardinal, but 
this, in the five days during which he had then been in Rome, 
he had not yet presented ; at length, however, he went with 
Francesco to the palace, where, in w^hat is now the Hall 
of the Kings, they found Messer Marco da Lodi, who had 
formerly been in the service of the Cardinal of Cortona, as 
we have said, but had since entered that of the jldedici. Pre- 
senting himself to Messer Marco, therefore, Yasari told him 
that he bad brought a letter from the Commissary at Arezzo 
which ■was to be delivered to the Cardinal, and which he 
begged Messer Marco to present. While the latter w'as 
promising to do this immediately, it so chanced that the 
Cardinal himself came in, and Giorgio, hastening to-wards 
him, delivered the letter at the same time that he kissed his 
hands. He was very favourably received by the Prelate, 
who instantly commanded the Steward of the Household, 
Jacopone di Bibbiena, to find rooms for him, and to give 
him a place at the table of the Pages. It seemed a little 
strange to Frasicesco that Giorgio had not confided the 
matter to him, but he was nevertheless persuaded that he 
had acted from right motives, and done what he thought the 
best; when the said Jacopone, therefore, had given Giorgio 
rooms behind the Santo Spirito, which was very near to the 
dwelling of Francesco, the two young men worked hard 
together throughout the winter, studying the productions 
of art in company, to the great profit of both, insomuch that 
they left nothing, whether in the Palace * or elsewhere, that 
they did not fully copy, or at least partially design. It is 
true that when the Pope was in the Palace they could not do 
this so commodiously as they might have desired, but no 

rejoice in the birth of him who made the remark. The tendencies of ^ 
deplorable a state of things as this will be obvious to ah, 

® The Vatican. 
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sooner did His Holiness ride fortli, wHcli was his very fre^' 
quent custom, to the Magliana,^ than they gained admission, 
hy means of their friends, to the rooms so often mentioned, 
and there they would remain from morning till night with- 
out anything better to eat than a morsel of bread, and being 
very nearly frozen with the cold. 

The Cardinal Salviati having subsequently commanded 
Francesco to paint in fresco that chapel of his palace 
wherein he heard mass every morning, and the subject 
chosen being stories from the Life of San Giovanni Battista, 
Francesco set himself to study the nude figure from the life ; 
this he did in a bathing house that was near his dwelling, 
still accompanied by Giorgio, and at that time they also 
made several dissections in the Campo Santo. 

The spring having at length appeared, and the Cardinal 
Tppolito being despatched by the Pope into Hungary, that 
Prelate gave orders before his departure, to the effect, that 
Vasari should be sent to Florence, there to execute certain 
pictures, and copies of pictures, which were then to be 
forwarded to Pome. But in July of that year, what with 
the fatigues he had borne in the winter, and the 
heats of the summer, Vasari fell sick, and was carried 
in a litter to Arezzo, much to the grief of Francesco, 
who became ill also and was on the point of death. 
He did, nevertheless, recover at length, and then received a 
commission, by the intervention of the master in wood- 
carving, Antonio Labacco, to paint a fresco for Maestro 
Filippo da Siena, in a niche over a door behind the Church 
of Santa Maria della Pace. The subject of this work is 
our Saviour Christ, speaking with San Filippo, and in two 
angles are the Virgin with the Angel of the Annunciation. 
The execution of the whole work pleased Maestro Filippo 
very greatly, insomuch that it caused him to offer a second 
commission to Francesco, a large picture namely, to be 
painted in the same place. This was likewise a story of the 
Madonna, her Assumption that is to say, and it occupied 
one of the eight sides of the Church above mentioned, which 
compartment had not previously received any decoration, f 

* Then a rilla of the Popes ; the building, which was situate at about 
four miles from Home, on the banks of the Tiber, was afterwards t,urned 
into a Convent for the Nuns of Santa Cecilia . — Be '^ari, 
t These works have perished . — I Lid* 
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Now Francesco, reflecting that he had to execute ft::- 
work, not only in a place of great publicity, but one in 
which there were paintings by men of the highest emi- 
nence, RafFaello da Urbino, H Rosso, Baldassare da Siena, 
and others, gave his utmost attention to the same ; and, 
painting it in oil on the wall, he spared no pains or study to 
bring it to perfection, for which cause he succeeded in 
ducing a picture which has been highl}" exiolloih nnd is, 
indeed, a very beautiful one.^ Among other ligures therein, 
one (with the hands joined) is the Portrait of the above-named 
Maestro Filippo, and is justly held to be most excellent. 
And now, as Francesco was in the service of Cai’dinal 
Salviati, as we have said, and was known to be his creature, 
he began to be called Ceccliinof Salviati ; and being soon 
known by no other name, he retained that appellation to the 
day of his death. 

Pope Clement YIL being now dead, and having been 
succeeded by Pope Paul IIL, Messer Bindo Altoviti caused 
the Arms of the new Pontiff to be painted on the front of 
his house near the Bridge of Sant’ Agnolo ; the commission 
for that work was given to Francesco, who executed the 
same, together with certain nude figures of vast size, in so 
good a manner, that he gave infinite satisfaction. He took 
the Portrait of the aforesaid Messer Bindo likewise, about 
the same period, and this also was a very good figure, as well 
as a fine likeness : it was subsequently sent to Altovit 
at San Mizzano, in the Valdarno, where it still remains. 

At a subsequent period, Francesco painted an cxcoediiigly 
beautiful picture in oil for the Church of San Francesco a 
Eipa ; this work, the subject of which is an Annuncia- 
tion of Our Lady, he finished with extraordinary care. 
On the occasion of the Emperor’s arrival at Rome also, in 
the year 1535 ; he painted certain stories in chiaro-scuro for 
Antonio San Gallo ; these were placed in the Arch erected 


* The v^ork here described having suffered very greatly, was ultimately 

replaced by one in stucco.— Sotori. 

t Cecchino is the diminutive of ‘"Ceeco ” the Italian « Frank.” 

This portrait is lost, but a German commentator remarks that il 
mi^bt be (hscovered by seeking among the protraits attributed to Fran- 
cesco, and comparing that most likely to be the work in question with on% 
of Altoviti, by Raphael, now in the Pinecotheca at Munich, and whi4 
was long considered to be the likeness of Raphael himselfi 
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at San Marco, and, as we have said before, were the best ol 
all the pictures prepared for these festivals. 

Now the Signor Pier Luigi Farnese had at that time 
been made Lord of Nepi, and, desiring to adorn that city 
with new buildings and pictures, he took Francesco into his 
service, giving him apartments in the Belvedere, and 
causing him to paint certain stories from the Life of Alex- 
ander the Great in wmter-colours on cloth ; these were 
afterwards sent into Flanders, there to he woven into cloth 
of arras and tapestries. For the same Signor of Nepi 
Francesco also decorated a large and handsome Bath-room, 
with numerous stories and figures painted in fresco. 

Tfhen the above-named Signor Pier Luigi was subse- 
quently made Duke of Castro, Francesco wms furthermore 
employed to superintend the rich and magnificent prepa- 
rations made for his first entry into the city, when he con- 
structed a Triumphal Arch, among other works, covering 
the same with stories, figures, and statues, all arranged 
with infinite judgment, and executed by artists of ability, 
more especially by Alessandro, called Scherano, a sculptor 
of Settigiiano. Another Arch in the form of a Fa5ade was 
erected at the Petrone, with a third on the Piazza ; and 
these were constructed, so far as regarded the wood-work, 
by Battista Botticelli. For these festivities, moreover, 
Francesco prepared the scenic decorations, with five per- 
spective views for the performance of a dramatic spectacle 
which was exhibited on that occasion. 

About this time, Giulio Camillo,^' who was then in Rome, 
had made a hook of his Compositions, for the purpose of 
sending them into* France to King Francis, and he now 
caused this book to be adorned with pictures by Francesco, 
who executed his task with all the zeal and diligence which 
it was possible to bestow on a work of such a character. 

Now the Cardinal Salviati desired to possess a work by the 
hand of Fra Damiano, of Bergamo, who was a lay-brother 
of the Monastery of San Domenico at Bologna, a picture 
made of tinted woods, or “in Tarsia” that is to say. He 
therefore sent Fra Damiano a design in red chalk, which 
he had caused Fi^ancesco to make of the subject that he 

* Giulio Belminio of Portogruaro in Friuli, a man of great learning. 
He died at Milan in the year 1544, aged sixty-five - — MassellL 
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desired t > liave represented : this was King Da rid Anointed 
bj the Feophet Samuel; it -is a truly beautiiiii composition, 
and the best ever designed by Cecchino Salviati. 

It was about this period that Gi^rranni da CepperelK and the 
Hunchback Battista da Sangallo, had caused the Florentine 
painter, Jacopo del Conte, who was then a yoiitli, to paint 
a story of San Giovanni Battista for the Company of the 
Misericordia, in the Church of San Giovanni Decolltuo, which 
is situate beneath the Capitol in Rome, the work being 
executed in the second church that is to say, and where the 
said Company was accustomed to hold its sittings ; the par- 
ticular event there represented by Jacopo del Cunte was the 
Appearance of the Angel to Zaccheriah ; and the same persons 
now commissioned Francesco to paint another story from the 
life of the same Saint beneath that above-mentioned — the 
Visitation of our Lady to Sant’ Elizabetta namely. This 
work, which was completed in the year 1538, was executed 
in fresco, and is in so fine a manner that it merits to be 
numbered among the best and most thoughtfully-considered 
paintings ever produced by Francesco: whether we examine 
the composition of the picture, the careful attention to rule 
in the arrangement, the diminution, and due receding of 
the figures, the fine perspective and admirable architecture 
of the buildings, the beauty of the nude figures, the lovely 
expression of the heads, the grace of the draperies, or, at a 
word, the whole painting in each of its parts, we find it to 
be of such merit that we cannot be surprised if all Rome re- 
mained in astonishment at the perfection thereof.’^ 

Around a window in the same place Francesco painted 
certain fanciful decorations in imitation of marble, with little 
stories of minute figures which have infinite grace. And as 
it was not the habit of Francesco to waste his time, while 
thus employed with the work in question, he executed many 
other designs, and likewise coloured a picture of Phaeton, 
with the Horses of the Sun, which had been designed by 
Michelagnolo. 

All these productions were shown by Salviati to Giorgio, 
who had gone to Rome for two months on the death of the 

* This beautiful picture was much injured bj re-touching, but we have 
fortunately very faithful engravings of it. — Ad. Flor.^ 1832-8, It hat 
been engraved by B. Basseroli G. Ghisi and J. Mathani. 

K 2 
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Duke Alessandro, and whom he told at the same time, that 
when he had finished certain pictures which he had then in 
hand, he would return to his country, once more to behold 
his kindred, his friends, and his acquaintance ; the rather as 
his father and mother, to whom he was of the utmost value, 
and whom he assisted greatly, were still alive. Francesco 
had, besides, afforded help to his parents in the settlement of 
his two sisters, one of whom had been given in marriage, 
and the other had been established as a nun in the Convent 
of the Monte Domini, where she still is. 

The works to he first completed hy Francesco as above- 
mentioned were San Giovanni as a Youth, which he was 
painting for the Cardinal Salviati his Lord, and a Crucifix- 
ion of Our Saviour on cloth, which was to be sent into Spain, 
with a picture of the Madonna, undertaken by Francesco for 
Eaffaello Acciaiuli. 

Arriving accordingly in Florence, where he was received 
with great joy by all his kinsfolk and friends, it chanced 
that he reached the city exactly at the moment when all 
were engaged in preparing for the marriage of Duke Cosimo 
with the Signora Donna Leonora di Toledo ; wherefore he 
was invited to execute one of the stories exhibited in the 
court, a commission which he accepted very willingly. The 
subject treated by Francesco was that in which the Emperor 
is seen to place the Ducal Coronet on the head of Duke 
Cosimo ; but our artist, being seized with a desire to visit 
Yenice, and leaving Florence for that purpose before the 
undertaking was completed, made over that work to Carlo 
Portelli da Loro,’*^ by whom it was finished in accordance 
with the design of Francesco, which design is now in our 
hook, w'ith many others by the same hand. 

Departing from Florence, Francesco repaired to Bologna, 
where he found Giorgio Yasari, who had arrived in that city 
two days previously, having then returned from Camaldoli, 
where he had painted the two pictures which are in the 
screen of the Church of Camaldoli, and commenced that of 
the High Altar. Giorgio was also taking order for thtf 
execution of three large pictures in the Eefectory of the 
Fathers of San Michele in Bosco, where he kept Francesco 

^ Carlo Portelli of Lora, a village in the Yaldamo, was a discip.e ol 
RidoUb Gliiriandaio, in whose Life he is named. 
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mdth liim for two days, during which time attempts were 
made by certain of his friends to procure for him the com- 
mission for a picture which the men of the Hospital of Death 
had then to give. But notwithstanding these etibrts, and 
although Salviati prepared an exceedingly beautiful design 
for the picture above-named, yet those men, as having but 
little judgment in such matters, did not know how to profit 
by the opportunity which Messer Domeneddio^ had sent them 
of securing to the city of Bologna a work by the hand of so 
able an artist. 

Finding this, Francesco left the place in some anger ; but 
before his departure he deposited some very beautiful designs 
in the hands of Girolamo Fagiuoli, to the end that the latter 
might engrave them on copper and cause them to be printed.f 
Having arrived in Venice, he was very courteously received 
by the Patriarch Grimani and by Messer Yettor his brother, 
both of whom conferred on him many favours. After the 
lapse of a few days he received from the Patriarch a com- 
mission to paint a figure of Psyche in oil, within an octangu- 
lar frame, four braccia in extent ; in this picture incense and 
vows are offered to Psyche as to a goddess, in acknow- 
ledgment of her beauty, and the octangle was placed in a 
small apartment in the house of that Signore, the ceiling 
of the apartment having been adorned in its centre with 
festoons, by the hand of Cammillo IMantovana,^ a painter, 
who, for the execution of landscapes, flowers, foliage, fruits, 
and objects of a similar description, was at that time con- 
sidered most excellent. 

The above-mentioned octangle was placed in a room of 
the Patriarch’s house, and was surrounded by four pictures, 
each two braccia and a half square, and all exhibiting stories 
from the Life of the above-named Psyche, which had been exe- 

I leave the untranslateahle naivete of this Messer Domeneddio m its 
original purity ; no form of words in our own language could express the 
name of the Supreme Creator with equal simplicity, and at the same time 
avoid an unpardonable air of burlesque, which last would indeed be a wide 
departure from the meaning of our author, as well as a grave offence. 
Monseigneur St. Jacques and Madame La Sainte Vierge will occur to our 
readers as instances of the same kind of exprefision, all better left to thek 
own forms of untransmutable simplicity. 

t Mentioned in the Life of Soggi, for which see vol. iv. 

j Name! with praises in the Life of Genga, for which see vol. iv. 
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cuted, as ^re have related in the Life of Genga, by Francesco 
da Furli ; but that octangle is not only beyond all compari- 
son the most beautiful of those pictures, hut is, indeed, the 
most exquisite painting in all Venice. Francesco subse- 
quently executed certain small figures in fresco, some nude 
and others draped, in a room wherein Giovanni Ricaraatore, 
of Udine, f had produced numerous works in stucco, and 
these frescoes are also very graceful. 

In a picture executed by Francesco, for the Nuns of the 
Corpus Domini, at Venice, J he delineated the figure of Our 
■Saviour Christ, lying dead, with the Maries around him, and 
an Angel in the air above, who is holding the Mysteries of 
the Passion, fie also painted the Portrait of the Poet, Messer 
Pietro Aretino, tvho sent that likeness, as being a very beau- 
tiful production, to Francis King of France, accompanying 
the same with certain verses in praise of him who had pro- 
duced the portrait.§ For the Nuns of Santa Cristina, at 
Bologna, who are of the Order of Camaldoli, Salviati painted 
a very beautiful picture, comprising many figures ; this he 
did at the request of Don Giovanfrancesco da Bagno, Con- 
fessor of those Nuns, in the Church of whose Convent this 
truly exquisite work has been placed. || 

His abode in Venice having subsequently become distaste- 
ful to Francesco, as to one who remembered what it was to 
dwell in Rome, and the place appearing to him not well 
suited to the men of design, he departed, with intention to 
return to Rome; in his way he made a round by Verona 
and Mantua, visiting the numerous antiquities to be found in 
tiie one, and in the other the works of Giulio Romano ; he 
.then proceeded to Rome by the route of the Romagna, and 
reached that city in the year 1541. Here, having rested 

* This "beautiful work is still in the Grimani Palace, hut the dissent 
against our author’s judgment as to this being the most heaiitiful one to 
he found at that time in Venice, which has been recorded by Lanzi, has 
"been concuiTed in by almost every subsequent authority of value. 

t Giovanni da Udine, for whose Life see ante, p.l6, 

X This church has been suppressed. 

§ This portrait, according to Forster, is not now to he found among the 
collection of pictures in the Louvre. 

I Still in the church. It represents Our Lady enthroned with the 
Divine Quid, and certain Saints beside her, togcrher with the Beata Lucia 
da Stiiontc, foundress of the Convent. 
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fiiinbelf for some time, lie recommenced his labours, and the 
first works which he executed w^ere portraits ; those of 
Messer Giovanni Gaddi namely, and of Messer Annibale 
Caro,* both of whom were his very intimate friends : I'living 
finished these, he painted an exceedingly beautiful picture 
for the Chapel of the Clerks of the Chamber in the I'aptd 
Palace- 

In the Church of the Germans alsOjt Francesco coni- 
nienced a Chapel in fresco for a merchant of that nation, 
painting the Apostles receiving the Holy Spirit in the vault- 
ing above, and in a picture which reaches to about half the 
height of the wall, he represented Our Saviour Christ arising 
from the dead and surrounded by the sleeping soldiers. 
These figures are lying about near the tomb in various atti- 
tudes, and are foreshortened in a very bold and beautiful 
manner. On one side of this picture is the figure of Saa 
Stefano, and on the other that of San Giorgio ; they stand 
in two niches, and are by the same Francesco. Beneath is 
San Giovanni Elemosinario bestowdng alms on a naked 
beggar ; on one side of the Saint is the figure of Cluirity, 
and on the other is the Carmelite Monk, Sant* Aibetrto, 
placed between figures intended to represent Logic and 
Prudence. Finally, Francesco painted the figure uf tlie 
Dead Christ with" the Maries, as the Altar-iiiece of that 
Chapel, i ^ ^ 

How Salviati had formed a friendship with the Florentine 
goldsmith, Piero di Marcone ; and having become his gossip, 
sent to his other gossip, the wife of this Piero, the present of 
a very beautiful design, on the occasion of her giving birth to 
the child for wdiom he stood godfather. The sulyect was 
intended for painting in one of those circular trays on which 
food is presented to a w^oman in child-bed, and represented, 
in a square compartment subdivided into upper and lower 
ranges, the whole history of the human life; the figures 
were of great beauty, and each w'as accompanied by a gar- 
.land or festoon appropriate to the respective ages and 

* Who mentions tins portrait in a letter to be found in tlie third volmua 
§f the Lettere PHtoriche^ lett. xcvi, 

+ Santa Maria dell’ Anima. ^ ^ . i. ^ 

J These paintings have suffered much in their colouring^ that of ihs 
more narticuiarly. — Bottari. 
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seasons. Among these peculiarly arranged divisions were 
two long ovals, wherein were the figures of the Sun and 
Moon, and between them was a figure representing or typify- 
ing Isaias,^ a city of Egypt : this figure, standing before the 
temple of the goddess Pallas, implored the gift of Wisdom, 
as if the artist proposed to signify that the blessing to be 
first of all entreated for the children who should be born 
was that of wisdom and goodness. The design for this 
work was always preserved with great care by Piero as a 
beautiful and valuable jewel, which indeed it was. 

No long time after the completion of that painting, the 
above-named Piero and other friends, having written to 
Francesco to the intent that he would do well to return to 
his native land, since it was almost certain that he would 
there be received into the service of the Duke Cosimo, who 
had no masters about him but such as were slow and irreso- 
lute, he finally determined (but principally confiding in the 
favour of jMesser Alamanno Salviati, brother of the Cardinal, 
and uncle to the Duke,) to reinstate himself in Florence. 
Having returned accordingly, before he attempted any other 
thing, Francesco depicted for the above-named Messer Ala- 
manno, an exceedingly beautiful figure of Our Lady, which 
he executed in a room then held by Francesco del Prato,t 
in the House of Works of Santa Maria del Fiore, and where 
that Francesco, from having been a goldsmith and master in 
Tarsia, had just then set himself to the casting of small 
figures in bronze and to painting, in both which he succeeded 
to his no small honour as well as profit. 

In this place then, I say, wdiere Francesco dal Prato was 
installed by virtue of his office as superintendent of the 
wood-works performed in the cathedral, laboured Francesco 
Salviati also ; and among other pictures he painted a Portrait 
of his friend Piero di Marcone, with that of Avveduto del 
Cegia, the fur-dresser, who was likewise his friend. This 
Avveduto has, indeed, very many of the works of Salviati in 

^^iis or Sai, an ancient city of Egypt. Bottari observes that h^, thinks 
the goddess must be Isis, rather than Pallas, the place of the former being 
appropriately fixed between the Sun and Moon. See Roman Edition ot 
Vasari, 1759. 

t An artist of this name is mentioned by Averoldo and Chizzola, Guida 
di Brescia, as tb^ author of a Sposalizio. in the Church of San Eraiicescc 
at Brescia.— .Sd. Flor,^ 1832-8, 
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his possession^ more especially a portrait of Francesco himself, 
painted in oil with his own hand, and which is exceedingly 
natural. 

The before-mentioned picture of Our Lady being com- 
pleted, was placed in the shop of the wood-carver Tasso, 
who was then Architect of the Palace. It was there seen 
by a large number of persons, who all extolled it highly, but 
that which most of all contributed to obtain for it the name 
of an extraordinary work was, that Tasso himself, who was 
in the habit of censuring almost every thing that was done, 
praised this production without measure ; nay, what was 
still more to the purpose, he told Messer Fier-Franceseo 
Eiccio, the Majordomo, that it would be certainly advan- 
tageous for the Duke, if his Excellency were induced to 
give some work of importance to Salviati ; whereupon this 
Messer Pier-Francesco, with Cristofano Einieri, who had 
the ear of the Duke, performed their parts so zealously, that 
when IMesser Alamanno spoke to his Excellency, informing 
him that Francesco desired permission to paint the smaller 
Hall of Audience, that namely which stands before the 
Ducal Palace,’^ requiring no other payment for his labours 
than the credit of having performed them, Duke Cosimo 
was content that this privilege should be conceded to him. 

Francesco then commenced his work by the preparation 
of small designs wherein he represented the Triumph of 
Furius Camillus with many other stories from the life of the 
same, that done, he began to divide the chamber to be adorned 
into suitable compartments, but arranging them with no small 
difficulty, seeing that some of the spaces left by the windows 
and doors were high and others low, insomuch that it was 
no easy matter to contrive in such sort that the stories should 
be secured from suffering by that irregularity. In the wall 
wherein is the door of entrance, there were twm large spaces 
divided by the door ; and opposite to this, where there are 
three windows which look on to the Piazza, there are four 
compartments, but no one of them is more than about three 
braccia in extent. At that end of the Hall, moreover, which 
is to the right of him who enters by the door, are two win- 

^ Commonly called in these days the Palazzo Vecchio (Old Palace) 
The Hall here in question now makes part of the Guardaruba, and tha 
pictures painted by Sau!ati are still in good preservation. Musseili, 
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dows looking into another part of the Piazza, and here there 
were three spaces of similar extent, about three braccia each 
that is to say; while at the other end, which is opposite to 
this now in question, there stands the marble door which 
gives entrance into the Chapel, with a window and a grating 
of bronze, so that there remained only one space wherein 
there could be represented any work of moment. 

In this last-mentioned space, on the wall of the Chapel 
therefore, where there is a decoration of Corinthian columns 
supporting an architrave and forming a recess, from the 
ceiling of which there hang two rich festoons, with two 
pendants of different fruits very naturally represented, on 
which is seated a naked Child supporting the Ducal Arms— 
those of the Houses of Medina and Toledo namely in this 
space, I say, Pranceseo painted two stories, the one on the 
right showing Camillus commanding that Schoolmaster'^ to 
be given up to his scholars for punishment; and that on the 
left exhibiting the same Leader, who makes his way through 
the ranks of the Cauls, while the army is engaged in combat, 
and the camp with its stockades and tents is in flames around 
liim. Seside this, and beneath the same range of columns, 
our artist depicted a group the size of life, representing 
Opportunity seizing Fortune by the forelock, with certain 
of the devices of his Excellency, and many other ornaments, 
all executed with admirable grace and facility. 

On the principal facade, that namely wherein are the two 
large spaces, divided by the chief door of entrance, Francesco 
executed two large and very beautiful stories ; in the first 
are seen the Cauls, who, weighing the tribute gold of the 
Homans, throw a sword into the scale, to the end that the 
weight may be the greater, when Camillus, indignant at this 
wrong, flies to arms, and by the force of his valour delivers 
liis country from the yoke. This is indeed a singularly 
beautiful story, rich in figures, adorned with landscapes, and 
furthermore embellished by the addition of antiquities ; as 
for example, Vases of great beauty, painted to imitate gold 
and silver. In the story beside that just described, is 

* We need not waste the time of our readers with the well-known 
history of ‘Hhat Schoolmaster,” whose appropriate punishment for tha 
traitorous betrayal of his scholars into the hands of the enemy is her® 
alluded t&. 
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Camilbs in his triumphal Chariot drawn hy four Horses, 
with Fame above, placing a chaplet on his head ; before the 
chariot walk priests richly clothed, some of these bear 
the Statue of the Goddess Juno, others carry vases in 
their hands, with certain trophies and spoils of infinite 
beauty. Around the chariot are prisoners in vast numbers, 
and finely varied attitudes, while behind all, come the 
soldiers of the army bearing their weapons : among these 
men is one presenting the portrait of Francesco himself, so 
admirably painted that it seems to be alive. In the distance 
to which the triumphal procession extends itself, is seen 
a very beautiful representation of Eome. Over the door 
between these two Stories is a picture in chiaro-scuro, the 
figure of Peace namely, with prisoners engaged in the de- 
struction by fire of a pile of arms ; the whole executed by 
Francesco with so much thought and care, that a more 
beautiful work could scarcely be seen.* 

On the wall towards the east, and in the two larger spaces, 
our artist depicted two niches ; in one of which he painted 
the figure of Mars fully armed, and with a nude figure, 
intended to represent a Gaul, lying beneath him : on the 
head of this last is a crest formed of the bird of Gaul, a cock 
namely, in its natural shape. In the second niche is Diana, 
wearing a short tunic of furs, she is in the act of drawing 
an arrow from her quiver, and at her feet is a hound. In 
the two angles which connect the wmll in question with the 
neighbouring walls, are two figures, both representing Time ; 
one of these is adjusting the weights of a balance, the other 
is tempering a liquid by pouring it from one vase into another. 

In the last portion now to be described, that namely which 
is opposite to the chapel and looks towards the North, is on 
one side, the Sun figured in that manner which is customary 

* In the first of these two stories is a Soldier, fallen to the earth, and 
transfixed with a lance, but the admirably drawn and beautifully coloured 
torso of this figure had been destroyed by the swelling and scaling away 
of the intonaco, which had fallen to the ground ; it was, however, gathered 
up carefully, and every morsel was so nicely conjoined, and so successfully 
replaced by Baldassare Franceschini, called the Volterrano, by whom 
every, the most minute of all those innumerable morsels into which the 
intonaca had separated, was gathered and restored to its due position, with 
such extraordinary care and patience, that there is scarcely a trace of the 
misfortune now to be seen , — BottarU 
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among the Egyptians, and on the other the Moon in a simi- 
lar manner ; between them is Grood Fortune or Prosperity, 
sigiiiiied by a nude figure of a youth placed on the summit 
of a wheel, beside which are represented, on one side, Envy, 
Hatred, and Malevolence ; on the other. Honour, Pleasure, 
and all the other delights of life, as described by Lucian. 

Above the windows is a frieze consisting of nude figures 
the size of life ; they are of great beauty, and exhibit various 
forms as well as attitudes : there are likewise certain stories, 
all from the life of Camiilus. Opposite to the figure of 
Peace burning the arms of War, as before described, is that 
of the River Arno ; it holds the Cornucopia with one hand, 
and, lifting the edge of a curtain with the other, it displays 
the city of Florence, with all the PontifPs and other great 
men of the House of Medici. Francesco furthermore added 
a kind of socle which passes entirely around the Hall beneath 
the pictures and niches, the decoration thereof consisting of 
terminal figures in the form of women sustaining festoons of 
fruit and flowers. In the centre of the basement are oval 
compartments filled with figures engaged in adorning the 
Sphynx and the River Arno. 

Now in this work Francesco was desirous of leaving to his 
native land a memorial worthy of himself and of so great a 
Prince; he therefore devoted the utmost care and attention 
which he could possibly command to the execution of the 
same, and although he had to encounter many vexations in 
the course of its progress, he did finally bring it to a fortu- 
nate completion. Francesco was of a melancholy tempera- 
ment, and when he was painting he did for the most part 
feel very unwilling to have any one near him. On this 
occasion, however, almost doing violence to his nature, he 
compelled himself to be more liberal, and affecting an un- 
wonted vsociability at the commencement of the work, he 
suffered Tasso, and others of his friends who had done him any 
service, to come about him with much familiarity, permitting 
them to stand and look on while he worked, Francesco mean- 
while showing them all the courtesies that he could think of 
But when he had gained a footing in the Court, and thought 
himself in favour, he returned, as they say, to his usual habits, 
indulging his choleric and sarcastic nature, and no longer 
showing the least respect to any one. Nay, what is worse 
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than all, as with the most bitter words (a thing which fur- 
nished his adversaries with an excuse for their enmity), he 
was accustomed to censure and decry the works of others ; 
so he did not scruple to exalt himself by perpetual boast- 
ings, and to praise his own productions to the skies. 

These unpopular modes of proceeding giving umbrage to 
many persons, but more especially to certain artists, at- 
tracted so much odium to Francesco, that Tasso and some 
others, who, from being his friends had become Ms enemies, 
began to give him no small cause for disquietude. It is 
true that they still continued to praise his excellence in art, 
which was not to be denied, and admitted the promptitude 
and facility with which he executed his works, doing them 
well no less than quickly ; but they were still by no means 
at a loss for subjects of blame, and although they could not 
undo the good they had done him, and, having suffered him 
to gain a footing and make his way, could not remove or 
injure him, they yet soon began to give him trouble and 
offer him molestation in various ways. 

Nay, there were even many artists as well as others who 
were not ashamed to band themselves together and form a 
party against him, disseminating a report among the nobles 
and great people, to the effect that the work on which he 
was employed in the Hall would not prove to be a successful 
one, seeing that he proceeded by mere readiness of hand and 
did not bestow the due amount of care and study on what 
he was doing. But herein they accused him most wrong- 
fully, since, although he did not linger over his compositions 
as it was- their fashion to do, yet it could not trul}?’ be 
affirmed that he did not study them, nor could any man 
rightfully declare that he had not rich powers of inventing 
as well as executing Ms pictures, which last he did with 
infinite grace. These his adversaries, however, not being 
able to eclipse the abilities of Francesco by the excellence of 
their works, did their best to overwhelm him by censure 
and reproaches such as we have described. 

The truth and real power do nevertheless always prevail in 
the end. Francesco first of all did hut make a jest of these 
rumours, but at a later period, and when they began to pass 
beyond what was reasonable, he complained, on more than 
one occasion, to the Duke : still his Excellency paid but little 
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attention to tlie matter, as it seemed to Francesco ; and Kis 
adversaries perceiving, as they thought, that his favour 
had decayed, took courage thereupon, and sent forth a 
rumour to the effect that the stories which he had painted in 
the Hall were to be thrown to the earth, as by no means 
giving satisfaction to the rulers. 

All these injuries, directed against him by his enemies 
with incredible envy and calumny, at length began to pro- 
duce their effect, and at the last Francesco was so much 
annoyed by them that, had it not been for the kindness of 
Messer Lelio Torelli, Messer Pasquino Bertini, and others of 
his friends, he would certainly have left the court clear for 
those evil speakers, which was exactly the thing that they 
desired. But those his well-wishers above-named encou- 
raged him to complete the works of the Hall, with others 
which he had in hand, and prevented him from departing ; 
their efforts being aided by those of others among his friends 
who were at a distance from Florence at the time, but to 
whom he had written the history of these persecutions. 
Among the latter was Giorgio Vasari, who in reply to a 
letter wherein Salviati complained of this matter, exhorted 
him to take patience, reminding him that goodness is relined 
to excellence hy persecution, as gold is made perfect in the 
fire, consoling him by the assurance that a time would come 
when his genius and high superiority must needs be acknow- 
ledged, and adding, that he must henceforth complain of no 
other than himself, who had not sufficiently studied the 
humours of those around him, and had failed to appreciate 
correctly the character of the people, but more particularly 
that of the -artists of his own country. 

Thus it happened that, notwithstanding all the vexations 
and annoyances by which the poor Francesco was assailed, 
he did nevertheless complete that Hall, the engagement that 
is to say which he had made to decorate the walls ; for as to 
the ceiling or wood-work, there was no need that he should 
do anything, since it was already most richly carved and 
adorned with gilding, and exhibited work, than which 
none of that kind could possibly be finer. To make all 
suitable, moreover, the Duke commanded two new windows 
of glass to be made, with ornaments of his own arms and 
devices, accompanied by those of the Emperor Charles Y, 
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These were executed hy Battista del Borro, an Aretine 
painter of high distinction in that branch of art, and by 
whom they were completed to perfection. 

After having brought this undertaking to an end, Fran- 
cesco painted for his Excellency the ceiling of that Hall in 
which the family dines during the winter season, adorning 
the same with numerous devices and figures of small bize in 
tempera : our artist also painted an exceedingly beautiiul 
study, which opens on the green chamber ; he took por- 
traits of the Duke’s children moreover, and one year he 
prepared the scenic decorations, perspective views, &c., for 
a dramatic spectacle which was exhibited in the great Hall, 
all which he did in a manner so entirely different from and 
superior to those which had been previously seen in Florence, 
that they were considered to surpass everything of the kind 
before attempted. Nor is this to be wondered at, seeing that 
Francesco always gave proof of great judgment, with the 
most rich and varied power of invention, in all his works; 
nay, wdiat is of still higher importance, he had a more pro- 
found knowledge of design and a more beautiful manner 
than any artist who was then in Florence ; he handled the 
colours also with infinite ability, and finished his works most 
admirably well. 

The Head, or rather Portrait, of the Signor G-iovaniii de 
'Medici, father of the Duke Cosimo, which is now in the 
Guardaroba of his Excellency, is also by the hand of Fran- 
cesco, and may he justly described as a truly meritorious 
work. For his intimate friend, Cristofano Riiiieri, Francesco 
made a picture of Our Dady, which is also very beautiful ; 
this painting is suspended in the Hall of Audience, now- 
used by the Council of Ten. For Eidolfo Landi our artist 
painted a figure of Charity, which is so admirable that 
nothing could well be more so and for Simon Corsi he 
painted a Madonna, which was in like manner very highly 
extolled. 

* Borghini, in his BiposOi makes mention of a figure of Charity as theK. 
(1584) adorning the Hall of the Council of Ten, whence a doubt has 
arisen whether Vasari may not have incorrectly stated the locale of Fran- 
cesco’s Charity, which he should have given, as many writers believe, to the 
Hall of the Council instead of the Madonna, which was more probably 
painted for Ridolfo Landi. There is a figure of Charity by Francesco now 
in the Gallery of the Uffizj at Florence.— iJc?. Flor., 1832-8. 
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For tlie Knight of Ehodes, Messer Donato Acciaiuoli, 
with whom Francesco always lived on terms of unusual 
intimacy, he painted certain small pictures, which are held in 
much esteem ; and on a larger panel, the same artist depicted 
a figure of our Saviour Christ showing to St. Thomas, who 
does not believe that he has risen from the dead, the marks 
of those wounds which had been received by our Lord from 
the Jews. This picture was taken into France by Tommaso 
Guadagni, and was placed in the Chapel of the Florentines 
in a certain Church of Lyons.* 

At the desire of the above-mentioned Cristofano Rinieri 
and of Giovanni Rozzi, the Flemish master of tapestry^ 
work, Francesco painted all the Story of Tarquinius and the 
Roman Lucretia, in a vast number of Cartoons, which, being 
afterwards executed in cloth of arras woven in gold and 
silks of various kinds, proved eventually to be an admirable 
work. 

When this came to the ears of the Duke, who was at that 
time employing the above-named Maestro Giovanni to make 
him cloth of arras of similar kinds in Florence for the Hall 
of the Dugento, and had caused Bronzino and Pontormo to 
prepare Cartoons for the same from the story of the Hebrew 
Joseph, as we have before related ; — when the Duke heard 
this I say, he commanded that Francesco also should prepare 
a Cartoon, the subject given to him being the interpretation 
of the seven fat and the seven lean kine : our artist gave 
all his attention to the work accordingly, and carefully took 
into consideration all the peculiarities required for a produc- 
tion of that sort, and which are necessary to the successful 
imitation of the Cartoon by the tapestry-worker ; for these 
cloths of arras demand considerable fancy in the invention, 
with figures carefully detached and standing forth one from 
another, to the end that they may display good relief ; they 
must likewise be cheerful as to colouring and the vestments, 
also, should be rich and varied. 

This piece of the tapestry in question, and the others, 
having been found to succeed well, Ms Excellency then 
resolved to establish the art of making such hangings in 
Florence, and accordingly commanded that it should be 

* Waagen, Kunstler und Kunsiwerker in Frankreich^ speaks of thia 
work, wMch is now in the Louvre^s as one of very little importance. 
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tautylit to se feral boys, who, having now arrived at mature 
age, aie at this time producing most excellent works in 
tapestry for the Duke. An exceedingly beautiful picture of 
the Madonna, painted in oil, was also executed by Draiicesco, 
and is now in the chamber of Messer Alessandro, son of 
Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici. 

Eor the above-mentioned Messer Pasquino Bertini, Pran- 
cesco made another picture of Our Lady on cloth with the 
Divine Infant, and San Giovanni, also a child ; they are 
smiling, and amusing themselves with a parrot which they 
have in their hands; a very fanciful and graceful w’-ork. 
Por the same person he likewise made a most beautiful and 
graceful design of a Crucifix, about one braccio high ; with 
a Magdalen at the feet thereof: this is in a manner so new 
and pleasing that it is considered quite a wonder ; the 
design was given by Messer Salvestro Bertini to his intimate 
friend Girolamo Bazzi, who is now Don Silvano,* when, two 
pictures were painted from it by Carlo da Loro, wLo sub- 
sequently executed many more from the same design. These 
works are now dispersed about Plorence. 

Now Giovanni and Piero d’Agostino Dini had caused a 
very rich chapel in macigno to be constructed in the Church, 
of Santa Croce, at the right hand as you enter the church, 
with a sepulchral monument for Agostino and others of their 
house, and gave the altar-piece for the same to Francesco: 
he depicted""thereon Our Saviour Christ taken down from 
the Cross by Joseph of Arimathea and Nicodemus ; at the 
foot is Our Lady, who has fainted, and is surrounded by 
San Giovanni, the Magdalen, and the other Maries. This 
work was completed by Francesco with so much art and 
care, that not only is the nude figure of Our Lord Christ 
a most beautiful one, but the other figures also are so^ivell 
disposed, and have a force of relief and a beauty of co- 
louring so remarkable, that they cannot well be sufficiently 
extolled.^ It is true that the work was at first much cen- 

» This is the Camaldoline Monk, Bon Silvano Bazzi, well known for th« 
many works published by him, and often mentioned as having assisted 
Vasari in the preparation of these Lives. , , r 

t This work still retains its place. Our readers may consuit the before- 
dted Jiiposo of Borghini, Florentine Edition of 1730 where it has.beei 
highl| eulogized ; iee p. 85 and p. 410, 

VOL. -sr. L 
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sured by the enemies of Francesco, but it bsis nevertheless 
acquired for him a very great name in all parts, and those 
v/Iio have since treated the same subject in rivalry of our 
artist have found it impossible to surpass him. 

Before leaving Florence Francesco likewise painted the 
Portrait of the above-mentioned Messer Lelio Torelli, with 
some few other matters of but little importance, of which 
I do not know the particulars. But one among these pro- 
ductions is to be specified as exceedingly beautiful, a Con- 
version of St. Paul namely, which the artist had designed in 
Eome long before : this he caused to be engraved on copper 
in Florence by Enea Yico of Parma, and the Duke was con- 
tent to retain him in the city until that work should be ac-^ 
complished, with payment of all his accustomed appoint 
ments and allowances. 

At that time, which was in the year 1548, G-iorgio Vasari 
was in Bimini, employed on the execution of those works 
in oil and fresco, whereof there is mention in another place, 
wdien Francesco sent him a long letter, giving a circumstan- 
tial account of all his affairs, and most especially describino* 
the manner wherein things had passed at Florence : he spoke 
more particularly of a design which he had prepared for the 
principal Chapel of San Lorenzo, which chapel was then to 
be painted by order of the Signor Duke. But Francesco 
added that in relation to the chapel he felt certain that some 
one had done him infinite mischief with his Excellency, de- 
claring, among other things, that he was sure the Majordomo, 
Messer Pier Francesco, had never laid his design for the 
same before the Duke. The consequence of this had been 
he furthermore aflarmed, that the work had been given to 
Pontormo, and he finished with the remark that for these 
causes he was returning to Eome, much dissatisfied with the 
men and artists of his native country. 

^ Having returned to Eome, and re-instated himself in that 
city accordingly, Francesco there bought himself a house 
near the Palace of Cardinal Farnese, amusing himself mean- 
while wuth the execution of works which were of no great 
importance. He then received a commission from the above- 
mentioned Cardinal, by the intervention of Messer Annibale 
Caro and Don GiuHo Clovio,* to paint the chapel of the 

nainiaturist, has been so frequently 
aaentioned, will be found m the present volume. ^ ^ 
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Palace of San Giorgio : here he first prepared singularly 
beautiful compartments in stucco-work, and in the Tery 
graceful ceiling of the chapel he depicted stories from the 
Life of San Lorenzo in fresco, the figures of the work being 
very numerous as well as beautiful. Francesco also exe- 
cuted an Altar-piece painted in oil and on stone for the same 
chapel, and in this he depicted the Nativity of Our Saviour 
Christ, introducing in that work, which was a sinamlaiiy 
fine one, the Portrait of the before-mentioned Cardinal, taken 
from the life. 

At a subsequent period, Francesco was commissioned to 
execute another work in the Chapel belonging to the Bro- 
therhood of the hlisericordia, to which we have previously 
alluded.^' Here Jacopo del Conte had painted the Preaching 
and the Baptism of St. John, and had acquitted himself ex- 
ceedingly well therein, although he had not surpassed Fran- 
cesco. The Venetian Battista Franco and Piero Ligorio f 
had also produced works in that place, and Francesco Sal- 
viati now commenced a painting which is close beside his 
former production, the story of the Visitation name!}". But 
although a well-conducted work, this picture, the subject of 
which is the Birth of St. John, is by no means equal to the 
earlier performance. For Messer Bartolommeo Bussotti our 
artist painted two figures in fresco at the upper end of the 
same chapel, the Apostle St. Andrew and San Bartolommeo, 
two very fine figures ;t these he executed one on each side 
of the altar on which Jacopo del Conte depicted a Deposi- 
tion from the Cross, which is an admirable work, nay, the 
best that Jacopo had then produced. 

In the year looO, and when Julius IH. had been elected 
High Pontiff, Francesco undertook certain stories in fresco for 
the Arch erected on the upper end of the staircase at San 
Pietro, on the occasion of the Pope’s coronation, and these 
were very beautiful. In the same year the Company of the 
Sacrament caused a Sepulchre to be represented in the 
Church of the Minerva, with several ranges of steps and 

* In the Church of San G-iovanni Decollate namely. 

+ An excellent architect and painter in fresco of considerable merit.— 
hm&i, 

t These figures have been re-touched, as has the Birth of St. John, — » 
MotiarL 

L 2 
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rows of coltimns ; for this Francesco painted certain stories 
in terrettay which were considered superlatively beautiful. 
For a chapel at San Lorenzo in Damaso, Salviati painted 
two Angels in fresco ; they are supporting a canopy, and of 
one of these angels we have the design by Francesco in our 
book of drawings. In the Refectory of San Salvator del 
Lauro at Monte Giordano, our artist painted the Marriage of 
Cana in Galilee, at which Our Saviour turned water into 
wine, on the principal wall. There are numerous figures in 
this work, and on the side walls are certain Saints, with St. 
Eugenius the Pope, who was of that order, and other founders 
and distinguished brethren of the same. Over the door of 
the Refectory, moreover, and on the inner side, he painted a 
picture in oil, the subject of which is St. George killing the 
Dragon, a work conducted with much facility, delicacy of 
finish, and beauty of colouring. 

A large picture was sent by our artist about the same time 
to Messer Alamanno Salviati, who was then in Florence; the 
subject of this work is Adam and Eve at the Tree of Life 
eating the forbidden fruit, and the picture is a very beautiful 
one.* For the Signor Ranuccio, of the House of Farnese, 
and Cardinal of Sant’ Agnolo, Francesco painted two sides 
of a small apartment which precedes the great Hall of the 
Farnese Palace, a work in which he displayed much fancy. 
On one of these sides the artist depicted Signor Ranuccio 
the elder, who receives the Baton of Captain-general of the 
Holy Church from the hands of Pope Eugenius IV., with 
figures of the Virtues j and on the other is Pope Paul IIL, 
who was also of the House of Farnese, and by whom the 
Baton of the Church is conferred on the Signor Pier Luigi, 
while the Emperor Charles V.is seen in the distance, accom- 
panied by Alessandro Cardinal Farnese, and by other nobles, 
whose portraits are taken from the life. In this work 
Francesco, in addition to the above-described and many other 
stories, painted a figure of Fame with other figures, which 
are very beautiful, but it is to be remarked that the whole 
was not completed by himself, but was ultimately finished 


* The fate of this work is not known, but Bottari suggests that it may 
Imve been taken to France, he having found a work on that subject men- 
tjoned in Lepicie, Catalogvs raisonne des Tahleauw du Roi, Paris, 1752. 
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by Taddeo Zuccliero of Sant’ Agnolo, as will be related in 
the proper place.* 

The Chapel which Fra Bastiano had commenced in the 
Church of the Popolo for Agostino Chigi, but which, as we 
have related in his Life, he had not finished, was completed 
by Francesco; and for the Cardinal Riccio da Montepulciano, 
this artist painted an exceedingly beautiful Hall, in liis 
Palace situate in the Strada Giulia, representing various 
stories from the life of David therein; the work, which is 
in fresco, consists of numerous pictures, one of w’hich pre- 
sents Bathsheba as seen in the Bath, with many other female 
figures, while David stands looking at them. This story is 
a good and graceful composition, nor do I know a work more 
rich in respect of its invention. In another picture is the 
death of Uriah ; in a third is the Ark, with men sounding 
musical instruments as they walk before it; and finally, after 
many others, there follows a Battle-piece, showing Da’^dd in 
combat wdth his enemies, and extremely well composed ; at 
a word, the whole work is full of grace, exhibiting the riciiest 
fancy with many singular and ingenious inventions, tiie 
groups are arranged with much judgment, and the colouring 
is most agreeable. Francesco "was indeed so "well aware of 
the bold and copious powers of invention with W’hich he 
had been endowed, that, perceiving his hand to be always 
obedient to his genius, he would gladly have occupied all his 
time wdth some great and extraordinary 'work. 

If Francesco was sometimes peculiar in his conduct to- 
wards his friends, that circumstance arose principally from 
the fact that, being versatile and unstable in certain matters, 
that which pleased him to-day became insufferable to him on 
the morrow; it is also to be remarked that he completed few 
works of importance in respect to which he had not to 
endure a contention before the price demanded for the same 
could be settled, and for this cause he was disliked and 
avoided by not a few. 

At a subsequent period it chanced that Andrea Tassini 
was required to send a painter to the King of France, and 
In the year 1554 he applied to Giorgio Yasari, but neither 

* The work was not finished by Salviati, because that master died before 
its completion, when two of the Stories, those opposite to the large windoWg 
were given to Taddeo Zucdhero by the Cardinal Santangelo Farnese. 
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promises of great pay nor liigh promotion could prevail witli 
that artist, who replied that he would on no account depart 
from the service of his Lord the Duke Cosimo. Tassini, 
therefore, at length agreed with Francesco, on the under- 
standing that if the latter were not amply satisfied in France, 
he was to he remunerated in Itome by Tassini. But before 
Francesco would depart for France, having the conviction 
that he should return from that country no more, he sold 
all that he possessed, his house, his furniture, and everything 
besides, with the exception of the offices to which he had 
been nominated, these he retained. 

The affair did nevertheless not turn out as he had expected: 
when he arrived in Paris he was received most courteously 
by I\xesser Francesco Primaticcio, Abbot of San Martino, who 
was then painter and architect to the King, hut, as it is said, 
he was at once perceived to be a very singular person, and 
among other things it was observed that he never cast his 
eyes on the works of any other master, Eosso, or whom- 
ever it might be, that he did not openly and decidedly cen- 
sure them. Every one then began to expect that some very 
great thing would be produced by himself; and the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, who had caused him to be sent for, set him to 
execute certain pictures in his Palace of Dampierre: for 
this work Francesco then prepared numerous drawings, and 
finally setting hand to the painting, he executed various 
pictures in fresco over the cornices of several apartments, 
and also decorated a study with stories which are said to be 
of high merit: but be the cause what it may, he did not 
receive any great commendation for these labours. Francesco 
was indeed never much liked in France, he being of a dis- 
position altogether opposed to that of the men of the country^ 
seeing that by as much as the joyous and jovial companions 
who live freely with all, and appear willingly at festivals and 
banquets, are acceptable to them, by so much, are, I will not 
say, disliked or avoided, but at least, less welcome to them, 
all such as, like Francesco, are of a melancholy temperament, 
reserved manners, infirm health and peevish temper. And 
if for some of these things he deserved indulgence, as, for 
example, that Hs constitution did not permit him to frequent 
feasts and festivals, yet he might have been more courteous 
m his demeanour and more friendlj’ in conversation ; but 
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besides tbat he failed on these points, he did more, for whereas 
it was his duty, according to the custom of that country and 
court, to show himself abroad, and pay his respects to such 
as treated him amicably, Salviati, on the contrary, expected 
to be courted by all the w'orld and thought himself fully 
entitled to be so distinguished. At length, perceiving that 
the King was engaged in war, as was also the Cardinal, and 
that the stipend and promises made to him were not paid or 
fulfilled, he resolved to depart ; and after having been in 
France twenty months, he returned to Italy. 

Salviati then repaired to Milan, where he was courteously 
received by the Aretine Messer Lione, in a house which the 
latter has built for himself, and which he has decorated finely 
with casts in stucco from works of high character, enriching 
it, moreover, with statues, ancient and modern, as will be 
related in its due place. There Francesco remained fifteen 
days, and having rested himself sufficiently, he then set off 
to Florence, where, having found Giorgio Yasari, he told the 
latter how well he had done in refusing to visit France, and 
furthermore related to him such things as were well cal- 
culated to make any one change his mind, however great had 
previously been his desire to go thither. 

Leaving Florence, Francesco then repaired to Lome, where 
he entered an action against those who had guaranteed him 
his appointments in France, and compelled them to make 
good all that should have been paid to him by the Cardinal 
of Lorraine. Having received these sums, he purchased 
offices with the same, in addition to those which he had 
previously possessed, and now determined to think only of 
taking care of himself, knowing, as he did, that he was 
exceedingly unhealthy, and had entirely destroyed his con- 
stitution. He would nevertheless have employed his leisure 
gladly on some great w-ork, hut that not presenting itself, he 
amused himself for a time in the execution of small pictures 
and portraits. 

Pope Paul lY. being dead, Pope Pius lY. was then 
elected , and that Pontiff, taking considerable pleasure iv 
architecture, commanded the Cardinals Alessandro Farnese 
and Emulio to cause the Great Hall, called the Hall of 
Kings, to he completed by Daniello da Yolterra, who had 
already commenced the same. Now the Cardinal Farnesa 
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above-named, made all possible effort to procure the half of 
this work for Francesco, and this caused a long contention 
between Daniello and Salviati, but Michelagnolo Buonarroti 
having taken part with the former, the question was not 
brought to an issue for some time. In the meanwhile G-iorgio 
Yasari arrived in Borne with the Cardinal Giovanni de’ 
Medici, son of the Duke Cosimo, and to him Francesco 
related his numerous misadventures, more particularly de- 
scribing the trouble in which he then found himself ; when 
Giorgio, who greatly prized the abilities of this man, pointed 
out to him that he had up to that time very badly conducted 
the affair, and advised him to refer the matter to his (Va- 
sari’s) guidance, Giorgio promising to contrive in such sort 
that Salviati should certainly have the half of the Hall of 
lungs, and this he did the more readily as Daniello could 
not have completed so great a work alone, he being a slow, 
irresolute person, nor yet altogether equal, perhaps, to Fran- 
cesco, in versatility and force of genius. 

Matters standing thus, and nothing further being done 
for the moment, Giorgio was himself invited not many days 
subsequently, by the Pope, to execute a portion of the works 
for that Hall, but he replied that he had already undertaken 
to paint one, three times as large, in the Palace of his Lord 
tlie Duke Cosimo, and remarked besides, that he had been 
so badly treated by Pope Julius III., as no longer to know 
what it might be reasonable to hope or advisable to do with 
respect to certain men ; adding that he had painted a picture 
of Christ on the Sea of Tiberias, calling Peter and Andrew 
from their nets, for the same Pontiff, the price of which had 
never been paid, and praying that His Holiness would cause 
the painting (which had been taken by Pope Paul IV. from 
the Chapel of the Belvedere, where it had been placed by 
Julius, and was now to be sent to Milan) to be either paid 
for or restored to him, Giorgio. 

To this Pope Pius made answer, that whether these things 
v^ere true or not, he knew nothing of the picture in ques- 
tion, and desired to see it ; whereupon it was brought, an<^ 
being examined by His Holiness in a very bad light, tnc 
latter decided that the painting should be returned. Thai 
affair being settled, the discourse respecting the Hall was 
then resumed, when Giorgio plainly told the Pope that 
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FraEcesco was tlie first and best painter in Borne, and that 
as none could serve His Holiness better than Salviati, it 
would be well to secure him. As to the favour shown to 
Daniello by Buonarroti and the Cardinal, this Vasari de* 
dared they did out of their friendship for the latter, and from 
no other cause. But to return for a moment to Vasari’s 
picture above-named : Vasari had but just left the Pope 
when it was sent after him to the house of Prancesco, who 
afterwards caused it to be forwarded to Arezzo, where, as we 
have said elsewhere, it has been placed, after having received 
a rich and costly frame, in the Decanal Church of that city- 
The affair of the Hall of Kings remaining in the con- 
dition described above ; when the Duke Cosimo left Siena 
to repair to Borne, Vasari, -who had accompanied His Excel- 
lency so far, very earnestly recommended Salviati to his 
care, and begged the Duke to do him wbat favour he could 
with the Pope, writing to Francesco at the same time, as to 
the mode in which he ought to proceed wEen the Duke 
should arrive in Borne. And now Francesco did in nowise 
depart from the line of conduct prescribed to him by Vasari ; 
be went to pay bis respects to the Duke, who received him 
with a most friendly aspect, and shortly after mentioned him 
with so much kindness to Hus Holiness, that he was at once 
commissioned to decorate the half of the HaU above-men- 
tioned. Setting band to his work, accordingly, the first 
thing Francesco did was to destroy a story which had been 
commenced by Daniello, an action which caused no small 
displeasure between them: then the Pontiff, as we have said, 
employed the architect Piero Ligcrio for his buildings, and 
the latter had in the first instance greatly favoured Fran- 
cesco ; but Salviati, paying no regard to Piero any more than 
to others, when once he had commenced his work, caused 
the architect, from having been his friend to^ become in a 
certain sort his enemyj a fact of which manifest evidence 
was soon perceived. Piero now began to intimate to the 
Pope that there were many young and able painters in 
Borne to whom, as he desired to have that Hall off his hands, 
he would do well to give the separate paintings, one to each 
artist, and by this means the work would come to an end. 

These proceedings of Piero, to whom it was evident that 
the Pope Hstened favourably, caused infinite displeasure to 
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Francesco, insomuch that he angrily retired from the work 
and its contentions, believing that he had not been held in 
sufficient esteem. He mounted his horse, therefore, and 
without saying a word to any one, left Rome, and went to 
Florence, where he lodged himself in a tavern, not showing 
the least consideration for any one of his friends, proceeding 
as if he had not belonged to the place, and had no acquaintance, 
or any one for whom he cared within the city. At a later 
period, it is true that he did present himself to the Duke, by 
whom he was so well received that some good result might 
reasonably have been expected, had Francesco been of a 
different disposition, or if he had given ear to the counsel 
of Yasari, who advised him to sell the offices which he held 
in Rome, and to settle in Florence, there to enjoy himself 
among his friends, and thus escape the danger he was in of 
losing all the fruits of his toils, as well as his life itself. But 
Francesco, incited by the desire of vengeance, and listening 
to his anger and obstinacy alone, resolved to return to Rome, 
come what might, before the lapse of many days ; but he did 
so far comply with the entreaties of his friends as to leave 
that tavern, and retire to the house of Messer Marco Finale, 
Prior of Sant’ Apostolo. 

Here he painted for Messer Jacopo Salviati — ^principally 
for his amusement — a picture of the Madonna, with the 
Dead Christ, in colours, on cloth of silver. Our Lady is ac- 
companied by the other Maries, and the work was considered 
a singularly beautiful one. He also repainted a Medallion 
of the Ducal Arms, which Messer Alamanno had formerly 
caused to be placed over a gate of his Palace; and for 
the above-named Messer Jacopo he prepared a beautiful 
book, filled with costumes of fanciful characters, comprising 
head-dresses and decorations of various kinds, both for men 
and horses, to be used in the different maskings then held, 
receiving innumerable courtesies from the kindness of that 
Noble, who did, nevertheless, complain much of his strange 
proceedings, seeing that he could never prevail on Francesco 
to take up his abode in his house on this occasion, as he had 
done at other times. 

Finally, Francesco being resolved on returning to Rome, 
Giorgio,^ as his iriend, reminded him that, being rich, ad- 
vanced in years, and of very weak health, he ought now tq 
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tMnk of living in quiet, and should carefully shun the strifes 
and contentions of active life ; all which he might have done 
most conveniently, he having acquired both honour and 
profit enough, if he had not been too avaricious and eager 
for gain. Yasari furthermore advised him to sell the greater 
part of his offices, and to arrange his affairs in such sort, 
that in all cases, and whatever might happen, he might be 
in a condition to remember his friends, and those who had 
served him faithfully. Francesco promised to proceed dis- 
creetly, both in act and word, confessing that Giorgio told 
him the truth, but as it usually happens with men of dilatory 
habits, he did nothing in the matter. 

Arrived in Some, Francesco found that the Cardinal 
Emulio had commissioned other artists to execute the Stories 
of the Hall, having given two of them to Taddeo Zuccliero, 
of Sant’ Agnolo, one to Livio da Forli,* another to Orazio 
da Bologna, one to Girolamo Sermoneta, and others to other 
masters. Hereupon Francesco sent an account of what had 
been done to Yasari, inquiring of him if he thought it 
advisable that what he, Salviati, had commenced before his 
departure from Borne to Florence should now be completed. 
Yasari made answer to the effect, that since so many small 
designs and large cartoons had been made, it would be well 
to finish, at least, one of the pictures, notwithstanding that 
the greater part of the work had been accorded to so many 
others, all of whom were inferior to himself; and adding, 
that Francesco would do wisely in approaching, so far as he 
could, to the pictures executed by Buonarroti, on the front 
and ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, and to those of the Pauline, 
Yasari furthermore assured him, that when once his work 
had appeared, those executed by the others would he thrown 
to the ground, and the whole undertaking made over to 
himself, to his no small honfmr and glory : he entreated him, 
moreover, not to think of profit in this case, nor to regard 
the vexations which he might receive from those who had 
the superintendence of the works, seeing that the honour to 
be acquired was worth more than all besides. The letters 
written on this occasion by Yasari, with the replies, both 
copies and originals, are still preserved among those which 
we retain as memorials of so great a man and so intimate a 

♦ A disciple of Perino del Yaga. See Baglioni, Vite de^ Fiiiori^ ko* 
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friend as was Francesco ; those by our own band having 
been found among the effects left behind him by Sahiati. 

But all these efforts did not prevent Francesco from be- 
coming angered by the passing events, nor could ^ he form 
any fixed resolution as to what it would best suit him to do *. 
thus troubled in mind, afflicted in body, and much debilitated 
by the frequent use of medicines, he finally fell sick of a 
mortal disease, and in a short time was found to be at the last 
extremity, while he had yet not given himself time to make 
any very exact dispositions in respect to his worldly affairs. 
To one of his disciples, called Annibale, the son of Nanni di 
Baccio Bigio, he left sixty crowns per annum, secured on the 
Monte delle Farine, with fourteen pictures, all his designs, 
and other effects relating to art. The remainder of his pro- 
perty he left to the nun Gabriella, his sister, but, as I have 
heard, she did not receive even ‘‘ the cord of the sack,” as 
the proverb goes. It is certain, nevertheless, that one picture 
by her brother must have fallen into her hands; it was 
painted on cloth of silver, and surrounded by an embroidered 
border, having been executed by Francesco for the King of 
Portugal or of Poland, I know not which, and having been 
given to her to keep in memory of him. All his other pos- 
sessions, as, for example, the offices which he had purchased 
with the fruits of all his heavy labours, were wholly lost. 

Francesco died on St. Martin’s day, the 11th of November, 
1563, and was buried in San Geronimo, a church near to 
which was his dwelling. His death was a great loss to art ; 
for although he was fifty-four years old, and in very bad 
health, he yet passed his time in continual labour and study; 
nay, at the very end of his life he had begun to work in 
mosaic. He was indeed very fanciful, and had a love for 
attempting various novelties ; had he happened to meet with 
a prince willing to lend himself to his humour, and who would 
have' given him occupations according to his own heart, 
Salviati would, without doubt, have accomplished extraor- 
dinary things, seeing that he was, as we have said, most 
richly gifted with inventive power, and abundantly skilled in 
every branch of his art. Francesco imparted infinite grace 
to all his heads, of whatever character they might be, and 
understood the nude form as well as any painter of his time. 
He had a most graceful manner ir the arrangement of his 
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draperies, and in Ids works the nude form is always seen 
through, the vestment whenever the occasion demands that 
it should be so. He clothed his figures also in a new and 
varied manner, displaying much fancy in the choice of head- 
dresses, buskins, and ornaments of different kinds. He 
handled the colours, whether in oil, tempera, or fresco, in 
such a manner that he may be truly affi.rmed to have been 
one of the most able, spirited, bold, and yet careful artists of 
our day. Of this we, who have held close intercourse with 
him for so many years, are fully competent to bear testi- 
mony ; and, although from the desire which all conscientious 
artists feel to surpass each other, there was always between 
us an amicable emulation, yet the affection of a true friend- 
ship was never wanting to us, even when each was labouring 
in rivalry of the other, through the most renowned cities of 
Italy, a fact of which proof may be seen in the numerous 
letters from the hand of Francesco, which I still retain in my 
possession. 

Salviati was of an amiable disposition in his youth, but 
subsequently became suspicious and intolerant ; possessing 
sufiicient acuteness and penetration on certain points, he was 
yet credulous on others : if the conversation turned on 
matters of art, he would often express himself, whether in 
jest or earnest, in terms calculated to give offence, and some- 
times profoundly wounded those with w^hom he was speaking. 
He delighted in the society of men of learning and other 
distinguished persons, but the meaner kind of artists were 
ever most unwelcome to Francesco, even though some of 
these persons were of good repute as to certain branches of 
art. He avoided such men as he perceived to be habitual 
slanderers of private character, but if brought into contact 
with them would fall upon and tear them without mercy ; 
but most of all did he abhor the coeenings and trickery 
sometimes practised by artists, and of which, having been in 
France and heard somewhat of that matter, he was but too 
well qualified to speak. There were times when, to escape 
the attacks of his constitutional melancholy, he sought the 
society of his friends, and did his utmost to be cheerful. 
After all, indeed, the suspicious, irresolute, and unsocial 
dispositions of which he so frequently gave proof, were 
injurious only to himself. His most intimate friend in Rome 
was the Florentine goldsmith, Manno. a person of high dis- 
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tinctioa in Iiis calling, and no le^is remarkable for integrity 
and goodness of heart. Manno had a large family, and if 
Francesco had disposed of his property as might have been 
wished, and not spent the best fruits of his labours on offices 
to leave them to the Pope,^ he would have given a great 
part of them to the children of that good artist and excellent 
man. The before-mentioned Avveduto dell’ Avveduto, the 
furrier, was also among the intimates of Salviati, and was 
the most affectionate as well as most faithful friend that 
ever he possessed, nay, had he been in Rome when Francesco 
died, the affairs of the latter might perchance have been 
arranged in a manner altogether different. 

The Spaniard Roviale was a disciple of Francesco Salviati, 
in company with whom he executed numerous works ; and 
in the church of Santo Sprito in Rome, this Roviale painted 
a picture, entirely without assistance, the subject of that 
work being the Conversion of St. Paul. Salviati was much 
aitached to Francesco the son of Girolamo del Prato, in 
whose company he practised drawing while yet a child, as we 
have related above. This Francesco was endowed with a 
brilliant genius ; he drew better than any goldsmith of his 
time, and was in nowise inferior to his father Girolamo, 
whose works on plates of silver were admitted to surpass 
those of every other person. FTay, Girolamo, as it is said, 
succeeded easily in whatever he undertook ; and among 
other things, is reported to have had a manner of beating 
out such plates with a mallet, and after placing them on a 
plank beneath a covering of wax, pitch, and tallow, he 
procured a material partly hard and partly soft, which he 
would then beat with irons, towards the inside or the outside 
as was required, and thus produced whatever forms he 
wished ; heads, busts, arms, legs, trunks, or whatever other 
portion of the figure might he demanded by those who were 
in the habit of causing votive images of saints or other 
figures to be made, for the purpose of affixing them to the 
holy images of any place wherein they might have received 
some favour, or found tlat their supplications were heard 
with more than common effect. But Francesco di Girolamo 

* These offices, as Vasari calls them, were in fact a species of annuity, 
vluch returned to the apostolic camera, or treasury, on the death of those 
who had purchased them. See Ranke, as before cited. 
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did not give Ms principal attention to the preparation of 
votive images or offerings, as did his father ; he occupied 
himself in works of Tarsia likewise, and inlaid steel with 
gold or silver, after the fashion of Damascus, representing 
foliage, figures, or whatever else he pleased ; and making, 
among other works, an entire suit of armour, to be used 
by a foot-soldier, for the Duke Alessandro de’ j\Iedici. 
Among many other medals of great beauty by the hand of 
this artist, were those bearing the head of the above-named 
Alessandro, which were placed in the foundations of the 
Fortresses at the Gate of Eaenza, with some others, on which 
the head of Pope Clement VIL appeared on the one side, 
and a nude figure of our Saviour Christ on the other, accom- 
panied by the instruments used in the flagellation of our 
Lord. Francesco del Prato found great delight in works of 
sculpture also, and likewise cast certain small figures in 
bronze, which were singularly graceful ; these came ulti- 
mately into the possession of the Duke Alessandro. The 
same artist polished and brought to high perfection four 
figures, all of the same size, which had been commenced by 
Baccio Bandinelli ; a Leda namely, a Venus, a Hercules, and 
an Apollo, all which were given to the above-named Duke. 

The art of the goldsmith having at length become dis- 
tasteful to Francesco di Girolamo, he, not having the 
means requisite for pursuing that of the sculptor, which 
demands considerable resources, then devoted liimself to 
painting, being already a good designer as we have said. 
Francesco held intercourse with but few people, nor did he 
wish to let it be known that he was proposing to practise 
painting ; he therefore kept the works he attempted to him- 
self ; at this time it was that Francesco Salviati came to 
Florence, and worked in the rooms which Francesco di 
Girolamo del Prato occupied in the House of Works to the 
Cathedral, where Salviati painted his picture for Messer 
Alamanno ; and Francesco del Prato, having thus an oppor- 
tunity of seeing Ms methods of proceeding, betook himself 
to paint with more zeal than ever, and executed a very 
beautiful picture, the subject whereof was the Conversion of 
St. Paul ; this is now in the possession of Guglielmo del 
Tovaglia. He subsequently delineated, in a picture of simi- 
lar size, the Fall of Serpents by v, hich the people of Israel 
were afflicted ; and in another he representef Jesus Christ 
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delivering the Holy Fathers from the Limbo or Gates oi 
Hell. These two last-mentioned works, which are exceed- 
ingly beautiful, are now in the possession of Filippo Spinl, 
a gentleman who greatly delights in our arts. Francesco 
del Prato executed many other small works ; he drew, also, 
much and well, as may be seen by certain sketches from his 
hand, which are preserved in our book of Designs. He died 
in the year 1562, and his death grieved the whole Academy 
deeply ; for, besides that he was a person of great ability in 
art, there perhaps never lived a more excellent man than 
was Francesco del Prato. 

Giuseppe Porta of Castel Nuovo, in the Garfagnana, was 
in like manner a disciple of Francesco Salviati, and he also, 
from respect to his master, was called Salviati. This Giuseppe 
was conducted to Kome in the year 1535, and while yet a 
boy, by an uncle of his, who was then Secretary to Mon- 
signor Onofrio Bartolini, Archbishop of Pisa ; he was there 
placed with Salviati, with whom in a short time he learned 
not only to draw well but to paint admirably. Having 
afterwards accompanied his master to Venice, he formed so 
many intimate acquaintances among the gentry of that place, 
that, having been left there by Francesco, he determined to 
adopt the city of Venice for his home, and having taken a 
wife there, has continued to make it his abode ; nay, he not 
only remains there still, but has so rarely departed from it 
as to have performed few works in any other place than 
Venice. 

Giuseppe Salviati has decorated the House of the Loredani 
family, which is situate on the Campo di San Stefano, with 
stories in fresco, which are of great beauty, and executed in 
an admirable manner. He has also painted the House of 
the Bernard! family at San Polo, with another behind San 
Rocco, which is an excellent work. The same artist has 
painted three very large facades in chiaro-scuro ; these, 
which he has covered with stories, are situate, the first at 
San Moise, the second at San Casciano, and the third at 
Santa Maria Zebenigo."* The entire Palace of Priali, a large 
and rich building at Treville, near Treviso, has also been 
decorated both within and without by Giuseppe Salviati ; but 
of this palace we shall speak at length in the life of Jacopo 

• These works have been, destroyed by the salt winds prevalent here.— • 
Edition of Vatari, 
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SansoYino. At Piere del Sacco likewise, Giuseppe bas pry- 
duced a very beautiful fa9ade, and at Bagnuolo, a pia*.‘e 
belonging to the Monks of the Santo Spirito at Tenice, lie 
has painted a picture in oil ; while for the same fathers lie 
has executed the ceiling and wainscot of the Refectory hi 
their Monastery of Santo Spirito, representing a very 
Cenacolo, or Last Supper, at the upper end of the saiiie, 
and covering the remainder of the walls with pictures in 
various compartments. 

In the Palace of San Marco, Giuseppe has painted the 
Sybils, the Prophets, the Cardinal Virtues, and Our Saviour 
Christ with the Maries. All these works, w^hich are in the 
Hall of the Doge, have been very highly extolled ; and in 
the beforementioned Library of San Marco there are two'^‘ 
pictures by the hand of this artist, which he painted in 
concurrence with other Venetian painters of whom mention 
has before been made. Having been invited to Rome by the 
Cardinal Emulio on the death of Francesco Salviati, Giuseppe 
completed one of the largest stories in the Hall of the Kings,! 
and commenced another. At a later period, and when Po])e 
Pius IV. was dead, Giuseppe returned to Venice, where the 
Signoria has given him a ceiKng in the Palace to decorate, 
and this he is to cover with pictures in oil ; the vaulting 
in question being that at the summit of the new staircase. 

The same artist has produced six very beautiful paintings 
in oil, one of which is at the Altar of the iMadonna, in the 
Church of San Francesco della Vigna 4 second is at 
the High Altar in the Church of the Servites ; the third, in 
the Friars Minors ; the fourth, in the Madonna delF Oria : 
the fifth, at San Zaccheria ; and the sixth, at San iMoite. 
Guiseppe has also painted two pictures at Murato *, both of 
which are executed v^ith great care and in a fine manner. 
But of this artist, since he still lives and is becoming a very 
excellent master, I will not for the present add more, except 
10 remark that he has also devoted himself to the study of 
Geometry, in addition to that of painting, and the Volute of 

* There are three pictures by Salviati in the Library of San Marco. — 
Venetian Edition of Vasari. 

+ It is that which represents Frederick Barbarossa receiving the bene™ 
diction of Pope Alexander III. on the Piazza of San Marco at Venice- 
There are two paintings by Giuseppe Salviati in the Church of sm 
Francesco della Vigna. — Ed. Tenet 

YOL. V. M 
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tiie Ionic Capital, which has just appeared in copper plate, 
is by his hand-’’^ In this we are shown how this member 
should be turned after the antique measure, and there is 
very shortly to be published a work by this same Griuseppe, 
which he has composed on the subject of G-eoraetry.f 

A lEoman, named Domenico, was also a disciple of Fran- 
cesco Salviati, and was of much assistance to his master in 
the Hall which the latter painted at Florence, as well as for 
other works. In the year 1550, this Domenico engaged 
himself to the Signor Giuliano Cesarino, and has not hitherto 
worked on Ms own account. 


BANIELLO RICCIARELLI, PAINTER AND SCULPTOR OF 
VOLTERRA. 

[born 1491, circa. — died 1566,] 

Daniello Bicciajrelli acquired some knowledge of design 
in his youth from Giovanni Antonio Fazzi, at the time 
when the latter was executing certain labours in Yolterra ; 
but on the departure of Eazzi he made much sounder and 
more rapid progress under Baldassare Peruzzi, although, to 
say the truth, he did not at that time derive any very great 
benefit from his studies with either of these masters, seeing 
that by so much us he was impelled to exertion by a firm 
will and eager desire for knowledge, by as much was he 
impeded by the want of natural genius and readiness of 
hand. In his first works at Yolterra we perceive much, 
nay, infinite industry, but not the promise of a grand or 
beautiful manner; neither grace, loveliness, nor power of 
invention are to be perceived in these paintings, as they are 
in those of so many other artists even at the earliest hour. 
Eorn to be painters, these last have given evidence of bold- 
ness, facility, and the commencement of a good manner, 
even in their very first attempts. The early works of Dani- 
ello, on the contrary, offer proof of having been produced by 

* The rales for the Ionic column were first published by Marcolini, in 
fol. Venice, 1552. They were then translated into Latin by Poleni, and 
were inserted in his Esercitazimie Vetruviane, — BoUctri, 

f This work the author is said to have burnt, not having time to com- 
fiete it, and not choosing to leave it in an imperfect state. — Ibid, 
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a slow and melanclioij hand ; they are manifestly executed 
with much patience and at great cost of time ; but the traces 
of heavy labour are also clearly apparent. 

But to come to particulars : leaving out of the account 
such pictures as do not merit attention, I find that in Ms 
youth Daniello painted the facade of a house in Yolterra, 
belonging to Messer* Mario Maffei ; this he executed in 
chiaro-scuro, acquiring a fair name and much credit bv the 
work. Having finished this, and seeing that there was no 
one in Yoiterra with whom he could enter into competition, 
while there were also no works in that city,+ whether ancient 
or modern, from which he could learn much, he resolved on 
making every effort to reach Borne, where he had heard that 
there were not many artists much engaged at that time in 
painting, with the sole exception of Perino del Yaga. But 
prior to his departure, Daniello desired earnestly to prepar*^ 
some painting which he might take with him, and ultimately 
produced a picture of Christ scourged at the Column. This 
work, which was in oil, comorised many figures, and having 
given all his wonted diligence to its completion, for which 
he used many models and portraits from the life, he took it 
with him to Borne. 

Arrived in the city, Daniello had not been there any very 
long time before the picture just mentioned was made known, 
by means of certain of his friends, to the Cardinal Triiilzi, 
who was so highly satisfied therewith, that he not only pur- 
chased the same, but conceived a great liking for Daniello, 
whom he despatched shortly afterwards to one of his dvrell- 
ings, a large building called the Salone, which he had erected 
outside Borne, and which he was then causing to be decorated 
with stucco-works, fountains, and pictures by Giovanni 
Maria da Mlano, and other artists, who were employed 
there precisely at th«at moment, all busied in adorning the 
some with stuccoes and grottesche. Having reached this 
place therefore, Daniello, incited by the spirit of emulation, 
and also desiring to serve effectually that Noble, from whom he 
might reasonably hope much honour as well as profit, began 
at once to paint various stories in the different apartments 

* Monsignore rather. Mario Maffei was a high dignitary of the church. 

+ The works of Signorelli, Ghirlandajo, and some few others, which 
were then in Volterra, might have induced an exception to this somewhat 
nasty remark ,* to say nothing of architectural monuments, 

M 2 
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and galleries, all which Daniello executed in company witli 
the other artists before alluded to ; more particularly may be 
mentioned certain grottesche, which our artist filled with 
innumerable figures of women, all of very minute dimen- 
sions. 

But that in which he was most especially successful was 
a story of Phaeton, in fresco, the figures of which were as 
large as life ; there is indeed a River-god of colossal dimen- 
sions, which is an excellent figure. Now the Cardinal very 
frequently visited all these works while they were in course 
of execution, and as he took with him, now one person and 
now another, that circumstance caused Daniello to be made 
known to, and to form a friendship with, not a few among 
these visitors. At a somewhat later period it chanced that 
Perino del Yaga, who was then painting the Chapel of 
Messer Agnolo de’ Massimi at the Trinita, required the aid 
of a young man for that work ; and Daniello, who desired to 
learn all that he could, and was besides attracted by the pro- 
mises of Perino, engaged himself to that artist, assisting him 
to execute many things in the above-named Chapel, all which 
Daniello performed with infinite diligence. Meanwhile, and 
before the sack of Rome, Perino having painted the Ceiling 
of the Chapel of the Crucifix in San Marcello, as we have 
said, depicting therein the Creation of Adam and Eve in 
figures as large as life, with figures of two Evangelists, San 
Giovanni and San Marco namely, which were much larger ; 
the men of the Company who had commissioned him to 
execute that work, determined, when Rome had been re- 
stored to a state of quiet, that these figures, which were not 
finished, should then receive the requisite additions, the San 
Giovanni still requiring completion from the middle upwards. 
But Perino had at that time other work on hand, and having 
pi epared the Cartoons, he caused Daniello to proceed with 
them ; when the latter first finished the San Giovanni, and 
subsequently added the two figures of the other Evangelists, 
San Luca and San Matteo, with two Boys holding Chande- 
liers between them. There are besides two Angels from his 
hand, within the arch of that side of the wall in which are 
the windows; they are represented as in the act of flight, 
and hovering, suspended on their wings, they display the 
instruments used in the Crucifixion of our Lord : the arch 
itself was very richly adorned by Daniello with grottesche^ 
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and many small nude figures of great beauty: lie acquitted 
nimself, in short, in the most creditable manner tliroughout 
the whole work, although it is true that he took much time 
to finish it- * 

The same Perino subsequently gave to Daniello the Frieze 
of a Hall in the Palace of Messer Agnolo Massimi ; and here 
too, the latter depicted various stories, these were from the 
Life of Fabius Maximus, he executed the stucco-work compart- 
ments likewise, with the other ornaments, so well, that the 
Signora Elena Orsina, beholding that work, and hearing the 
ability of Daniello much extolled, gave him the commission 
for painting a Chapel belonging to her, in the Church of 
the Trinita at Pome, which is situate on that hill wh< eon 
the monks of San Francesco di Paola have their abode. 
Wherefore, Daniello, putting forth his utmost diligence, in 
the hope of producing an excellent work, and one which 
should make him known as an able artist, did not shrink 
from bestowing on it the labour of many years. iSTow, from 
the name of that Lady, the Chapel had received the title cf 
the “ Cross of Christ Out Lord;” and the subject of the 
Stories depicted therein wls taken from the Life of Sant’ 
Elena; thus, in the first picture, Daniello exhibits Our Saviour 
Christ deposed from the Cross, by Joseph and Nicodemiis, 
with the other Disciples; the Swooning of theTirgin Maiy 
is also represented, she is supported in the arms of the 
]^Iagdalen ; and the other Maries are around her. In this 
work our artist showed much judgment, and did indeed 
prove himself to be a man of ability; for, to say nothing of 
the composition, which is excellent, the figure of Christ is 
an admirable one, very finely foreshortened, the feet pro- 
jecting forward, while the remainder of the person falls back. 
The figures of those who are removing the Saviour are, in 
like manner, very ably foreshortened, a work of no small 
difficulty ; they stand on ladders and hold the body, which 
they have taken down, involved amidst its draperies, their 
own forms being partly draped also, but partly nude, and in 
some of these nude parts, which are very gracefully done, 
these figures give evidence of much ability in the artist. 

Around this picture Daniello then executed a rich frame 
of stucco work, exhibiting numerous car^dngs, with two 
figures, which support the Fronton with their heads, while 
^ These works still remain in the Chapel of the Crucifix above-named. 
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with one hand thej hold the Capital, and with the otheif 
they appear to be placing the shaft which supports it, and 
which, half-resting on the basej is already attached to the 
capital ; the whole work is performed with incredible care 
and pains. In the arch above the picture, Daniello painted 
two Sybils in fresco, and these are the best figures of the 
whole ; they stand, one on each side of the window, which 
rises above the centre of the picture, and gives light to the 
chapel. The ceiling of the chapel is divided into four com- 
partments by fanciful, beautiful, and richly varied designs 
in stucco and grottesehe, to which are added very new and 
original masks and festoons : within these compartments are 
four stories of the Cross and of St. Helena, the Mather of 
Constantine. The first of these represents the fabrication of 
the three Crosses, which took place before the Passion of 
our Lord \ in the second is St. Helena commanding certain 
Hebrews to show her these Crosses ; in the third she is 
giving orders to the effect that those who, having knowledge 
of the same, have refused to impart it to her, shall be cast 
into a well ; and in the fourth are seen the Hebrews point- 
ing out to her the place wherein all the three Crosses were 
buried. These four Stories are beautiful to an extraordinary 
degree, and are executed with remarkable care. 

On the side-walls of the chapel are four other stories— 
two on either side that is to say — each being divided into two 
parts by the cornice which forms the impost of the arch, 
on which reposes the vaulting of the said chapel. In one of 
these stories is St. Helena, who is causing the Holy CrosS; 
with the other two Crosses, to be drawn from a well ; ir 
the second is the Cross of the Saviour distinguished by its 
cure of a sick person. The pictures which are beneath 
exhibit, one, the above-named St. Helena, who recognizes 
the Cross of Christ by its resuscitation of a dead man ; and 
the other, which is opposite to it, the Emperor Heraclius, 
walking barefoot and divested of his imperial robes, as he 
bears the Cross of the Redeemer through the gate of Rome."®* 
Here are seen large numbers of women and children, with 
men also kneeling in adoration of the Cross : many Barons 

* The legend has it ‘^gate of Jerusalem,” and not of Rome ; it adds 
that the Emperor was arrested by miracle as he was about to leave the 
gate, and was forced, also by miracle, to direct his steps towards Mount 
Calvary. 
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of tlie Emperor are also present witli an Esquire, wlio holds 
tlie iiorse of the Monarch. Of the dead man raised to life 
bj the Cross of our Lord, as aboTe-mentioned, it is to be 
remarked that Danielle bestowed infinite pains on the mus- 
cular development of this form, having studied the anatom}’., 
and exhibited every minutia of the various parts with mar- 
vellous exactitude. He did as much for the figures of those 
who are placing this dead man upon the Cross, and for the 
bystanders, who remain astounded at the miracle they behold. 
He furthermore imagined a most fanciful bier, or cafaletto^ 
with a skeleton of the human form embracing the same, all 
which gives proof of rich invention, and is executed with 
infinite care and diligence. 

Beneath these pictures, and serving as a species of socle 
or basement for each, are two female figures in chiaro-sciiro, 
made to imitate marble, and singularly beautiful : they appear 
to support the stories. In the space beneath the first arch, 
and on the front of the chapel, are two figures standing 
upright; they are of the size of life, and represent, one 
San Francesco di Paola, the Founder of the Order by winch 
Divine Service is performed in that church ; and the other 
St. Jerome in his robes as a Cardinal. These are two 
beautiful figures; but the same may, indeed, be averred 
with truth of all in the work, which Danielio completed 
with incalculable pains and study, after having spent therein 
the space of seven years. 

But paintings executed in this manner have always a 
something of laboured hardness, and the work in question 
is altogether wanting in that graceful facility which alone 
is capable of entirely satisfying the spectator. Wherefore, 
Danielio himself, admitting the pains which he had bestowed 
on the work, and fearing the censures to follow, which in 
fact he did not escape, — Danielio, I say, finished all by adding 
beneath the feet of the two Saints, partly from caprice, but 
partly also as a kind of defence, two smaller stories in stucco- 
work of basso-rilievo, wherein he designed to show that his 
imitation of his friends Michelagnolo Buonarroti and Fra 
Bastiano del Piombo, whose precepts and methods of action 
he did indeed closely follow, ought to suffice for his defence 
(even though his proceedings were laborious and slow), 
against the attacks of those envious and malignant persona 
whose evil nature often betrays itself when they least expect 
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it. To this end our artist represented in one ot these stories 
a crowd of Satyrs engaged in weighing legs, arms, and other 
members of the human form in a balance^ making note of 
sueh as are of just weight, and referring all they find Wrong, 
incorrect, or defective, to .Michelagnolo and Fra Bastiano, 
who are holding judgment thereon."^ In the other Story is 
Miehelagnolo looking at himself in a glass, the signification 
of %vMch is sufficiently clear.f 

In the two angles of the outer arch, Daniello executed 
two nude figures in chiaro-scuro, which are equal in excel- 
lence to those presented by the other portions of the work. 
This last having been given to public view after the lapse of 
the long time we have specified, was upon the whole much 
commended, and admitted to be a fine as well as a difficult 
performance; Daniello being at the same time acknow- 
ledged to merit the name of am excellent artist. Having com- 
pleted this Chapel, the Cardinal Alessando Farnese caused 
the master to make a Frieze of much beauty in one of the 
rooms of his palace. In this chamber and three others of 
great size, wdiich follow consecutively, rich ceilings had been 
prepared under the direction of Maestro Antonio da San- 
gallo ; and here Daniello was now commanded to paint a 
story wuth figures on each wall, in addition to the frieze. 
The subjects chosen were a Triumph of Bacchus, a Hunting 
party, and other exercises of similar character ; all which 
pleased the Cardinal greatly, and that prelate caused the 
artist to add the Unicorn in the lap of a Virgin, which is 
the impress of his most illustrious family, to the various 
divisions of the work. These labours caused the noble in 
question, who has ever been the friend of all able and dis- 
clistinguished men, to show much favour to Daniello, and he 
would doubtless have done even more for him had he not been 
so dilatory in his mode of working ; yet this was not the fault 
of Daniello, seeing that such was his nature and genius ; nor 
could he ever content himself with doing much and badly, 

* This description is not strictly accurate. In one of these baBsi-rilievi 
Satyrs are weighing, not detached limbs, bat the actual figures represented 
in the pictures above, while other Satyrs are chasing the enemies of the 
painter from the place. The second basso-rilievo is no longer in its 
place. — Bottari, 

t It signified namely that Michael Angelo beheld his very self re-pro- 
duced in the pictures above, an import more likely to be ‘‘ sufticiently ftleai*' 
In Daniello’s day than in our own. — Ibid. 
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preferring, on tlie contrary, and with good reason, always to 
do little and well. In addition to the favour of the Car- 
dinal, Danielio enjoyed that of the Signor Annibale Caro, 
who laboured so earnestly on his behalf with the Signori 
Farnesi bis lords, that they were ever ready to afford him 
protection and to give him their aid. 

For jMaclama Margherita of Austria, the daughter of the 
Emperor Charles V., Danielio executed certain decorations 
in the Palazzo de’ Medici at Navona ; these were in that 
Study or Library of which we haye made mention in the 
Life of Indaco, and consisted of eight stories from the acts 
of Charles Y., which Danielio painted in eight compartments 
of that room, completing them with so much diligence and 
success that, for a "work of that character, one could 
scarcely find a more advantageous example. In the year 
1547, and when Perino del Yaga had died, leaving unfinished 
the Hall of the Kings — which, as we have said, is in the 
Papal Palace near the Sistine and Pauline chapels — Dani- 
ello, by the intervention of certain nobles and friends of his, 
Michelagnolo more especially, was appointed by Paul III. to 
fill Perino s place, with a stipend similar to that which had been 
received by the latter, and was commanded first to commence 
those ornaments of the walls which were to be executed in 
stucco, with certain figures in full relief, that were to he 
placed on the summit of some gables belonging to the same 
apartments. 

Now the walls of this great Hall are broken by six large 
doors, three on each side, and it has but one end remaining 
free from interruption. Danielio, therefore, contrived a sort 
of Tabernacle over each of these doors ; this he constructed 
in stucco-work of great beauty ; and within them all he pro- 
posed to paint figures of those Kings by whom the faith 
of Christ has been defended, one in each tabernacle. He 
then designed to depict stories on the walls, all relating to 
such monarchs as had benefited the Apostolic Church by 
victories or tributes. There were thus to he six pictures, 
and six tabernacles or niches. All these niches being 
finished, Danielio then, with the aid of others, completed 
the rich decorations in stucco-work, which are seen in other 
parts of that hall, while he was also preparing and studying 
the Cartoons for such paintings as he designed to delineate 
therein. This being done, he commenced the execution of 
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one of tlie stories, but did not paint more than about two 
bi'accia,-^witli two of the kings in the tabernacles over the 
doors. Por, although much pressed to hasten his move* 
ments by Cardinal Farnese as well as the Pope, he con- 
ducted the work very slowly, not considering that Death but 
too frequently steps in to spoil designs which are too long 
deferred ; insomuch, that when Pope Paul departed this life 
in 1549, there was no part of the work completed but that 
indicated above. 

At this time it became necessary to clear the Flail for the 
Conclave which was to assemble there, the whole space 
being filled with the scaffoldings and wood- work erected for 
the execution of the paintings and stuccoes ; all these impedi- 
ments had now to be removed, and the pictures were con- 
sequently given to view. The decorations being thus seen 
by every one, the stucco-work was very greatly extolled, as 
indeed it merited to be ; but not so the two pictures of the 
Kings, which were far from approaching the excellence of 
the paintings executed at the Trinita, insomuch that Daniello, 
with all those fine appointments and rich stipends, was ad- 
j udged to have rather retrograded than made improvement 
in his manner. 

In the year 1550 Julius III. was created High Pontiff, 
when Daniello put himself forward by means of his friends, 
in the hope of retaining the same salaries, and of being 
permitted to continue the works of the HaU ; hut the Pope 
did not show the wished-for disposition towards him, and 
put off the question continually; nay, when he afterwards 
turned his attention to matters of art, his Holiness sent to 
summon Giorgio Vasari, who had already been in his service 

— when that Pontiff was Archbishop of Sipontino namely 

Daniello was nevertheless employed sometime after, and the 
matter happened on this wise. His Holiness resolved to 
construct a fountain at the head of the Corridor of the 
Belvedere ; and the design presented by Michelagnolo, which 
was a figure of Moses striking the Pock whence he causes 
the waters to flow, did not please him, seeing that its exe« 
cation was likely to occupy much time, since it was *to be 
sculptured in marble. It was therefore decided, in pursuit 
of the counsel of Giorgio, that a divine figure of Cleopatra 
made by the Greeks, should be used for the purposes of that 
fountain, when the charge of the work, by the intervention 
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of Buonarroti, was given to Daniello of Toltcrra* with 
orders that a grotto in stucco-work should be first erected, 
and the figure of Cleopatra then placed within it,’^ 

Daniello set hand to the preparations accordingly, but, 
although earnestly requested to hasten, his proceedings were 
so exceedingly dilatory that he did but complete the decora- 
tions in stucco and painting, leaving many other things, 
which the Pope wished to have done, in a state of suspen- 
sion for so long a time, that all interest in the undertaking 
departed from the mind of His Holiness, and the work was 
not finished at all, everything being suffered to remain as we 
now see it. 

In the Church of Sant’ Agostino, Daniello painted a fresco 
of the size of life in one of the Chapels ; a figure of St. 
Helena namely, who is causing the holy Cross to be restored 
to the light of day. He likewise added figures of St. Cecilia 
and St. Lucia in two niches of the side walls; but these 
figures were painted in part only by himself, having been 
principally executed after his designs by the young men who 
were with him ; the work does therefore not display so high 
a degree of perfection as do some other of Daniello’ s per- 
formances. 

About the same time, a Chapel in the Church of the 
Trinita, which stands opposite to that of the Signora Elena 
Orsina, was entrusted to Daniello by the Signora Lucrezia 
della Rovere. Having first prepared certain compartments 
by means of stucco-work, Daniello then caused the Y aulting 
to be decorated with Stories from the Life of the Virgin, by 
Marco da Siena and Peiegrino da Bologna, while on one of 
the walls he commissioned the Spaniard Bizzera to depict a 
Nativity of the Madonna, and permitted his own disciple, 
Giovan Paolo Rosselli, of Yolten-a, to represent the Infant 
Christ presented to Simeon, on the other. This last-named 
artist likewise painted Gabriello, the Angel of the Annun- 
ciation, and the Birth of Christ, in the uppermost range of 
Arches. On the angles of the outer side, moreover, our 
artist placed two large figures, wfith two Prophets, beneath 
the Pilasters. The fa9ade of the Altar Daniello painted witli 
Ms own hand; here he depicted Our Lady ascending the 
steps of the Temple; and on the principal wall he also paint *d 
the Virgin, borne to heaven by numerous Angels, under the 
^ This figure is now in the Sculpture Gallery of the h atican. 
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forms of most beautiful Children, the Apostles meanwhile 
standing beneath and watching her Ascension. Eut the 
space at his command not affording room for all the figures 
he desired to have, and he wishing also to display a new’ 
invention in that work, caused the Altar of the Chapel to 
represent the Tomb, and arranging the Apostles around it, 
he used the floor of the Chapel, at that point namely where 
the Altar commences, for the place whereon they rested their 
feet ; and this method of proceeding has pleased some people, 
but the greater and more judicious portion of the judges it 
has not pleased. One wall of this Chapel still remained to 
be finished, and that, after he- had made the Cartoons, he 
caused to be painted by Michele Alberti, his disciple, who 
was a native of Florence. 

Now the Florentine Monsignore, Messer^^^ Giovanni della 
Casa, a most learned man, as his very graceful and erudite 
works, both in Latin and in the vulgar tongue, sufficiently 
demonstrate, began to ‘write a Treatise on the subject of 
Painting,! and desiring to enlighten himself as to certain 
minutias by reference to men of the profession, he caused 
Daniello to prepare the model of a David in terra, to which 
all possible care was given, and which was finished with the 
most delicate nicety; he afterwards commissioned him to 
paint, or rather copy, that figure of David in a picture, 
wherein were represented the two sides, back and front 
namely, in a singularly fanciful manner, but the work was a 
very beautiful one. This picture is now in the possession of 
Messer Annibale Eucellai.J For the same Messer Giovanni, 
Daniello painted a Dead Christ, with the Maries; and in a 
picture on cloth to he sent into France, he represented Eneas, 
who being on the point of removing his vestments for the 
purpose of retiring to rest, is accosted by Mercury, who is 
supposed to he addressing to him the words found in the 
verses of Yirgil. For the same prelate he painted another 
picture, also in oil, a San Giovanni in the Desert namely, as 
large as life ; and that figure, which is one of infinite beauty, 
was highly prized by the Signor Cardinal to the end of his 
days, as was also a San Jerome, likewise by Daniello, and 
beautiful to a marvel. 

* Sia, 

f The fate of this work is unknown. 

J: It is not now in the Rucellai Palace, nor can the present locality of 
flaw work be ascertained. — Ed. Flor,^ 1832-8. 
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Pope Julius III. being dead, and Paul lY. being elected 
Supreme Pontiff, the Cardinal di Carpi sought to procure 
the permission of His Holiness for the completion bj Danieilo, 
of the Hall of Hings ; but ths.t Pontiff not taking any pleasure 
in pictures, made answer to the effect that it was much 
better to fortify Rome, than to spend money in painting it. 
He consequently caused the great gate of the Castle to be 
commenced, after the designs of Salustio, the son of Bal- 
dassare Peruzzi of Siena, his architect ; but he likewise 
commanded that five statues, of four bracia and a half high, 
should be placed in the niches of that work, which was in 
travertine, and formed a sumptuous and magnificent trium- 
phal arch, when one of these statues, representing the 
Angel Michael, was given to Daniello; the commissions for 
the remaining three having l>een accorded to other artists.* 
Meanwhile Monsignore Giovanni Riccio, Cardinal of 
Monte Pulciano, having resolved to construct a Chapel, in 
San Pietro-a-Montorio, exactly opposite to that which Pope 
Julius had caused to be erected there after tbe designs of 
Georgio Yasari, proposed to confide the altar-piece, the stories 
in fresco, and the statues in marble, to Daniello ; wherefore 
that artist, who had now determined to abandon painting and 
devote himself entirely to sculpture, departed for Carrara, 
there to superintend the excavation of the marbles for the 
work in question, as well as for the Statue of San JMichele. 
On this occasion he visited Florence, and there saw the 
works which Yasari was in process of executing in the 
Palace of Duke Cosimo, with other performances to be seen 
in that city, where he was received with infinite courtesy 
and attention by many friends, more especially by the above- 
named Yasari, to whom Buonarroti had recommended 
Daniello in his letters. Thus abiding in Florence, and 
seeing how greatly the Signor Duke delighted in the arts of 
design, Daniello conceived the purpose of attaching himself to 
the service of his Most Illustrious Excellency, and the Signor 
Duke having replied to those by whom he was recommended, 
to the effect that he might he introduced by Yasari, it was 
so done. Then Daniello, offering himself at that audience 
to the service of his Excellency, the latter replied most 
amicably, that be accepted him very willingly, and that sa 
♦ No one of these statues was ever placed in the position here indicated 
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soon as he, DanieUo, should have fulfilled his engagements in 
Eome, he might present himself anew, and should be in-, 

stantly received. ■ n • , • 

Tor tlie remainder o:’ that summer Damello remained m 
Florence, where he had been lodged bj Giorgio in the house 
of Simon Botti, the intimate friend of Yasari. It was at 
this time that DUo anie cast in plaster, nearly all those 
marble figures, from the hand of Michelagnolo, which are 
in the new Sacristy of San Lorenzo ; he also made a beauti- 
ful figure of Leda, for the Fleming, Michael Fugger : our 
artist then repaired to Carrara, whence he despatched the 
marbles required for his future purposes to E-ome ; and, that 
done, he returned to Florence. Now Daniello, when he had 
first come to Florence, had brought with him from Eome a 
young disciple of his, called Orazio Fianeti, an amiable and 
very clever youth, but this Orazio— whatever ^ may have 
been the reason thereof— had no sooner arrived in Florence 
than he died, a circumstance which caused his master, who 
loved him greatly, very heavy sorrow. Having now returned 
to Florence, therefore, and being able to do nothing more for 
this poor boy, be executed a bust of him in marble, having 
taken an admirable portrait of bis face, from a cast formed after 
death, ^ and this being finished, he placed it with an epitaph 
in the Church of Santa Michele Bertelli, on the Piazza degli’ 
Antinori. In this action Daniello proved himself to be a 
man of rare goodness, and much more the friend of his 
friend, than it is usual to find people now-a-days, seeing that 
there are but few who value anything in friendship beyond 
their own convenience and profit therein. 

After these things, and considering that it was ‘now a 
long time since, he had visited his native place of Yolterra, 
Daniello repaired thither, and this he did before returning 
to Eome. In Yolterra, he was most amicably received by 
his kindred and friends ; and being requested to leave some 
memorial of himself to his native city, he executed the 
story of the Innocents in small figures, and this picture be 
placed in the Church of San Fiero.t Subsequently, and 
believing that he should nevermore return to Yolterra, he 
sold what little of his paternal estate he possessed there, to 
his nephew Lionardo Eicciarelli, who having been with him 

* This "bust is unhappily lost. 

t This work is now in the Galleiy of the XJffizj, in Florence. 
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to Home, and having tnere learned to work admirably well 
in stucco, afterwards laboured with many others in the 
service of Giorgio Vasari, whom this Lionardo aided in the 
works then executing for the Palace of the Duke, 

The return of Daniello to Pome, took place at the time 
when Pope Paul IV., offended by the nude figures in the 
Last Judgment of Michelagnolo, was on the point of having 
that work utterly destroyed; but being assured by certain 
of the Cardinals, and other men of judgment, that it would 
be a pity to deface them, he consented to their employing 
Daniello, who contrived to make a sort of slight covering for 
the figures,* finishing that work under Pope Pius IV., 
when he likewise altered the figures of Santa Caterina and 
San Biagio, the defects of which, as to the particular now in 
question, were more especially conspicuous. 

Meanwhile, the Statues for the Cardinal of Montepulciano 
were commenced, as was also that of San Michele, for the 
Great Gate; but Daniello did not proceed with the rapidity 
which he could and ought to have evinced, he being one 
whose mind was ever vacillating between project and pro- 
ject. At this time, Henry the King of Prance having been 
killed in a tournament, and Caterina de’ Medici having 
become Regent of that kingdom, the Signor Ruberto Strozzi 
came into Italy and to Rome, where he set himself to fulfil the 
desire of Caterina, for some befitting monument which she 
proposed to have erected in memory of her husband, and 
to that end she had commanded Ruberto to confer with 
Buonarroti. Arrived in Rome, therefore, Ruberto conversed 
long of that matter with Michelagnolo, who, being then old, 
could not take such an undertaking on himself, but coun- 
geUed Strozzi to give the commission to Daniello, whom 
he promised to aid by his advice and assistance in all things 
connected with the work. 

This last offer being greatly prized by Strozzi, the subject 
was deliberated maturely, and it was finally resolved that 
Daniello should cast a Bronze Horse, all in one piece, though 
the height was to be of twenty palms, and the length about 
forty : on this horse was then to be placed the figure of Henry, 
fuUy armed, and also of bronze. That determined, Daniello 
made a small model in clay, according to the suggestions 
and with the advice of Michelagnolo, when the group gave 

♦ A service -for which he obtained among the jesters of the time, the 
name of II Brayhetione, or the breeches-maker. 
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great satisfaction to the Signor Euberto, who wrote an 
account of the whole matter, which he sent to Eraiice. 
Einallj, an agreement was entered into between Ruberto 
and Danieilo, as to price, time of completion, and all 'other 
minutiae, when the master instantly set hand to the work 
with all his accustomed care and study. Commencing with 
the Horse, he made the form in clay, exactly as it was to be, 
refusing all other engagements, to devote himself to this 
alone ; having formed the model, he prepared to cast it, and 
for a work of that importance he took care to obtain the 
advice of many founders, for the purpose of assuring the 
success of the operation. 

It was at this time that Pius IV. having been called to the 
pontifical throne on the death of Paul, made it known to 
Danieilo that he desired him to finish the Hall of the Kings, 
to which end the artist was enjoined to lay aside evei’y other 
undertaking. Thereunto Danieilo replying that he was then 
much occupied, being pledged to the Queen of France, but 
that he would prepare the Cartoons and cause the work to 
be carried forward by his disciples, and would besides take 
care to do his own part therein, that reply displeased the- 
Pontiff, who began to think of committing the whole work 
to Salviati. Rendered jealous by the intimation of that 
purpose, Danieilo took such measures, by means of the 
Cardinal del Carpi and of Michelagnolo, that the half of the 
Hall was at length given to him to paint, but the other half 
was accorded to Salviati, although Danieilo made all possible 
efforts to obtain the whole, to the end that he might have 
gone about his work without competition and in tranquillity, 
after his usual leisurely manner of proceeding. Finally 
however, the question of this work was handled in such a 
manner, that Danieilo did nothing whatever, in addition to 
what he had accomplished long before, an.d that Salviati 
never finished the little which he had commenced, nav. even 
that little was destroyed for him by the malignity of others. 

After four years of preparation, Danieilo was at length 
ready, so far as he was himself concerned, to complete the 
citing of the Horse, but he was compelled to make a delay 
of several months by the fact that his stipend was not paid 
by Strozzi, and the metal, with other materials, were not pro- 
vided in sufficient abundance. All these things were, iiow- 
ever, finally procured, and Danieilo embedded the form. 
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wMcli. was of an immense bulk, between two founding 
furnaces erected in a very convenient locality wMch he had 
obtained at Monte Cavallo. For a certain time the molten 
mass ran well into the mould, but the weight of metal sud- 
denly bursting the body of the horse, the material gushed 
forth in all directions. This misfortune caused Danieilo 
much grief in the first instance, but eventually finding means 
to remedy the disaster, he recovered his self-possession ; at 
the end of two months, therefore, he prepared to cast his 
work for the second time; and on this occasion, his ability 
prevailing against the malice of Fortune, he completed the 
cast of the Horse (which is a full sixth larger than the 
Horse of Antoninus on the Capitol) in one unblemished 
mass. Perfectly equal and of similar thickness throughout, 
this vast work did not weigh more than 20,000 pounds, 
which is sufiiciently remarkable, its size considered. 

But the toils and discomforts which Danieilo, who was of 
a somewhat feeble and melancholy temperament, had endured 
for this work, were shortly aftex’wards succeeded by a fearful 
catarrh ; this harassed him cruelly, and whereas it might 
have been expected that he should now be content and 
happy, seeing that he had overcome incalculable difficulties, 
and had produced so extraordinary a work, he was, on the 
contrary, so much depressed that it appeared certain he 
could never rejoice any more, however perfectly his affairs 
might prosper; nay, at the end of two days this affection 
deprived him of life, an event which took place on the 4th 
of April, 1566. He had nevertheless had time to prepare 
for his death, and having confessed very devoutly, he re- 
quested to have all the other Sacraments of the Church, 
proper to his circumstances, administered to him ; this being 
done, he made his will, desiring that his body should be 
buried in the new Church, which had been commenced at 
the Baths by Pius IT. for the Carthusian Monks, com- 
manding likewise that the Statue which he had begun for 
the Grreat Gate, should be placed over his grave, and giving 
the care of these things to the Florentine, Michele degli^ 
Alberti, and to Feliciano di San Vito of the Campagna of 
Rome, to whom he left the sum of two hundred scudi for 
that purpose. 

Both of these persons then set themselves vrith the most 
affectionate assiduity to the fulfilment of his wishes, bestow- 

¥OL. ¥, J* 
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iiig on him the most honourable sepulture in the place^ and 
after the manner which he had requested.* To the seme 
persons, Daniello left all his property connected with art, 
his moulds, models, designs, and every other his effects of 
that kind. They were, consequently, in a condition to offer 
the Ambassador of Trance the completion of the Monument 
aforesaid within a determined limit of time, the Horse 
namely, with the figure of the King to be placed upon it. 
And of a truth, since both these artists have long laboured 
under the care and discipline of Daniello, a very creditable 
work may reasonably be expected at their hands.f 

Biagio da Carigliano of Pistoja was also a disciple of 
Daniello, as was likevfise Giovampaolo Possetti of Vol terra, 
who is a person of much genius and great diligence in his 
vocation ; and having retired to Yolterra some years since, 
he has there executed, and continues to execute, works 
highly deserving of praise. Marco da Siena ^ also made 
considerable progress while working with Daniello ; he has 
now gone to Naples, having chosen that city for his home, 
and being constantly occupied there. Another disciple of 
Daniello is Qiulio Mazzoni of Piacenza, who commenced his 
studies with Vasari, when the latter was painting a picture 
in Tlorence for Messer Biagio Mei, which was subsequently 
despatched to Lucca, where it was placed in the Church of 
San Piero Cigoli; Mazzoni was also with Giorgio, when the 
latter was painting the picture of the High Altar at Monte 
Oliveto in Naples, with a great work in the Refectory of 
the same place, the Sacristy of San Giovanni Carbonaro 
and the doors of the Organ in the Episcopal Church, to say 
nothing of other works. 

This Giulio, having afterwards learned to work in stucco 
from Daniello, and in this respect becoming the equal of his 
master, has decorated the whole of the inside of the Palace 
belonging to Cardinal Capodiferro, with his own hand, pro- 
ducing admirable works there, not in stucco only but in 
painting also, stories namely, both in oil and fresco ; and these 

* The statue was not on the tomb in the time of Bottari, who declares 
nimself unable to ascertain its fate. 

t The Horse, which was not much approved, was in fact sent to Paris, 
but received the statue of Louis XIII., and not of Henry II . — German 
Edition of Vasari. 

X See Della Valle, Lettere Samsi^ vol. iil 
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have procured him high commendations vrliich are fuhy 
merited.* The same artist has executed the hu.st. of 
Francesco del Nero in marble, a portrait taken frcm the 
life and so sood a one that it does not seem possible to pro- 
duTO a better, from all which we may fairly hope for h'.pi 
the most distinguished success ; nay, there can bo no oouot 
but that he will ultimately attain to the highest point ot 
perfection in our arts. 

Daniello was a weU-conducted and upright man, but so 
profoundly intent on his studies that he gave but uttle 
thouo-ht to the remaining circumstances of his ute. tie 
of a melancholy disposition, and in his habits much inclined 
to solitude. He died at about the age of fifty-seven I have 
endeavoured to procure his portrait from these before-men- 
tioned disciples of his, who have taken it m plaster and 
when I was in Home last year they promised that I shoalo 
have it ; hut notwithstanding the many letters and messages 
that I have since sent, they have neglected to foi^-ard it to 
me, thereby showing but little consideration for the memory 
of their dead master. I have nevertheless been unwilling 
to be entirely bafiied by this ingratitude of theirs, and haie 
therefore added that portrait of Daniello (who was a very 
£ 0 od friend of mine) which is given above, although it does 
not resemble him very closely. It shall nevertheless remain 
as the proof that I have done my best, and as that also ot 
the little care and regai-d (Fsplayed on this occasion by 
Micliele degli Alberti and Feliciano da San \ ito. 


TADDEO ZUCCHERO, PAINTER OF SANT’ AGNOLO IN 
VADO. 

[boen 1529— died 1566.] 

At the time when Francesco Haria was Duke of Urbino 
there was horn to the painter, Ottaviano Zucchero, whi 
dwelt in the territory of Sant’ Agnolo, a portion of a 
state, a male child, to whom he gave the 1 

and this chUd having learned to read and write with tole 

♦ The palace here in question is >n the Campo di Fiore in Rome, and 
m now called the Spada Palace. 

■5T 2 
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Table accuracy in the tenth year of his age, the father then 
took him into his own charge, and began to teach him the 
principles of design. But Ottaviano soon perceived that his 
son was endowed with a genius of no common order, and 
might very probably become a much better artist than he 
believed himself to be ; he placed him therefore with a cer- 
tain Pompeo of Fano, his intimate friend, but a very ordi- 
nary painter, whose works as well as manners pleased the 
young Taddeo so little, that he left him, and returned to 
Sant’ Agnolo, where he assisted his father (as he did also in 
other places) to the utmost of his power. 

Increasing in judgment, however, as he advanced in years, 
Taddeo perceived that he could acquire but little under the 
discipline of his father, whom he also found that he could 
but slightly assist (although being charged with a family of 
seven boys and a girl, he much needed help) with the trifling 
amount of knowledge which he then possessed ; he therefore 
determined to set off for Eome. This he did all alone at the 
age of fourteen, but being in the first instance known to no 
one, and not knowing any one himself, he suffered no little 
discomfort ,• nay, he seems to have been treated far from 
well by such few acquaintances as he did make. In this 
strait he applied to Francesco, called Sant’ Agnolo, who was 
then working for a daily payment at grottesche for Perino 
del Vaga, and whom Taddeo approached with all humility, 
entreating him, since he was a kinsman, to be be pleased to 
give him aid. 

What he desired was, however, not done. On the con- 
trary, Francesco, as kinsmen sometimes will do, not only re- 
fused to aid him by word or deed, but even reprehended and 
repulsed him harshly. Notwithstanding all this, the poor 
youth did not lose courage, nor did he waver in liis purpose, 
but supported himself, or rather, starved on * during many 
months in Rome, by hiring himself to grind colours, now in 
one workshop, and now in another, for miserable wages, and 

* The scenes from the Life of Taddeo, in the drawings of his brother 
Federigo, very touchingly set forth the grievous circumstances of his life at 
this period. In one of these we find him drawing from the ancient statues 
of Rome by moonlight ; in another, overcome by home-sickness, by 
weariness of heart, and by the burning heat of the sun, he has sunk in 
tieep on the edge of a river, and awaking in a state of delirium, he fills his 
empty wallet with the pebbles of the shore, which he believes to be paint- 
ing of Raphael, "srid which he carries joyfiilly away upon hia hack. 
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Rometimes practising a little drawing, as lie best coiM. It 
is true that he did at last succeed in fixing himself as a dis- 
ciple with a certain Calabrian called Giovan Piero, but he did 
not derive much profit from doing so, since this man, wiih liis 
wife, a most ill-tempered woman, kept him to the grinding 
of colours day and night. They furthermore caused him 
to suffer from actual want of food, and to the end that lie 
might not have sufficient for his hunger, or take bread when 
he desired it, they hung their loaf in a basket siisiiciided 
from the ceiling and furnished with bells, which jingled 
whenever the basket was touched, thus serving as a kind of 
spy to betray such hands as might invade the same. All 
this would nevertheless have given but little trouble to 
Taddeo, if he could have been allowed the time to copy 
certain works of Paffaello da Urhino, which were in the 
possession of that miserable master of his. 

The above-mentioned, and many other strange proceedings, 
caused Taddeo to leave Giovan Piero, and he then resolved 
to work for himself, taking refuge among the difierent work- 
shops of Eome, wherein he bad now begun to be known, 
and expending one part of the week in working to live, 
while he employed the remainder in drawing, more especially 
from the works of Eaphael, in the house of Agostino Chigi, 
and in other Palaces of Eome. And as at this time it often 
happened to him that when the night came he bad no place 
w'herein to lay bis head, so did he take shelter many a night iii 
the Loggie of the above-named Cbigi, or in other places of 
the same kind. These sufferings did not fail permanently 
to affect his health, nay, had he not been supported by the 
force of his youth, they \vould most probably have killed him 
altogether ; as it was they caused him to fall dangerously ill, 
and as Francesco Sant’ Agnolo, his kinsman, did not help 
him then any more than be had done before, the poor Taddeo, 
that he might not finish his life amidst the wretchedness by 
which he was then surrounded, was compelled to return to 
Sant’ Agnolo and to the house of his father. 

But not to waste more time over matters which are not of 
primary importance, and having sufficiently shown the pains 
and sufferings with which Taddeo acquired his art, I will 
but say, that being at length recovered, he returned once 
snore to Eome and resumed his studies, but this time he 
took somewhat better care of himself than he had previously 
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(ionCj and having acquind much knowledge under a certain 
Jacopone,^ he began to obtain some credit. His relative 
Francesco, who had behaved so cruelly towards him, then 
perceiving that he was becoming an able man, made friends 
with him by way of making use of his services, and the 
good Taddeo, who was of an excellent disposition, forgot all 
his wrongs, when these two agreed for a certain time, to 
work together. Taddeo therefore preparing the designs, 
and both together painting numerous friezes in fresco for 
chambors and Loggie, they did not fail to help each other 
considerably. 

Meanwhile the painter Daniello da Parino,t who had for- 
merly worked many years with Antonio da Correggio, and had 
also had much intercourse with the Parmigiano, Francesco 
Mazuoli, had undertaken to paint in fresco a Church situate 
at Vitto beyond Sora, on the borders of the Abruzzi ; with 
the Chapel of the Virgin in the same place. He therefore, 
being in want of an assistant, engaged Taddeo for that 
purpose, and took the latter with him to Vitto. And herein 
Daniello da Parino, although not the best painter in the 
world, was yet of great use to our artist, seeing that, having 
attained to mature age, and having also observed the methods 
of Correggio and Parmigiano, and the softness with which they 
finished their works, he had acquired so much facility of hand 
that showing those methods to Taddeo and instructing him 
by his words also, he did him service as we have said ; 
nay, more perchance than he might have done by working 
before Mm. In this Church, then, Taddeo Zucchero painted 
the four Evangelists, two Sybils, two Prophets, and four 
Stories, of no great size, the subjects of which were taken 
from the Life of our Saviour Christ and the Virgin Mother. 

Having subsequently returned to Pome, it chanced that a 
certain Roman gentleman, Messer Jacopo Mattel, was con- 
versing with Taddeo’s kinsman Francesco Sant’ Agnolo in re- 
lation to a part of his house, which he desired to have painted 
in chiaro-scuro, when Francesco proposed Taddeo for that 
office, and on the gentleman remarking that he seemed too . 
young, Francesco replied that a trial might be made of him in 
two stories, v/hich, if they were not well done might be de 

* A disciple of Raphael, and zealous copyist of that master’s worka, 
but vrho left few of his own. 

+ Daniello di Par — Boitaru ^ 
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stroyed, but if satisfactory might remain as a comm mcement. 
Having set hand to the vrork therefore, these two stories 
proved successful to such a degree that Messer Jacopo was 
not only satisfied but astonished ; nay, -when the work was 
completed, which was in the year 1548, Taddeo Zucchero 
was highly extolled by all Home, and with very good reason, 
seeing that since Poiidoro, Maturino, Vincenzio da San 
Gimignano and Baldassare da Siena, there had been no 
artist who had equalled what Taddeo, still but a youth of 
- eighteen, had there produced. The stories of these works, 
which were from the Life of Turius Camillas, will be best 
comprehended by the following inscriptions. 

The first is as follows : — 

TUSCULANI PACE COKSTANTI TIM EOMAKAM ARCEXT. 

The second : — 

M. F. C, SIGNIFEECM SECUM IN HOSTEM EAPIT. 

The third : — 

M. F. C. AECTORE INSENSa UEBS BESTITUITUE. 

The fourth : — 

M. F. C- PACTIONIBUS XXTSBATIS FEJELIUM GALLIS NUNCIAT. 

The fifth;— 

M. F. C. PEODITOREM VINCTUM FALEEIO EEDUCENDUM XEADIT. 

The sixth : — 

MATROXALIS AURI COLLATIONS VOTCM APOLLINI SOLTITUE, 

The seventh : — 

M. F. C. JCNONI REGINiB TEMPLIJM IN AVENTINO BEDICAT. 

The eighth ; — 

SIGNUM JTINONIS REGINiE A VEIIS ROMAM TRANSFERTUB. 

The ninth ; — 

M, F. C. ... ANLIUS niCT. DECEM . . , SOCIOS CAPIT."^ 

Trom this time until the year 1550, when Pope Julius III. 
ascended the Papal throne, Taddeo Zucchero was employed 
in works of no great importance, but from which the gains 
that he made were nevertheless considerable. In that year, 
which was the year of the Jubilee, Ottaviano, the father of 
Taddeo, with his mother and a little son of theirs, came to 
Home, partly to take their portion of the most Holy Jubilee, 
and partly to visit Taddeo. Having passed some weeks 
with the latter they returned home, leaving with him the 
boy above-mentioned, who was called Federigo, to the end 
* These works have totally perished. 
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tlmt his brother might cause him to study letters, but 
Taddeo considering his abilities better suited for painting, 
as has been shown to be the truth, by the admirable progress 
which this Eederigo has made,'*' — Taddeo, 1 say, after lie 
had made the child acquire the first principles of learning 
then set him to study design, furnishing him meanwhile 
with better assistance and more ample support than he had 
himself enjoyed. 

Taddeo was meanwhile to paint four Stories behind the 
High Altar in the Church of Sanf Ambrosio of the Mi- 
lanesi ; they are in fresco of no great size, represent events 
from the Life of that Saint, and are accompanied by a frieze 
of Termini, these last consisting of Boys and Girls, f Im- 
mediately after fdie completion of this work, which was an 
exceedingly one, he commenced the decoration of a 
facade beside Santa Lucia della Tinta, which is near the 
Orso j this he covered with stories from the Life of Alexander 
the Great, beginning with his birth, and exhibiting, in five 
stories, the most remarkable events of his career ; this work 
•was very highly commended, although it had to endure com- 
parison with one from the hand of Polidoro, which was 
close beside it.J 

At that time Guidobaldo Duke of Urbino, having heard 
the fame of this youth, who was his vassal, and desiring 
to bring the Chapel of the Cathedral of Urbino, of which 
the ceiling had been painted by Battista Franco, as we have 
said, to a conclusion, invited his said vassal to Urbino ; 
then the latter, leaving Federigo with persons in Pome who 
were charged to be watchful over his progress, and doing as 
much for another of his brothers, whom he placed with 
some friends who were goldsmiths, repaired to Urbino, and 
was there received with much favour by the Duke, who in- 
stantly laid before him the works which he wished him to 
design for other places as well as for the Chapel above- 
named. But Guidobaldo, as Captain-general of the Venetian 

^ Vasari never speaks of this artist hut with his unvarying impartiality, 
although Federigo had conceived an envious hatred of Vasari, which suffi- 
ciently appears in the bitter sarcasms appended hy him, in the form of 
marginal notes to the second edition of our author’s book. 

t This work also has been destroyed in the various repai-ations of the 
church. 

i T lese works also have perished hy the injuries of time and the weather. 
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Signoria, had at this time to visit Terona and the other for- 
tified places of that dominion, wherefore he took uiir artist 
with him, and Taddeo then copied for his Excellency that 
picture from the hand of Eaffaello which, as we have related 
in another place, is in the Palace of the Counts of Canossa, 
He afterwards commenced a very large picture on cloth for 
his Excellency ; the subject of that work is the Conversion 
of St. Paul, but this he never finished, and it remains still 
incomplete in the house of Ottaviano his father. 

Having then returned to Urbino, Taddeo recommenced the 
designs for the Chapel. They were scenes from the Life of 
Our Lady, as may be seen from certain of them, drawn in 
chiaro-scuro with a pen, which are in the possession of 
Federigo. But whether it were that the Duke thought 
our artist too young, or whatever else may have been the 
cause, certain it is that Taddeo remained with his Excellency 
two years without doing anything but some few pictures in 
a writing chamber or study, at Pesaro, with a great Escut- 
cheon of Arms in fresco, which he painted on the front of 
the Palace, and the Portrait of the Duke, the size of life, in 
a large picture, ail of which works were very fine ones. At 
length, however, and when his Excellency was on the point 
of his departure for Rome, there to receive the Baton of 
Commander for Holy Church from the hands of Pope Julius 
III., he left directions with Taddeo, to the effect that the latter 
should proceed with the above-named Chapel, commanding 
furthermore, that he should be provided with all that he 
might require for that purpose. But the ministers of the 
Duke, proceeding as such men usually do, delaying all things 
and impeding him at every point, that is to say, caused him 
at length to leave Urbino, after he had lost two years of his 
time. He then repaired to Rome, wdiere, having found the 
Duke, he dexterously excused himself without casting cen- 
sure on any other person, promising his Excellency that he 
would not fail to complete the undertaking in due time. 

In the year 1551, Stefano Yeltroni of Monte Sansavino, 
having been commanded by the Pope, and directed by 
Giorgio Vasari, to adorn with grottesche the apartments of 
the Vigna which had belonged to the Cardinal Poggio, and 
were situate on the hill without the Porta del Popolo, — Stefano 
Yeltroni, I say, summoned Taddeo, whom he caused to paint 
the central picture of his work. This represented a figure 
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intended to signify Opportunity, who, having taken Fortune 
hj the forelock, is on the point of cutting off the hair 
with his shears ^ this is the device of the above-named Pon ■ 
tiff; and in the delineation of the same, Taddeo Zucchero 
acquitted himself exceedingly well. Subsequently, and when 
Vasari had prepared the design (which he had done before 
any of the other artists), for that Court and Fountain in the 
new Palace, afterwards carried into execution by Vignola 
and Ammannato, the masonry being undertaken by Baro- 
nino, and many pictures being painted therein by Pros- 
pero Fontana,* as will be related hereafter ; on that occasion 
I say, Taddeo Zucchero was also frequently employed, and 
this was the cause of future benefit to our artist, seeing that 
the Pope, being highly satisfied with his methods of proceed- 
ing, gave him further occupation. This was in the Belve- 
dere, and consisted in small figures, which serve as the 
friezes of the apartments, together with an open Loggia ; 
which stands behind that turned towards Rome, and where 
Taddeo painted all the Labours of Hercules, in figures as 
large as life. This work which was in chiaro-scuro, was 
destroyed under the Pontificate of Paul IV., for the purpose 
of building a Chapel with certain chambers on the site of 
the Loggia, 

At the Vigna of Pope J ulius, and in the principal apartments 
of the Palace, Taddeo painted Stories in the centre of the 
ceilings ; one, representing Mount Parnassus, may be more 
particularly mentioned. In the Court of this Vigna like- 
wise, our artist executed two Stories in chiara-scuro ; they 
represent the Rape of the Sabines, and stand one on each 
side of the marble door which enters the Loggia, at that 
point where the descent to the Fountain of the Acqua Vir- 
gine commences. AE these works were highly and de- 
servedly extolled.f 

ISTow Federigo Zucchero had repaired to Urbino while 
Taddeo was at Verona with the Duke Gruidohaldo, and 
between that place and Pesaro he had continued to abide 
from that time ; but Taddeo caused him to return to Rome 
after the completion oi the pictures above-named, and there 
he availed himself of the services of the youth on a large 

* See Malvasia, Felsina Pittrice* See also Baldinucci, Vite, &cc. 

t They have now (1759), with other aomirable works of this nobl® 
ethfice, been verf grievously injured by ’oarbarous maltreatment.— iio^ian. 
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frieze and other decorations in the Great Hall, which were 
then in process of execution. Federigo laboured also in the 
Palace of the Giambeccari family, whose house is above the 
Piazza di Sant’ Apostolo. Taddeo likewise caused him to 
paint other friezes, which he was then preparing, at the 
Obelisk of San Mauro, for Messer Antonio Portatore. These 
works were very rich in figures and other ornaments, and 
were considered exceedingly beautiful. 

During the Pontificate of Pope Julius, Maestro Mattinolo, 
the Master of the Post, had bought a piece of ground in the 
Campo Marzio, where he had built a very commodious house, 
the front of which he now caused Taddeo to paint in chiaro- 
scuro. Here our artist depicted three Stories relating to 
Mercury, the Messenger of the Gods, which were very beau- 
tiful ; the remainder of the decorations he made others execute 
from designs by his own hand. Meanwhile, Messer J acopo 
Mattel had caused a Chapel to be built in the Church of the 
Consolation, which is beneath the Capitol, and gave it, know- 
ing the abilities of Taddeo, to that artist to paint : and this 
he undertook to do very gladly, although the price was but 
moderate, because he mshed to prove to certain persons who 
had declared him unable to execute anything but facades and 
other works in chiaro-scuro, that he could handle the colours 
also. 

Having set hand to this work therefore, Taddeo would 
never go to it except at such times as he felt himself fully 
disposSi, and in the humour to do something good, employ- 
ing the remainder of his time on works which did not in- 
terest him so much on the score of his honour ; in this 
leisurely manner he completed the same, after having been oc- 
cupied on it during four years. In the ceiling he depicted 
four Stories in fresco, from the Passion of Our Saviour 
Christ. They are not of great size, but are so admirable 
from the rieh originality of the invention, the correctness 
of the design, and the beauty of the colouring, that the 
artist was seen to have herein surpassed all his previous 
efforts. The subject of this portion of the work is the 
Last Supper, the Washing of the Feet, the Prayer in the 
Garden, and the Betrayal by Judas. On one of the side^ 
walls, in figures the size of life, we have Christ Scourged 
at the Column ; and on the other is Our Saviour brought out 
to the people by Pilate, with the words Ecce Homo, Over 
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tliis last, and within an arch, is Pilate washing his hands i 
and on the opposite side, also within an arch, is Christ 
led before Annas. On the wall behind the Altar, is the 
Crucifixion of our Lord with the Maries at the foot of 
the Cross and our Lady in a swoon. Beside the A^irgin 
Mother stand certain of the Prophets, and in the arch above 
the ornaments in stucco are two Sybils ; these four figures 
last-mentioned appear to be holding discourse concerning 
the Passion of Christ. There are besides four half-length 
figures in the ceiling, intended to represent the four Evan- 
gelists ; and these also, which are accompanied by decorations 
in stucco, are very beautiful. When the work was given to 
view, which happened in 1556, Taddeo was but twenty-six 
years old, and the performance being then, as it still is, 
considered a singularly fine one, he was at once declared by 
the artists to be an excellent painter. 

That undertaking being finished, Taddeo Zucchero was 
commissioned by Messer Mario Frangipane, to paint a chapel 
which he had in the church of San Marcello ; and on this, 
occasion, as on many others, Taddeo employed many of those 
young artists from distant parts, who are constantly to be 
found in Borne, and who go about working for daily wages, 
not only to gain their bread, but to learn their art also. Our 
artist likewise painted certain apartments in fresco in the 
Palace of the Pope, those which are occupied by the Cardinal 
Caraffa namely, and which are situated in the great tower 
over the guard-room of the Lansquenets. This work he 
executed under the Pontificate of Paul IV. ; as he did also 
some small pictures in oil : among these were two. the 
Nativity of Christ, and the Flight into Egypt, which were 
ultimately sent to Portugal by the Ambassador of that 
country. 

It then happened that the Cardinal of Mantua desired to 
. have the interior of his palace, which is situated near the 
Portuguese arch, adorned with paintings, which he desired 
to have executed with great rapidity ; he therefore entrusted 
that work to Taddeo Zucchero, to whom he agreed to pay an 
appropriate remuneration ; when our artist, setting hand to the 
same with a large number of assistants, conducted it in a short 
time to completion, and herein he did not fail to evince great 
judgment in the use which he made of so many heads, all 
united to expedite so great a work ; he displayed so much 
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knowledge, moreover, in tlie arrangement of tlie different 
■manners, that the whole undertaking appears to have been 
executed by one hand. At a word" our artist satisfied the 
Cardinal perfectly, and at the same time disappointed the 
expectations of those who had believed him unequal to the 
charge of so great a work. 

In like manner Taddeo painted stories of figures in fresco 
to decorate certain niches of the chambers in the palace of 
Messer Alessandro Maffei, which is near the Bottesrhe Scure, 
causing his brother Federigo to execute certain other stories, 
to the end that the latter might become accustomed to work- 
ing for himself. Wherefore, encouraged by this, Federigo 
painted a Mount Parnassus entirely alone, a work which he 
accomplished in the house of a Roman gentleman called 
Stefano Margani, whose dwelling is at the foot of the steps 
which lead to the Ai'a Coeli. When Taddeo perceived that 
Federigo could thus proceed by himself, and prepare his own 
designs, almost entirely without aid from any one, he pro- 
cured liim a commission for the painting of a Chapel from 
the men of the Company of Santa Maria delF Orto-a-Ripa 
in Rome, but making it almost appear that he intended to 
execute the work himselt^ since it was certain that to 
Federigo alone the commission never would have been 
given, he being still but a youth, and to satisfy those men 
Taddeo did paint a Nativity of Christ in that chapel ; but 
the rest was entirely executed by Federigo alone ; the latter 
acquitting himself in such a manner as to give evidence of 
the ability which is now made manifest in his works.* 

About the same time, the Duke of Guise, who was then 
at Rome, desiring to find a good painter and able man, who 
might paint a palace which he had in France, Taddeo was 
proposed to him for that purpose, whereupon, having seen cer- 
tain of his works, and his manner having pleased His Excel- 
lency, the Duke agreed to give him a stipend of 600 crowns per 
annum, and it was settled that Taddeo, when he had fi.nished 
his woi'ks then in hand, should proceed to France and enter 
Ms service. And so, indeed, our artist would have doney 

^ « The frank impartiality of Yasari,” remarks a compatriot of our 
Author, comes in remarkable contrast with the envious acrimony of 
Federigo, who has but proved his own abjectness of mind, and fixed a 
deep stain on his reputation, while basely seeking to viilify the upright 
biographer.’’ 
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the money for his outfit and expenses hav'ng heen deposited 
in a bank for that purpose, if the wars which immediately 
succeeded had not broken out in France, and if that Duke 
himself had not died very soon afterwards. Taddeo then 
returned to the work of Frangipane in San Marcello, but was 
not able to continue it without interruption for any long time, 
because the Emperor Charles Y. having also died, and orders 
having been given for the solemnization of magnificent 
funeral rites in Kome (that Monarch being Emperor of the 
Romans), Taddeo was called on to paint stories from the 
Life of Charles, with numerous trophies and other orna- 
ments, all which, executed with great beauty and decorum, 
our artist completed in the space of twenty-five days. For 
this labour, therefore, and for that of Federigo and the other 
assistants whom he had employed, Taddeo received the sum 
of 600 golden crowns. 

No long time after these things, Taddeo painted two large 
chambers at Bracciano for the Signor Paolo Giordano Or- 
sini; they were richly decorated in gold and stucco-work, and 
the subjects of the pictures executed by our artist were 
the Loves of Cupid and Psyche in one room, and in the 
other Stories from the Life of Alexander the Great. These 
last had been commenced by other artists j but of those 
which remained to be done, he caused Federigo his brother 
to take charge ; and the latter acquitted himself therein to 
his great credit. For the Signor Stefano del Bufalo, Taddeo 
then painted certain frescoes in a garden near the fountain 
of Trevi, the Mount Parnassus namely, with the Muses 
around the Fountain of Castaly ; this work also was con- 
sidered a very fine one. 

Now, the Superintendents of Works to the Cathedral of 
Orvieto, had caused certain Chapels to be constructed in the 
Nave of their Church, as we have related in the Life of 
Simone Mosca, with ornaments of mai'ble and stucco-work : 
they had besides commissioned Girolamo Mosciano of Brescia 
to paint some pictures therein, being induced thereto by the 
intervention of friends; but having now heard of the re- 
putation of Taddeo Zucchero, they invited him to Orvieto, 
whither he repaired accordingly, taking with him Federigo. 
Having commenced his labours in that city, therefore, our 
artist executed two colossal figures ; one representing Life 
in Action, the other Life in Contemplation ; both executed 
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witli the bold facility of hand peculiar to this artist, and 
always seen in such works as he had studied hut little. 
WhUe Taddeo was engaged with these, Federigo painted 
three stories from the Life of St. Paul in the recess of the 
same chapel. These paintings were hut just completed, when 
the brothers both fell sick, and left Orvieto, but with the 
promise to return in the month of September. Taddeo then 
repaired to Rome, and Pederigo to Sant’ Agnolo, where he 
arrived with a slight fever ; but having been cured of this 
at the end of two months, he also then proceeded to Rome. 

Passion week was then approaching, and the two brothers 
painted the whole Passion of Christ in Stories of chiaro- 
scuro within the space of four days ; the occasion of the 
work was a magnificent solemnity prepared for Holy Thurs- 
day and Grood Friday, and the site thereof was the Oratory 
of Sant’ Agata, which is behind the Banchi, and belongs to 
the Company of Sant’ Agata dei Fiorentini ; the paintings 
•occupied the whole of the ceiling and recess, and there were 
figures of prophets and other decorations which astonished 
all who beheld them.* 

The Cardinal Alessandro Farnese having then brouglit 
his Palace of Caprarola to a happy termination, under the 
care of the architect Vignola, of whom we shall speak 
further shortly, gave the commission for painting the wh«jle 
to Taddeo Zucchero, and the conditions of their agreement 
were as follows : — Taddeo was not to resign the engag f- 
ments which he had in Rome, hut was himself to make all 
the designs, cartoons, divisions, and arrangements for wh-at- 
ever works were to be executed in that place, whether 
in painting or stucco. Furthermore, Taddeo was to select 
the men who were to he employed, but all these men were 
to be paid by the Cardinal. Taddeo was to repair to Capra- 
rola to work there himself during two or three months of 
the year, and was to proceed thither at other times whenever 
his presence should be required, and to see how the whole 
affair was proceeding ; he was also to retouch such of the 
paintings as were not to his mind : for all this the Cardinal 
engaged to pay him a stipend of two hundred crowns yearly. 

And now, having an appointment so considerable, with the 

* Bottari informs ns that etven in his day, these works had been so com 
pletely ruined by re-touching that they could scarcely have h^ien more m 
•ared had they been whitewashed. 
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favour ot so gi'eax s. Noble, Taddeo resolved to give liimsell 
some «uiet of mind, and determined no longer to accept, as 
be had hitherto done, all the most abject works that could be 
proposed to him in anj part of Rome ; being moved thereto 
principally by his desire to escape the reproaches addressed 
to him by many of the art, who declared that a certain 
avaricious rapacity had caused him to undertake whatever 
offered, that he might make large gains by the labour of 
others ; whereas it would have been more creditable to him 
had he left these things to be done by those who were seek- 
ing support and opportunity for study from such works, as 
he had himself done in his first youth. But against these 
reproaches Taddeo defended himself by declaring that what 
he did was on account of Federigo, and of that other brother, 
the care of whom he had also on his shoulders, and for whom 
he wished to secure the means of learning his profession. 

Having however, now resolved to restrict his operations, 
he set himself to serve the Farnese, and to finish the Chapel 
of San Marcello, but he procured from Messer Tizio da 
Spoleti, the Master of the Household to that Cardinal, a 
commission for his brother Federigo, the facade of a house 
namely, which Messer Tizio had built on the Piazza of the 
Dogana, near Sant’ Eustachio, a circumstance which greatly 
rejoiced Federigo, who had long desired nothing more earnestly 
than to have some work which should be altogether his own. 
On this front then, Federigo painted the Story of Sant’ Eusta- 
chio, causing himself to be baptized, together with his wife 
and children, and in the centre of the story, which is an excel- 
lent work, he represented the same Saint, when, being at the 
Chase, he beholds the figure of Our Saviour Christ on the Cross 
between the horns of a Stag.* But when Federigo executed 
this picture he was but twenty-eightf years old, wherefore 
Taddeo, w^ho reflected that these paintings wei'e in a very 
public place, and that the credit of Federigo was at stake, 
not only went often to see how he was pi'oceeding, but 
would frequently retouch and amend certain parts with his 
own hands. 

This was endured patiently for some time by Fedeiugo, 
but one day he fell into a transport of rage, and seizing a 

* These works are now nearly effaced. 

t Or rattier eighteen, as indeed Vasari must have written, this being 
doubtless a mistake of the copyist or an error of the press. 
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foauimer, lie dashed sometliing — I know not what — ^tliat liad 
he(Ti painted by Taddeo, to pieces, and in Ms anger remained 
several days before be would return to the hmise. These 
things becoming known to their friends, the latter took such 
measures that the brothers were eventually reconciled, with 
the understanding that Taddeo might correct or retouch the 
designs or cartoons of Federigo at his pleasure, but was not 
to lay a hand on the works which the latter was executing 
in oil, in fresco, or in any other manner. 

Having finished the painting of the above-mentioned 
house, Federigo was universally extolled, and the work 
acquired for him the reputation of being an excellent painter. 
Taddeo was then commissioned to restore those Apostles 
which had been long before executed in terretta by Kaffaello, 
in the Sala del Palafrenieri, hut which had been destroyed 
by order of Paul lY. ; having completed one of these figures, 
Taddeo then caused all the others to be executed by Fede- 
rigo, who acquitted Mmself exceedingly well in that work 
also. They afterwards painted in company a Frieze in one 
of the Halls of the Palace at the Ara Cceii ; this was a fresco 
in colours. Now it was about this time that the treaty 
in progress for giving the Signora Donna Tirginia, daughter 
of the Duke Guidohaldo of Urbino, as a wife to the Signor 
Federigo Borromeo, when Taddeo was sent for to take the 
Portrait of the lady, which he did to admiration. Before his 
departure from Urbino he also prepared all the designs for 
a Credenza, which Duke Guidobaldo subsequently caused 
to be made at Castel Durante, and sent to Philip King of 
Spain. 

Returning to Rome, Taddeo presented the portrfiit of 
Donna Yirginia to the Pope, who was greatly pleased there- 
with j but such was the discourtesy of the Pontiff, or of his 
ministers, that the poor artist was not paid even the expenses 
which he had incurred. In the year 1560, the Pope expected 
the Signor Duke Cosimo, with the Signora Duchess Leonora 
his Consort to pay him a visit ; and intending to lodge their 
Excellencies in the rooms which had been erected by Innocent 
VIII. (and which look on the first Court, as well as on that 
of San Pietro, having Doggie in front of them, which look on 
the Court of the Benediction), the care of such pictures and 
other ornaments as were required for that occasion was 
given to Taddeo, who was also commissioned to gild tli@ 

VOL. Y. o 
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exceedingly well in the service of the Duke, by whom his 
labours were remunerated in a manner altogether different to 
that which he had experienced in Rome and from the Pontiffs. 
Yasari added, that things being so, he had determined to 
continue in the service of his Excellency, for whom he was 
about to commence a much larger Hall than was that of the 
Rings : he furthermore remarked that, as to the matter 
in question, the Bishop need suffer no want of men in Rome 
who were fully capable of serving him. Having received 
*that reply from Yasari, and having conferred respecting the 
whole matter with His Holiness, it was finally determined 
that the Cardinal Emulio should undertake the distribution 
of the work ; when it was divided, as has been declared, 
among numerous young artists, some of whom were already 
in Rome, while others had to be summoned from other 
places. 

The two principal Stories of the Hall were given to Giu- 
seppe Porta, of Castelnuovo in the Garfagnana, who was a 
disciple of Saiviati j w'hile to Girolamo Sicciolante, of Ser- 
moneta, was also given one large picture with another of 
smaller size. The Bolognese Orazio Sammacchini likewise 
received a small story, as did Livio da Forli,^ and the 
Bolognese Giovan Battista Fiorini,t all which coming to the 
ears of Taddeo, and he knowing that he had been excluded 
because the Cardinal Emulio had been told that he thought 
more of gain than of glory, or of the complete execution of 
his works, now used all his interest with Cardinal Farnese, 
to the end that he also might obtain a share of the work. 
But Farnese, not wishing to take any part in the matter, 
replied that the labours then in progress at Caprarola 
might suffice Taddeo for that time, and declared moreover 
that he did not think his, the Cardinal's, works ought to be 
neglected on account of the emulation and strife awakened 
among the artists by that tlaU of the Kings. He added, 
that when works of ^rt were carefully executed, it was 
those productions that gave name to the place they occupied, 
not the place that gave a name to them. 

Notwithstanding all this, Taddeo pressed the matter so 
much with the Cardinal Emulio, that he did finally obtain 
a small picture over one of the doors ; but not all his impor 

* Tills Livio da Forli is our Livio Agresti. 

+ *^^0 Malvasia, Fehina Pittricc 
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trinity, nor any other of the means employed by liinij 
availed to procure him one of the larger stories. And in this 
respect it has been said that Emulio acted with loresiglitj 
since it was at that time his hope that all the other artists 
were to be surpassed by Giuseppe Salviati, and he was dis- 
posed to give him the whole work, nay, even to destroy all 
that had been done by others, if there should appear to iiini 
to he good cause fer so doing. But when each of the artists 
had brought his work towards completion, the Pope desired 
to see them, and all being given to view he perceived, that 
Taddeo had acquitted himself better than the rest, when all 
the Cardinals and the best artists being of the same opinion, 
His Holiness commanded the Signor Agabrio to cause one 
of the large pictures to be given by Emulio to that master, 
for which cause he was entrusted with that end of the Hall 
in which is the door of the Pauline Chapel. Our artist 
commenced his work accordingly, but did not finish what he 
had begun, because, the death of the Pope supervening, that 
Hall had to be cleared for the Conclave, as we have said, 
although many of the stories were still unfinished. With 
respect to that commenced by Taddeo, the design of it, 
executed by his own hand, and sent to us by himself, is now 
in our book of drawings. 

About the same time, and among other small works, 
Taddeo painted a very beautiful figure of our Saviour 
Christ, in a picture which was to be sent to Caprarola, for 
the Cardinal Farnese, but which is now in the possession of 
Federigo, who declares that he means to retain it while he 
lives/^' This picture receives its light from weeping Angels, 
holding torches. ■[ But since we are to speak of the works 
executed by Taddeo at Caprarola when discoursing of 
Vignola, by whom the fabric was erected, we will not now 
say more on that subject. 

Federigo had meanwhile been invited to Venice, where 
he agreed with the Patriarch Grimani to finish the chapel of 
San Francesco della Vigna, which had remained imperfect, 
as we have said, at the death of the Venetian Battista 
Franco. But before commencing his work at the chapel, he 

* In the year 1760 this picture was in the possession of the !Marqiiis 
Vitelleschi. — Bottari. 

t The work was afterwards copied on a wall of the Chapel at Capra- 
rola, where it serves as the altar-piece. — TUid. 
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decorated the Staircase of the Patriarchs with small figures 
placed with infinite grace behind certain ornaments in 
stucco : this done, he painted two Stories in fresco, that of 
Lazarus and the Conversion of the Magdalen namely, in 
the above-mentioned chapel, the designs for which, by the 
hand of Federigo, we now have in our book/’'* The Altar- 
piece for the chapel, which he painted in oil, is an Adoration 
of the Magi. At a somewhat later period, Federigo ex- 
ecuted certain pictures in a Loggia at the Villa of Messer 
Giovan Battista Pellegrini, which is situate between Monselice 
and Cliioggia, and where Andrea Schiavone has also left 
many works, as have the Flemings, Lambert and Walther. 
Those now executed there by Federigo were very highly 
extolled. 

His brother having thus departed, Taddeo continued the 
frescoes in the Chapel of San Marcello, at which he worked 
all the summer, and where he finally painted the Altar-piece 
in oil. The subject chosen was the Conversion of St. Paul ; 
and the Saint, a figure in a very fine manner, is seen fallen 
from his horse and bewildered at the splendour and voice of 
Christ, who appears surrounded by a Glory of Angels, and is 
in the act of uttering the words, — “ Saul, Saul, why perse- 
cutest thou me Those around him are standing, in equal 
amazement, all looking terrified and confounded by the 
miracle passing before them. In the ceiling our artist de- 
picted three Stories in fresco from the Life of the same 
Saint, within certain compartments, formed of stucco-work. 
One represents St. Paul when, being led prisoner to Pome, he 
disembarks on the Island of Melita, and the serpent seizes 
his hand as he is in the act of kindling a fire. In this 
picture numerous figures of mariners, almost entirely nude, 
stand around the ship. The second exhibits the miracle of 
the youth, who, Imving fallen from the window, and being 
brought to St. Paul dead, is, through the power of God, 
restored by him to life. The third presents the beheading 
and death of the Saint. 

The walls beneath are in like manner adorned with two 
Stories in fresco, one shows St. Paul curing a lame man, the 
other is a Disputation, wherein the Saint causes a Magician 
to be struck with blindness, both truly beautiful pictures ; 

* The first of these Stories only is now in existence, the other has been 
whitewashed, — Ud, FeruL 
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but tliese being left unftnislied by the death of Taddeo liavo 
been completed by Federigo, who has lately given tlieiii to 
view, and that to his no small credit. About ihe same time 
Taddeo painted certain pictures in oil, which were sent into 
France by the Ambassador of the French King. 

The death of Francesco Salviati having caused tte 
smaller Hall of the Farnese palace to remain untinisl.ecl, 


wanting two Stories that is to say at the entrance, y* luca i& 
opposite to the great window, the Cardinal Sant ^Agnolo 
Farnese gave the commission tor the wonc^to Tadaeo, 
conducted it very successfully to its conclusion, although ne 
did not surpass Francesco, nor indeed did ^ he equal tnat 
master in the paintings of the apartment in question, as 
certain envious and malignant persons have about 

Eome affirmins: that he has done, with the hope ot Ciiminifeii- 
ino- the dory of Salviati by tbeir calumnies. Taddeo indeed, 
made e&rts to excuse himself for not haying done bethcr m 
that work, by declaring that it had been painted principaii} oy 
his disciples, and that the only part executed by his own 
hand was the design, with some few other portions^,* but 
these excuses were not accepted, for in so mamtest a ri\ a ry 
no man '^vill entrust the credit of his art and reputation to 
weaker and less capable hands than his own, since tnat 
would be to incur a certain defeat. 

It was now that the Cardinal Sant Agnolo, a man of 
profound judgment in all things, and of the most admirable 
goodness,— it was now I say, that he perceived the extent o 
the loss incurred hv the death of Salviati ; for althoug 
latter was proud, obstinate, and ill-tempere^ he was truly ex- 
cellent in aU things appertaining to his ai-t. Finding, ttyetthe- 
less that the best artists were now almost wholly wanting m 
Kome, the Prelate determined at length,_and 
no others, to give the commission for painting that M to 
' Taddeo, who accepted it gladly, proposing theiem to 
evidence, by every effort he ’could make, ot the abilny and 

knowledge which he possessed. . Omt- 

Now the Florentine Lorenzo Pucci, Cartoal Santi Quat 

tro, had caused a chapel to be the 

of the Trinita, and here Perino del ^ aga had pain e 
ceilin'^, with figures of Prophets and two Boys, who sup- 
nS the Arms of that Cardinal, on the outside of the 
Chapel. But the work being still incomplete, three si 
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of the Cha.pel remaining to be painted, the Patliers soM 
the same to the Archbishop of Corfu at the death of the 
Cardinal, and without having any regard to what was just 
and reasonable in the matter ; when the commission for the 
pictures still wanting was given by that Archbishop t<? 
Taddeo Zucchero. It may be true that, from respect to the 
Church and from other causes, it would have been well done 
to find means for completing the chapel, but the Fathers 
ought not to have consented that in the part already finished 
the Arms of the Cardinal should be removed for the purpose 
of substituting those of the Archbishop, seeing that these 
last might easily have been placed in some other position, 
without offering so manifest an injury to the respected 
memory of that excellent Cardinal Santi Quattro. 

Finding that he had so many works on hand, Taddeo now 
daily urged the return of Eederigo from Venice, where the 
latter, after having finished the Chapel of the Patriarch, 
was on the point of making an agreement to paint the 
principal facade in the Hall of the Grand Council, wherein 
Antonio Yeneziano had formerly laboured. But the rivalry 
and contentions, established on this occasion by the painters 
of Venice, prevented Pederigo from receiving that com- 
mission ; while at the same time those painters did not secure 
it for themselves, notwithstanding tlie favours which they 
had taken pains to seek, in the hope of obtaining it. 

Meanwhile Taddeo, had a great wish to visit Florence, and 
see the numerous works which he understood to be there in 
progress for 'Duke Cosimo, more especially the commence- 
ment of the Great Hall, at which his friend Giorgio Vasari* 
was then labouring. Wherefore he gave out that he was 
going to Caprarola, to look after the work he was engaged 
in there ; but on the Festival of San Giovanni he arrived at 
Florence in company with the young sculptor and architect, 
Tiberio Calsagni, who was a native of that city. Here, to 
say nothing of Florence itself, which pleased him greatly, 
Taddeo Zucchero was infinitely delighted with the works of 
the many excellent sculptors and painters to be found there, 
ancient as well as modern ; he was so much interested more- 
over by the numerous undertakings at that time in progress, 

* Against this passage,” says Bottari, “ Federigo has written ^/ah’df 
friend and malignant detractor f a d<?5criptiou. which applies admirably 
to iilmaelf.** 
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tliat lie would gladly have remained there several months. 
He then saw the arrangements and preparations of Tasari 
for the decoration of the above-mentioned Hall ; forty-four 
large pictures namely, of four, six, seven, and ten braccia 
each, and in which Giorgio was executing figures, the 
greater part whereof were six and eight braccia high, all of 
them executed in less than a year ; although he had no 
other aid than that of the Pieming Giovanni Strada and 
Jacopi Zucchi, who were his disciples, with the exception of 
some which he obtained from Battista Haldiiii, and these 
works being thus seen by Taddeo gave him great pleasure, 
and inspired him with new courage. He then returned to 
Home and set hand to the Chapel of the Trinita, with the 
determination to surpass himself in the Stories of Our 
Lady, which were to be painted there, as we shall presently 
relate. 

How Pederigo, although much entreated to leave Venice 
and return to Rome, could not refuse himself the pleasure 
of passing the Carnival then approaching, in the first -men- 
tioned city, and in company with the architect Andrea Pal- 
ladio- The latter had just completed an uncovered Theatre 
in woo , after the manner of the Colosseum, for the Signori 
of the Company of the Calza, and wherein there was to he 
performed a tragic drama ; Palladio therefore caused F ederigo 
to prepare twelve large pictures, each of seven feet and a 
half square, for the scenic decoration of the same ; these 
pictures exhibited numerous events from the Life of Hjt- 
canus, Eang of Jerusalem, as the subject of the drama 
demanded, and in this work Federigo acquired great credit 
for the rapidity with which he had executed his work, as 
well as for the excellence of the same. At a later period, 
and when Palladio had gone into Friuli, there to found the 
Palace of Civitale, of which he had already prepared the 
model, Federigo also journeyed thither for the purpose of 
visiting that district; in which he copied or designed many of 
the works which had pleased him. 

Finally, and after having seen many things in Verona, as 
well as in other cities of Lombardy, Federigo^ came to 
Florence, arriving exactly at the time when the richest and 
most beautiful works were in progress, as a preparation for 
the arrival of the Queen Joanna of Austria. It was then 
the pleasuTe of the Signor Duke tUt he should paiut a 
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singularlj fanciful picture of a Hunt on a large piece of 
canvaS; whicli covered the scene at the head of the Hall 5 
this was in colours, but Federigo also executed certain 
pictures in chiaro-scuro, all which gave infinite satisfaction. 
Having then proceeded from Florence to Sanf Agnolo, for 
the purpose of revisiting his friends and relations, Federigo 
at length departed for Rome, where he arrived on tlie 16th of 
January, But he was not of any great use to Taddeo at that 
time, seeing that the death of Pope Pius IV. with that of 
the Cardinal Farnese, had interrupted the works in the Hall 
of Kings, as well as those of the Farnese Palace ; where- 
fore Taddeo, who had finished another apartment at Capra- 
rola, and almost completed the Chapel of San Marcello, was 
proceeding, but quite at his leisure, with the Assumption of 
Our Lady, and the Apostles who are standing around her 
bier. 

In the meantime Taddeo had secured the commission for 
a Chapel in the Church of the Reformed Priests of Jesus, 
which was at the Obelisk of San Mauro, to be painted in 
fresco by Fedeingo, and to this work the latter instantly 
addressed himself. The elder brother, meanwhile, feigning 
to be angry at Federigo’s long delay, appeared to be but 
little moved by his return, although he did in truth rejoice 
in it greatly, as was afterwards made clearly manifest. It 
was a vexatious annoyance to Taddeo, for example, to have 
the cares of a house on his shoulders, and this trouble 
Federigo had been accustomed to take wholly on himself; 
the return of the latter, therefore, relieving him as it did 
from inconveniences of that kind, left him free to give his 
attention with a quiet mind to his labours The friends of 
Taddeo were at that time earnestly advising him to marry, 
but he, accustomed to a life of freedom, and fearing, what 
sometimes happens, that together with the wife, he might 
bring a thousand cares and anxieties into his house, could 
never resolve on taking that counsel ; nay, he now seemed to 
give himself up wholly to Ms works at the Trinita, and had 
not a thought but for the Cartoon which he was preparing 
for the principal facade, and the subject of which was the 
Ascent of Our Lady into Heaven. 

Federigo was then painting a picture of San Piero in 
Prison, for the Signor Duke of Urbino^^ with another, repre- 
* This is now in the Pitti Palace 
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senting Our Laly in Heaven, snrronnaed by Angels, which 
was to be sent to ililan, and a third, wherein wa3_ a bg^e 
intended to signify Opportunity, painted for Perugia. Ins 
Cardinal of Farrara had at that time many painters and 
masters in stucco-work, employed at an exceedragiy oe.rjtuul 
Villa, which he has at Tigoli, and he ultimately despatched 
Federico thither also, giving him a commission to paint two 
rooras,''one of which is dedicated to _Genero5ity, tae otner 
to Fame. Here our artist acquitted himseFestrtiuciy ueli. 
and depicted a great variety of most fancitui aiici l^vandiu 
inventions. That done, he returned to Home, and resumed 
his work of the Chapel, which he has now brougnt to com- 
pletion, having adorned it with a Choir ot f ? 

in splendour around a figure of tae Almig.i } ^ a lie , oy 
whom the Holy Spirh is sent down 0"/^® ^ “T’ 
ceives the Annunciation from tne Angel Gabnt^. 
side of the Madonna are three Prophets, larger than iiie, 

which are very fine figures. 

Taddeo meanwhile continued to labour at the . jp 
of Our Lady, which he was painting in tresco at the 
and it might almost have seemed as if he had been impeDea by 
nature to make his utmost efforts for that ^ork as lor the 
last which he was to accomplish. And of a truth u p^ed 
to be the last ; be feU ill of a malady which i^t f- 
to be but of slight importance, merely 

heats experienced that year ; yet eventuallv, ^ 

serious, and he died in the 

Taddeo had, however, first received the Sacraments of the 
Church as a good Cliristian should; he had moreover taken 
leavrof the greater part of his friends ; but these things 
done, he departed, leaving behind him 
who was at that time also suffemg from ^ ! 

short time have our arts, but more particularly that of pmnt 
ing, suffered severe losses, seeing that Michelagnolo, SaUiati, 
DaJiLuo, and Taddeo have all been taken from the world 
The works of Taddeo Zucchero give 
boldness he had a soft and harmonious manner, totally tree 

Hi. w™ 

S s. Sal 

« ’ rv-p +Vio into which some artists itui, v-aiiL. 
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happens something similar to that which befell the stranger, 
who, by his laborious efforts to speak like the Athenians, 
was discovered, by a mere woman of the people, to be no 
Athenian.* Taddeo Zucchero coloured also with much grace, 
and had a light and easy manner of handling ; he was richly 
aided by Nature, but he would sometimes rely too implicitly 
on that circumstance. He was so anxious to possess some- 
thing of his own, that for a long time he would accept 
whatever offered, for the sake of gain ; but among the' works 
thus multiplied, there were many — nay, rather an infinite 
number, well meriting the highest praise ; this painter had 
always numerous disciples and other artists, working at his 
undertakings, as indeed was indispensable, for without such 
aid he could not have fulfilled his engagements. He was 
of a sanguine temperament, hasty, given to anger, and of a 
somewhat free life ; but his aberrations were of no immo- 
derate character, nor did he permit them to offend the public 
eye : affectionate towards his friends, he was ever ready to 
aid them, and spared no pains to do so, whenever the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. 

The work of Taddeo Zucchero, at the Trinita, had not 
been given to view at the time of his death, and the Great 
Hall of the Farnese Palace also remained unfinished, as did 
likewise the works of Caprarola; but all these undertakings 
were left in the hands of Federigo his brother, whom the mas- 
ters or owners of those places have permitted to complete them, 
as he may he expected eventually to do ; and of a truth Fede- 
rigo will be no less the heir of the talents than of the property 
of Taddeo. The latter received sepulture from his brother, in 
the Ritondaf of Rome, near the Tabernacle, wherein is buried 
his fellow countryman, Raffaello da Urbino ; and certainly 
they are placed well, one beside the other, seeing that as 
Raphael died at the age of thirty-seven, and on the same day 
on which he was horn, so also did Taddeo depart this life in his 
thirty-seventh year, having been born on the first of Septem- 
ber, in the year 1529, and dying on the second of the same 
month, in the year 1566. It is the pur^^ ose of Federigo to 

* Our readers will not have forgotten the Lesbian Theophrastus, by re- 
ferring to whom Vasari proposes to reprove the too servile imitators of 
Michael Angelo ; but it is nevertheless certain that he must himself be 
jechoned among them. 

t The pantheon, that is to saj, 
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repair tlie otlier Tabernacle, if lie be permitted to do 
there to erect some memorial to his most affectionate brothcft,' 
t-o whom he acknowledges himself to be under infinite obli- 
gations. 

And now, since I have before made mention of Jacopo 
Barozzi, of Vignola, and have said that the most Illustrious 
Cardinal Farnese has had his magnificent, nay, regal Villa 
of Caprarola built after the designs of that architect, I will 
not omit to add that this Bolognese painter and architect, 
who is now in his fifty-eighth year, was placed to study the 
art of painting in Bologna, during his childhood, and in his 
youth; but he did not greatly profit, partly because he had 
not received a right direction at first setting off ; but also in 
part because he was more decidedly disposed to architecture 
than to painting, as may be seen from the few works which he 
has executed in painting, as compared with his architectural 
designs; his inclination to the study of perspective and 
architecture, was indeed very strong, insomuch that he not 
only acquired the first principles almost without assistance, 
but mastered the most subtle difficulties also, in a very short 
time ; many beautiful designs are thus to be found, executed 
by Jacopo, before be had become known, and principally 
for Messer Francesco Guicciardini, who was then Governor 
of Bologna, or for others of his friends : these designs were 
afterwards executed in tarsia, by the Dominican Fra 
Damiano da Bergamo. 

Having subsequently proceeded to Borne, intending to 
study painting, in the hope that he might thence obtain the 
means of assisting his poor family, Vignola first worked at 
the Belvedere, with the Ferrarese Jacopo hlelighini, architect 
to Paul III., for whom he made designs. But there was 
then in Borne a Society of ISTobles and Gentlemen, who met 
for the purpose of reading Vitruvius, and by these — among 
whom was Marcello Gervini (afterwards Pope), Monsignor 
Maffei, Alessandro Manzuoli, and others, — ^Vignola was sub- 
sequently employed to take measurements of aE the Boman 
antiquities, and to execute other works under their direction, 
from aU which he gained profit as well as practice in art. 
The Bolognese painter, Francesco Primaticcio, had meanwhile 
arrived in Borne, and by him also Barozzi was much em- 
ployed in modelling a great part of the Boman Antiquities, 
the moulds of which were sent into France, where statues ia 
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bronze^ resembling those of the antique^ were afttTwards 
cast from the same. These preparations completed, Prima- 
ticcio returned to France, taking Vignola with him, and 
employing him in architectural works, as well as in the 
casting of the bronze statues above-mentioned, all of which 
Barozzi did with much diligence and good judgment. 

Two years later our artist returned to Bologna (as he had 
promised the Count Filippo Pepoli that he would do), there 
to work at the fabric of San Petronio. But here he con- 
sumed several years in disputes with his competitors, with- 
out having done anything, with the exception of the Canal 
which was constructed after his designs, and by means of 
which the vessels, which previously could not come within 
three miles of Bologna, were enabled to enter the city. Nor 
has a more useful or more praiseworthy undertaking than is 
this Canal ever been executed, although Vignola, who was- 
the inventor of that work, was but poorly renumerated for 
his pains. 

Ill the year 1550 Julius III. was elected Pope, when 
Barozzi, by the intervention of Vasari, was appointed 
architect to His Holiness, from whom he received charge 
of the Acqua-Vergine, and of all the works at the Vigna 
of the Pope, His Holiness receiving Vignola into his ser- 
vice all the more readily, as he had known him when he, 
Julius, was Legate at Bologna. In these works for the 
Pontiff, Barozzi underwent great fatigues, but was as before 
very poorly remunerated. At length his abilities were made 
known to the Cardinal Farnese, by whom he was ever after- 
wards greatly favoured, and who would have everything in 
his Palace of Caprarola, arranged after his designs and 
invention. Nor was the judgment of the Pxelate in select- 
ing so good an architect, less remarkable than his greatness 
of mind in constructing so noble and magnificent an edifice, 
which is not indeed in a position to be much enjoyed by 
the public, being in a remote and solitary district, but is 
nevertheless admirably placed for one who desires to escape 
for a time from the toils and vexations of cities."^' 

This edifice has the form of a pentagon; it is divided 

* The paintings in the Farnese Palace at Caprarola were published in 
Home by G. Preimer, in the year 1748. The work consists of thirty-six 
copper-plate engravings, the subjects being events from, the lives of tha 
most iLlustrious members of the Farnese 
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kito four parts, exclusive of the principal front vrlierein is 
the great door ; behind which is a Loggia eighty palms long 
by forty broad, and at one end of the same is a spiral stair- 
case the steps of which are ten palms in width, while the 
space in the centre, w^hich gives light to_^the whole, is of 
twenty palms. This spiral stair ^ascends from the ground 
to the third or uppermost floor, it is supported on double 
columns, and adorned with rich and varied cornices : at the 
lower end we have the Doric Order which is ioiloweu suc- 
cessively by the Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite, all neiuy 
decorated with balustrades, niches, and other faiicitui orna- 
ments which render it very graceful and beautiiul. 

Opposite to this Staircase and on the other side or ^ t uc 
entrance, is a range of rooms commencing with a circmt.r 
vestibule of size equal to that of the Staircase, and ivauing 
to a Hall on the ground floor, eighty palms lor g^and^ lui\y 
broad. This is called the Hall of Jupiter, and is aaurned 
with stucco-work and painted with Stories ot onpiter. ins 
birth that is to say, and his infancy, when nursed oy tne Ocat 
Amaltliea; the coronation of the latter is adueu, with two 
other stories, one on eacdi side of these, showing Amaithea 
received among the number of the Cekstial higns m on , 
and in the other a story of the same Goat both ot w jich 
allude, as do the others, to the name of that Palace, U- 
prarola. The walls of this apartment are iurtheimore 
Lcorated with perspective views of buildings by 

Vi^-nola and painted by his son-in-law ; they are veij beau- 
tiful, and cause the Hall to appear much larger than it i. 
This room is succeeded by one of forty palms only, vhich 
is likewise adorned with stucco-work and paintings, ail 
referrino* to the Spring. From this room and turning the 
an Je towards the apex of the Pentagon, where a lower 
has been commenced, we proceed to three l^ge rooms eac 
forty palms long and thirty wide. In the first 
stu/co^work and paintings to intimate the n 

second is depicted the Autumn; and the third, 

sheltered from the nort^ is to” 

Daiatings and stucco-work symbohcal of the V\ inter. 

^ We have hitherto spoken of that half of this pentagonal 
ediL which is on the right, and yS.Irs 

basement of the building wherein are f 
larders, offices for the servants, and so forth , we ha 
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to remark tliat on tlie opposite or left liand are tlie same 
number of rooms of a similar size. Within the five angles 
of the Pentagon, Vignola has constructed a circular court 
into which there come the external doors of all the apart- 
ments in the building, and these doors all open into a circular 
Loggia or Gallery eighteen palms broad. This Loggia passes 
around the Court, the diameter whereof is ninety-five palms 
five inches. The pilasters of the Loggia, between which are 
niches, and which support the arches and vaulting, occupy 
fifteen palms for each couple with its central niche ; and the 
space between the arches is also of fifteen palms. From this 
Loggia the ascent is by four spiral staircases, reaching from 
the foundation of the building to its summit, to the great 
convenience of the Palace. There are also reservoirs for 
collecting the rain water, and in the centre is a very large 
and handsome cistern, to say nothing of the windows, and 
other conveniences which make this building appear, as it is, 
a most beautiful and commodious edifice. The villa, which 
is approached by steps of an oval shape, holds the position, 
and has the form of a Fortress ; it is surrounded by a ditch 
and draw-bridges of original invention and new form, these 
lead into gardens enriched with many beautiful fountains, 
mingled with shrubberies and parterres of most pleasing 
effect, and adorned, at a word, with all that could be 
demanded by a truly regal Palace. 

We now ascend the great winding staircase from the 
court to the apartments above it, and here we find rooms of 
equal number with those below; there is also a chapel which 
stands opposite to the principal staircase. In the Hall, 
which is over that of Jupiter and of the same size, are rich 
ornaments in stucco by the hand of Taddeo and his disciples, 
with paintings by the same, all relating to the illustrious 
men of the House of Farnese. The ceiling is divided into 
six compartments, which enclose paintings, four of a square 
and two of a round form, these are in immediate contact 
with the cornice which surrounds the Hall, and in the centre 
of them are three oval pictures with a parallelogram divided 
into two small squares, in one of which is depicted the figure 
of Fame, in the other that of Bellona. In the first of the 
three ovals, meanwhile, there is the figure of Peace; that 
in the centre exhibits the ancient Arms of the House of 
Farnese, with the Casque, which is surmounted by a 
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Unicorn i the third oval is a figure representing Eel-' 
gion. 

Of the six stories abovementionedj the first represents 
Guido Eamese surrounded hr numerous figures, ail well 
executed ; heneath it is the following inscripticn ; — 

Cfuido Farnesius urois veteris principatum civibJis ipsis deferentibus 
adeptus, laboranti intestinis discordiis civiiati, seditiom faciione ejecta^ 
pacem et tranqilliiatem restituit anno 1323, 

In a long square is the figure of Pietro ^^siccolo Farnese, 
the liberator of Bologna, the inscription beneath which is as 
follows : — 

Petrus Nicolaus sedis Romance poientis&imis hostihus memoralill prcBlw 
superatisj imminenii obsidionis pericuio JBononiam liberate anno &ali£tu 
1361. 

The square next to this shows Piero Farnese, when made 
Captain General of the Florentines, the inscription being as 
follows 

Petrus Farnesius reip. Florentines imperaior magnis Phanorum copiis 
capto duce obsidionis occisis urbem Florentiam triumph ans ingrediiur^ 
anno 1362. 

In the circular picture opposite to that before- described 
is another Pietro Farnese, who defeats the enemies of the 
Eoman Church at Orbatello; this also has its appropriate 
inscription. In one of the two other squares, which are of 
equal size, is the Signor Eanieri Farnese elected Captain- 
general of the Florentines in the place of the Signor Pietro 
his brother, with this inscription: — 

Rainerius Farneshts a Florentinis difficUi reip. tempore in Petri frairis 
mortui locum copiarum omnium dux deligiiur, anno 1362. 

And in the remaining square is Ranuccio Famesi appointed 
General of the Church by Pope Eugenius lY., with the in- 
scription which follows : — 

Rajiuiius Farnesius Pauli III. papee avus Eugenio 4 P. M. rosa 
anrecB munere insigriitus pontificii exercitus imperaior constituiiur^ anno 
Chrisii 1435. 

In addition to these Stories, the whole ceiling is filled with 
most beautiful figures, to say nothing of the stucco-work, 
gilding, and other ornaments. The walls heneath have eight 
pictures, two on each. In the first, which is at the right 
of the entrance, is Pope Julius III- confirming the Duke 
Ottavio, and the Prince, his son, in the possession of Parma 
and Placentia, which he does in the presence of the Cardinal 
Famsse ; in that of Sant’ Agnolo, Ms brother ; the Cham« 

■roL. T. p 
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Tberlain, Santa Fiore ; tlie elder Salviati, Cliieti, Carpi, Polo, 
and Morone, all of whom are portrayed from nature, are like- 
wise present. Beneath them is the following inscription : — ^ 

Julius II L P. M, Alexandro Farnesio auctore Octavio Farnesio eius 
fralri Parmam amissam restituit, anno salutis 1550. 

In the second Picture is Cardinal Farnese, making his 
Entry into the City of Worms, as Legate to the Emperor 
Charles V., who is coming forth, together with the Prince, 
his son, to meet the Prelate. His Majesty is attended by-^ 
isrge number of his Barons, and with them is the King of 
the Romans. On the wall to the left of the entrance, the 
first story exhibits the war undertaken in Germany against 
the Lutherans, in the year 1546, when the Duke Ottavio 
Fames was Legate; tMs also has its inscription. The 
second, on this side, has the Cardinal Farnese, with the Em- 
peror and his Sons ; they are all four under a Canopy, which 
is borne by figures, each one a portrait from the life, and 
among them is that of Taddeo, the artist of the work. There 
are besides many Barons and other Kobles in this picture. 
On one of the two facades at the end of the Hall are two 
Pictures, between which is an oval compartment containing 
the portrait of King Philip, with the following inscription ; — 

Philippo Ilispaniarum regi maximo oh eximia in domum Farnesiam 
merita. 

Of the two Stories above-mentioned, one presents the Duke 
Ottavio espousing Madama Margherita, and has Pope Paul 
III. in the centre : in this picture there are the portraits of 
Cardinal Farnese the younger ; Cardinal di Carpi ; the Duke 
Pier Luigi ; Messer Durante ; Eurialo da Cingoli ; Giovanni 
Riccio, of Montepulciano ; the Bishop of Como ; the Signora 
Li via Colonna ; Claudia Mahcina ; Settimia ; and Donna 
Maria de Mendoza. The second picture exhibits the Duke 
Orazio taking to Wife the Daughter of King Henry of France, 
with the inscription which follows : — 

Henricus II. Valesius Gallicz rex Horatio Farnesio Castri duci Dianam 
Jlliam in matrimonium collocai, anno salutis 1552. 

In this Story, beside the portrait of Diana the Bride, who 
w^ears the regal mantle, and of her husband, Ottavio, there 
are those of the Queen, Catherine de’ Medici ; of Margaret, 
the King’s Sister ; of the Eng of Navarre ; the Constable ; 
the Dukes of Guise and Nemours; the Prince of Oond^ 
* This story is not g^ven in the work of Prenner above cited. 
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Admiral of Prance; and tlie younger Cardinal of Lorraine; 
with those of another Guise who had not then been made a 
Cardinal ; of the Signor Piero Strozzi ; of 3Iadame de ]3tIont- 
pensier ; and of Mademoiselle de Rohan. 

The end of the Hall opposite to this, has in like manner 
tw’o Stories, with an oval compartment between them ; and 
in this Oval is the portrait of Henry Eiing of France, with 
the following inscription ; — 

Henrico Francorum regi maT, famiUiS Fameaiir conscrvatori. 

In one of the Stories, that to the right, namely, Pope Paul IIL 
invests the Duke Orazio, who is kneeling before Mm, with a 
sacerdotal Robe, and makes him Prefect of Rome; the Duke 
Pier Luigi, and other Kobles, stand around. The inscription 
is as follows : — 

Paulus HI. P. M. Horatium Farnesium ncpotem summ/s spei adoles- 
centem presfectum urbis crcat. amio sal. i54D. 

Here also are numerous Portraits, the Cardinal of Paris, *^ 
for example, with Yisco, Morone, Badia, Trento,! Sfondratis 
and Ardinghelli. Beside this Story is that which represents 
the same Pope Paul conferring the Baton of General on Pier 
Luigi and his Sons, who were not yet Cardinals. We have 
here the following portraits : the Pope ; Pier Luigi Par- 
nese ; the Chamberlain ; the Duke Ottavio ; Orazio, Cardinal 
of Capua; Simonetta; Jacobaceio; San Jacopo; Ferrara; 
the Signor Ranuccio Parnese, who %vas then a youth; Giovio; 
Molza, and Marcello Cervini, who was afterwards Pope ; the 
Marquis of Marignano; the Signor Giovan Battista Ca*-- 
taldo ; Alessandi'o Yitelii, and the Signor Giovan Battista 
Savelli, are likewise portrayed from the life in this work. 

We now come to the smaller Hall, that namely which is 
above the Hall of Spring, and the ceiling of which is richly 
adorned with stucco-work and gilding ; in the centre is the 
Coronation of Paul III., with four compartments forming a 
Cross, and bearing the following inscription : — 

Paulvs III. Farnesiuspontifexmajnmus Deo eihominibus approbmtibus 
sacra tiara solemni rilu coronaiur, anno saluiis 1534, iij. Non. Novemb. 

Four Stories complete the decoration ; in the first, the Pope 
confez-s his benediction on the Galleys which departed in the 


* The Cardinal Jean Bellay, Archhi^op of Fans, that is to say.— 

Cardinal Cristofano Madnizio, Bishop and Friuce of Trent.- 

ibid. « 

p 2 
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year loSo, from Civitavecchia to attack Tunis. In the second, 
the same Pope excommu^ueates the King of England ; this 
liappened in 1537, and the picture is accompanied by an 
appropriate epitaph. In the third are the Galleys which 
the Emperor and the Venetians, with the sanction and 
assistance of the Pope, despatched against the Turks in the 
year 1538. The fourth exhibits the people of Perugia, 
entreating pardon from the Chureli, after having rebelled 
against it, in the year 1540. The walls of" this room exhibit 
four large Stories, one on each wall ; between them are the 
windows and doors. The first of these pictures represents 
the great Emperor Charles V., who, returning victorious from 
Tunis, kisses the feet of Pope Paul — of the Farnese family ; 
this happened at Pome in the year 1535. In the second is 
the same Pope at Busetto, where he makes peace between 
Charles Y. and Francis I. King of France, an event which 
took place in 1538. The portraits in this work are^' — the 
elder Bourbon ; the Kings Francis and Henry ; the elder 
Lorenzo ; Cardinal Tournon ; the younger Bourbon ; and 
two sons of King Francis. In the third, Pope Paul makes 
the Cardinal di Monte, Legate to the Council of Trent, and 
in this also there are numerous portraits. The last picture, 
wdiich is between the two windows, has the same Pontiff, 
who, in preparation for the Council, elects a certain number 
of Cardinals, among whom are four, who afterwards succes- 
sively occupied the Papal throne, J ulius III. namely, Mar- 
cellus, Paul lY., and Pius lY. To say all at a word, this 
room is adorned with every embellishment best calculated 
to enrich such an apartment. 

The first chamber beside the Hall above-described, and 
which is a dressing room, is also richly decorated with 
stucco-work and gilding ; in the centre is a Sacrifice with 
three nude figures, and one of Alexander the Great, who 
casts vestments of furs upon the fire. There are many other 
Stories in the same place, some of them exhibiting the dis- 
covery of textures for clothing from vegetable substances, 
but to describe them fully would lead us too far. From this 
room we enter a bed-room, for which Taddeo, when about to 
paint it, received the following directions from the Commen- 

^ Bottari informs us that the re-touching which these worhs had under, 
gone had greatly injured them at the time when he wrote^ 1759-61. circa. 
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Annibale Caro, who furnished them hj cominision 
from the Cardinal. 

The subjects/’ observes Annibale, “ which the Cardinal 
has commanded me to give for the paintings of his Palace 
of Caprarola, cannot be rendered sufficiently intelligible in 
words, wherefore I propose to describe them as briedy as I 
can on paper ; and first, for the room with a level ceiling 
(the only one of wTxich I have yet received the charge i, it 
appears to me that, since it is the bed-chamber of his most 
illustrious Lordship, there should here be executed subjects 
appropriate to the place, and also out of the common way, 
whether as regards the invention or workmanship. And 
first, to express my idea generally, I would have Xiglit 
there, seeing that this subject, being both appropriate and 
uncommon, would be different from those in the other rooms ; 
it would also afford you an opportunity for executing many 
beautiful and extraordinary specimens of your art, and the 
rather, as strong lights and deep shadows are wont to give 
much relief and eflect to the figures. The time of this 
Night I would have approaching the Dawn, since tlie 
visibility of the objects represented would thus be probable ; 
but before descending to the particulars of these objects, 
we must first consider the situation and divisions of tise 
chamber. 

“ Let us suppose it then to be divided (as it is) into a 
ceiling and wmlls ; the first has a concave oval in the centre, 
with four large corbels in the angles ; betw'een the corbels 
are four lunettes, and if we now give its name to each of the 
parts, according to the division wffiich w'e shall make of the 
whole chamber, we can then more readily distinguish every 
part. Let us then divide these parts into five ; the first 
shall be ' the head,’ and this we tvill suppose to be towards 
the Garden ; the second, or opposite to this, we will call ‘ tlie 
foot/ the third, ' the right,’ and the fourth, ‘ the left / the 
fifth part, which we will suppose to be amidst all these, shall 
be called The centre.’ We shall thus be able to distinguish 
every part by its name. We will also determine the place 
on the floor which should be occupied by the bed, and this, 
as I think, should be along the wall at ‘ the foot,’ wdth its 
head towards ‘ the left.’ Having thus named all the parts, 
we will first give directions for the work generally, and then 
for each point in particular. The oval concave of the ceiling 
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sliall represent Heaven (as tlie Cardinal has judiciously 
decided) ; the remainder of the vaulting shall appear as if not 
separated from the rest of the chamber, but shall be adorned 
yjith fine architectural ornaments, which you will devise. 
The four lunettes I would have also appear to be concave ; 
aud since the oval represents Heaven, these shall represent 
Air, Earth, and Sea, as though these were seen he^ond the 
chamber by those witUn it. But since the ceiling is not a 
lofty one, and the lunettes are too smaU to contain any but 
minute figures, I would have each divided longitudinally 
into three parts, suffering the outermost part to continue 
in the line of the corbels, and deepening the centre beneath 
that line, in such sort that this should appear to be a high 
window, through which figures and stories of correctly pro- 
])ortioned size should appear as if seen, as I have said above, 
on the outside of the room by those within it. The two 
extremities of the lunettes (which we will henceforth call 
their Horns), shall remain level, and on each of them shall 
be a figure seated or recumbent, and seeming to be either 
inside or outside of the room, as you shall find advisable. 

‘'‘^And now, to speak again of the chamber as a whole, I would 
say that I think it ought to be somewhat obscure in itself and 
receive no light but from the concave oval and the lunettes *. 
the light that is to say being partly from the celestial bodies, 
and partly from the fires of the earth, which shall be made 
as I will describe hereafter. I would also have you to 
observe, that from the half of the room downwards I wish 
the obscurity to increase in proportion as you approach ‘ the 
foot,’ where the Night shall be : as also of the upper half, 
in proportion as you approach “'the head,’ or where the 
Aurora shall be, so is all gradually to become clearer and 
clearer. 

‘‘ Having thus disposed of the whole, let us now consider 
the parts, giving to each its due place. In the oval of the 
ceiling there shall be made the Aurora at ‘the head’ — as I 
have said ; and I find that this may be done in many ways ; 
hut I select that which appears to me the most graceful for 
painting. Let there be figured then, a maiden of such 
h(‘auty as the poets labour to express by their words, com* 
posing her of roses, of gold, of purple, of dew, and of such 
like charms of c'fiour and complexion. As to her vestments, 
we have to consider, if out of many we would select the 
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most suitable, tliat, as this maiden has three seasons and 
three distinct colours, so also has she three different names ; 
Alba (white), Y ermiglia (red), and Rancia (orange). This j ostly 
weighed, I would make her a vest to the girdle that should 
be of a clear white and verj slight texture, nar, as it were 
transparent : from the girdle to the knee, she should have a 
tunic of scarlet, with knobs and escaloped edges to imitate 
the reflections which are seen in the clouds, when the dawn 
is of an empurpled colour. From the knee to the foot^ her 
vestment should be of a golden tint, to represent the day- 
break, when it has become orange. But I warn you that 
these vestments must be open from above the knee down- 
wards, that they may show the nude limbs ; and the vest as 
well as tunic, must be moved by the wind, forming folds 
and waving about. The arms must be naked and rosy ; fair 
coloured wings must rise from the shoulders ; on the head 
must be a crown of roses, and in the hands a lamp or iignted 
torch, or perhaps it were better to let a Cupid bearing a 
torch go before her, while another coming after her shall 
awaken Tithon with his torch. She must be seated on a 
golden seat in a chariot, also gilded, and drawn by a winged. 
Pegasus or by two horses, for she is depicted in both ways. 
The colours of the horses must be, one a shining white, 
the other a radiant red, to denote the names given to them, 
by Homer of Lampos and Phaeton. She shall be represented 
as rising from a tranquil Sea, which shall appear to be 
rippled, luminous, and glancing. In the right horn of the 
lunette, on the wall behind her, shall be Tithon her husband, 
and in the left horn of the same shall be Cephalus her lover. 
The first a gray-beard reclining on a golden bed, or better still 
lying in a cradle, as one who from extreme age has returned 
to childhood, and let his attitude be that^of one who would 
gladly retain Aurora, and who looks after her as if her 
departure grieved him. But let Cephalus be a most beauti- 
ful youth, wearing a short doublet, and writb half-boots on his 
feet; he shall have a javelin with a gilded point in his hand, 
and with his dog beside him shaU be about to enter a grove, 
as not caring for Aurora, because of the love which he bears 

to his Procris. ^ ^ ^ 

Between Cephalus and Tithon, m the window ot toe 
lunette behind Aurora, there shall be seen to appear some 
few rays of the Sun exhibiting a splendour more radiant 
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tlian that of Aurora, but these shall be partly hidden by a 
large Woman, who shall appear betiore them : this woman 
is to signify Vigilance, and must be presented in such sort 
that she shall appear to be illumined from behind by the 
rising Sun ; and as it is her purpose to anticipate him, she 
shall seem to be hurrying through the window and into the 
chamber. Her form shall be that of a tall, active, and 
powerful woman ; her eyes shall be well opened, and her 
brows arched ; she shall be clothed to her feet in a tmns * 
parent vest, hound round her at the waist ; with one hand 
she is to rest on a spear, and with the other she may gather 
up the folds of her vest : let her stand firmly on the right 
foot, and holding the left suspended, let her thus appear to 
move with a prompt yet firm step. She shall raise her head 
as if to look at Aurora, and shall appear to be indignant that 
the latter has risen before her. On her head she shall bear 
a helmet surmo-unted by a Cock, which shall be crowing and 
clapping his wings. All this shall appear to be behind 
Aurora. But before her, in the sky of the concave oval 
that is to say, you shall make little figures of Maidens one 
behind another, and some of them being more in shadow, 
while others are less so, according as they shall be nearer to 
or farther from Aurora : these are to signify the Hours which 
precede her and the Sun. These Hours shall have the vest-* 
merits and garlands of Virgins ; they shall be winged, and 
have their hands filled with fiowers, as if they were scatter- 
ing the same. 

the opposite side shall be High k, and as Aurora rises» 
so must Night descend ; as the one shows her face must the 
other turn her back; let the first rise from a tranquil sea, 
while the other must sink into a cloudy and troubled deep. 
The horses of Aurora must advance ; those of Night must he 
departing. At a word, the whole presentment of the latter 
must differ from that of Aurora. Her complexion dark, her 
mantle and bosses black, as also shall her wings be, and 
these last must be open, as if she were flying. Her hands 
shall be borne aloft, and in the one she shall hold an infant 
sleeping, which shall be white to signify Sleep ; while in 
the other she shall have a black child, also asleep, to signify 
Death, because Night is said to be the mother of both. She 
shall appear to be sinking with the head foremost into 
shadows that must be constantly deepening ; and the heaveas 
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around her shall he thickly strewn with stars. Her chariot 
shall be of bronze, with the wheels divided into four spaces, to 
intimate the four watches of the night. And as, in the wall 
behind her, Aurora has Tiphon and Cephalus, so shall Night 
have Oceanus and Atlas. The first shall be on the right, and 
shall be represented by a large and powerful man, with hair 
and beard dishevelled and streaming ; while from both there 
shall proceed the heads of dolphins, which shall also compffse 
his head-dress, with the addition of sea-weed, shells, corals, 
and other marine products ; he shall repose on a chariot 
drawn by whales, Tritons shall precede him with their 
trumpets. Sea-nymphs shall surround his car ; and monsters 
of the deep shall follow him. Or, if not all these things, 
then as many of them as may be permitted by your space, 
which appears to me but little for such a purpose. 

“ The Atlas, which shall be on the left of Night, you shall 
represent as a Mountain, with the breast, arms, and all the 
upper part of the body, that of a strong, muscular, bearded 
man, in the act of supporting the Heavens, which is his 
usual attitude. Lower down, and opposite to the Tigilance 
which we have placed beneath Aurora, should be Sleep ; but 
as, for certain reasons, it appears to me that Sleep should 
be reserved for the bed, we will here place Repose, and the 
rather as I find that Repose has been adcred, and has had a 
temple dedicated to her, but I do not find the form in which 
she is presented, unless indeed it he that of Security. Yet 
I think it is not so, seeing that Security is of the mind, and 
Repose of the body. Let us then make our Repose in the 
figure of a maiden, mild of aspect, and not recumbent, but 
seated, as one weary and dozing, with her head supported by the 
left arm. Let her have a spear leaning against her shoulder, 
but with its lower end on the earth, and let her right arm 
bang freely along the staffs one leg must he crossed over the 
other, but let her attitude be that of one who is reposing for 
the restoration of her strength, not from idleness. She shall 
nave a crown of poppies, and a sceptre, which shall be at 
some distance from her, but yet only so as that she may re- 
sume it readily ; and as Tigilance bears a crowing Cock on 
her head, so shall our Repose have a brooding Hen, to show 
that she is in her duty even while at rest. 

“ Within the central oval and to the right hand, there shall 
be a figure of the Moon, represented as a maiden of eighteeua 
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tjill, and of a Tirginal aspect, not ur.like that of the Apollo. 
Her hair shall be long, thick, and slightly waving ; or she 
shall have the Phrygian cap on her head, with two wings on 
it, which shall be placed towards the front, and fall over the 
ears. There shall also be two small horns on the front, like 
those of the crescent moon; or, according to Apuleius, she 
should have a small polished mirror on her brow, with ser- 
pents at certain distances, and a few ears of corn on the 
upper edge. Her coronal shall be of dittany, according to 
the Greeks ; or, according to Martianus, of varied dowers ; 
nay, as some will have it, of helichrymiim. There are some 
w^ho would have her clothed in a vesture that should reach 
even to her feet, others will have it shortened to the knee, 
and there are who will have a cincture at the waist, and the 
vestment crossed beneath the girdle, after the manner of the 
Nymphs. Her mantle shall be clasped om the shoulder, and 
she shall have buskins- neatly decorated. Pausanias, alluding, 
as I think, to Diana, clothes her with the skin of the deer ; 
but Apuleius, taking her perchance for Isis, gives her a 
slight veil of many colours, white, yellow, and red, with a 
second vesture, wholly black, yet clear and shining ; he 
sprinkles it, moreover, with stars, placing the moon in the 
centre of them, and adorning the edge with fruits and 
dowers, pendent in the manner of a knotted fringe. You 
may take either of these habits at your pleasure. Let her 
arms be naked, or with large sleeves ; place a lighted torch 
in her right hand, and in her left a drawn bow, which last 
Claudian declares to be of horn, while Ovid maintains it to 
be of gold ; make it which you please, but fail not to fix the 
quiver on her shoulders. Pausanias also places two serpents 
in her left hand, but in Apuleius she holds a golden vase, 
the handles whereof are serpents, which appear to be 
swollen with venom : the foot of the vase is adorned with 
palm leaves. But here also, I think, Apuleius must be al- 
luding to Isis, wherefore I would have you give her the bow, 
as I have said. Let her be mounted on a chariot drawn by 
horses, of which one shall be black, the other white ; or, if 
you desire variety, by a mule, according to Festus Pompey; 
or by oxen, according to Claudian and Apuleius ; but if you 
have these last, let their horns be very small, and let them 
have a white spot on the right side. The attitude of tiie 
i>j.cK>n. must be that of one looking from the heaven of the 
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oval towards the horn of the lunette on the garden side, 
■where her lover Endymion must he placed ; nay. she shall 
bend forwards from her chariot as if to embrace him ; and 
not being able to effect this, because of the enclosure, she 
shall be regarding him tenderly, and enlightening him with 
her beams. 

‘‘For Endymion you must make a beautiful youth, in the 
garb of a shepherd, and he must be lying asleep at the foot 
of Mount Latmos. In the second horn of the lunette shall 
be the god Pan, who is in love with Luna, and whose form 
is familiar to you. His pipe must be round his neck, and 
let him extend his hands, wherein there shall be a skein of 
white wool, toward the Luna; for with this it is feigned that 
he obtained her love, and by this present he hopes to induce 
her to descend and dwell with him. The remaining space 
of the window shall be filled with a Story of the Sacrifices 
offered at night by the Lemures, who believed that evil 
spirits were thus driven from their houses. And the rite 
was performed on this ■wise ; with raised hands and bare feet, 
they walked round and round, scattering black beans, which 
they fi.rst turned about in their mouths and then cast behind 
them, striking meanwhile on basins and other instruments of 
copper, whereby they made a loud noise. 

“ On the left side of the oval shall be Mercury, in his usual 
form, with the winged cap and wings at his feet, the ca- 
duceus in his right hand, and a purse in his left. He shall 
be entirely nude, with the exception of the short mantle on 
liis shoulders ; his form that of a beautiful youth, but of a 
simple comeliness, and wholly without art ; his countenance 
cheerful, the eyes very spirited ; a slender person, beardless 
chin, and rosy complexion. Some give him wings at the 
ears, and make feathers of gold proceed from his hair. Be 
the attitude at your pleasure, provided you show that he is 
descending from heaven to bring sleep ; and turning towards 
the bed, let him seem to touch the canopy thereof with his 
rod. 

“ Opposite to Mercury place the Lares his sons, the pro- 
tectors of private dwellings : two youths, namely, clothed 
w'ith the skins of dogs, but with short vestments thrown 
over the left shoulder, yet returning under the right arm, 
to show that they are unencumbered and ready to guard the 
houses confided to them. Let them be seated beside each 
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Other, with spears in. their hands, and a dog between them, 
Above them, let there be a small head of Vulcan wearing a 
cap, and having the pincers of a smith beside it. In the 
other horn shall be a Battus turned into stone, for having 
betrayed the theft of cows committed by Mercury. This 
must be the figure of an old Shepherd pointing with a finger 
of the right hand towards the place where the cows were 
hidden, and leaning with his left arm on a slight wand or 
rod ; from the middle downwards let him he of the black or 
touch-stone, into which he was converted : let the remainder 
of the space be occupied by those sacrifices offered to Mer- 
cury by the ancients, to the end that they might obtain 
uninterrupted sleep. To figure these, you must have an 
Altar, with the Statue of the God thereon ; at his feet must 
be a fire, into which those around are throwing wood for 
burning ; they hold cups of wine in their hands, and of this 
wine they pour out a part, but the other part they drink. 

‘‘ In the centre of the Oval (that all the Heaven may he 
filled), let the Twilight appear, as the medium between the 
Aurora and the hsight ; and to signify this, I find that you 
must make a youth entirely naked (he is sometimes winged 
and sometimes not) ; he must have two lighted torches in his 
hand, one of which he extends towards the Aurora, and the 
other towards the Night. Some make this youth with the 
two torches to be riding on a Horse, either of the Sun or of 
Aurora ; but that would not suit our purpose ; wherefore 
we will have him as I say, and turning towards the Night : 
but beneath his feet shall be a large star, which may be 
considered that of Venus, seeing that Venus and Phosphor, 
Hesperus and Twilight, appear to be one and the same ; take 
care, however, that from this figure to the Aurora all the 
minor stars shall have disappeared. 

‘‘We have hitherto spoken of such things as must appear to 
be outside of the Chamber, we now come to that which is to 
appear as within it ; and first, of the portion above the bed, 
where we will have Sleep depicted; but to do this, we must first 
describe the dwelling thereof. This, Ovid places in Lemnos 
or among the Cimbri ; Homer, in the ^gean Sea ; Statius, 
in the country of the Ethiopians ; and Ariosto, in Arabia. 
But wherever the place may be, it shall suffice you to repre- 
sent a Mountain, of which we are to suppose that a perpetual 
toLness reigns there and the sun never shines* At the 
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foot of tMs is to be a deep cavity^ through which must pass 
water, as it were dead and without moyement, to show that 
it does not murmur ; or you can make it of a dark colour^ 
because we mean it to signify an arm of the Eiver Lethe» 
Within this cavity let there be a bed, which, as it is feigned 
to be of ebony, shall be black, and coyered with black dra- 
peries, In this bed there shall be laid Sleep or Somnus, a 
youth of the most perfect beauty ; and let this figure be most 
placid as well as most beautiful. Some will have him nude, 
others give him two vestments, a black above and a white 
below. Under his arm he has a horn, from which a dark 
liquid appears to be poured over the bed, and this denotes 
Oblivion, although there are who -would make it full of 
fruits. In one hand let him have a wand, in the other 
three heads of poppies. Let him sleep like one vrlio is 
sick, with the head and hands falling listlessly, wholly 
abandoned to a deep slumber. Around his bed let there be 
Morpbeus, Icelus, and Phantasy, with a large number of 
dreams, for all these are his sons ; and these dreams may 
be minute figures, some of fair aspect, and others hideous, as 
being things that are in part pleasing and in part afflictive. 
Let them have -wings and turn their feet backward to mark 
their instability, and to show how inconstant they are. Let 
these phantoms hover around the bed, making a species of 
representation or drama, by transforming themselves into 
things possible and impossible. Morpbeus is called by Ovid the 
artist and inventor of figures, and therefore I would make 
him in the act of forming masks with all kinds of strange 
faces, some of which he sets on feet. Icelus is said to trans- 
mute himself into various shapes ; and him I would repre- 
sent in such sort that while in the whole he should seem a 
man, yet should he also exhibit the parts of a wild beast, a 
bird, and a serpent, as Ovid describes him. Phantasy is 
also declared to transform himself into all sorts of inpn- 
sate objects ; he too may therefore be depicted as described 
by Ovid, partly of stone namely, partly of -water, and partly 
of wood. There shall, furthermore, appear to be two doors 
in this concavity ; one of ivory, whence proceed the false 
dreams ; and one of horn, from which issue true ones : the 
true shall be more distinct, more lucid, and of more correct 
forms ; tbe false shall be confused, dark, and imperfect o? 
indistinct of outline- 
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On the corbel, between the wall at ^ the foot ’ and that at 
^ the right,’ shall be painted Brizzo,"^ the Goddess of auguries 
and interpreter of dreams* I do not find her dress de- 
picted, but she may have the form of a Sybil, seated at the 
foot of the Elm described by Yirgil, as concealing innume- 
rable images amidst its leaves, suffering the same to fail from 
its branches and hover around the Goddess ; and these shall 
be of more or less distinctness, as above said, some darker^ 
some lighter, some broken, and others almost wholly imper- 
ceptible, thereby to represent the visions, dreams, oracles, 
phantoms, and other nonentities, seen while sleeping. These 
five modes of such appearances are indicated by Macrobius, 
and Brizzo is to appear absorbed in the care of interpreting 
them : she must be surrounded by men who offer her baskets 
filled with every kind of gifts, fish only excepted. On the 
corbel between the wall of ^ the head ’ and that of ^ the right/ 
may be conveniently placed Harpocrates the God of Silence, 
seeing that he, being the first object perceived by those 
who enter the room, will thus warn them to make no noise* 
The figure of Harpocrates is a youth or boy of a somewhat 
dusky colour, as being a God of the Egyptians ; he must 
press one finger on his lip to command silence, and may 
have a branch of the peach-tree in his hand, adding, if you 
please, a garland of its leaves ; they feign that he was born 
with weak legs, and that having been killed, his mother Isis 
restored him to life. Some, therefore, paint him extended 
on the earth ; others, lying in the lap of his mother, with 
his limbs bound up : but I would have him standing up and 
supported in some fashion, or seated perhaps, as is that one 
which belongs to the Cardinal Sant’ Angelo, and which has 
wings, with a Cornucopia. He must have figures around 
him, presenting him, as was the custom, with first fruits of 
lentils and other vegetables, but more particularly of peaches. 
Some make this God as a figure without a face^ wearing a 
small cap on the head, and clothed in the skin of a wclf, all 
covered with eyes and ears. Take whichever of these two 
you like best, 

“ On the last corbel, between the wall of Hhe head ’ and 

* Brko (j&om ^piartiv, slumber) was the mid-day s.eep or the slumber 
of infants. She made known the future in dreams, and was morre espe- 
cn<^ly worshipped by the women of the Island of Debs, but it was essential 
that uc fish should be offered on her idtars. 
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tliat of ^ the left,’ will be appropriately represented Angt- 
rona, the Goddess of Secresy, seeing that she will thus 
conveniently placed for admonishing ah who leave the 
Chamber to keep whatever they may have heard and seen 
there secret, as it behoves them to do who serve the great 
Her figure is that of a woman placed on an Altar, with the 
mouth tied and sealed. I know not what vestments are 
given her, but I would wrap her in one long robe, covering 
her from head to foot, and fastened on the shoulders. Let 
there be priests around her, since these were accustomed to 
offer sacrifice to her in the Curia, to the end that she might 
prevent all men from betraying, to the injury of the 
Republic, whatever had passed there. 

“ There now remains only to add, that I would have the 
whole work surrounded by a frieze of grottesclw or Stories 
of minute figures ; the subjects being in harmony with 
those above described. In the Stories 1 would have such 
things exhibited as are done by men, and even by animals, at 
the hour pre-supposed ; thus, as appropriate to the Dawn, I 
would have artists, mechanics, and workmen of every kind, 
who, having risen thus early, are about to re-conimence their 
labours. Smiths to their anvils, the learned to their studies, 
the hunter to the chase, and the muleteer to the road. But, 
above all, I would here have that little old woman, whom 
Petrarch describes, as with skirts tucked up and barefoot, 
she has risen to begin her spinning, and is first lighting her 
fire. Or, if you like to make grottesche of animals, let 
them be singing-birds, geese going forth to the pasture, 
cocks announcing the morn, and such like messengers of the 
day. In the frieze of the wall at ‘the foot,' you might 
make, as in harmony with the darkness, people who go bird- 
catching hy candle-light, spies, adulterers, and rogues who 
clamber into windows : then for grottesclw you may take 
porcupines, hedgehogs, owls, and badgers, with a peacock 
expanding its tail, which signifies a star-lighted night : 
also, bats, screech-owls, horned owls, and such like. Tor 
the frieze of the right hand wall, as things in harmony with 
the Moon, you might have fishers of the night, and those 
who steer by the compass, with necromancers, witches, and 
such like ; for grottesche^ a distant light-house, nets still 
wetj and with fish within them, crabs, which seek their foc4 
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by moonliglit, and, if the space permit, an elephant kneeling 
in adoration of the moon. 

Lastly, on the frieze of the left hand wall you may have 
mathematicians with their instruments, thieves, coiners, 
treasure-seekers, shepherds in their still closed folds, lying 
around their fires, with objects of similar character. For 
animals, I would have wolves, foxes, apes, lap-dogs, and 
whatever other creatures of that malicious and traitorous 
nature there may he found. 

“ Now in this part I have spoken my thoughts thus at 
hazard, merely to intimate the kind of inventions that may 
here he employed ; but as none of them need to be more 
minutely described, I leave you to imagine them at your 
own pleasure, knowing that painters are by their nature 
well-endowed and graceful in all such phantasies. Having 
thus completed the whole work, therefore, I do not think of 
anything more to say to you, unless it be that you should 
consult with Monsignore the Cardinal respecting all, 
arranging everything after his taste, and adding or 
diminishing as may be required. Seek, also, on your own 
part, to do yourself honour. Fare you well.” 

But although these fine inventions of Caro were fanciful 
and ingenious, Taddeo could but execute such of them 
as the place would contain. It is, however, true that these 
were the principal part, and they were completed by him 
with much grace and in a good manner. Beside the 
chamber here described, and in the last of the three which 
is dedicated to Solitude, our artist, with the aid of his 
assistants, depicted our Saviour Christ, preaching to the 
Apostles in the deserts and woods : to the right we have 
San Giovanni, an exceedingly well executed figure. In a 
Story opposite to this are those hermits who have retired to 
the wilderness to avoid the conversation of men, some even 
taking out their own eyes, that they may no more see the 
world, while others are labouring to disturb them, and some 
are throwing stones at the hermits. Here also we have the 
Emperor Charles V., a Portrait from the Life, with the 
following inscription : — 

Post innumeros lahores ociosam guieiamque vitam traduxit. 

Opposite to Charles is the Portrait of the last Grand Turk, 
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mho deliglited mucli in solitude, witli tlie inscription wliicli 
follows : — 

Ammum a neffocio ad ochim revocavlt. 

Near tliis last is Aristotle, beneatii wliom are tbese 
words : — 

Animafd sedendo et quiescenno priiaeuiior. 

Opposite to the above and beneath another figure, bj tiia 
liand of Taddeo, are written the following : — 

QticE ad modum n^gocii^ sic ei ocii ratio habcnda. 

Beneath another we find : — 

Odum cum digniiate. Kcgodum sine pericuh* 

Opposite to which is a figure with the words : — 

Viriutis et lihercB vites magistra optimo solitudii* 

Another picture bears the legend : — 

* Plus agunt qui nihil agere tddeniur. 

And the last exhibits the words : — 

Qui agit plurimat pltirimum peccat. 

At a word, this chamber is richly adorned with beautiful 
figures, as well as with stucco-work and gilding. 

But to return to Tignola. The many works which be 
has written and published, or is now writing,* together with 
the admirable edifices he has constructed, bear ample 
testimony to his excellence in architecture, but of this we 
shall speak further in the Life of IMichelagnolo. Eeturning 
now to Taddeo, we have to relate that he performed many 
other works in addition to those we have mentioned, but ctf 
these it is not needful now to speak. We may nevertheless 
mention the cliapel which he painted in the Church of the 
Goldsmiths, which is situate on the Strada Giulia, wdth a 
facade in chiaro-scuro, which he painted at San Jeronimo, 
as he did the Chapel of the High Altar in Santa Sabina. 
Federigo, his brother, was meanwhile employed on a picture 
of San Lorenzo extended on his gridiron,! which is in the 
richly decorated chapel of that Saint in the Church of 
San Lorenzo-in-Damaso. Paradise is seen to open in this 
painting, which is expected to prove a very fine one. And, 
that I may not omit anything vrliicii can be useful or 

* His Treatise on the Five Orders is called by Milizia L’Abbicci Cell 
Arebitettura.” 

t Not on his gridiron, hat in discourse with San Damaso. — BoUari 

YOL. V a 
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pleasing to those who shall read this my work, to what I 
have already said I will add this also : While Taddeo was 
working, as we have related, at the Vigna of Pope Julius, and 
at the fagade of Mattiolo the Postmaster, he painted two 
pictures, of no great size, for Monsignore Innocenzio, the 
most Illustrious Cardinal di Monte ; one of these, which is a 
%^ery beautiful painting, is now in the Guardaroba of the 
Cardinal, with many other truly admirable works, ancient 
and modern ; the other has been given away : but as regards 
the 'works here in question I will not omit to mention a 
picture which is as fanciful a production as any whereof we 
have spoken.* 

In this painting, which is about two oraccia and a halt 
high, nothing is seen hy him who regards it from the ordi- 
nary point of view, with the exception of certain letters on 
a scarlet ground, having the Moon in the centre of them ; 
but if you approach the picture and look at it in a mirror, 
which is placed over the same in the manner of a canopy, 
you may clearly perceive the Portrait of Henry II., King of 
France, somewhat larger than life, and as natural as may be ; 
if you lean your brow on the upper part of the frame ami 
look thus at the work, you again see the King, but in the 
opposite direction to that given by the glass. Nor can this 
portrait be distinguished unless as thus regarded from above, 
seeing that it is painted on twenty-eight most slender ridges, 
which are raised between the lines of the above-mentioned 
letters. These words, too, have a second meaning besides 
that which appears at first view. If you look at either ex- 
treme of the lines or in the centre you shall find letters of 
larger size than the others, which altogether make the fol- 
lowing inscription ; — 

UemriGus Valesius Dei gratia Gallorum real invictissimus, 

Messer Alessandro Taddei, a Koman and secretary to the 
Cardinal, and my friend Don Silvano Razzi, who have given 
me information respecting this picture and many other 
things, assure me that they do not know from what hand it 
proceeds, hut they say that it was given by Henry II- to 
Cardinal Caralfa, -when the latter was in France, and was 

* Yasari, wiio now proceeds to describe these “rarities” of Caidinal 
Monte's Museum, returns no more to Vignola, but our readers will find 
that accomplished architect mentioned with due honour by the difficult and 
exacting Milma, ut supra 
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afterwards presented by Caraffa to Cardinal di ]^Ionte, by 
whom it is prized as a remarkable thing, which it is. The 
w'ords painted in the picture, and which are seen by those 
who look at it in the ordinary manner, are the following : — ■ 

HEus tu quid viDes nil ut reoR 
Nisi lunam crEscentem et E 
Regione pos Ttam qucB eX 
Intervallo^ GRadatim nil 
Crescit TiQs Admonet ut LV 
Unaspejide eT charitate iV 
Simul et ego Illuminat I 
Yerho Dei crescAmus doneC 
Ab eiusdetn Gratia fiaT 
Lux in nobis AmpUssima qnl 
ESt (Bternus iLLe dator luciS 
In quo et a quO mortaies omneS 
Veram lucem Recipere si 

Speram* in vanUM non spera'nM* 

In the same Guardaroha is a beautiful portrait of Sopho- 
nisba Anguisciola, by her own hand, and which had been 
presented by herself to Pope Julius II. There is also in 
this collection an exceedingly ancient book, which merits 
great esteem i it contains the Bucolics, Georgies, and oEneid 
of Virgil, in characters so old, that many learned men in 
Rome and elsewhere have judged it to have been written in 
the time of Csesar Augustus, or but shortly after, whereture 
it is no marvel that the Cardinal should hold it in vene- 
ration.^ 

And this shall be the end of the Life of the painter Taddeo 
V ' 'eher'> 


THE FLORENTINE, MICHELAGNOLO BUONARROTI, 
PAINTER, SCULPTOR, AND ARCHITECT. 

[BOitN 1474 — ^DiED 1563.] 

While the best and most industrious artists were labouring, 
by the light of Giotto and his follow^ers, to give the world 

* This is the renowned Codice MediceOjiiow in the Biblmteca Laurenzvi ’’in. 
The opinion most common among the learned is that it was written in t: * 
fourth century. Towards the middle of the fifth century it was m ttie 
possession of the Consul, Tertius Rufus Apronianns Astiiriiis, wno l;-is car- 
reeled in red ink cemin errors in orthography committed by the Cijp} 

q2 
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ensarnples of sucli power as the benignity of their stars and 
tlie yaried character of their fantasies enabled them to 
command, and while desirous of imitating the perfection of 
Nature by the excellence of Art, they were struggling to 
attain that high comprehension which many call intelligence, 
and were universally toiling, but for the most part in vain, 
the E-uler of Heaven was pleased to turn the eyes of his 
clemency towards earth, and perceiving the fruitlessness of 
so many labours, the ardent studies pursued without any re- 
sult, and the presumptuous self-sutficiency of men, which is 
farther from truth than is darkness from light, he re- 
solved, by way of delivering us from such great errors, to 
send to the world a spirit endowed with universality of 
power in each art, and in every profession, one capable of 
showing by himself alone what is the perfection of art in 
the sketch, the outline, the shadows, or the lights, one 
who could give relief to Paintings, and with an upriglit 
judgment could operate as perfectly in Sculpture ; nay, who 
was so highly accomplished in Architecture also, that he 
was able to render our habitations secure and commodious, 
healthy and cheerful, well proportioned, and enriched with 
the varied ornsements of art. 

The Almighty Creator was also pleased to accompany the 
above with the comprehension of the true Philosophy and 
the adornment of graceful Poesy, to the end that the world 
might select and admire in him an extraordinary example 
of blamelessness in life and every action, as well as of per- 
fection in all his works : insomuch that he might be con- 
sidered by us to be of a nature rather divine than human. 
And as the Supreme Ruler perceived that in the execution 
of all these sublime arts. Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture, the Tuscan genius has ever been raised high above all 
others, the men of that country displaying more zeal in study, 
and more constancy in labour, than any other people of Italy, 
so did he resolve to confer the privilege of his birth on 
Florence, as worthy above all other cities to be his country, 
and as justly meriting that the perfections of every art 
should be exhibited to the world by means of one who should 
be her citizen. 

In the Casentino, therefoi'e, and in the year 1474, a son 
was born, under a fated and happy stai', to the Signor 
Lodovxo di Lionardo Buonarroti Simoni, who as it is said, 
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W'as descended from the most noble and most ancient family 
of the Counts of Canossa ; * the mother being also a noble 
as well as excellent lady. Lodo\dco was that year Pedestaj 
or Mayor of Chiusi-e-Caprese, near the Sasso della Yernia, 
where St. Francis received the Stigmata, and which is in 
the diocese of Arezzo. The child was born on a Siindav, 
the 6th of March namely, at eight of the night, and the 
name he received was Michelagnolo, because, without further 
consideration, and inspired by some influence from above, 
the father thought he perceived something celestial and 
divine in him beyond what is usual with mortals, as was 
indeed afterwards inferred from the constellations of his na- 
tivity, Mercury and Venus exhibiting a friendly aspect, acd 
being in the second house of Jupiter, which proved that 
bis works of art, whether as conceived in the spirit or per- 
formed by hand, would be admirable and stupendous. 

His office, or Podesteria, having come to an end, Lodovico 
returned to Florence, or rather to the Villa of Settignano, 
about three miles from that city, where he had a farm "which 
he had inherited from, his ancestors. The place is rich in 
stone, more especially in quarries of the macigno^ which are 
constantly worked by stone-cutters and sculptors, for the 
most part natives of the place, and here IMichelagnolo was 
given to the wife of a stone-cutter to be nursed, Whert;- 
fore, jesting with Vasari one day, Michelagnolo once said, 

Giorgio, if I have anything good in me, that comes from my 
birth in the pure air of your country of Aj*ezzo, and perhap.s 
also from the fact that with the milk of my nurse, I sucked 
in the chisels and hammers wherewith I make my figures.” 

Lodovico had many children, and as he possessed but 
slender revenues, he placed his sons as they grew up with 
wool and silk weavers. When Michelagnolo had attained 
the proper age he was sent to the school of learning kept by 
Messer Francesco of Urbino ; but the genius of the boy 
disposing him to drawing, he employed his leisure sectetly 
in that occupation, although reproached for it, and sometimes 
beaten by his father and other elders, they, perhaps, not 
perceiving his ability, and considering the pursuit he had 
adopted an inferior one and unworthy of their ancient 
family. 

* See the magnificert work of Count Pompeo Litta, tie Famiglle c#- 
hlri lialiane^ 
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At tMs time Michekgnolo formed a friendship with Fran- 
cesco Granacci, who, although also hut a boy, had placed 
himself with Domenico Ghirlandajo to learn the art of 
painting; and being fond of Michelagnolo, Granacci supplied 
him daily with the designs of Ghirlandajo, who was then 
reputed one of the best masters, not in Florence only but 
through all Italy. The desire of Michelagnolo for art thus 
increased from day to day, and Ludovico, finding it im- 
possible to divert him from his drawings, determined to try 
if he could not derive benefit from this inclination, and 
being advised by certain friends, he decided on placing him 
with Domenico Ghirlandajo. 

Michelagnolo was now fourteen years old. His life has 
been written ^ since this book of mine was first published, 
by one who affirms that, for want of sufficient intercourse wirii 
him, many things have been related by me which are not 
true, and others omitted which should have been told, more 
especially respecting this point of time ; Domenico Ghir- 
landajo, for example, being accused of base envy by the 
said writer, and declared to have given Michelagnolo no 
assistance in his studies. Bui that this is indeed false may 
be shown by certain entries which Lodovico the father of 
Michelagnolo, wrote with his own hand in one of Domenico’s 
books, which book is now in the possession of his heirs : 
the words in question are these : — 1488, I acknowledge 
and record, this 1st day of April, that I, Lodovico di Lio- 
nardo di Buonarroti have engaged Michelagnolo my son to 
Domenico and David di Tommaso di Currado, for the three 
years next to come, under the following conditions : That 
the said Michelagnolo shall remain with the above-named 
during all the said time, to the end that they may teach him 
to paint and to exercise their vocation, and that the above- 
named shall have full command over him, paying him in the 
course of these three years twenty-four florins, as wages, in 
the first six namely, in the second eight, and in the third ten, 
being in all ninety-six bra.” Beneath this entry is the 
following, also written by Lodovico : The above-named 
Michelagnolo has received two florins in gold this sixteenth 
day of April. I, his father, Lodovico di Lionardo, having 
received twelve lira and twelve soldi on his account.^* 

These entries I have copied from the book itself, to shew 
* By Ascanio Condivi, that is to say. 
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Ihat wliat I tlien wrote, as well as wliat I now propose to 
write, is the truth, nor do I know any one that has Iiad more 
intercourse with Micheiagnolo than myself, or who has been 
more truly his friend or a more faithful servant to him than 
I have been; neither do I believe that any man can show a 
greater number of letters by his hand than he has written to 
me, or any written with more affection. This digression 
I have made for the sake of truth, and it shall sufSee for 
all the rest of the Life. We will now return to the liistorj. 

The ability as well as the person of IMichelagnolo increased 
to such an extent, that Domenico was amazed thereat, since 
it appeared to him that Micheiagnolo not only surpassed his 
other disciples, of whom he had a large number, but even 
equalled himself, who was the master. One day for example, 
as one of Domenico’s disciples had copied with the pen cer- 
tain draped female figures by Ghirlandajo, Micheiagnolo took 
that sheet, and with a broader pen he passed over one of 
those women with new lines drawn in the manner which 
they ought to have been in order to produce a perfect form. 
A wonderful thing it was then to see the difference of the 
two, and to observe the ability and judgment of one who, 
though so young, had yet so much boldness as to correct the 
work of his master. This sheet I now keep as a relic, hav- 
ing obtained it from Granacci, to put it in my book of 
designs with other drawings by ^Micheiagnolo. And in the 
year looO, being in Some, I showed it to Micheiagnolo, 
who knew it at once and was rejoiced to see it again, but 
remarked out of his modesty, that he knew more v^lien he 
was a boy than at that time when he had become old. 

Now it chanced that when Domenico was painting the 
great Chapel of Santa Maria Novella, he one day went out, 
and Micheiagnolo then set himself to draw the scaffolding, 
with some tresscls, the various utensils of the art, and 
some of those young men who were then working ther^* 
Domenico having returned and seen the drawing of Michei- 
agnolo, exclaimed, “ This boy knows more than I do/’ stand- 
ing in amaze at the originality and novelty of manner which 
the judgment imparted to him by Heaven had enabled a 
mere child to exhibit ; for the work was, in truth, rather such 
as might have fully satisfied the artist, had it been performed 
by the hand of an experienced master. But if it was 
possible to Micheiagnolo to effect so much, that happened, 
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because all tlie gifts of nature were in him enhanced, and 
strengthened by study and exercise, wherefore he daily pro- 
duced works of increased excellence, as began clearly to be 
naade manifest in the copy which he made of a plate engraved 
^'by the German Martino,* and which procured him a very 
great name. This engraving was one which had just then 
been brought to Florence, and represented St. Anthony tor- 
mented by devils. It is a copper-plate, and Michelagnolo 
copied it with a pen, in such a manner as had never before ‘ 
been seen. He painted it in colours also; and, the better to 
Imitate the strange forms of some among those devils, he 
bought fish which had scales somewhat resembling those on 
the demons ; in this painted copy also he displayed so much 
ability that his credit and reputation were greatly increased 
thereby. He likewise copied plates from the hands of many 
old masters, in such sort that the copies could not be dis- 
tinguished from the originals, for Miehelagnolo had tinged 
and given the former an appearance of age with smoke and 
other things, so that he had made them look old, and when 
they were compared with the original, no difference could be 
perceived. All this he did, that he might give his own 
copies in the place of the old works which he desired to 
possess from the hand of their authors, admiring in them 
the excellence of art and seeking to surpass them, when 
engaged in the execution of his own works; by which he 
acquired a very great name. 

Lorenzo the Magnificent retained at that time the Sculptor 
Bertoido at his garden on the Piazza, not so much as Curator 
and Guardian of the many fine antiquities collected there at 
great cost, as because Lorenzo desired to form a good School 
of Painters and Sculptors; wherefore he wished that the 
students should have for their chief and guide the above- 
named Bertoido, wdio had been a disciple of Donato. It is 
true that he’ was old and could not work, but he was an able 
and iiiglf y reputed artist, not only for the ability and dili- 
gence wiiich he had shown in polishing the bronze pulpits 
of Donato his master, but also for the numerous casts in 
bronze of battle-pieces and other smaller works, which he 
had executed for himself, and in the treatment of which 
there was then no one in Florence who could surpass him. 

IMartth Sclion, c-r Schon^'auei is the “Martino Tedeaco” of ous 

Author. 
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Having a true loTe for art, Lorenzo grieved that in his time 
there should be found no great and noble sculptors whe 
could take rank with the many painters of high fame and 
merit then existing, and he resolved, as I have said, to form 
a School. To this end he requested Domenico Ghirlandajo 
to send to the garden any youth whom he might find dis- 
posed to the study of sculpture, when Lorenzo promised to 
provide for his progress, hoping thus to create, so to speak, 
such artists as should do honour to his city. 

By Domenico, therefore, were presented to him among 
others, Michelagnolo and Francesco Granacci, as excellent 
for this purpose. They went to the garden accordingly, and 
found there Torrigiano, a youth of the Torrigiani family, 
who was executing in terra certain figures in full reliei 
which Bertoldo bad given him. Seeing this, and aroused 
to emulation, Michelagnolo began to attempt the same; when 
Lorenzo, perceiving his fine abilities, conceived great hope 
of his future success, and he, much encouraged, took a piece 
of marble, after having been there but a few clays, and 
set himself to copy the head of an old Fawn from the 
antique. The nose of the original was much injured, the 
mouth was represented laughing, and this Michelagnolo, who 
had never before touched the chisel or marble, did in fact 
copy in such a manner, that the Magnifico was utterly 
amazed. Lorenzo, furthermore, perceived that the youth 
had departed to a certain extent from the original, bawng 
opened the mouth according to his own fancy, so that the 
tongue and all the teeth were in view ; he then remarked in 
a jesting manner to the boy, “Thou shouldst have remem- 
bered that old folks never retain all their teeth, some of them 
are always wanting.” IMichelagnolo, who loved that Signore, 
as much as he respected him, believed in his simplicity that 
Lorenzo had spoken in earnest, and no sooner saw his back 
turned than he broke out a tooth, filing the gum in such sort 
as to make it seem that the tooth had dropped out,'^ he then 
waited impatiently the return of the Signor. When the 
latter saw what was done he was much amazed, and often 
laughed at the circumstance with his friends, to whom lie 
related it as a marvel, resolving meanwhile to assist Michel- 
agnolo and put him forward. 

Now in the Fluientine (Jallery !iithe Hall of iLScriptions n&TneH*— • 
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He sent for Lodovico, therefore, requesting the latter to 
entrust the youth to his care, and saying that lie would treat 
him as a son of his own, to which Lodovico consented gladly; 
when Lorenzo gave orders that a room in his own house 
should be prepared for IVIichelagnoio, and caused him to 
eat at his own table with his sons and other persons of 
worth and quality. This was in the second year of Michel- 
agnolo’s engagement with Domenico, and when the youth 
was fifteen or sixteen years old ; he remained in the 
house of Lorenzo the Magnificent four years, to the death 
of Lorenzo namely, which took place in 1492. During all 
this time Michelagnolo received from the Magnifico an 
allowance of five ducats per month, and was furthermore 
presented for his gratification with a violet-coloured mantle; 
his father, likewise, had an ofidce in the Customs conferred on 
him. But indeed all the young men who studied in the 
garden received stipends of greater or less amount from the 
liberality of that magnificent and most noble citizen, being 
constantly encouraged and rewarded by him while he lived. 

At this time and by the advice of Folitiano, Michelagnolo 
executed a Battle of Hercules with the Centaurs in a piece 
of marble given to him by Lorenzo, and which proved to be 
so beautiful, that whosoever regards this work can scarcely 
believe it to have been that of a youth, but would rather 
suppose it the production of an experienced master. It is 
now in the house of his family,* and is preserved by Michel- 
agnolo^s nephew Lionardo, as a memorial of him, and as an 
admirable production, which it certainly is. Not many years 
since, this same Lionardo had a basso-rilievo of Our Lady, 
also by Michelagnolo, and which he kept as a memorial of his 
uncle; this is of marble and somewhat more than a braccia 
high ; our artist was still but a youth when it was done, and 
designing to copy the manner of Donatello therein, he has 
succeeded to such an extent that it might be taken for a 
work by that master, but exhibits more grace and higher 
powers of design than he possessed. That basso-rilievo was 
afterwards given by Lionardo to Duke Cosimo,! by whom it 
The Casa Buonarroti is in the Via Ghibellina, and still belongs to the 
descendants of the great artist. — Ed. Flor., 1832-8. 

f Who subsequently gave it to the younger Michael Angelo, and the 
latter, constructing a Gallery, which still remains, in his house, adorned 
the same with paintings, depicting the actions of his great ancestor, at a 
cost of 20,000 crowns. — Bottari, 
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is Mghly valued, and the rather as there is no other basso- 

”'St Sf r^tulTto the garden of Lorenzo the Magnificent 
nr thw nlace adorned with 'faluahle antiques and excellent 
^;ntnrp=i ^collected there for study and pleasure, hlichelagnolo 
+ 1 , 1 pv- and proved himself more careful as well as more 
had the keys an^FOje^ns than any of the other young men 

whrfrequented the place, giving proof of boldness and 
■who treq that he did. He laboured at the pictures 

orSasLccio in the Carmine also for many months, copying 
^-+ 1 , cn much iudgment that the artists were amazed 
thereat • but envy now increased with his fame; respecting 
ttrwe’ tod Tt related that Torrigiano, having , formed an 
imimacy with Michelagnolo, and becoming envious of his 
distinction in art, one day, when jeering our artist, struck 
him so violent a blow in the face that his nose was broken 
and crushed in a manner from which it could never be 
recovered, so that he was marked for life; wh^eupon Tor- 
• • /■v Trro" ‘hnni^hGcl iFlorencc as wc liave before i elated. 

the "death of Lorenzo, Miclielagiioio returned to his 
house in o'reat sorrow for his loss; here he bought a 
we pieS of marble from which he made a Hercules, tour 
hShW? which was much admired, and after having 

remained for some J Bartsta della 

far 11 ifiS.. Pie» l?M.aYci .1.. toir ot lo^z. 

who had been long intimate with 

for him when about to purchase cameos o „ ^ 

and that, one winter, when much 

caused Michelagnolo to make in his com J Stone o Sno^ 
which was exceedingly »ful.* p.^eeive 

thus honoured for his abilities, and ® ^ clothe him 

that he was esteemed by the great ^fordone 
in a more stately i^^nner than e a Michelaenolo 

For the Church of Santa Spitoo « of 

made a Crucifix in wood, which is placed ove 

1 • ■ Psten Mfidici, S.S his fsther 

» Condi vi adds that Piero kept him as Politian for hia 

had done, but whereas Lorenzo a Spanish lacquey, boasting 

associates, Piero coupled his name with that ^.ailing him to make a 

of these two as bis most useful and nnwortby 

statue of snow,’’ remarks Bottan, was a cbildish ana uu 
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tlie Higli Altar. ^ This he did to please the Prior, who had 
given him a room wherein he dissected many dead bodies, 
and, zealously studying anatomy, began to give evidence ot 
that perfsction to which he afterwards brought his design. 
Some weeks before the Medici were driven, from Plorence, 
Michelagnolo had gone to Bologna, and thence to Venice, 
having remarked the insolence and bad government of Piero, 
and fearing that some evil would happen to himself, as a 
servant of the Medici: but finding no means of existence in 
Venice, he returned to Bologna, where he had the misfortune 
to neglect the countersign, which it was needful to take at 
the gate, if one desired to go out again ; Messer Giovanni 
Bentivogli having then commanded that all strangers, who 
had not this protection, should be hned fifty Bolognese lira.f 
This fine Michelagnolo had no means of paying, but he 
having, by chance, been seen by Messer Giovan Prancesco 
Aldovrandi, one uf the sixteen members of the government, 
the latter, making him tell his story, delivered him from that 
peril, and kept him in his own house for more than a year.J 
One day, Aldovrandi took him to see the Tomb of San 
Domenico, which is said to have been executed by the 
old sculptors, Giovanni Pisano § and Maestro Niccolo delF 
Area : here, as it was found that two figures, of a braccio 
high, a San Petronio, and an Angel holding a ' candlestick 
namely, were wanting, Aldovrandi asked Michelagnolo if he 
had courage to undertake them, when he replied that he had; 
and having selected a piece of marble, he completed them in 
such sort that they are the best figures of the work, and be 
received thii-ty ducats for the two. He remained, as we have 
said, a year with Aldovrandi, and to have obliged him would 
have remained longer, the latter being pleased, with his 
ability in design, and also with his Tuscan pronunciation in 
reading, listening with pleasure while Michelagnolo read 
the works of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, and other Tuscan 
authors. But our artist, knowing that he was losing time at 

* No effort has enabled us to ascertain the fate of this Crucifix, — Ed.Flor* 
f See hlarini, Sigi/li^ tomo i. 
j Michael Angelo was then about twenty years old, 

§ Niccolb Pisano, and not Giovanni. See Forster, BeUr 'dge jsur neueren 
Kunstgeschichte) p. 14. See also Davia, Storico Artistico xntorno all'* 
area di San Domenico, Bologna, 1838, where documents wil be found 
which prove that the tomb, commenced in 126'/, was ultimately completed 
by Fra Guglielmo of Pisa. 
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Bologna, returned to Florence,* where he executed a San 
Giovanni in marble for Lorenzo di Pier Francesco de’ Medici j 
after which he commenced a Sleeping Cupid, also in marble 
and the size of life. This being finished was shown as a fine 
work, bj means of Baldassare del Milanese to Pier-Francesco, 
■who having declared it beautiful, Baldassare then said to 
Michelagnolo, “I am certain that, if you bury this Statue for 
a time, and then send it to Pome so treated, that it may look 
old, you may get much more for it than could be obtained 
here and this Michelagnolo is said to have done, as indeed 
he very easily could, that or more, but others declare that it 
Avas l^iilanese who, having taken this Cupid to Pome, there 
buried it, and afterwards sold it as an antique to the Cardinaf 
San Giorgio for tAvo hundred croAvns. Others again affirm 
that the one sold to San Giorgio Avas made by Michelagnolo 
for ^Milanese aaLo Avrote to beg that Pier-Francesco f would 
give Michelagnolo thirty crowns, declaring that sum to be 
all he had obtained for it, thus deceiving both him and 
jMichelagnolo. 

Cardinal San Giorgio had, meanwhile, discovered that 
the Cupid had been made in Florence, and having ascer- 
tained the Avhole truth, he compelled Milanese to return the 
money and take back the Statue, which, having fallen into 
the hands of the Duke Valentino, wos presented by him to 
the Marchioness of Mantua, who took it to that city, Avliere 
it is still to be seen.;}; San Giorgio, meanwhile, incurred no 
small ridicule and even censure in the matter, he not having 
been able to appreciate the merit of the work ; for this con- 
sisted in its absolute perfection, wherein, if a modern Avork 
be equal to the ancient, wherefore not value it as highly ? for 
is it not a mere vanity to think more of the name than the 
fact ? But men who regard the appearance more than the 
reality, are to be found in aU times« The repu'^^^ion of 
Flichelagnolo increased greatly from this circumsta&e, and 
he was inAuted to Pome, where he was engaged by the 
Cardinal San Giorgio, with whom be remained nearly a 

* Condm adds that there "were other aiotives ; the threat of a Bolognese 
sculptor to avenge himself on Michael Angelo for the loss of those statues, 
and the fact that the latter oonld now remadn sec-rely in Florence, where 
quiet had been restored. 

F Lorenzo di Pier-Francesco. 

X It is no longer to he found th®e. 
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jear, but that Prektej not understanding matters of art, did 
nothing for him. 

At that time a Barber of the Cardinal, who had been a 
painter, and worked tolerably in fresco, but had no power of 
design, formed an acquaintance with Michelagnolo, who made 
him a Cartoon of St. Francis receiring the Stigmata, and 
this was painted by the Barber very carefully ; it is now in 
the first Chapel of the Church of San Pietro, in Montorio.^ 
The ability of Michelagnolo was, however, clearly perceived 
,by Messer Jacopo Galli, a Roman gentleman of much judg- 
ment, who commissioned him to make a Cupid, the size of 
life, with a Bacchus of ten palms high; the latter holds a 
Tazza in the right hand, and in the left he has the skin of a 
Tiger, with a bunch of grapes which a little Satyr is trying 
to nibble away from him. In this figure the artist has 
evidently brought to mingle beauties of a varied kind, 
labouring to exhibit the bold bearing of the youth united to 
the fulness and roundaess of the female form ;t and herein 
did he prove himself to be capable of surpassing the statues 
of all other modern masters. 

During Ms abode in Rome, Michelagnolo made so much 
progress in art, that the elevation of thought he displayed, 
with the facility with which he executed works in the most 
difficult manner, was considered extraordinary, by persons 
practised in the examination of the same, as well as by those 
unaccustomed to such marvels, all other -works appearing 
as nothing in the comparison with those of Michelagnolo. 
These things caused the Cardinal Saint Denis, a French- 
man, called Rovano, I to form the desire of leaving in that 
renowned city some memorial of himself by the hand of so 
famous an artist. He therefore commissioned Michelagnolo 
to execute a Pieta of marble in full relief ; and this when 
finished, was placed in San Pietro, in the Chapel of Santa 
Maria della Febbre namely, at the Temple of Mars. § To 
this work I think no sculptor, however distinguished an 
artist, could add a single grace, or improve it by whatever 
* See Titi, Pitture di Roma, 

f See Bianchi, Ragguaglia deUa Galleria Medicea^ Firenze, 1759. See 
also Cicognara, Stcria della Scultura Moderna. 

I Bottari tells us that it -was not Cardinal Rohan, but the Cardina. 
Grolaye de Villiers, by whom this work was ordered. 

§ Where the temple of Mars had been that is to say. The Pleta ia 
r )w in the chapel which stands opposite to the baptismal font. 
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pains lie might take, whether in elegance- and^ deli_cacVj„or- 
force, and the careful perforation of the marble, nor could 
an j surpass the art which Micheiagnoio has here exhibited. 

Among other fine things may be remembered — to say 
nothing of the admirable draperies — that the body of the 
Dead Christ exhibits the very perfection of I’esearch in 
every muscle, vein, and nerve, nor could any corpse more 
completely resemble the dead than does this There is 
besides a most exquisite expression in the countenance, and 
the limbs are affixed to the trunk in a manner that is truly 
perfect ; the veins and pulses, moreover, are indicated with 
so much exactitude, that one cannot but marvel iiow the 
hand of the artist should in a short time have produced such 
a work, or how a stone which just before was without form 
or shape, should all at once display such perfection as Nature 
can but rarely produce in the fiesh.* The love and care 
which Micheiagnoio had given to this group were such 
that he there left his name — a thing he never did again for 
any work — on the cincture which girdles the robe of Our 
Lady ; for it happened one day that iMichebgnolo, entering 
the place where it was erected, found a large assemblage c>f 
strangers from Lombardy there, who were praising it highly; 
one of these asking who had done it, was told “ Our Hunch- 
back of Milan f hearing which, Micheiagnoio remained 
silent, although surprised that his work should be attributed 
to another. But one night he repaired to Saint Peter's with, 
a light and his chisels, to engrave his name as we have said 
on the figure, which seems to breathe a spirit as perfect as 
her form and countenance, speaking as one might think in 
the following words : — 

Beauty and goodness, piety and grief, 

Dead in the living marble. Weep not thus ; 

Be comforted, time shall awake the dead. 

Cease then to weep with these unmeasured tears, 

Our Lord, and thine, thy father, son, and spouse. 

His daughter, thou his mother and sole bride.f 

From this work then Michelgnolo acquired great fame ; 
certain dullards do indeed affirm that he has made Our Lady 

* This admirable figire has been cast by the Cavaliere Camuccini, and 
presented by him to various Academies of Art. 

+ The obscurity of these lines has not escaped the lash of oui 
«om patriots* 
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too jonng, "but that is hecause they fail to peioeive the fact 
that unspotted maidens long preserve the youthfulness of 
their aspect, while persons afflicted as Christ was do the 
contrary ; the youth of the Madonna, therefore, does hut add 
to the credit of the master. 

Michelagnolo now received letters from friends in 
Florence advising him to return, since he might thus obtain 
that piece of marble which Pier Soderini, then Goiifaloniere 
the city, had talked of giving to Leonardo da Vinci, but 
was now preparing to present to Andrea dal Monte Sansa- 
vino, an excellent sculptor who was making many efforts to , 
obtain it. It was difficult to get a statue out of it without 
the addition of several pieces, and no one, Michaelagnolo 
excepted, had the courage to attempt it ; but he, who had 
long wished for the block, no sooner arrived in Florence, 
than he made every effort to secure the same. This piece 
of marble was nine braccia high, and unluckily, a certain 
Maestro Simone da Fiesole"*^ had commenced a colossal figure 
thereon ; but the work had been so grievously injured that 
the Superintendents had suffered it to remain in the House 
of Works at Santa Maria del Fiore for many years, without 
thinking of having it finished, and there it seemed likely to 
continue. 

Michelagnolo measured the mass anew to ascertain what 
sort of figure he could draw from it, and accommodating him- 
self to the attitude demanded by the injuries which Maestro 
Simone had inflicted on it, he begged it from the Superin- 
tendents and Soderini, by whom it was given to him as a 
useless thing, they thinking that whatever he might make of 
it must needs be preferable to the state in which it then lay, 
and wherein it was totally useless to the fabric. Michel- 
agnolo then made a model in wax, representing a young 
David, with the sling in his hand, as the ensigns of the 
Palace, and to intimate that, as he had defended his people 
ar.d governed justly, so they who were then ruling that 
city should defend it with courage and govern it uprightly. 
Pie commenced Ms labours in the House of Works, at Santa 
Maria del Fiore, where he formed an enclosure of planks and 
masonry, wMch surrounded the marble ; there he worked 
perpetually, permitting no one to see Mm until the figure 

* Gave, Carteggio inedito^ vol. ii. p. 434, calls the master who sketched 
this Colossus, Agostino Gucci. 
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sequently g3ne more tlian once to see the work (moanting 
ladders for that purpose with Michelagnolo's aid}, and whose 
temper was"iiasty and impatient, would insist on liaviiig the 
pictures opened to public view, without waiting until the last 
touches had been given thereto, and the chapel was no sooner 
thrown open than all Rome hastened thither, the Pope being 
the first ; he had, indeed, not patience to wait until the dust 
caused by removing the scaffold had subsided. Then it was 
that Raffaello da Urbino, who was very prompt in imitaticin, 
liaving seen this work, instantly changed his manner, and to 
give proof of his ability, immediately executed the Prophets 
and Sybils in the Church of the Pace.^ Bramaote also then 
laboured to convince Pope Julius that he would do well to 
confide the second half of the Chapel to Raffaello. Plearing 
of this, Michelagnoio complained to the Pope of Bramante, 
enumerating at the same time, wfit"* ut sparing him, many 
faults in the life, as well as in the works, of that 

architect ; of the latter, d himself become tlie 

corrector at a subsequent period,t^ut Julius, who justly 
valued the ability of Mchelagnolo, commanded that h* 
should continue the work, judging from what he saw of tht 
first half, that our artist would be able to improve the se<^' j 
• materially ; and the master accordingly finished the whole 
completing it to perfection in twenty months, without having 
even the help of a man to grind the colours.^ It is true that 
he sometimes complained of the manner in which the Pope 
hastened forward the work, seeing that he 'was thereby 
prevented from giving it the finish wdiicli he would have 
desired to bestow ; His Holiness constantly inquiring when 
it would be completed. On one occasion, therefore, Michel- 
agnolo replied, It 'will be finished when I shall have done 
all that I believe required to satisfy Art.” ‘'And we com- 
^ maud,” rejoined the Pontiff, "that you satisfy our wish to 

* On the contrary, in the Prophets and Sybils, Raphael proposed rather 
to show the ditFerence between his style and that of Michael Angelo. In 
the Isaiah of Sant*' Agostino he did indeed imitate that master, bat oh this 
subject enough has already been said in the Life of Raphael. 

t The works of Bramante were sometimes deficient in strength, a gra?® 
error, without doubt, and in this respect Michael Angelo may have amended 
them, but he did not " correct” or improve the design of Bramante. 

The truth of this assertion has been much *'|uestioiied. See the 
THario of Paris di Grassio, as given in the Kunstblatt for 1844-, No. 105 
See also Gaye, Carieggio inedita dPArtislif vol. ii. i . 4S7. 

FOL. ¥ S 
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zud denoting that at that time, and under Ms government, 
there flourished the age of gold ; seeing that Italy was not 
then in the cxjndition of trouble and misery, which she has 
since endured. Between them the figures bear medallions 
in relief to imitate bronze and gold, the subjects being 
stories taken from the Book of Efings, 

In addition to aB this, and fm thermore to display the per- 
fection of his art as well as the greatness of God, hlichel- 
agnolo likewise depicted a story exhibiting the division of 
the Light from the Darkness. The majesty of the Supreme 
Creator is displayed in the awful dignity of his attitude ; 
Seli-sustained, He stands with extended arms, and a counte- 
Bance at oiiee expressive of power and love. The second 
picture, evincing admirable judgment and ability, portrays 
the Almighty when He creates the Sun and Moon, His 
figure is here supported by numerous Angels in the form of 
Children, and there is infinite power of art displayed in the 
foreshortening of the arms and legs. Kext follows the 
Benediction of the earth, and the Creation of the animal 
races. Here the Creator is represented as a foreshortened 
figure on the ceiling, and this form appears to turn with you 
into whatever part of the Chapel you may proceed, The same 
figure recurs in the story of the division of the Water from 
the Earth. Both are exceedingly beautiful, nay, they are 
such, and of invention so perfe^ that no hand but that of 
the most divine ^lichelagnolo could have been worthy to pro- 
duce them. 

Then next comes the Creation of Adam. G od the Father 
being here home by a group of Angels, represented by little 
boys of very tender age entirely nude ; yet these appear to 
sustain the weight, not of one figure only, hut of the whole 
world ; so imposing is the majesty of that most venerable 
torin, and such is the effect produced by the peculiar manner 
of the movement imparted thereto ; one arm is thrown 
aroiind certain of the children„as if he were supporting him- 
seii thereby, and the other is extended towards Adam, a 
figure of extraordinary beauty, whether as regards the out- 
iine or details, and of such character that one might believe 
it to have been just newly created by the great Father of 
all, rather than the mere production of the mind and pencil 
even of such a man as Michelagnoio. The Story beneath 
this m the Creation of our mother Eve ; and herein are the 
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tvpo nude forms of our first parents, the one field captive in 
a sleep so profound that it resembles deuiii, the other jur.t 
awakened to the most animated life by tlie Benediction ot 
God ; and the pencil of tfiis most admirable artist iiere lias- 
shown clearly, not only the difference between Sleep and 
wakeful vitality, but also the appearance of stability and 
firmness, wliicli is presented, humanly speaking, by tite 
Divine Majesty. 

There next follows the Story of Adam, yielding to the 
persuasions of a figure, half woman and half serpent, and 
taking his death as well as our own in the forbidden frait ; 
he is furthermore exhibited in this picture as driven, with 
Eve, out of Paradise. And here, in the figure of the Angel, 
is displayed with grandeur and dignity, the execution of the 
mandate pronounced by an incensed Deity ; while in Adam 
we have regret for his fault, together with the fear of death ; 
and in the woman that shame, abasement, and desire to 
obtain pardon, which are expressed by the compression of 
the arms, the clasping of the hands, the sinking of the head 
towards the bosom, and the turn of her imploring counte- 
nance towards the avenging Angel : all showing, likewi&e, 
that her fear of God’s justice predominates over her hope in 
the Divine IMencj. 

Kot less beautiful is the Story of the Sacrifice of Cain 
and Abel, Tvherein there are figures in great variety of atti- 
tudes ; one brings wood, another is bent down and seeking 
to kindle the fire into flame by his breath, some are cutting 
up the victim; and these figures are painted with all the 
care and forethought which distinguish the others. Equally 
conspicuous are the art and judgment of the master in the 
Story of the Deluge ; wherein there are numerous dead 
corpses mingled with other figures, all betraying the terrors 
inspired by the fearful events of those days, and seeking in 
vaiious manners to escape with their lives. Among these 
heads are many, the expression of which proves them to be 
in despair of r^eeming their days from destruction ; fear, 
horror, and disregard of all around them are legibly im- 
pressed on their features. In others again, compassion is 
seen to prevail over their fears, and they are aiding each 
other to attain the summit of a rock, by means of ^hi^^h 
hope to escape the coming floods. There is one figure in 
pai;ticular| which is kbouring to save another, already ball 
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deadj and the action wMcli is so perfect, tliat Nature tier- 
self could sliow notliing more life-like. 

Nor TTould it l>e easy adequately to describe tbe Story of 
Noah, lying inebriated before his sons, one of whom derides 
the helplessness of the Patriarch, while the other two throw 
their mantles over him ; this is a work of incomparable 
exctillence ; it could be surpassed by none but the master 
himself, and as if encouraged by what he there perceived 
himself to have accomplished, he subsequently prepared for 
yet greater efforts, proving his superiority in art, more than 
ever indisputably, by the figures of the five Sybils and seven 
Prophets, each of wliich is more than five braccia high ; the 
variety of attitude, the beauty of the draperies, and every 
other detail, in short, exhibits astonishing invention and 
judgment; nay, to those who comprehend the full significance 
of these figures, they appear little less than miraculous. 
The Prophet Jeremiah is seated with the lower limbs crossed, 
and holding the beard with one hand, the elbow of that arm 
being supported by the knee, while the other hand is laid on 
his lap : the head is bent down in a manner which indicates 
the grief, the cares, the confiicting thoughts, and the bitter 
regrets which assail the Prophet, as he reacts on the condi- 
tion of his people. There is evidence of similar power in 
the two boys behind him; and in the first Sybil, that nearest 
tlie door namely, in whom the artist has proposed to exhibit 
advanced age, and not content with enveloping the form in 
draperies, has been anxious to show that the blood has 
become frozen by Time, and has furthermore placed the book 
which she is reading very close to her eyes ; by way of 
iulimatiog that her power of sight is weakened by the same 
cause. 

^ Alter the first Sybil foUows the Prophet Ezekiel, a very 
old man, whose attitude is singularly noble and beautiful; be 
too is much wyapped in draperies, and holding a scroll of 
liis prophecies in the one hand, he raises the other, and turns 
ijt- head at the same time, as in the act of preparing to utter 
high and holy truths ; behind him are two Boys, who hold 
Ills books. The Sybil following Ezekiel is in an attitude 
exactly opposite to that of the Erethryan Sybil first described; 
she 15 holding her book at great distance, that is to say, and 
u to turn a leaf ; her limbs are crossed over each 

^her. she is deeply pondering on what she is preparing tc 
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write, and a boy standing bebind Iier is blovring at a brand 
of wood, with wbicli be is about to light lier lamp. Tiie 
countenance of this figure has an expression of extraordinary 
beauty, the draperies and bead dress are finely arrangefiu and 
the arms, which are of equal perfection with the nf the 
person, are nude. Next to this Sybil is the PrC'phet 
who is profoundly absorbed in attention to a scrcH vehicli 
he holds in his hand, and is reading, with an expims:'iGn of 
countenance which proves him to be perfectly sntisiied with 
what he fiinds therein, and has all the effect that could be 
produced by the face of a living man, whose thoughts are 
firmly riveted on some question of moment. 

Over the door of the Chapel is the aged Prophet Zacliarins 
who, seeking through the written page for something which 
he cannot find, remains with one foot lifted, and the other 
dropped down, while the anxiety and eagerness with which 
he seeks what he requires, and cannot discover, have caused 
him to forget the inconvenience of the painful attitude which 
he has taken. The figure has the aspect of a beautiful old 
age, the form is somew’hat full, and the drapery, of few and 
simple folds, is admirably arranged. The Sybil opposite to 
Zacharias, and turning towards the Altar, is putting forward 
certain writings, and with the boys her attendants deserves 
equal praise with those before described. But he who 
examines the Prophet Isaiah shall see features truly borrowed 
from nature herself, the real mother of art: one of the limbs 
is crossed over the other, he has laid one hand within a book, 
at the place where he has heen reading, is resting the elbow 
of the other arm on the volume, and leaning his cheek on his 
hand, he replies to the call on his attention, made by one of 
the boys standing behind him, by a mere turn of the head, 
wdthout disturbing himself further. From this figure, at a 
w'ord, the observer, who studies it well in every part, may 
acquire all the rules demanded to constitute the guiding 
precepts of a good painter. The Sybil next to the Prophet 
Isaiah is of great age, but also of extraordinary beauty ; her 
attitude, as she zealously studies the book before her, is 
singularly graceful, as are those of the boys who are minister- 
ing around her. 

But not imagination herself could add anything to the 

beauty of a fissure representing the Prophet Daniel, and 
whieli is that of a yontb, who, writing in a great book, is 
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copring certain passages from other writings, with inde- 
scribable eagerness of attention ; the weight of the book is 
supported by a boy, who stands before the Prophet, and the 
beaatj of that child is such that no pencil, bj whatever hand 
it may be borne, -will ever equal it. As much may be said 
for the Lybian Sybil, who, having completed the writing of 
a large book taken from other volumes, is on the point ol 
rising with a movement of feminine grace, and at the same 
time shows the intention of lifting and putting aside the 
book, a thing so difficult that it would certainly have proved 
impossible to any other than the master of this work. 

And what shall I say of the four pictures which adorn the 
angles of the Corbels on this ceiling ? In the first is David, 
exerting all liis boyish force in the conquest of the gigantic 
Philistine, and depriving him of his head, to the utter 
mmazement of numerous Soldiers, who are seen around the 
Camp, Equally beautiful are the attitudes in the picture of 
Judith, which occupies the opposite angle, and wherein there 
is the lifeless body of Holofernes, so recently decapitated 
that it seems yet to palpitate with life. Judith meanwhile 
is placing the head of the General in a basket, which is 
borne by an old servant, on her head. The handmaid is 
tall of stature, and is stooping to facilitate the due arrange- 
ment of her burden by the hands of her mistress. She"^ is 
endeavouring at the same time to uphold, and also to conceal, 
what she bears, being impelled to the last -mentioned act, by 
the sound arising in the tent from the body of Holofernes, 
which although dead, has drawn up an arm and a leg, 
thereby causing the sound in question. The face of the 
servant betrays her fear of some one entering from the 
Camp, as w^eli as the terror caused her by the dead body, 
a picture which is certainly most remarkable. 

But more beautiful and more divine than even this, or 
indeed than any of those yet described, is the Story of the 
Serpents ot Moses, which Michelagnolo has placed above the 
left side of the Altar, and wherein there are represented the 
dropping of the Serpents on the people, their stings and 
the bites they inflict, as is also that Serpent of Brass, which 
Moses himself erected on a staff In this picture the different 
inodes in which death seizes the sufferers is rendered vividly 
ap^rent, many of those not yet dead are obviously hopeless 
of recovery ; others die convulsed with the fear and horror 
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M^liicb. that acrid venom has caused them. Many are throw- 
ing up their arms in agony ; some appear to he paralysed : 
unable to move, they await their coming doom ; and in other 
parts are beautiful heads, giving utterance to cries of des- 
peration, and cast backwards in the horrors of hopeless 
anguish. 

Those who, looking towards the Serpent erected by Moses^ 
perceive their pains to be alleviated, are also admirably de- 
picted. They turn their eyes on their deliverer with infinite 
emotion, and one of these groups may more particularly be 
specified that of a Woman namely, supported hy one Tvh© 
sustains her in such a manner that the efiectual assistance 
rendered by Mm who gives aid is no less manifest than is 
the pressing need of her who endures that fear and pain. 
The story of Ahasuerus, reclining in his bed and causing 
the Chronicles to be read, has equal merit. The figures are 
very fine, and among them are three men, seated at a table 
eating, who represent the deliberation of those who sought 
to free the Jewish people, and to compass the death of 
Haman. The figure of the latter is likewise seen fore- 
shortened in a very extraordinary manner ; the stake which 
supports his person, and the arm which he stretches before 
him appearing not to be painted, but really round, and in 
relief, as does also the leg, which he projects outward, and 
the portions of the body which are bent inward. This is 
indeed a figure wMch, among all beautiful and difficult ones, 
is certainly the most beautiful and most difficult.^ 

But it wmuld lead me too far -were I to describe all the 
admirable compositions to be admired in these stories. The 
Genealogy of the Patriarchs, for example, commencing with 
the sons of Noah, for the purpose of showing the descent of 
Our Saviour Christ, and in which we have an indescribable 
variety of figures, vestments, expressions, and phantasies of 
various kinds, original as well as beautiful. All bear the 
impress of genius, many of the figures exhibit the most 
remarkable foreshortenings, and every one of the details is 
most admirable. W^ho could behold without astonishment 
the powerful figure of Josiah, wMch is the last in the chapel, 

* There doubtless must have been infinite difficulty in the execution 
of this figure,” remarks an Italian commentator, ^ since it is painted in 
the angle of the chapel, and is partly on one wall and partly on tbf 
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and wliere, hy tlie force of art, tlie vaulting, which in fact 
does here spring forward, is compelled, b}’ the bending atti- 
tude of that hgure, to assume the appearance of being driven 
backwards and standing upright ? such is the knowledge of 
design here displayed. Oh, truly fortunate age, and thrice 
happy artiats ! Well may I call you so, since in your day 
you have been permitted to dispel the darkness of your eyes 
by the light of so illustrious a luminary, and behold all that 
was didicult rendered clear to you by so wonderful and ad- 
mirable a master I The renown of his labours renders ^ou 
also known, and increases your honour, the rather, as his 
hand has removed that bandage which you had before the 
eyes of your minds, previously full of darkness, and has de- 
livered the truth from that falsehood which was over-shadow- 
ing your intellect. Be thankful to Heaven therefore, and 
strive to imitate ^lichelagnolo in all things. 

When this work was completed, all the world hastened 
from every part to behold it, and having done so, they re- 
mained astonished and speechless. The Pope rewarded 
Michelagnolo with rich gifts, and wms encouraged by the 
success of this undertaking to project still greater works ; 
%vhere fere, the artist would sometimes remark, in respect to 
tlie extraordinary favours conferred on him, that he saw w'eil 
the Pope did esteem his abilities, and if he should now and 
then inflict some rudeness by a peculiar way of proving his 
amicable* feeling toTvards him, yet he alwmys cured the wound 
by gifts and distinguished favours. On one occasion, for 
example, when Michelagnolo requested leave from his Holi- 
ness to pass the festival of San Giovanni in Florence, and 
begged also to have some money for that purpose, Pope 
Julius Well ! but when will this chapel be finished ?’' 

lYht-a I can. Holy Father, '' replied our artist, and the 
Pope, 'who tad a staff in his hand, struck Michelagnolo 
tlierewntli, exclaiming, ‘‘ When I can — when I can I 111 
make thee finish it, and quickly, as thou shalt see.” But 
the master had scarcely returned to Ms house to prepare for 
ills journey to Florence, before the Pontiff sent Cursio,t his 

* Botlan frjm this reading and would have the amor€voiej::za 

ot our author caainged for amare:::za, or amarevolezza^ hut the present 
writer e^m^ders the reasons of the annotators who reject that supposed 
^eadation, to hii\'e greater weight than those adduced bv the accomplished 
and has consequently adhered to the text, as left by Vasari. 

f Of father Acenrsio, as Condiri properly calls him.— 
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eliamberlaiiij ’witli five hundred crovms to pacify binOy having 
some fear lest Miclielagnolo should play him a prank, as lie 
did before. The chamberlain excused Pope Julius moreover, 
declaring that these things must all be consifiered favours 
and marks of kindness ; and as Miclielagnolo knew the dis- 
position of the Pontiff, and was, after ail, much attached t© 
His Holiness, he laughed at what had happened, the more 
readily as things of this kind always turned to liis profit, 
and he saw well that the Pope did his utmost to retain him 
as his friend. 

The Chapel being finished. Pope Julius, before he felt the 
approaches of death, commanded the Cardinals Santi Quattro* 
and Aginense, his nephews, to see that Ms Tomb (when he 
died) should be constructed after a simpler design than that 
at first adopted. And now IMichelagnolo set himself anew 
to the work of that sepulchre with ail the better will, as he 
hoped at length to bring it to a conclusion, unimpeded by 
those fatiguing obstacles wliich had hitherto assailed him ; 
but he was tormented, on the contrary, vdth unceasing 
vexations and turmoils in that matter, which cost him more 
labour and trouble than any other work of his whole life ; 
nay, for some time it caused him to be charged with ingrati- 
tude towards that Pontiff by whom he had been so highly 
valued and favoured. Having returned to the chapel, Michel- 
agnolo worked at it continually, and arranged a part of the 
designs for the fronts of the fabric, but envious Portune 
would not permit this monument to have a conclusion in 
harmony with the magnificence of its commencement. Pope 
Julius died, and on the creation of Pope Teo that work was 
laid aside, for this Pontiff, no less enterprising and splendid 
in his undertakings than Julius, was anxious to leave in his 
native city of Florence, of 'which he vras the first Pope, 
some great memorial of himself, and of that divine artist 
who was his fellow citizen. At a word, he desired to com- 
plete some one of those admirable constructions which only a 
great prince, such as he was, can attempt ; and as he therefore 
commissioned Michelagnolo to execute the facade of the 
Church of San Lorenzo in Florence, which had been built 
by the House of Medici, the Tomb of Pope JuHus was of 

* The Cardinal Santi Quattro was Lodoffco Miiero Valentino, and not 
Pucci, who was created Cardinal by Leo X.j the succesor of Julius. 

Flor.s 183^-8. 
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necessity left unfiiiislied, Lee not contenting Mmself witli the 
counsels or even the designs of MichelagnolOy hut requiring 
him to act as superintendent of the works. Yet the master 
did not yield without such resistance as was possible to him, 
alleging his engagements with the Cardinals Santi Quattro 
and Aginensej to whom he was already pledged in respect of 
the Tomh ; but His Holiness replied that he was not to think 
of themj he (the Holy Father) having provided for that 
matterj and in effect he did procure the release of Michel- 
agnolo by those prelates, promising them that he should con- 
tinue his preparations for the Sepulchre, by working at the 
figures destined for it in Florence, as he had previously done. 
Ail this was, nevertheless, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
Cardinals, as well as Micheiagnolo, who left Home with 
tears in his eyes. 

Muck talk, nay innumerable discussions, arose on the 
subject of the works to be executed in Florence also, seeing 
that an undertaking like that of the Facade of San Lorenzo 
ought certainly to have been divided among many persons ; 
in regard to the architecture more especially, several artists 
repaired to Rome, applpng to the Pope for the direction 
thereof. Eaccio d’ Agnolo, Antonio da San Gallo, Andrea 
and Jacopo Sansovino, with the graceful RaSaello da Ur- 
bino, having all made designs for that building : the latter 
did indeed afterwards visit Florence for a similar purpose. 

But Micheiagnolo determined to prepare the model 
himself, and not to accept any guide, or permit any superior 
in the matter of the architecture :t this refusal of all aid 
was nevertheless the occasion of such delays that neither by 
Mmself nor by others was the work put into operation, and 
the masters above-named returned, hopeless of a satisfactory 
conclusion, to their accustomed avocations. Micheiagnolo 
then repaired to Carrara, but first he was empowered to 
receive a thousand crowns from Jacopo Salviati, and 
presented Mmself for that purpose accordingly. How it 
chanced that Jacopo was at that moment shut up in his 
"room, engaged, on matters of importance with certain of the 
citizens, but i^lichelagnolo would not wait for an audience, 

* Giuliano da San Gallo, and nst Antonio. — Bottari, 

t A model, long believed to be that here mentioned, will be found in 
the Florentine Acjjdemy of :he Fine Art^ but many doubts have kteh 

*nw as to to autheatkiij ^ 
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and departed, without saying a word, for Carrara. Hearing 
of the master’s arrival in Florence, but not seeing him, 
Salviati sent the thousand crowns after him to Carrara, 
the messenger requiring that a receipt should be given to 
him. But Michelagnolo replied, that the money was for 
expenses on the Pope’s account and not Ms own, adding 
that the messenger might carry it back if he chose to do so, 
but that he, hlichelagnolo, was not in the habit of giving 
receipts and acquittances for others ; whereupon the man 
became alarmed, and returned to Jacopo Salviati without 
any receipt. 

While Michelagnolo was at Carrara, where he was 
causing marbles to he excavated for the tomb of Pope 
Julius, which he proposed ultimately to complete, as well as 
for the fa9ade of San Lorenzo, he received from Pope Leo a 
letter to the effect that there were marbles, of equal beauty 
and excellence with those of Carrara, to be found in the 
Florentine dominions, at Serravezza namely, on the summit 
of the highest mountain in the Pietra Santa, called Monte 
Altissimo.* Kow Michelagnolo was already aware of that 
circumstance ; hut it seems he would not attend io^ it, 
perhaps because he was the friend of the Marchese Alberigo, 
Lord of Carrara, or it might have been because he thought 
the great distance to be passed over would cause loss of time, 
as indeed it did. He was nevertheless compelled to go tc 
Serravezza. although protesting that the difficulty and ex- 
pense would be greatly increased thereby, as proved to be 
the case in the beginning. But the Pope would not hear a 
word of objection. A road had then to be constructed for 
many miles through the mountains, and for tMs rocks were 
to be hewn away, wMle it vras needful to drive piles, in 
marshy places, many of wMch intervened. Michelagnolo 
thus lost several years in fulfillmg the Pope’s desire ; but 
finally he procured five columns of fine proportion from 
these quarries, one of them being now on the Piazza of ban 
Lorenzo, in Florence,! the others lie on the shore. Another 
result of the matter vras to make the Marchese Alhengo a 


* After having been long abandoned, the quarries on Monte Altisdmo 
have lately ( 1838 ) been re-opened, and are now worked with great ae- 

opinion was said to prevail in old to the effect some of 

the marbles in question were actually buried in tbe Piaiza San Lorenzo 
i^U.'^MasseUh 
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bitter enenij of ^Miclielagnolo, aithougli the latter was m 
little to blame. 

Other marbles, besides the columns above-named, were 
Biibsequently procured at Serravezza, where they have 
been now lying more than thirty years ; but Duke Cosimo 
lias given orders for the completion of the road, of which 
there are still two miles to make, over ground very difficult 
to manage, when the transport of marbles is in question ; 
but there is also another quarry, which was discovered at 
that time by Miehelagnoio, and which yields excellent 
marble, proper for the completion of many a noble under- 
taking, He has likewise found a mountain of excessively 
hard and very beautiful vari-coloured marble in the same 
place of Serravezza, and situate beneath Stazema, a villa 
constructed amidst those hills, where Duke Cosimo has formed 
a paved road more than four miles long, for the purpose of 
bringing the marbles to the sea-shore. 

But to return to Michelagnolo, who had now again 
repaired to Florence. Losing much time, first in one thing 
and then in another, he made a model, among other things, 
for loose prelecting and grated windows with which are- 
furnished the rooms at the angle of the Palace,, in one of 
which Giovanni da Udine executed the paintings- and 
stucco-work which are so much and so deservedly extolled.. 
He also caused blinds, in perforated copper, to be made by 
tlie goldsmith Piloto, hut after his own designs, and very 
admirable they certainly are.* Michelagnolo consumed 
many years, as we have said, in the excavation of marbles ; 
it is true that he prepared models in wax and other 
requisites for the great undertakings with which he was 
engaged at the same time, but the execution of these was 
delayed until the monies, appropriated by the Pontiff for 
that purpose, had been expended in the wars of Lombardy ; 
and at the death of Leo the works thus remained incom- 
plete, nothing having been accomplished but the found- 
ations of the Facade, and the transport of a great column 
from Carrara to the Piazza di San Lorenzo. 

The death of Pope Leo X. completely astounded the arts 
and artists, both in Pome and Florence j and while A drian 
TI. ruled, Michelagnolo employed himself in the last- 
named city wdth the Sepulchre of Julius. But when Adrian 
* These copper hlmds axe not now to be found, — MasseliL 
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was deafi, aad Clement VII, elected in ins llie latter 

l>roved himself equally desirous of e=taVi:,-L:rir rntmoriiiL hi 
Ills iame in the arts of sculpture, painting, am? ar^'L;t-''e!nre, 
as had been Leo and Ids other predecessor-. It vras at this 
time, 1525, that Giorgio Vasari, then a bey. was ta-kon :<u 
Florence by the Cardinal of Cortona, and there pkr:*tfl to 
study art with Michelagnolo ; but the latter having been 
summoned to Home by Pope Clement, who had eonimenced 
the Library of San Lorenzo ; with the Xew Sacristy, 
wherein he proposed to erect the marble tombs of his fore- 
fathers, it was determined that Giorgio should go to Andrea 
del Sarto, before Michelagnolo’s departure ; the master 
himself repairing to the workshop of Andrea, for the 
purpose of recommending the boy to his care. 

Michelagnolo then proceeded to Home wdthout delay, being 
much harassed by the repeated remonstrances of Francesco 
Maria, Duke of TJrbino, ’who complained of the artist greatly ; 
saying that he had received sixteen tliousand crowns for 
the Tomb, yet was loitering for his own pleasure in Florence 
without completing the same : he added threats, to the etfect 
that if Michelagnolo did not finish his wmrk, he, the Duke, 
would bring him to an evil end.* Arrived in Rome, Pope 
Clement, w'ho would gladly have had the masters time at 
his own command, advised him to require the regulation of 
his accounts from the agents of the Duke, w’hen it seemed 
probable that they would be found his debtors, rather than 
he theirs. Thus then did that matter remain ; but the Pope 
and Michelagnolo taking counsel together of other affairs, it 
was agreed betwmen them that the Sacristy and ISew Library 
of San Lorenzo in Florence should be entirely completed. 

The master thereupon, leaving Home, returned to Florence, 
and there erected the Cupola which we now see, and which 
he caused to be constructed in various orders. He then 
made the Goldsmith Piloto prepare a very beautiful ball of 
seventy-two facettes. While he -was erecting his cupola, 
certain of his friends remarked to him that he must be care- 

* For details respecting these matters the reader may consult Bottari, 
Leitere Pitioriche^ tomo iii. See also Moreni, in his introduction to 
the work of Freart before cited, with the annotations of Ciampi to a 
book published in 1834 from the MS. of a letter by Michael Angelo now 
in the Biblioteca Magliabecchiana, and entitled Letiera di Michelangeia 
per giusti^carsi contra le*calunnie dd nemisi suoi Mui pr&pcdio &■/ Sep»Mcm 
di Papa Giulio //., &c. &C;. 
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fill to liaTe Ills lantern Tery different from tliat of Pilipp 
Brnneilesclii : to which ^Miehelagnolo replied, “I can make 
different one easily; but as to making a better, that I cannot do. 

He decorated the inside of the Sacristy with four Tombs,* 
to enclose the remains of the fathers of the two Popes, 
Lorenzo the elder and Giuliano his brother, with those of 
Ginliano the brother of Leo, and of Lorenzo his nephew.t 
"Desiring to imitate the old Sacristy by Filippo Brunel- 
leschi, but with new ornaments, he composed a decoration of 
a richer and more varied character than had ever before 
been adopted, either by ancient or modern masters : the 
beautiful cornices, the capitals, the bases, the doors, the 
niches, and the tombs themselves, were all very different 
from those in common use, and from what was considered 
measure, rule, and order, by Vitruvius and the ancients, to 
whose rules he would not restrict himself. But this bold- 
ness on Ms part has encouraged other artists to an injudi- 
cious imitation, and new fancies are continually seen, many 
of which belong to grottescJie rather than to the wholesome 
rules of ornamentation. 

Artists are nevertheless under great obligations to Mlchel- 
agnolo, seeing that he has thus broken the barriers and 
chains whereby they were perpetually compelled to walk in 
a beaten path, while he still more effectually completed this 
liberation and made known his own views, in the Library of 
San Lorenzo, erected at the same place. The admirable 
distribution of the "windows, the construction of the ceiling, 
and the fine entrance of the Vestibule, can never be suffi- 
ciently extolled. Boldness and grace are equally conspicuous 
in the work as a whole, and in every part ; in the cornices, 
corbels, the niches for statues, the commodious staircase, and 
its fanciful divisions— in ail the building, at a word, which 
is so unlike the common fashion of treatment, that every one 
stands amazed at the sight thereof. 

^ About this time Mchelagnolo sent bis disciple, Pietro 
Vrbaao of Pistoja, to Borne, there to execute a figure of ^ 
Christ on the Cross, wMch is indeed a most admirable work; 

* !MicfeaeI Angelo constructed two monuments only. Our author most 
probably describes the work firom a design which was never fully completed 

+ The Tombs executed by Michael Angelo are those of (rmliano, Duke 
vi Nemours, brother of Leo X., and of Lorenzo, Duke of Urbino 
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it was afte.rwards erected beside tbe principal Ciiapel in tl'5 
Minerva’^ by M. Antonio Metelli. 

Then followed tbe Sack of [Rome and tbe exile of the 
Medici from Florence : and in this change, those who 
governed the City resolving to rebuild the fortifications, 
made Micbelagnolo Commissary-general of tbe whole work.+ 

In that capacity he prepared numerous designs, adding 
much to the defences of the city, and more especially sur- 
rounding the hill of San Miniato with bastions : these lie 
did net form in the usual manner, of turf, wood, and bundles 
of faggots, but first constructed a basement of oak, chestnut, 
and other strong materials, using rough bricks very carefully 
levelled : he had previously been despatched by the Signoria 
of Florence to Ferrara, there to inspect the fortifications of 
artillery and munitions of Duke Alfonso L, when he received 
many proofs of favour from that Xobie, who begged the 
master to execute some work for him at his leisure ; wiiich 
Micbelagnolo promised to do. 

Having returned to Florence, he proceeded with the forti- 
fications of the city, and although impeded by numerous 
engagements, he yet contrived to paint the picture of a Leda 
for tiie Duke of Ferrara. This work, which was in tempera, 
proved to be a divine performance, as will be related in due 
time. He also continued secretly to labour at the Statues 
for the Tombs in San Lorenzo. Micbelagnolo remained 
about six months at San Miniato, hastening forward the 
defences of the Heights, seeing that the city wmald have 
been lost, had the enemy made himself master of that point ; 
he consequently devoted the most zealous attention to the 
works. The before-mentioned Sacristy was also making 
progress, and Micbelagnolo occupied a portion of his dme^ in 
the execution of seven Statues for that place, some of which 
he completed wholly, others only in part. In these, as well 
as in the architecture of the Tombs, all are compelled to 
admit that he has surpassed every artist in all the three vo- 
cations- Aunong the Statues, either roiigh-hewm, or finished 
in marble by Micbelagnolo for that Sacristy, is one of Our 
Lady. This is a seated figure with the limbs crossed, the 
Infant Christ being placed astride on the uppermost, and 

* The figure still retains a place in the Church, but is now hehind the 
High Altar. 

f See Varchi, Storiaj lib, yiS. 

roh. r. T 
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turning wiuli an expression of ineffable sweetness towaT-ds 
tbe niotlier, as if entreating for tbe breast ; while the Virgin, 
holding him with one hand and supporting herself with ^he 
other, is bending forward to give it him. The figures ore 
not finished in every part, yet, in the imperfection of what 
is merely sketched, there clearly appears the perfection 
which is to be the final result. 

But still more did he surprise all beholders by the Tombs 
of the Bakes Giuliano and Lorenzo de’ IMedici, in which he 
appears to have proceeded on the conviction that Earth alone 
would not suffice to give an appropriate burial-place to their 
greatness, he would therefore have other powers of the world 
to take part, and caused the Statues to be placed over the 
Sarcopiiagus in such rich sort as to overshadow the same, 
giving to the one Day and Night namely, and to the other 
the Dawn and the Twdlight. Ail these Statues are beauti- 
ful, whether in form or attitude, while the muscular develop- 
ment is treated with so much judgment, that if the Art of 
Sculpture were lost, it might, by their means, be restored to 
all its pristine lustre. The Statues of thc^se Princes, in their 
armour, also make part of the ornaments ; Duke Lorenzo, 
thoughtful and reflective, with a form of so much beauty 
that eyes of mortal could see nothing better ; and Duke 
Giuliano, haughty of aspect, but v>dth the head, the throat, 
the setting of the eyes, the profile of the nose, the chiseling of 
the mouth, and the hair, so truly divine, as are also the hands, 
arms, knees and feet, with all besides indeed, accomplished 
by oor artist in this place, that the spectator can never be 
satisfied with gazing, and finds it difficult to detach his eyes 
from these groups ; and, of a truth, he who shall examine 
the beauty of the buskins and cuirass, must believe it to 
be celestial rather than of this world.* 

But what shall I say of the Aurora ? — a nude female form, 
well calculated to awake deep melancholy in the soul, and to 
make the Art of Sculpture cast down her chisel. Her atti- 
tude shows her to have hastily risen from her bed, while she 
is still heavy with sleep ; but in thus awakening, she had 
found the eyes of that great prince closed in death ,* where- 
iOre she turns in bitter sorrow," bewailing, as an evidence of 
the great suffering she endures, her owm unchangeable beauty. 


„ reader irbo cannot give our respectable Giorgio credit for the 

lotiavagaace and bathos o£ tMs phxase,is reluctantly -eferred to the originah 
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Or wliat shall I sav of the Tsi.^ht ? — a statue riot rare but 
unique. Who, in any period of the world’a hi-tciry, La« 
ever seen statues, ancient or modern, exhibiting equal art ? 
Not only is there here the repose of one who sleeps, but the 
grief and regret of one -who has lost a great and valued 
possession. This is the Night that obscures all t'nose wlai 
for a certain time expected, I will not say to surpass, but t .» 
equal Michelagnolo. In this figure is all that soiimohjiicv 
which one remarks in the sleeping form, as moulded bv 
Nature herself ; wherefore many verses, both in Latin and 
the vulgar tongue, were made in praise of our artist's work 
by most learned persons, as, for example, those which follow, 
and of which the author is not known.* 

The Night that here thou seest, in graceful guise 
Thi^s sleeping, by an Angel’s hand was carved 
In this pure stone ; but sleeping, still she es. 

Awake her if thou doubtest, and she’ll speak. 

To these w’ords IMichelagnolo, speaking in the name of 
Night, replied as below : — 

Happy am T to sleep, and still more blest 
To be of stone, while grief and shame endure ; 

To see, nor feel, is now mv utmost hope, 

Wherefore speak softly, and awake me not 

Certain it is, that if the enmity, which constantly exists 
between Fortune and Genius, had suffered this work to attain 
completion, Ai-t might have proved to Nature that she is 
capable of far surpassing her on every point. 

While Michelagnolo was thus labouring with the utmost 
zeal and love at such works, came the siege of Florence, 
which too effectually impeded the completion thereof ; this took 
place in 1529, when he could do little or nothing more, the 
citizens having charged him with the care of the fortifica- 
tions, as we have said. He had lent the Republic a thousand 
crowns ; and, as he made one of the Council of War, called 
the Nine, he turned aU his mind and thoughts to the perfect- 
ing and strengthening of the defences. But at length, and 
when the enemy’s troops had closed round the city, while all 
hope of aid was gradually disappearing, and the difficulties ot 
maintaining the place increased, Michelagnolo, who felt him- 
self to be in a position not suited to him, resolved, for the 

♦ The author was Gio Battista Strozzi. See NoHzie de§!i Uomim 
iUnsiri delV Accademia Florenthia, 
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safety vt liis person, to leave Florence and repair to Tenice^ 
withoot making himself known to any one by the way.^ He 
departed secretly, therefore, by the road of Monte Miniato, 
no one leing informed of his purpose, and having with him 
only his disciple Antonio Mini, and the goldsmith Piloto, his 
ikitlifnl friend. They all bore a sum of money, each having 
fastened Ms portion into his doublet ; and having reached 
Ferrara, the master halted to refresh himself. 

Here the suspicions usual in time of war, and the league 
of the Emperor and Pope against Florence, caused the Duke 
Alfonso of Ferrara to keep strict watch, and he required to 
be secretly informed every day by the hosts of all the 
strangers whom they lodged; a list of all foreigners, with the 
countries to which they belonged, being carried to him daily. 
Tt thus happened, that although Michelagnolo desired to 
remain unknown, yet the Duke, made aware of his arrival 
by tMs means, greatly rejoiced thereat, because he had be- 
come his friend. That prince was a man of a high mind, 
and delighted in works of genius all his life long. He in- 
stantly despatched some of the principal persons of his Court 
to invite Michelagnolo, in the name of his Excelleiicy, to the 
Palace, where the Duke then was ; these Signori being or- 
dered to conduct him thither with bis horses and all his bag- 
gage, and to give him commodious apartments in the Palace. 
Michelagnolo, thus finding that he -was no longer master 
of his movements, put a good face on the matter, and accom- 
panied the Ferrarese nobles to the presence of their lord, but 
vdthout removing his baggage from the hostelry. The Duke 
received him graciously, but complained of his reserve and 
secrecy; subsequently making him rich gifts, he did his 
utmost to prevail on him to settle in Ferrara ; but to this 
Michelagnolo could not agree, when the Duke requested that 
he would at least not depart while the war continued, and 
again offered to serve him to the utmost of his power. 

Unwilling to be outdone in courtesy, our artist thanked 
the Duke with the utmost gratitude, and turning to Ms two 

♦ tarehi tells us that Michael Angelo had discovered treasonable in- 
tentpns on the part of Malatesta Bagiione, Captain-general of the Flo- 
renrmes (who wp m treaty with the Pope for the betrayal of the city), and 
had made this eircnmstanee known to the Gonfaloniere Carduccio: but not 
tedsng the attention he expwted, then resolved to secure his own safety by 
For nmnemm details respecting this event, see also Gave, Ca^ 
vols. n. and lii. » - 
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travelling companions, lie remarked that be bad brought 
12,000 crowns with him to Ferrara, and that if these could 
be of any service to the Duke, they were to con-ider liis 
Excellency as much master of them as himself. The Duke 
then led the master through the Palace to amuse him as he had 
previously done at an earlier visit, showing him all the hne 
works in his possession, among others his own Portrait by 
the hand of Titian, which Michelagnolo greatly extolled ; 
but the latter could not be prevailed on to accept rooms in 
the Palace, and insisted on returning to his inn. The best 
then received various supplies, secretly sent from the Duke 
for the better accommodation of our artist, and was forbidden 
to accept any remuneration when his guest should depart. 

From Ferrara Michelagnolo repaired to Venice, where 
many of the most distinguished inhabitants desired to make 
his acquaintance ; but he, who had never any very high, 
opinion of their judgment in matters concerning his voca- 
tion, left the Giudecca, where he had taken up his abode, 
and where, as it is said, he prepared a design, at the entreaty 
of the Doge Gritti, for the Bridge of the Eialto, which was 
declared to be one of original invention and extraordinary 
beauty."^ He was meanwhile earnestly entreated to return 
to his native city, and not to abandon his works there ; a 
safe conduct was likewise sent him, and, moved by love of 
his native place, he did eventually return, but not without 
danger to his life. At this time Michelagnolo finished the 
Leda, which he was painting, as I have said, at the request of 
the Duke Alfonso, and which was afterwards taken into France 
by his disciple Antonio Mim.f He also repaired the Cam- 
panile of San Miniato, a tower which effectually harassed 
the enemy during the siege with its two pieces of artillery. 
The Imperialists then assailed it with heavy cannon, and, 
having all but effected a breach, would soon have destroyed 
, it uttS*ly, had not Michelagnolo found means to oppose sacks 
' of wool and thick mattresses to the artillery ; but he did 
eventually defend it with success, and it is standing to this 
day. 

* Many distinguished artists are said to hare given designs for this 
Bridge, but they were ah found to be too costly, and it was constructed in 
1 5S I after the designs of Antonio da Ponte- 

t Certain details respecting this painting, which has been menftoned in 
previous pages of the present work, wiii be found in Waagen, Kiimikr 
und Kunaiwerke in Bngla^* 
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We find it fmlliermore related tliat Michelagnolo at tliaf 
time obtained the block of marble nine braccia high, -whicti 
Pope Clement, in the contention between Baceio Bandinelli 
and himself, had promised to the former. This being now 
the property of the Commonwealth, he demanded it from the 
Gonfiiloniere, who granted his request, although Baccio had 
already made his model and diminished the stone consider- 
ably by the commencement of his rongh-hewn sketch. Mi- 
clielagnolo now prepared a model on his part, which was 
considered a Yery fine one ; hut on the return of the Medici, 
the marble was restored to Bandinelli. The war having been 
brought to an end, Baccio Yalori, commissioner of the Pope, 
received orders to arrest and imprison some of the more 
zealous among the citizens, the Court itself causing Michei- 
agnolo to be sought in his dwelling, but he, doubtful of their 
intentions, concealed himself in the house of a trusted friend, 
where he remained several days.* 

But when the first bitterness of resentment had subsided, 
Pope Clement, remembering the ability of Michelagnolo, 
commanded that he should be sought anew, but with orders 
that no reproaches should be addressed to hino, nay, rather 
that he should have all his early appointments restored, and 
should proceed with the works of San Lorenzo, M. Giovam- 
battista Figiovanni, an ancient servant of the house of 
Medici, and prior of San Lorenzo, being named superin- 
tendent of the work. Thus re-assured, hlichelagnolo, to 
make a friend of Baccio Yalori, commenced a figure in 
marble of three braccia high; an Apollo namely, drawing 
an arrow from his quiver, but did not quite finish it ; it is 
now in the apartments of the Prince of Florence, and al- 
though, as I have said, not entirely finished, f is a work of 
extraordinary meiit. 

^ About this time there came to hliehelagaolo a gentleman 
of the Duke Alfonso of Ferrara, who, having heard that the • 
master had completed a beautiful work for him, and being 
iinwiiiing to lose such a jewel, had sent the gentleman in 
question to secure it, who had no sooner arrived in Florence 
than he sought out our artist, to whom he presented the 

* The Senator, Filippo Buonarroti, assured Bottari that his great an* 
cesioT had iain concealed in th** hell-tower of the Chui’ch of San Kiccola 
heyond the Amo, for a considerable time. 

f in the western Corridor of the Bffiq, 
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l^^Uers of liis lord. Having received Iiim coiirteonslv, the 
master tlien sliovred Mm tke Leda ; her arm thrown arotind 
the swan, and wnth Castor and Pollux proceeding from the 
egg ; a large picture in tempera. The Dukn's ine^'^senger, 
expecting, from 'what he had heard of Miclielagno'lri, to 
some great thing, but tvho was incapable of comprehending 
the excellence and power of art displayed in that fgnre. 
remarked to the master, “Oh, this is but a very trifling 
affair.” Whereupon our artist, knowing that none have 
better judgment in a matter than those who had long 
experience therein, inquired of him what his vocation might 
be. To which the gentleman, secretly smiling and believing 
himself not to he known for such to Michelagnolo, replied, 
“ I am a merchant at the same time making a sort of jest 
of the question, and speaking with contemptuous lightness 
of the industry of the Florentines. “ Aye, indeed,” replied 
Michelagnolo, who had thoroughly understood the sense of 
his words ; “ then you will make a bad bargain for your 
master this time ; be pleased to take yourself out of my 
sight.” 

■ In those days Antonio blini, the disciple of Michelagnolo, 
had two sisters to marry, w'hen the master presented the 
Leda to him, some few days after the conversation just re- 
lated, with the greater part of the designs and cartoons which 
he had made, a most noble gift indeed. W hen Antonio 
afterwards took it into his head to go to France, there- 
fore, he carried ■with him two chests of models, "with a vast 
number of cartoons finished for making pictures, some ot 
wMch had been painted, while others still remained to be 
executed. The Leda he there sold, by the intermission of 
certain merchants, to Francis the King of France ; and it is 
now at Fontainebleau ; but the cartoons and designs were 
lost, seeing that Antonio died before he had been long in 
France, when those treasures were stolen, and our country 
was thus deprived, to her incalculable injury, of those admir- 
able works of art. The Cartoon of the Leda* has, however, 
returned to Florence, and is in the possession of Bernardo 
YeccMetti. There are four pieces of the Cartoons of the 

* The original Cartoon of the Leda remained for a long time in the 
possession of the Yecchietti, but was purchased by an Englishman about 
the middle of the last century, and brought to England. See Borgiunij 
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Ciiape! also, wliicli have been brought back bj the seulptc»f 
Benvenuto Cellini, and are now held by the heirs of Giro- 
lamo degli Albizzi.^ 

Michelagnolo now thought it fitting and proper that he 
should repair to Eome, there to take the commands of Pope 
Ciemeiit, who, though much displeased, was yet the friend of 
distinguished men ; His Holiness accordingly forgave all, and 
ordered him to return to Florence with a commission to give 
the ultimate completion to the Library and the Sacristy of 
San Lorenzo. By wmy of facilitating the progress of the 
work moreover, the large number of Statues required for 
it were distributed among other masters. Triboio received 
two ; one was given to Eafiaello da Monte Lupo ; and ano- 
ther to the Servite monk. Fra Giovan Agnolo, all sculptors ;f 
but Michelagnolo assisted each of them, making rough 
models in clay for them all. While these masters, therefore, 
were zealously occupied with their works, Michelagnolo pro- 
ceeded with the Library, the ceiling of which was finished 
after bis models by the Florentines Caroto and Tasso, both 
excellent carvers and masters in w'ood-work ; the shelves for 
the books being executed at the same time by Battista del 
Cinque and Ciapino his friend, also good masters in their 
vocation ; while, to give the work its final perfection, the 
famous Giovanni of Udine was imdted to Florence ; when 
he, assisted by his disciples and certain Florentine masters, 
adorned the Tribune with stucco-work ;i all these artists 
labouring zealously to bring the edifice to completion. 

Michelagnolo, on his part, wms anxious to have his statues 
also in readiness, but the Pope then summoned him to Home, 
for the purpose of adorning the walls of the Chapel of 
Sixtus with pictures, as he had already done the ceiling for 
Pope Julius II. On the first of these walls, or that behind 
the Altar, Pope Clement commanded him to paint the Last 
Judgment, proposing that in this picture he should display 

* Of Michael Angelo’s drawings, seventy-nine are now in the Gallery 
of the University at Oxford, others axe in the British Museum ; there were 
also a certain number in the possesaon of the King of the Netherlands at 
the Hague, and others will be found at Vienna. 

f The whole of the statues were not completed, and there still remain 
twelve empty niches ; the nine finished and erected are seven by Michael 
Aiigdo, and two by Triboio and Ratfaello da Montelupo. 

^ All the stucco-work has disappeared* but the wood-carving stih i®- 
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all that the art of design is capable of effecting ; while on 
tlie opposite wall, and over tlie principal door, the Pontiff 
directed that the Fall of Lucifer, and that of the Angels 
w’ho sinned with him, should be depicted, with their Expul- 
sion from Heaven and Precipitation to the centre of Hell. 
Of these subjects, it was found that Michelagnolo had lonir 
before made sketches and designs, one of them being after- 
wards put into execution, in the Church of the Trhiita in 
Rome, by a Sicilian painter, who had been many months 
with Michelagnolo, and had served him in the grinding of 
his colours. The picture, which is in fresco, is in the Tran- 
sept of the church, at ihe Chapel of San Gregorio namely; 
and although badly executed, there is nevertheless a certain 
force and variety in the attitudes and groups of those node 
figures raining doivn from heaven; and of the others, which 
having fallen to the centre, are then turned into frightful 
and horrible forms of Demons, which certainly give evidence 
of extraordinary power of fancy and invention. 

While Michelagnolo w’as thus busied with his painting oi 
the Last Judgment, no day passed that he did not have con- 
tentions with the agents of the Duke of Urbiiio, who accused 
him of having received sixteen thousand crowns for the Tomb 
of Pope Julius II. He was much grieved at this charge, and 
though now become old, wished to finish the tomb, since so 
unlooked-for an opportunity liad been presented to him of 
returning to Rome, wLence indeed he dc'^ired never to 
depart, not being willing to remain in Florence, because he 
greatly feared the Duke Alessandro de IMedici, whom he 
knew to be no friend of his ; nay, wLen the latter had 
intimated to him, through the Signor Alessandro Af itelli, 
that he must repair to Florence, there to select a better site- 
for the forts and citadel, Michelagnolo replied that lie 
would not go thither, unless compelled to do so by Pope 
Clement. 

An agreement being finally arrived at, in respect to the 
Tomb of Julius, the matter was arranged on this wise:* the 
edifice was no longer to be an isolated tabric, but merely a 
single facade, executed as IMicheiagnolo should think best, 
he being held nevertheless to supply to it six Statues by his 

* For minute details, which cannot here find place, see Dnppa’s Lije^ of 
Michael Angelo; or Condivi, Vita di Mkhelagnolo, Kome, 1S53. bee 
nly> Ciampi, Leiiera di Michael Angelo , as befoi<c cited. 
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own hand. By this contract^ the Duke of Urbino allowed 
i^Iichelagnolo to work during four months of the year for 
Pope Clement, whether in "Plorence or wherever else it 
might please the Pontiff to employ him; Michelagnolo now 
believed himself to have obtained quiet, hut he was not 
allowed to continue his work of the Tomb in peace, because 
Pope Clement, eager to behold the ultimate effort and force 
of his art in the Chapel, kept him perpetually occupied with 
those paintings. Yet, while giving the Pontiff reason to 
suppose him fully employed with them, he did secretly work 
on the Statues for the Sepulchre. f 
In the year 1533, Pope Clement died,^ when the wmrks 
proceeding at the Library and Sacristy in Florence, which, 
notwithstanding all the efforts made, were not yet finished, 
were at once laid aside. Michelagnolo then believed himself 
to be fpee and at liberty to give all his attention to the Tomb 
of Pope Julius, hut Paul III. being created High Pontiff, 
no long time elapsed before our artist was summoned by His 
Holiness, who received him with great favour, declaring that 
he wished the master to enter his service and remain near 
his person; Michelagnolo excused himself, saying, he was 
engaged by contract to the Duke of Urbino until the Tomb 
should be completed; but Paul, much displeased, replied, 
*‘For thirty years have I had this wish, and now that I am 
Pope will you disappoint me ? That contract shall be torn 
up, for I will have you work for me, come what may.” 
Hearing this, Michelagnolo was tempted to leave Eome and 
find means for the completion of the Tomb elsewhere. § Yet, 
prudent as he was, and fearing the power of the Pontiff, he 
resolved to try if he could not content him with words, and 
so keep him quiet (seeing that he was already so old), until 
some new change might ensue. 

Pope Paul meanwhile, determined to have some important 
work executed by ^Michelagnolo, went one day to his house 
with ten Cardinals, and then demanded to see ail the Statues 

* The Duke’s letter to Michael Angelo, dated March 6, 1542, will be 
found in Gave, kc. vrol. ii. 

t For details respecting Michael Angelo’s occupations of this period, 
and the invitation which he received fiom Federigo Gonzaga, Duke of 
Mantua, see Gaye, ut sttpra, vol. iL 
% Pope Clement died on the 25th Sept-, 1534 . — BottarL 
§ For highly interesting details of this period, which cannot here find 
see Cosditi, Vita di Mkheluinolo as bdbre cited. 
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for tlie Tomb of J ulius ; they appeared to him to De most 
admirable, more particularly the Moses, which, as the Car- 
dinal of Mantua remarked, was sufficient of itself to do 
honour to the late Pontiff. The Cartoons and designs for the 
walls of the Chapel were next examined, these also amazed 
the Pope with their beauty, and he again pressed Michel- 
agnolo to enter his service, promising to persuade the 
Duke of Urbino to content Idmself with three Statues by 
the hand of Alichelagnolo, who might cause the remain- 
ing three to be executed after bis own models by other 
good artists. And His Holiness did accordingly so arrange 
with the Duke’s agents, that a new contract was signed by 
that prince ; but jMichelagnolo proposed, of his own free 
will, to pay for the three Statues wanting, as "well as for the 
masonry of the sepulchre, depositing one thousand five hun- 
dred and eighty ducats in the Bank of the Strozzi for that 
purpose. This he might have avoided, had it pleased him 
to do so; but having done that, he thought he had made 
sufficient sacrifices for so laborious and vexatious an under- 
taking as this Tomb had proved to be, and he then caused 
it to be erected, at San Pietro in Tincola, in the following 
manner. 

The lower basement, with its carved decorations, has four 
pedestals, ■which project forwards to the extent required for 
giving room to a figure representing a Captive, wdiich was 
originally to have been placed on each, but for which a 
terminal figure was now substituted; the lower part had 
thus a poor appearance, and a reversed corbel was therefore 
added at the feet of each. Between the termini are three 
niches, of which the two outermost have a circular form, and 
were to have received figures of Victory ; instead of which, 
the one had now Leah, the daughter of Laban, as the 
representative of Active Life; in one hand she holds a 
mirror, to denote the circumspection which we should give 
to our actions ; and in the other a garland, to intimate the 
virtues which adorn . our lives while in this world, and 
render them glorious after death. The opposite niche 
received Eebecca, the sister of Leah, as denoting Life in 
Contemplation her hands are joined, her knees are bent, 
and her face is turned upwards as in ecstacy of spirit. These 

* The reader will find numerous details of great interest respecting this 
portion of the ^ ’>rk in Condivi, foe, cif. 
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Statues were executed bj Micbelagnolo himself in less tl an 

a jear. 

In the centre is the third niche, but this is of a square 
form, having been originally intended to serve as the 
entrance to the oval temple, wherein the quadrangular sar- 
cophagus was to have been erected. In this niche there is 
now placed the beautiful and majestic Statue of Moses, of 
which we have said enough. Over the heads of the terminal 
figures, which serve as capitals, there are the Architrave, 
Frieze, and Cornice, which project over the termini and 
are richly carved in foliage, ovoH, denticulations, and other 
ornaments. Above the cornice is a second compartment 
without carving of any kind, but with termini of a different 
form, and other figures, standing immediately over those 
below, they stand in the place of pilasters with varied 
cornices. In the centre of this compartment, which is similar 
to and accompanies that below in all its parts, is an opening 
corresponding with the niche wherein is the Moses ; and 
here, supported by the ressaults of the cornice, is a marble 
sarcophagus on which is the recumbent Statue of Pope 
Julius II. executed by the sculptor Maso dal Bosco."^ Im- 
mediately over this and within a niche is the figure of Our 
Lady holding the Divine Child in her arms, and executed, 
after the model of Micbelagnolo, by the sculptor Sclierano 
da Settignano. These are tolerably good statues ,* and 
in two other niches, also of a square form, are two larger 
statues, a Prophet and a Sybil namely, both seated ; they are 
placed immediately over the figures representing Active Life 
and Life in Contemplation. These w^ere made by Raffaelio 
da Montelupo, as we have said in the Life of Baccio his 
father, but did not give satisfaction to jVlichelagnolo. 

Tliis part of the Tomb was surmounted by a richly 
decorated cornice, which formed the summit of the whole, 
and projected considerably over the whole front of the work! 
At tlie ends of the same, and above the Termini, stand 
Candelabra of marble ; and in the centre, or over the Prophet 
and Sybil, are the Arms of Julius 11. Within each of the 
niches, however, it has been necessary to make a window 
for tlie_ convenience of the monks who serve the church ; 
the choir being behind this monument, these windows permit 
the vomes to be heard in the church, and allow the divine 
* This is believed to be Maso Boscoli, the disciple of Andiea Sansovinoi 
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offices to be seen. Upon the whole, then, the work has 
turned out to be a Tery good one, although wanting much of 
the magnificence promised by the first design.^ 

Michelagnolo had now resolved, since he could not do 
otherwise, to enter the service of Pope Paul III., who com- 
manded him to continue the paintings ordered by Pope 
Clement, without departing in any manner from the earlier 
plans and inventions, which had been laid before His 
Holiness ; for the latter held the genius of Michelagnolo 
in great respect ; nay, the love and admiration which he idt 
for him were such that he desired nothing more earnestly 
than to do him pleasure. Of this there was a proof in the 
fact that Pope Paul desired to have his own Arms placed 
beneath the Statue of the Prophet Jonas, where those o ' 
Julius IL had previously been. But wUen the master, not 
wishing to do wrong to Julius and Clement, declined to 
execute them there, sa3dng that it would not be well to do 
so, His Holiness yielded at once, that he might not give 
Michelagnolo pain, acknowledging at 4he.. 5am.e time the es- 
cellence of that man who followed the right ^d j 
without flattery or undue respect of persons 5 a thing 
which the great are but little accustomed. 

Michelagnolo now caused an addition to be made to the 
wall of the Chapel, a sort of escarpment carefully 
well-burnt and nicely chosen bricks, and projecting hm^, 
braccio at the summit, in such sort that no dust or other sdiT 
could lodge dn the w'ork. But I do not propose to enter 
into details as regards the compositions or inventions of this 
story, because there have been so many prints, great and 
small, made from it that I need not waste my time in describ- 
ing the same,*]* Let it suffi.ce to say that the purpose of this 
extraordinary master was no other than the representation 
by the pencil of the human form, in the absolute perfection 
of its proportions, and tbe greatest possible variety of atti- 
tude, with the passions, emotions, and affections of the soul, 
expressed with equal force and truth : it was sufficient to 
him to treat that branch of art wherein he was superior to 
all, and to lay open to others the grandeur of manner that 
might be attained in tbe nude form, by the display of what 
he could himself effect in the difficulties of design, thus 

* Ciacconio, tom. iii. p. 247, has given an engraving of this Tomb. 

t The largest print of this work is that puDiished in fifteen plates, to bn 
united into one, bv C. M. Metz, in 1803. 
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facilitating tlie practice of art in its principal object^ which, is 
the human form. Keeping this end in view, he gave but 
slight attention to the attractions of colouring, or to the 
caprices and new phantasies of certain delicate minutiae, 
which some painters, and not perhaps without good show of 
reason, have been especially careful to cultivate. Many, 
indeed, who have not possessed Michelagnolo’s distinction 
in design, have sought by the variety of their tints and 
shades of colouring, by many fanciful and varied inventions, 
or, in short, by some other method of proceeding, to make 
their way to a place beside the first masters ; but Michel- 
agnolo, taking firm ground on the most recondite principles 
of art, has made manifest to all who know enough to profit 
by his teaching, the means by which they may attain per- 
fection. 

But to return to the story, Michelagnolo had brought 
three- fourths of the work to completion, wdien Pope Paul 
%veiit to see it ; and Messer Biagio da Cesena, the master of 
ceremonies, a very punctilious man, being in the Chapel 
with the Pontiif, was asked what he thought of the per- 
formance. To this he replied, that it w^as a very improper 
thing to paint so many nude forms, all showing their naked- 
ness in that shameless fashion, in so highly honoured a place ; 
adding that such pictures were better suited to a bath-room, 
or a road-side wine-shop^ than to the chapel of a Pope. 
Displeased by these remarks, Michelagnolo resolved to be 
avenged ; and Messer Biagio had no sooner departed than 
our artist drew his portrait from memory, without requiring 
a further sitting, and placed him in Hell under the figure ot 
Minos, with a great serpent wound round his limbs, ^ and 
standing in the midst of a troop of devils : nor did the 
entreaties of Messer Biagio to the Pope and Michelagnolo, 
that this portrait might be removed, suffice to prevail on the 
master to consent ; it was left as first depicted, a memorial of 
that event, and may still be seen4 

* Roimd the waist that is to say, and not round the limbs, Michael 
Aflgeio ha^iug followed the reading of Dante, his devoted admiration of 

whom is well known. 

f The Pope is said to have replied to Messer Biagio’s- plaints by the 
comforting assurance that, « If the painter had put thee Into Purgatory, I 
would have done all I could for thee, but since he hath sent thee to Hell, 
it is useless for thee to come to me, since thence* as thou knowest, nulla 

mi redemptiof" 
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It cliaiiced about this time that Michelagnolo fell fiom a 
fw inconsiderable height of the scaffulding aroand tlii< work 
and hurt his leg, yet in the pain and au^-r this caused him 
he would suffer no surgeon to approach his bed ; wherefore 
the Florentine physician. Maestro Baccio Bontini, tl.e friend 
of Michelagnolo, and a great admirer of his genius, w:.o was 
a very eccentric person, taking compassion on his stat^^, w'eiit 
one day to knock at the door of the house. Obtainin:! no 
reply, either from his neighbours or himself, lie sirove to 
make his way in by a secret entrance, and from room to 
room at length arrived ai that wherein the master lay. He 
found him in a desperate state, but from that moment he 
would not leave his bed-side, and never lost sight of the 
patient until he had effectually cured the injured leg. 

His malady overcome, and having returned to his work, 
the master laboured thereat continually for some months, 
when he brought it to an end, giving so much force to the 
figures of the same, that they verified the description of 
Dante, — Dead are the dead, the living seem to live.” The 
sufferings of the condemned and the joys of the blessed are 
exhibited with equal truth ; wherefore, this painting being 
given to view% Michelagnolo was found to have surpassed 
not only all the early masters who had painted in tliat Chapel 
but himself also, having resolved, as respected the ceiling 
which had rendered him so celebrated, to be his own con- 
queror ; here, therefore, he had by very far exceeded that 
work, having imagined to himself ail the terrors of the last day 
with the most vivid force of reality. For the greater pain 
of those who have not passed their lives well, he has repre- 
sented all the Passion of our Saviour Christ, as presenting 
itself to their vietv ; the cross, the column, the lance, the 
sponge, the nails, and the crown of thorns, being ail borne 
in the air by nude figures ; whose difficult and varied 
movements are executed with infinite facility. The seated 
figure of our Lord, with a countenance terrible in anger, is 
turned towards the condemned, on whom he thunders ana- 
thema, not without great horror on the part of Our Lady, 
who, wrapt in her mantle, is the witness of that destruction. 

There are, besides, a vast number of figures, Prophets, 
and Apostles, surrounding the Saviour ; those of Adam and 
St. Peter are more especially conspicuous, and they are be- 
lieved to have been made so j the one as the first parent of 
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those thus brought to judgment, the other as being the 
founder of the Christian religion. At the feet of Christ is 
a most beautiful figure of San Bartolommeo, holding forth 
the skin of which he was deprived ; with a nude figure of 
San Lorenzo, and those of other saints male and female, to 
say nothing of the many other forms of men and women, 
some near and some at greater distance, who embrace each 
other and express their joy ; they, by the grace of God and 
as the reward of their good works, having secured eternal 
blessedness. Beneath the feet of our Saviour are the seven 
Angels with the seven trumpets, described by St. John the 
Evangelist ; and as they summon all to judgment, the terri- 
ble expression of their faces causes the hair to stand on end. 
Among the angels, there are two holding the Book of Life ; 
while near them on one side, and not without admirable fore- 
thought, are the seven mortal sins in the form of demons : 
they are struggling to drag down to hell the souls which are 
flying, with beautiful attitudes and admirable foreshorten- 
ings, towards heaven. 

Xor has our artist hesitated to show the world how, in the re- 
surrection of the dead, these forms retake their flesh and bones 
from the earth itself, and how, assisted by others, already- 
risen to life, they are soaring into the heavens, the blessed 
spirits above also lending them aid ; every part exhibits the 
peculiarities that may be supposed best suited to such a 
work: the master having made sketches and endured fatigues 
of all kinds, as indeed may be clearly perceived throughout 
the whole. This is, perhaps, more particularly manifest in 
the barque of Charon, who stands in an attitude of furious 
anger, striking with his oars at the souls which are dragged 
into the boat by the devils ; as Mchelagnolo s most beloved 
author, Dante, has described him, when he says, — 

Charon, the demon, with the eves of brass. 

Calls the sad troops, and having gathered all. 

Smites wth raised oar the wretch that dares delay, 

^ Xor would it be easy adequately to describe the variety 
displayed in the heads of those devils, which are truly mons- 
ters oi hell. In the sinners also, the crimes they have com- 
mitted, with their fear of eternal punishment for the same, 
are equally manifest ; and, to say nothing of the beauty of 
this work, the harmony with which it is executed is so extra- 
-ordinary that the pictures appear as if aU painted in the same 
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day, wliile delicacy of their iiiii'lx tuat ef a<':y 

miniature. But of a truth the iiumb-r of the r/:^' 

the grandeur and dignity of the composition, '-it'-? w’o'/ 

the expression of every passion prt-per to humanity 
fully and so wonderfully expressed!, that no v rds rouh' ' 
the wmi'k justice. The proud, tiie envious, t'ne CiVaric:* 
or the luxurious, are easily distintrui.-hed hy fne who mm 
amines tv ith judgment, the master having given his attenii.- : 
to every point, and maintained the Irutii uf l\i;ture in e,: ■ i 
expression, attitude, and circumstance, of whatever kin-h: a 
thing which, however great and admirable, was not impi-'i- 
hle to Miclielagnolo, who was ever prudent and observi'ig. 
He had seen many men and lived much in the world, therh y 
acquiring the knowledge which philosophers seek to obtuiii 
from books and reflection. 

The man of judgment and one well versed in Art Tvill h tp- 
perceive the latter in all its force, and will di-cover t!;oiig: > 
and emotions in these figures such as were never depicted ' 
any other than IMichelagnolo himself. Here we may leutu 
how the attitude may be varied even in the most extru- 
ordinary gestures of young men and old, male and female : 
and who can fail to perceive herein the greatness of his art. 
as well as the grace which had been im^sarted to him In- 
ISTature^ when they move the hearts of the ignorant alouj.-t 
as they do those of men well versed in the matter ? For-- 
shortenings are here seen w-hich give the appearance of the 
most perfect relief, with a softness and delicacy of every part, 
showing what paintings may he when executed by good ao-l 
true masters : but in some of these figures there are outliut-,- 
turned by Michelagnolo in a manner that could have beeu 
effected by no other than himself. At a word, we have here 
the true Last Judgment, the real Condemnation, the effectual 
Eesurrection. For our arts this work is, in short, the ex- 
ample of a great picture sent by God to men, thereby to 
show them how Fate proceeds, when spirits of the highest 
order are permitted to descend to this our earth, bearing 
within them the grace and divinity of knowledge as innate- 
or a part of themselves. Those who had before believed 
themselves acquainted with Art, are led bound and captive 
by the work before us, and, gazing on the evidence of power 
in these contours, they tremble and fear as if some great 
Spirit had possessed himself of the art of design; exaiiiir,- 

TOL, T. U 
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mg these labours, their senses are bewildered at the mere 
thooglit of what other paintings executed, or to be executed, 
must needs appear, when brought into comparison with this 

paragon. 

Truly fortunate may that man be esteemed, and happy 
are his recollections, who has been privileged to behold this 
wonder of our age. Thrice blessed and fortunate art thou, 
0 Paul III., since G-od has permitted that under thy pro- 
tection was sheltered that renown which the pens of writers 
shall give to his memory and thine own I How highly are 
thy merits enhanced by his art P A great happiness, more- 
over, has most assuredly been his birth for the artists of 
our time, since by the hand of Micheiagnolo has been re- 
moved the veil of ail those difficulties which had previously 
concealed the features of Painting, Sculpture, and Architec- 
ture : seeing that in his works he has given the solution of 
every difficulty in each one of those arts. 

At this work Micheiagnolo laboured eight years. He 
gave it to public view on Christmas day, and (as I think) in 
the year 1541. This he did to the amazement and delight, 
not of Some only but of the whole world. For myself, I, 
who was at Venice that year, and went to Rome to see it, 
was utterly astounded thereby. f 

jS'ow Pope Paul had caused a Chapel, called the Pauline, 
to be built by Antonio da Sangalio, as we have before 
related, in imitation of that erected by Nicholas V., and 
he now resolved that Micheiagnolo should there paint two 
large stories ; in one of them our artist accordingly depicted 
the Conversion of St. Paul : Our Saviour Christ is seen in 
the air above, with a multitude of angels, nude figures, 
exhibiting the ^ most graceful movements. On the earth 
beneath them lies Paul, fallen from his horse, stunned and 
bewildered ; some of the soldiers standing around are about 
to raise him up, while others, terrified by the voice and the 
majesty of Christ, are betaking themselves to flight : their 
movements and attitudes are of singular beauty ; the horse 

^ ^ Let our readers take patience, remembering that Michael Angelo was 
tne revered and beloved master of our excellent Gioigio. 

t pchaei Angelo caused a copy in oil to be made by Marcello Venusti, 
for the Cardinal Alessandro Famese, and flam the Palace of that House 
picture ultimately came into the possession of the King of Naples, 
JM the numerous engramgs firom the Last Judgment we have not space 
mm to make mention, ^ 
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likewise, endeavouring to flv from tke plate, appears t 9 
kiirry after him the servant who is staking to refftraiii tl t- 
velocity of his course ; the whole story indeed C'th-rs evidt: n* 
of extraordinary power and design. In the s^^jond pietio ^ 
is the Crucifixion of St. Peter, a most beautiful figure h.suu'i 
naked to the Cross. The executioners have iruri- a hod- in 
the earth wherein they are about to fix the ero>s, thet th* 
martyr may remain crucified with his leet in tne lur; a 
picture full of fine thought and consideration.^ 

The attention of Micheiagnolo was constantly direct.'l 
towards the highest perfection of art, as we have said else- 
where ; we are therefore not here to look for lantl&capes, 
trees, buildings, or any other variety of attraction, for thesje 
he never regarded; perhaps because he would not abase Lis 
great genius to such matters. These were his last picture?, 
they were painted in his seventy-fifth year, and as he toM 
me himself, at great cost of fatigue, seeing that painting,_^ an I 
more especially fresco, is not the work of tho-e who lurt'- 
passed a certain age. IMichelagnolo now arranged that 
Perino del Yaga, a most excellent painter, should decorate 
the ceiling with stucco-work and painting after his designs, 
and to this Pope Paul III. consented ; but the work being 
delayed, nothing more was done, as indeed has been the eas*- 
with many undertakings, which the irresolution ot^ artists ti 
the indifference of princes has caused to be left unfinished. 

Pope Paul had begun to fortify the Borgo, ^and had eml 
Antonio SangaUo, with many of the Roman iiuoies, to eoLins*:! 
in that matter, but knowing that Micheiagnolo had aireett-d 
the fortifications of San Miniato at kloreace, he determined, 
after many disputes, to ask his opinion also. Thinking difier- 
ently to SangaUo and most of the others, Micheiagnolo never- 
theless uttered his thoughts plainly, when SangaUo told him 
that sculpture and painting were his arts, and not fortification : 
to this Micheiagnolo repUed, that of sculpture and painting 
he knew but Uttle ; of fortification, ondhe contrary, ^le 
he had thought of it, with what he had accomphshe<k had 
tauerht him more than had ever been known by SangaUo and 
all his house put together. He then proceeded, in the^ pre- 
sence of all, to point out the errrors that had been committed. 
One word calling forth another, the Pope was compelled to 
* These paintings, which had been much injured bj dust and smoke, 
have of late vears been carefully cleaned.— 
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impose silence on every one ; but no long- time afterwards, 
Miciielagnolo brought the whole fortificatlo/i of the Borgo, 
designed in such sort as to throw light over all that remained 
to be done ; and this, opening the eyes of each person con- 
cerned, caused the great gate of Santo Spirito, designed by 
Sangallo, and then near its conclusion, to be discontinued 
and to remain unfinished. 

The active spirit of Michelagnolo could not endure to 
continue unoccupied ; and not being able to paint any longer 
he set himself to work on a piece of marble, whence he pro- 
posed to extract a Pieta, consisting of four figures larger 
than life ; doing this for his amusement and pastime as he 
said, and because the use of the hammer kept him in health. 
Our Saviour Christ, as taken from the Cross, is supported by 
the Virgin jMother, who is powerfully aided by Nicodemus, 
a figure standing beneath, with the feet firmly fixed on the 
tf^arth. One of the hlaries also, perceiving that the powers 
of Oar Lady are about to fail, comes also to her aid, as, over- 
cene by her grief, she can no longer support the form of her 
Son. A dead body equal to this of Christ could not possibly 
be found ; sinking with the limbs in perfect abandonment, 
the attitude is different from that of any other, not of 
Michelagnolo's own execution only, but of any that has 
ever been made. The work is such as has rarely been 
extracted from a single stone, it is a truly beautiful as well 
as laborious one, but, as will be related hereafter, it suffered 
many mishaps^ and ultimately remained unfirished ; although 
Michelagnolo had intended this group to serve as his own 
monument, and to be placed at the altar near which he hoped 
to be laid to his final rest. 

^ In the year 1546, it chanced that Antonio da San Gallo 
died ; a Director for the fabric of San Pietro was required, 
and there were various opinions as to who should be 
entrusted with the office; at length, and, as I believe, 
inspired by God, His Holiness resolved to send for Michel- 
agnolo. Being asked if he would undertake the work, the 
master replied that he would not, architecture not being his 
vocation ; but when entreaties were found useless, the Pope 
commanded him to accept the trust, and to his infinite regret 

* It remamed for many years in the sculpture room of the Chapel of 

ft behind the High Altar ia 

tae Ojiieoiai f f Florence. * 
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lie was compelled to obey. One day amctii;! others tliat be 
bad gone to tlie building accordingly, to see urni *1 in 
wood prepared by Sangallo, and to examine the tlibr’e, the 
whole party of the Sangallicans came to meet iiim, and in 
the best terms they could find, expressed ti.eir satis:ao:ii-Mi 
at his appointment, remarking that the before tionn 

was a field on which lie need never want pasture. '* Yfii 
speak well,’’ replied Michelagnolo, intending to imply as 
lie declared to one who was his friend) tiiat the pasture 
was good for sheep and oxen and other animals who kc ov 
nothing of art,^ Nay, he would often publicly declare tl.at 
Sangallo had left the building without lights, and had heaped 
too many ranges of columns, one above the other on tiie 
outside ; adding, that with its innumerable projections, pin- 
nacles, r^nd divisions of members, it was more like a work of 
the Teutons than of the good antique manner, or of the 
cheerful and beautiful modern style : he furthermore afiirmed 
that fifty years of time, with more than 800,000 crovtns in 
the cost, might very well be spared, while the work might be 
completed with increased majesty, grandeur, and lightness, 
to say nothing of better design, more perfect beauty, anil 
superior convenience. 

He made a model also, to prove the truth of his tvurds, 
and this was of the form wherein we now see tiie work to 
have been conducted ; it cost twenty-five crowns, and was 
finished in a fortnight ; that of Sangallo having exeei-«led 
four thousand, as we have said, and occupied several years 
in the making. From this and other circumstances, it was 
indeed easy to see that the Church had become an object of 
traffic, and a means of gain, rather than a building lo he 
completed ; being considered, by those who undertook the 
work, as a kind of bargain to be turned to the best account. 
Such a state of things could not fail to displease so upright 
a man as Michelagnolo ; and, as the Pope had madv him 
Superintendent against his wrili, he determined to be rid of 
them all. He therefore one day told them openly that he 
knew well they had done and w-ere doing all they could, by 
means of their friends, to prevent him from entering on this 

* See Flatner and Bunsen, Jiesehreihung der Siadl Rmn,, tob h. p. 
151, wbere the opinion of Michael Angelo as to this model be ibrnid 
in a letter from himself to a certain Messer Bartolommeo ; or the origin.il 
of that letter maj be consulted in the Lettem Fiitoriehe, turn. vi. p. 'JtL 
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CiSce, but that if be were to undertake the charge, be WQiili 
not sulfer one of them to remain about the building. These 
words thus publicly spoken, were taken very ill, as may 
readily be supposed, and awakened so much hatred against 
hlichelagnolo, that this, increasing daily as the whole ar- 
rangement of the work was seen to be changed both mthin 
and without, permitted Michelagnolo to have no peace, his 
adTcrsaries constantly inventing new methods of tormenting 
him, as will hereafter be seen. 

At length the Pontiff issued a Motu-^roipno^ by which 
he appointed him Superintendent of the fabric, with full 
authority to do or undo, decrease, extend, or change as it 
siioiiid seem good to him, and furthermore commanding that 
the whole government of those who were employed should 
be in Ms hands. Thereupon Michelagnolo, seeing the con- 
fidence which the Pope placed in him, desired to prove 
himself worthy thereof, and had a clause inserted in the 
2£ofu-pToprio, to the effect that he performed his office for 
the love of God, and would accept no reward, although the 
Ferry of the river at Parma, which had formerly been 
given to him by the Pope, had been lost to him by the death 
of the Duke Pier-Luigi, and he had received only a Chancery 
of Rimini, which brought him in but a small revenue, in its 
stead. But that circumstance he did not regard ; and 
although Pope Paul more than once sent him money as a 
stipend, he would never accept any, a fact to which Messer 
Alessandro Euffini, then Chancellor of the Pope, and Messer 
Pier Giovanni Aliotti, Bishop of Forli, have borne 
witness. 

The model of the Church made by IMiehelagnolo was 
finally approved by the Pope, and this, although it decreased 
the circumferenee of the building, yet did in fact give it 
greater space, to the satisfaction of all who have judgment, 
although some, who profess to be judges, but in reality are 
not, are far from being pleased therewith. It was now 
found that the four principal piers constructed by Bramante, 
and left unaltered by Antonio da Sangallo, which had to 
support the weight of the Tribune, were too weak. Michel- 
agnolo therefore, partly filled them up ; and near them he 
made two spiral staircases, with steps of ascent so easy and 
so slightly inclined, that the asses used for carrying the 
* This nmstbe of Piacenza, not Parma,— 1832-8. 
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materials to tlie summit could mount and descend them, 
wliile men could go up on horseback to the platform of tie 
arches. He formed the first cornice over the arches of 
travertine in a circular form, a beautiful work, or the mcst 
graceful effect, and quite different from the others ; 2i»}r 
could there be anything better of that kind. He then com- 
menced the two great recesses of the Transept ; but whereo>, 
by the order of Bramante, Baldassare, and Baffaello, tnere 
were to he eight niches or tabernacles on the side towards 
the Campo Santo, as we have said, an arrangement followed 
by Sangallo, Michelagnolo reduced them to three, with 
three chapels, raising over them a vaulting of^ travertine, 
and a range of windows, giving full light, varied in tutir 
form, and of very magnificent effect. But as these are 
finished, and are besides to be published by engravings,^ as 
are all the designs of IMichelagnolo and ot Sangallo liKcwise, 

I will not give myself the trouble of describing them, which 
is indeed unnecessary. Let it suffice to say, that where our 
artist made changes he caused all to be constructed with 
the utmost exactitude, adding a degree of strength which 
should leave no pretext for any other to disturb his plans. 
And this was the foresight of a prudent man, for it does not 
altvay suffice to do well, unless further precaution be taken ; 
seeing that the presumption and boldness of such as might 
be supposed— if you regard their words rather than their 
works— to know something, may cause many inconvenient 

changes. , , 

How the Roman people desired, under the favour ot Pope 
Paul, to give some more decorous, beautiful, and convenient form 
to thmr Capitol, proposing to adorn it with columns, andfiiglits^ 
of steps, having balustrades and broad stairs 5 to saj nothing ot 
the ancient statues wherewith it was to be further decorated. 
For this the advice of Michelagnolo was requested, and he 
made them a rich and beautiful design ; this comprised a fine 
front in travertine, on the side of the Senate-house, towards 
the east namely, with a double flight of steps, ascending to 
a platform, w^hence you enter the middle of the Great^ Hall, 
the rich and varied balustrades of those steps serving at 
once as a support and a bulwark. And, for the further 
decoration of the same, he added antique figures of recum- 
bent River-gods, nine braccia high, the Tiber and the ISim 
namely ; these he has raised on pedestals, and between them 
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there is to be ilie statue, in a large niche, of Jupiter.^ On 
tlie south side, where is the Palace of the Conservators, and 
hr way of bringing the building to a square form, there 
followed a xicl and varied fagade, with a Loggia of columns, 
and niches beneath, and here many antique statues are to be 
placed ; doors, windo’ws, and numerous ornaments are like- 
wise in preparation, many of 'which are finished. A similar 
fasgarle is to be erected opposite to this, on the north side 
beneath the Ara Coeli ,* and on the west, there is to be a 
flight of steps of very easy ascent, the whole surrounded by 
a balustrade ; and here will be the principal entrance, wdiich 
is further to be adorned by a range of pedestals, whereon 
the magnificence of those statues, in which the Capitol is 
now so rich, will be displayed. 

In the centre of the Piazza, and on a pedestal of an oval 
form, is erected the Horse of bronze so much talked of, 
whereon there sits the figure of Marcus Aurelius, which 
Pope Paul III- caused to be removed from the Piazza of 
the Lateral!, where it had been placed by Sixtus lY. 
By all these alterations and additions the edifice has now 
been rendered so beautiful that it merits to be accounted 
among the finest of jMichelagnolo s works, although it is at 
present only in course of completion, not by himself, but by 
Tommaso de Cavalieri, a Roman gentleman, who has 
been and is one of the most faithful friends of Michel- 
agiiolo, as will be related hereafter. 

While Antonio da Sangallo lived, Pope Paul had permitted 
him to continue the building of the Farnese Palace ; but the 
upper cornice on the outside was still wanting, and His Holi- 
ness now desired that this should be added by jMichelagnolo, 
after his own design, and under his direction. That master, 
therefore, not wishing to disoblige the Pope, 'who esteemed 
and favoured him so much, made a model in wood, seven 
braecia long, and of the exact size which the cornice was to 
be. This lie caused to be fixed on one of the angles of the 
Palace that the effect might be seen, when, as the Pontiff 
aiiu all Rome with him were much pleased therewith, it was 
put into execution, and so much of it as we now see was 
completed, proving to be the most beautiful and varied 
foriiice ever erected, either by the ancients or moderns- On 
die death of Sangallo, Pope Paul desired, as we have said, 
Tle&e figures are now in the Vatican. 
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Imt Michelagnolo should und*^rtake the charge of the whole 
Mace, where he constructed the great wundow with its 
beautiful columns of vari -coloured marble, which is ev.r tlie 
)rincipal entrance, adding a large escutcheon, aho in marble, 
.nd hearing the arms of Paul III. the founder of that 
dihee. 

He continued the great Court also, constructing two 
■anges of columns over those first erected, witli the most 
)eautiful windows, and a great variety of rich ornaments, 
mding with the great cornice ; all of these ivorks being so 
>eautiful, that this Court, by the labour of Michelagnolo, 
las now become the finest in all Europe. Our artist 
ikewise enlarged the great Hall, and made arrangements for 
he vestibule, which he vaulted after a new manner, in the 
brm of a half oval. It chanced that in this year an antique 
^roup of Hercules, in marble, standing on a mountain, and 
loiding a bull by the horns, was discovered at the warm 
laths of Antoninus ; a second figure is assisting Hercules, 
be group is seven braccia square : around the hill 
ire nymphs, herdsmen, and different animals. The whole 
vork is certainly one of great beauty, the figures being in 
ull relief: it was adjudged to have been intended for a 
buntain, and Michelagnolo advised that it should be placed 
n the second Court, where, being restored, it might be used 
br the same purpose. This advice pleased every one, and 
by command of the Signori Farnesi, the group is now 
receiving the most careful restoration to that efiect.* 

It was"at this time that Miehelagnalo proposed the erection of 
a bridge, to cross the Tiber at the point where it would form 
a road from the Farnese Palace in the Trastevere, to another 
palace belonging to the same family ; when a view might be 
obtained from the principal entrance on the Campo di Fiori 
across the Court, and comprising the Fountain, the Strada 
Julia, this bridge, and the beautiful gardens, even to the 
opposite gate which opens on the road of the Trastevere; 
a magnificent idea, and one fully worthy of that Pontiff, as 
well as of the genius and judgment of blichelagnolo. 

In the year 1547, Bastiano Tiniziano, the Monk of the 
leaden seal, departed this life; and as the Pope was then pro- 

* Our readers will not need to be reminded that this group, known as 
the Toro FamesSy is now in Naples. They will also perceive that tlw 
figure here called Hercules is that of Dirce, 
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posing to have the antique Statues of the Tatican restored, 
Michelagnolo favoured the Milanese sculptor, Gruglielmo 
della Porta, a youth of great promise, who had been recom- 
mended to him by Fra Bastiano, and with whom Michel- 
agnolo was himself much pleased ; he presented him to Pope 
Paul, therefore, from whom Guglielmo received a commission 
to restore two of the Statues in question,* and Michelagnolo 
afterwards caused the office of the leaden seal to he con- 
ferred on Della Porta, who continued the restoration of the 
statues also, as we now see them in the palace ; but, for- 
getful of all these benefits, Fra G-uglielmo subsequently 
liecame one of the master’s most eager opponents. 

The death of Pope Paul took place in the year 1549, 
when Julius III. was elected High PontifiP; and Cardinal 
Farnese then commissioned Fra Guglielmo to construct a 
vast Sepulchre for his kinsman Paul III. That artist pro- 
posed to erect it under the first arch of the new Church 
beneath the Tribune.+ But this interfered with the plans 
of the architect, and was in effect not the proper place for 
the Tomb 5 w’herefore, Michelagnolo judiciously advised that 
it should not be constructed there; this caused Fra Guglielmo, 
who thought our artist acted from envious motives, to con- 
ceive a bitter hatred against him, but time has proved 
Michelagnolo right, and the fault was all with Guglielmo, 
who, having the opportunity for producing a fine work, failed 
to make use of it, as I shall mention further elsewhere., and 
can here plainly show. For it chanced that in the year 
1550, I had gone to Pome by order of Pope Julius III., 
there to enter the service of that Pontiff, and the more 
gladly as I could thus be near Michelagnolo, when I took 
part in the council held respecting that matter of the Tomb, 
which [Michelagnolo wished to have placed within one of 
those niches, where now stands the Column of the Pos- 
sessed, and vrliich was indeed its proper position. I had 
also laboured to secure from Pope Julius the selection of 

* Among the statues thus restored was the Hercules of Glicon, so well 
known as the Farnese Hercules” the legs of which he executed so well, 
that when the antique legs were discovered (in 1560) Michael Angelo 
would not suffer them to replace those of Guglielmo, and they were de- 
pcsited in a room of the Vatican. 

f For details which cannot here find place, the reader who shall desire 
«ith, may consoit Bricolani, Descrinone della sacrosanta Basilica Vati- 

mtMig p. 60 , 
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tlie opposite niclie as the place o! his own sepulchre, which 
was to correspond in manner with that of Paul III., but the 
opposition of Fra Guglielmo caused his own 'work to remain 
unfinished,^ while the construction of that of Pope Julius 
was likewise prevented ; results which had all been predicted 
by Miclielagnolo. 

In the same year Pope Julius resolved to erect a marble 
chapel in San Pietro-a-Montorio, with two sepulchral monu- 
ments. the one for his uncle Antonio Cardinal di Monte, and 
the other for Messer Fabiano his grandfather, who had laid 
the foundation of greatness for that illustrious house. For 
these works Yasari made the designs and models, when Pope 
Julius, who admired the genius of ^Bchelagnoio and loved 
Yasari, commanded that the former should fix the price to 
be paid for those labours, and Yasari entreated the Pontiff 
to prevail on iMichelagnolo to take the work under his pro- 
tection. iSiow Yasari had proposed that Simon INlosca should 
be employed to prepare carvings for this Chapel, and that 
Raffaelio *di Monteiupo should execute statues ; but Michel- 
agnolo advised that no carvings of foliage should be added, 
nor any decorations of that kind used among the architectural 
portions of the monuments, remarking that where there are 
marble statues there should be no other ornament. Yasari 
meanwhile was afraid the work would look poor ; but when 
he afterwards saw it completed, he confes.scd that Michel- 
agnolo had displayed judgment, nay, great judgment. 

The master was also unwilling that Raifaeilo da Monte 
liupo should have the commission for the statues, remember- 
ing that he had not acquitted himself well in th -se which he 
had executed under bis own guidance for the Tomb oi Pope 
Julius II. He therefore preferred to see them confided to 
Bartolommeo Ammannati, whom Y asari was likewise seeking 
to put forward for that occasion, although ^Michelagnolo had 
a touch of personal dislike against him, as well as against 
I^anni di Baccio Bigio. But this displeasure, if we con- 
sider all things, had arisen from slight causes, these artists 
having offended from love of art rather than from a desire 
to wrong him. Being youths that is to say, they bad taken 
several drawings by Michelagnolo from his disciple Antonio 

* It was subsequently completed, and in the niche destined by our 
author for the tomb of Pope Julius III., that of Pope brbanTIII. has 
been erected. 
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Mini, but tlicise were afterwards restored by tbe intervention 
of the Council of Eight, and the master himself had employed 
the intercession of his friend Messer Giovanni NorcMati, 
canon of San Lorenzo, to save the boys from any further 
punishment. Michelagnolo was once talking to "Vasari about 
this matter when the latter told him laugliingly, that he did 
not consider the young men so very hlameable, and would 
himself have taken, not some drawings only, hut all that he 
could have laid hands on, acting from the love of art and in 
the hope of improvement only, seeing that those w-ho would 
make progress must proceed with force of will, and should 
be rewarded for their zeal rather than punished as are those 
w'ho steal moiiey or property of that kind. The matter was 
thus turned into a jest, and the work being commenced that 
year, Ammannato went with Vasari to Carrara, to prepare 
the marbles. 

Vasari was at this time in the company of Michelagnolo 
daily, and one morning in the Jubilee year, the Pope in his 
kindness gave them both a holiday, to the effect that they 
might accompany a cavalcade which was riding forth to visit 
the Seven Churches, and might thus receive the absolution 
together. In doing this they had much useful and pleasing 
discourse, while going from one church to another, respecting 
the arts and other vocations, and Vasari wrote the whole 
dialogue, which he intends to publish at some future day, 
■with other matters concerning art.f In the same year, Pope 
Julius confirmed the Motu-iprojprio of Paul III. in respect 
to the fabric of San Pietro, and although the Sangallican 
faction found great fault with what IVIiclielagnolo had ordered 
for the building, the Pontiff would at that time hear nothing 
of all they could say: Vasari having assured him that Mich-1- 
aguolo had given life to the edifice (as was the truth), and 
persuading His Holiness to do nothing in respect to his 
design for San Pietro, without the full concurrence of the 
master, a promise to which Pope Julius, having once given 
it, constantly adhered. Xor would he suffer anything to be 
done without Michelagnolo s advice either at the^Vigna 
Julia or the Belvedere. The flight of steps now used was- 
at tb^t time constructed at the last-mentioned palace, in 

♦ Author of a Gommeiitarv on Titrudus and a Vocabulary of the Arts 

CTer completed), as also of the Trattato dei Dittimghi Toscani% 

T Tills ■was never accomplished 
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place of the semi-circular stairca-c pre^'icusly existing there* 
and which, having ascended eight steps, turned inwards and 
ascended eight more, as designed by Bramante. This was 
erected in the great recess in the centre of the Belvedere, but 
Michelagnolo now designed the beautiful quadrangular stair- 
case with a balustrade of peperino marble, as we still see it. 

It was in this same year that Vasari completed the print- 
ing of his book, comprising the Biography of the Painters* 
Sculptors, and Architects ; but he had written the life of no 
surviving artist (although many were very old), Micliel- 
agnolo alone excepted. He now presented his work to that 
master, who received it very gladly, many fticts derived from 
his own lips having been recorded therein, for he, being 
of so advanced an age, and having so much judgment as well 
as experience, was well able to afford much information. Xo 
long time afterwards, having read the book, Michelagnolo 
sent Vasari the following sonnet, which .he had written, and 
which, in memory of Ms affection, I think it weE to add 
in tMs place : — 

If with the chisel and the colours, thou 
Hast made Art equal Isature, now thy hand 
Hath e’en surpassed her, ginna ns her beauties 
Rendered more beautiful. For with sage thought 
Now hast thou set thyself to worthier toils. 

And w'hat was wanting still, hast now supplied. 

In giving life to others; thus lieprimg 
Her boast of its last claim to rise above thee. 

Is there an age whose labours may not hope 
To reach the highest point ? yet by thy word 
A!I gain the limit to their toils prescribed. 

The else extinguished memories thus revived 
To new and radiant life, by thee, shall now 
Endure, with thine own fame, throughout all time. 

Vasari, having soon afterwards returned to Florence, re- 
mitted the charge of laying the foundations at San Pietro-a- 
Montorio to Alichelagnolo ; hut to Alesser Bindo Altoviti, 
then Consul of the Florentines and a great friend of Vasari, 
the latter remarked that it would have been much better if 
the Tomb of Pope Julius had been erected in the Church of 
San Giovanni de’ Fiorentini, Giorgio added, that he had 
already spoken on the subject to IMichelagnolo, who wished 
to promote thr change, seeing that tMs would be a good 
opportunity for completing that Church. The proposal pleased 
Messer Bindo, who, being admitted to much familiarity by 
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the Pope, pressed it zealously on His Holiness, urging tliat it 
would be mucli better to e 'nstruct the Chapel and Tomb in 
the Church of San Giovanui than at Montorio, because the 
Florentines, impelled by the motive for action thus presented, 
would at length be \nduced to supply the monies needful for 
the completion of the Church ; seeing, that if His Holiness 
would make the principal Chapel, there were merchants 
who would make six more, and so on by degrees, until all 
should be finished. The Pope changed his mind accordingly, 
although the model had been made and the price of the work 
agreed on ; and going to Montorio, he sent for Michelagnolo. 
Thereupon Vasari, who was daily writing to the latter and 
obtaining intelligence of all that was going on there, in 
reply, received the following, dated August 1, 1550, wherein 
he notifies the Pontiff’s change of purpose, and these are 
the words themselves as they came from Ms own hand : — 

bear Messer Giorgio, — With respect to the foun- 
dations at San Pietro Montorio, I write you nothing, seeino- 
that the Pope wdll not hear of them, and I know you are 
well advised thereof by your man that is here. But I desire 
to tell you nrhat follows, and that is, that yesterday mornino' 
the Pope having repaired to the said IMontorio, sent for mel 
I met him on the bridge as he was returning, and had a long 
conversation with Mm in regard to the Tombs confided to 
you. At length he told me that he had determined not to 
construct them on the Mount, but in the Church of the Flo- 
rentines, desiring to have my opinion and designs for the 
same ; whereupon I encouraged Mm in that purpose, con- 
sidering that the Church would thus be finished. Respecting 
your last three letters, I have no pen that can reply to such 
high matters ; but if I should rejoice to be what you make me, 
it would be principally that you might have a servant who 
should be worth something. Tet why should I marvel that 
you, being the restorer to life of dead men should add life 
to those who are still Hving ? But to shorten my words 
such as I am, I am wholly yom^ ^ 

Micheeagkolo. Bome:^ 

wme ties© affairs were in course of arrangement and 
the Jlorentines in Home were labouring to raise money, 
certain difficulties arose ; there was nothing concluded and 
tlie matter began to cooL But Tasari and Ammanriato 
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had now caused all the marbles to be excavated at Carrara, 
whereupon they were sent to Rome, and Amman nato with 
them, Vasari writing by him to Buonarroto, desiring the 
latter to get an order from the Pope as to where the work 
was to be executed, and having received it, to let the foun- 
dations be laid. As soon as Michelagncdo had read this 
letter, he spoke to our Lord the Pope, and wrote to Vasari 
as follows : — 

Mt beau Messer Giorgio, — As soon as Bartolommeo 
had arrived, I wmnt to speak to the Pope, and seeing that 
he wished the Tombs to be at Montorio, I began to look out 
for a builder from San Pietro. But when Taatecose* heard 
of it, he desired to choose one after his own mind ; where- 
upon I "withdrew, not wishing to struggle with one w!io 
commands the winds, and who is so light-minded a man tlitd 
I think it better not to involve myself in any question witn 
him. At aU events, the Church of the Florentines is no 
longer to be thought of. Return as soon as you can ; and, 
meanwhile, fare you well. Nothing further remains to say, 
15th Oct. 1556.” 

IS^Iichelagnolo called the Bishop of Forlif Tanfecosey be- 
cause he liked to meddle with every kind of matter ; being 
principal chamberlain to the Pope, he had under his care all 
the medals, jewels, cameos, small figures bronze, and 
other things of similar kind, but be would iain have had 
everything depend on himself. iMiclielagnolo avoided him 
carefully, finding the Bishop s meddling always unfriendly to 
himself, and fearing lest the ambition of the prelate should 
involve him in some trouble. Be this as it may, the Floren- 
tines in Rome lost an excellent occasion for completing their 
Church. God knows when they may have such another, and 
the failure gave me indescribable vexation. I would not 
omit the mention of the matter, desiring to show how con- 
stantly Michelagnolo sought to benefit those of Ms country 
as well as to assist his friends and brother artists. 

Scarcely had Vasari returned to Rome, and the year 
1551 had not well commenced, before the Sangallican faction 
had formed a plot against Michelagnolo, making interest to 

♦ Mr. Busy-body, Much-a-do, or whatever may express a meddling 
disposition ; Tante-cose meanii^ amply *^in^y things.” 

^ Or perhaps Messer Pier Giovanni Aliotti . — BoiiarL 
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prevail on the Pope to assemble all concerned in the building 
of Saa Pietro, declaring, with false calumnies, that they 
could show His Holiness how Michelagnolo was spoiling the 
edifice. He had constructed the recess of the Eang, where 
the three chapels are that is to say, and had placed three 
windows in the upper part ; but these people, not knowing 
what he ivas proposing to do in the vaulting, wdtli their 
feeble judgment had given the old Cardinal Salviati, and 
Marcello Cervino, who was afterwards Pope,* to understand 
that San Pietro would be left with insufficient light. All 
being assembled accordingly, the Pope told Michelagnolo 
that the deputies declared that part of the church to be 
unduly deprived of light, when the master replied that be 
would like to hear those deputies speak. “ We are the 
deputies,” replied Cardinal Marcello ; and Michelagnolo 
rejoined, “ Monsignore, in the vaulting above, and which is 
to be of travertine, there are to go three other windows.” — 

You have never told ns so,” returned the Cardinal ; to 
which Michelagnolo responded, I neither am nor will he 
obliged to tell either your lordship or any other person what 
I intend or ought to do for this work ; your office is to pro- 
cure money, and to take care that thieves do not get the same , 
the designs for the building you are to leave to my care.” 
Then turning to the Pope, he said, Holy Father, if the 
labours I endure do not benefit my soul, I am losing my 
time vainly for this work to which the Pope, who loved 
him, replied, laying his hands on the shoulders of the 
master, You -will he a gainer both for your soul and in the 
body ; do not doubt it.” 

Having rid himself of those who desired to unseat 
Mchelagnolo, the love of the Pope for that master increased 
daily, and he commanded that Yasari, as well as himself, 
should repair to the Yigna Julia, on the very day following 
that of the assembly above described. Here the Pontiff had 
much conversation with them, discussing all the admirable 
improveinents since effected there, nor did he meditate or 
decide on any work of design without the opinion and 
judgment of Michelagnolo. And among other occasions, 
that artist once going thither, as he frequently did, with 
Yasari, they found the Pope, with twelve cardinals, by the 
Fountain of the Aqua Yergine, when His Holiness would 

* Marcello suivived his election to the papal chair a few wftcks only. 
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compel 3 IicheIagnolo to be seated n^-ar bim, 
hambly lie excused himself, the PuLtiff ahvays dci 
possible honour to his genius. 

Pope Julius likewise made Mm prepare the model 
palace, which His Holiness wished to build near >an Pocco. 
proposing to make the Mausoleum of Augustus serve as a 
part of the masonry ; nor would it be porsible t'j ilnd the 
design of a fa9ade more varied, original, rich cr beuuliful 
than is this, seeing that Michelagnolo, as may be remarked 
in all his works, would never restrict himself to any laws, 
whether ancient or modern, as regarded arcMtectore, he 
being one who had ever the power to invent things no less 
beautiful than varied and original. This model is now in 
the possession of the Duke Cosimo de’ hledici, to whom, 
when he went to Rome, it was given by Pope Pius IV,. and 
who has deposited it among his most valued po5=i‘5>ions. 
This Pontiff regarded Michelagnolo so highly that he con- 
stantly defended him against all the Cardinals and others 
who sought to do him injury. He also required every otliei 
artist, however able or distinguished, to wait on 5 lichel- 
agnolo at his own house: nay, his consideration for our 
artist was so great that, fearing to demand too much, he 
refrained from asking many a 'work, which the master, 
notwithstanding his age, might very well have performed. 

In the time of Pope Paul HI. !^Iichelagnolo had received 
a commission from that Pontiff to repair the foundations of 
the Bridge of Santa Maria, which had been weakened by 
time and the perpetual flow of the waters. The piers had 
been carefully repaired, or rather refounded, by means of 
coffer-dams, and a great portion of the work had been con- 
cluded, at a great expense for timber and travertine. Under 
the pontificate of Julius III. there was question in the 
Council of bringing this bridgf to an end : certain among 
those present proposing that the architect, Kanni di Baccio 
Bigio, should finish it by contract, they alleging that it 
would thus be done in a short time and at small cost. The 
Clerks of the Chamber pretended, moreover, that this would 
be a relief to Michelagnolo, who was now old, and cared so 
little for the matter that the work, at the rate it then 
proceeded, could never be brought to an end- The Pope 
was no lover of disputes, and not thinking of the conse- 
quences that might ensue, he gave the desired authoiization, 

TOJ Y. X 
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hiddin^ them manage tlie matter as an affair of their own. 
The fabric, with all the materials collected, was then committed, 
without Miciielagnoio knowing anything of what was going 
forward, to Nanni, who had full power to treat it as he 
pleased, when he not only neglected the precautions needful 
to the security of the foundations, hut even removed and 
sold a great part of the blocks of travertine with which 
the bridge had been anciently strengthened and paved (a 
thing which greatly added to the stability and duration of 
the structure), supplying the place of those blocks with gravel, 
and materials of similar kind, so that there was no want of 
solidity in appearance. Nanni also made bulwarks and 
other external defences, causing the Bridge to be seemingly 
well restored, while in fact it had been much weakened and 
deteriorated. Five years afterwards, however, and when 
the flood of 1557 came down, the whole fabric fell to ruin, 
in such a manner as to prove the error of judgment which 
the Clerks of the Chamber had committed, and the injury 
which Rome bad suffered from their disregard of Michel- 
agnolo’s advice. He had indeed frequently predicted the 
ruin of the bridge to his friends, and I remember that when 
we were one day crossing it on horseback, he said, “ Giorgio, 
this bridge shakes beneath us, let us be gone, that it may not 
fall while we are on it." 

But to return to a subject before touched on : when the 
work of Montorio was, to my great satisfaction, completed, 
I returned to Florence to the service of Duke Cosimo ; this 
was in the year 1554. The departure of Yasari grieved 
Michelagnolo, as indeed it did Georgio, and as no day passed 
wherein the adversaries of the master did not labour to vex 
him, now in one way and now in another, so did these two 
not fail to write to each other daily. In the April of the 
same year Yasari gave Michelagnolo notice, that a son had 
been born to his nephew Leonardo, the child, whom Georgio 
had accompanied to his baptism, having been attended by a 
most honourable train of noble ladies, and receiving the name 
of Buonarroto. To this letter Michelagnolo replied by the 
following : — 

“ Mt bear Friexo Giosgio, — have felt much pleasure 
in reading your last, seeing that you still remember the poor 
old man, and also because you were present at the triumph 
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of wMcli yon write, and have seen the hirth of anothi^ 
Buonarroto. For this intelligence I thaiik von as vniieh as I 
can or may, although I am displeased hv so mneh pomp, 
seeing that no man should laugh when the whole wvrld is in 
tears. I think, too, that Leonardo should not rejoice sci 
much over the birth of one who is but begini.irtir tu live ; 
such joy should be reserved for the death of one” who htis 
lived well. Bo not be surprised if I have not replied irmi:*.-- 
diately ; and for the many praises you send me, if I euiild 
only deserve one of them, I should then think that in giving 
myself to you, soul and body, I might perhaps have given 
you something that might, in some small measure, repay the 
much wherein I am your debtor : but I most acknowledge 
you my creditor for more than I can ever pay, and being 
old I have now no hope of acquitting myself. In the next 
life we may nevertheless regulate our account, wherefore I 
pray you to take patience, and am wholly yours. Things 
liere stand much as before.”* 

So early as the time of Paul III. Duke Cosimo had sent 
Tribolo to Pome to try if he could persuade Michelagnolo to 
return to Florence, there to finish the Sacristy of San Lorenzo; 
but the master had excused himself, saying that he was be- 
come old, might no longer endure the fatigue of labour, and 
could not leave Pome. Tribolo then inquired as to the steps 
for the Library of San Lorenzo, for which Michelagnolo had 
caused many of the stones to be prepared, but for which no 
model, nor any certain indication of the form in which they 
were to be constructed, could be found. It is true that there 
were some few sketches of a pavement and other things in 
terra, yet the correct and final design of the work could not 
be ascertained. But not all the entieaties of Tribolo, al- 
though he brought in the name of the Duke, could move 
hiichelagnolo to say more than that he did not remember. 

The Duke then commanded Vasari to write to the master, 
since it was hoped that for love of him Michelagnolo would 
perhaps say something which might enable them to bring 

• The Gencan translator of our author gives a different reading of this 
passage, which we add, together with the oxiginal ; let our reader take 
Ills choice : — E le cose di qua sian pur cost. Of this the German, traris- 
lator makes, “ Uud so gehfis in der TFelt i !’* (which is the way of the 
?vurid) ; a reading which the original, as oui reaaers perceive, may hear, 
but the notes of exclamation are the German’s, and not the Itaiian's, ^ 'ur- 
cumstan.ee which, in this case, makes a material difference. 
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t!ie ^ork to conclusion. Vasari wrote to him accordingly 
as tlie Duke desired, adding, that of all which had to be 
done Vasari was to be the director, and would do everything 
with the utmost fidelity, taking care of every minutia, as of 
a work of his own. To this JMichelatgnolo replied by send- 
ing the plans for the work in a letter written by his own 
hand on the 28th of September, 1555. 

“ Messer Giorgio, my dear Friend, — About the Stair- 
case -whereof there has been so much said, believe that if I 
could remember how I had arranged it I should not require 
so many entreaties. There is a certain stair that comes into 
my thoughts like a dream ; but I do not think it is exactly 
the one which I had planned at that time, seeing that it 
appears to be but a clumsy affair ; I will describe it for you 
here nevertheless. I took a number of oval boxes, each about 
one palm deep, but not of equal length and breadth. The 
first and largest I placed on the pavement at such distance 
from the wall of the door as seemed to be required by the 
greater or lesser degree of steepness you may wish to give 
to the stair. Over this was placed another, smaller in all 
directions, and leaving sufficient room on that beneath for 
the foot to rest on in ascending, thus diminishing each 
step as it gradually retires towards the door ; the uppermost 
step being exactly of the width required for the door itself. 
This part of the oval steps must have two wings, one right, 
the other left. The steps of the wings to rise by similar 
degrees, but not to be oval in form. The ascent by the 
middle flight, from the centre to the upper part, shall be for 
the Signore : the turn of the wings must be towai’ds the 
wali.^ But from the centre downwards to the pavement, 
they shall be kept at the distance of about three palms, in 
such sort that the basement of the vestibule shall not be 
iiifriuged upon in any part. What I am writing is a thing 
to be laughed at, but I know well that you will find some- 
thing suitable to your purpose.”* 

* Gave, Carteggio, makes it doubtful whether Vasari finished these steps 
or not ; and a Florentine commentator says, Although Michael Angelo 
had left the steps, the balustrade, and many other parts of this work in a 
state of preparation, it is manifest that "V asari did not succeed in compre- 
hending the masters wish. He constructed a magnificent flight of steps 
without doubt, but not that intended by Michael Angelo. See Ruggieji, 
UttidU £AriMtetium cimie; aiso Ross^ Lihreria Medicea Laurenziana, 
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* In tliose days ]Miclielagnolo wrote Vasari, to the efft-et 
tbatj Julius III, being dead, and Ma^eelbi^ being elected in 
Hs place, the faction adverse to himself was beginning to 
torment him anew. The Duke hearing this, and being dis- 
pleased bj those proceedings, made Giorgio write to Michel- 
agnolo, bidding him leave Rome and come to Florr.e:ee, where 
his Excellency would ask nothing more from him than occa- 
sional advice respecting his buildings and other works uf 
art, but was ready to grant him whatever he might d-sire 
wdthout wishing him to lay a hand upon anything.* Mes?-r 
Leonardo Marinozzi, private secretarj’- to the Duke, tvas also 
the bearer of a letter to that effect from his Eseelieney, as 
well as of one from Vasari, But Marcellos having died, and 
Pope Paul lY. being elected High Pontiff, Michelagnolo, 
vrho had gone to kiss the feet of the newr Pope, fiad received 
the most amicable offers from His Holiness ; and desiring to 
see the completion of San Pietro, while he also tliooglit 
himself bound in a certain sort to that eniployment, the 
master wrote to the Duke, excusing Mmseif for that lie could 
not then enter his service ; and to Vasari he seat the follow- 
ing words: — 

“Messeb Giorgio, my dear Friend, — I call God to wit- 
ness how much against my will it was that I wnis put into 
the Fabric of San Pietro ten years since by Paul III. ; had 
they subsequently continued to w'urk at that edifice, as they 
then did, I should have now brought it to such a state that 
I might be permitted to think of returning Iiome ; but for 
w^ant of money the work has been retarded, and that at a 
time when the most laborious and ditScuIt part of it has 
come to be executed: insomuch, that to abandon it now 
would be no other than a great shame and sin, wiiereby I 
should lose the reward of all those toils which for the love 
of God I have endured for the last ten years. I make you 
this discourse in reply to your letter, and because I have a 
letter from the Duke which makes me not a little to marvel 
that Ms Lordship should wwite with so much kindness ;t I 
thank God and Ms Excellency so much as I may and can. 

* The reader will find the letters of Duke Cosimo to Michael Angelo 
m Gaye, Carteggio tTiediio, vol. iii- ; they give evidence of much kindne* 
In the prince, and of his ^eat respect for the master. 

t Gaye, as above cixed. 
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But I depart from my subject, I have indeed last my memory 
and understanding ; vniting is besides a great trouble to me, 
seeing that it is n'ot my vocation. The conclusion is this : to 
mahe you comprehend "what would follow if I were to aban- 
don the above-named building and depart hence. Firstly, I 
should rejoice many a worthless scoundrel ; and lastly, I 
should cause the rum, or perhaps indeed the :dnal suspension, 
of the edifice.” 

Michelagnolo furthermore wrote to Vasari, telling him, for 
Ms excuse with the Duke, that having a house and many 
other comforts in Home, worth some thousands of crowns, 
and suffering besides from many infirmities of age, he was 
unfit for the fiitigues of travelling, as Messer Eraldo his 
physician, to whom, after Grod, he owed it that he was yet in 
life, could testify. He added, that for all these causes he 
was unable to leave Borne, and had, indeed, courage for 
nothing more than to die and be .at rest. In other letters 
from his hand, which Yasari has kept, he begs the latter to 
excuse him to the Duke ; and did himself also write 
to his Excellency, as I have said. Nay, had he been in a 
condition to travel, he would have repaired instantly to 
Florence ; and the kindness shown to him by Duke Cosimo 
had moved him so deeply that I do not believe he would in 
that case have found resolution to depart again. 

Meanwhile he pressed forward the works of San Pietro in 
various parts of the building, desiring to bring it to such a 
state that the arrangement thereof could no more be changed. 
About this time he was told that Pope Paul lY. bethought 
himself of having certain parts of the Paintings in the 
Chapel altered, His Holiness considering that the figures in 
the Last Judgment where shamefully nude. When Michel- 
agnolo, therefore, received a mess^e from the Pope to that 
effect, he replied ; “ Tell His Holiness that this is a mere 
trifle, and can be easily done ; let him mend the world, 
paintings are easily mended.” 

The office of the Chancery at Bimini was now taken from 
our artist, hut he would not speak of the matter to His 
Holiness, who knew notMng about it, his Cupbearer having 
V ithdrawn it from IMichelagnolo, with the intention of pay- 
ing him a hundred crowns per month instead, by way of 
stipend, for Ms services at San Pietro j hut when the first month 
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of tiiat stipend was sent to the master’s house, he refosed to 
receive the money. In the same year there fiappc-ned to 
Michelagnolo the death of Urbino, his servant, or ratiier Ids 
companionj for such he had become.* This man had enter*^4 
his master’s service at Florence, in the year of the and 

after Antonio Mini, his disciple, had gone to France ; iie was 
a most zealous servant, and in the twenty-six Tear> of Li^ 
abode with his master the latter had made him rich, art*! Imd 
loved him so much, that although so old, he had nursed him 
in his sickness, and slept at night in his clothes be>ide liiio. 
the better to watch for his comforts. When Urbino died, 
therefore, Vasari wrote to Michelagnolo to console Mm, and 
the master replied in these words : — 

My dear Messer Giorgio, — can but ill write at this 
time, yet to reply to your letter I will try to say something. 
You know that Urbino is dead, and herein have I received 
a great mercy from God, but to my heavy grief and infinite 
loss. The mercy is this, that whereas in his life he has kept 
me living, so in his death he has taught me to die, not only 
"wnthout regret, but with the desire to depart. I have had 
him twenty-six years, have ever found him singularly faith- 
ful, and now that I had made him rich, and hoped to have 
in him the staff and support of my old age, he has disappeared 
from my sight ; nor have I now left any other hope than 
that of rejoining him in Paradise. But of this God has 
given me a foretaste, in the most blessed death that he Las 
died ; his own departure did not grieve him, as did tlie 
leaving me in this treacherous world, with so many troubles. 
Truly is the best part of my being gone with him. nor is 
anything now left me except an infinite sorrow. And here- 
with I bid you farewell.” 

Under Paul IV., Michelagnolo was much employed in 
many parts of the fortifications of Rome; and for Salustio 
Peruzzi, to whom that Pontiff had entrusted the construction 
of the Great Gate of the Gastello Sant’ Angelo, now half 
ruined, as we have related elsewhere, he undertook to 
distribute the statues required for that work, as well as to see 
and correct the models of the sculptors. At this time the 
French army approached Rome, and Michelagnolo, believing 

* Ib all things not appeitsdning to art, Michael Angelo permitted him* 
sell to be managed entirely by this trusted fiiend and serraiit. 
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lliat li€ might himself come to an evil end, together with th© 
City, resofved to depart with Antonio Franzese, of Castel 
Durante, whom Urbino had left him at his death to serve 
him. He fled secretly from Rome accordingly, retiring into 
the mountains of Spoleto, where he visited several abodes of 
the Hermits. At that time Yasari wrote to him, sending 
him a little work which the Florentine citizen, Carlo Lenzoni, 
had left at his death to Messer Cosimo Bartoli, who was to 
have it printed, and dedicated to Michelagnolo.’^ It was 
just then finished, and Yasari, who despatched it to Michei- 
agnolo, received the following in reply: — 

“Messer Giorgio, my dear Friend, — I have received 
Messer Cosimo’s little book, and in this shall be an acknow- 
ledgment, which I beg you to present to him wnth my 
service, 

“I have in these last days undertaken a visit in the Moun- 
tains of Spoleto, to the Hermits abiding there, at great cost 
of labour and money, hut also to my great pleasure, insomuch 
that I have returned to Rome with hut half my heart, for of 
a truth one finds no peace or quiet like that of those woods. 
More I have not to tell you. I rejoice that you are well and' 
happy, and recommend myself to your friendly remembrance. 
This 18 th day of Sept., ldo6.” 

Michelagnolo worked for his amusement almost every day 
at the group of four figures, of which we have before made 
mention ; but he broke up the block at last, either because 
it was found to have numerous veins, was excessively hard, 
and often caused the chisel to strike fire, or because the 
judgment of this artist was so severe, that he could never 
content himself with anything that he did, a truth of which 
there is proof in the fact that few of his works, undertaken 
in manhood, were ever completed 5 those entirely finished 
having been the productions of his youth. Such for example 
were the Bacchus, the Pieta of the Madonna della Febbre, 
the Colossal Statue at Florence, and the Christ of the 
Minerva, which are finished to such perfection, that a single 

♦ This work, the title of which is Difesa della Lingua Toscana e di 
Bante^ was most appropriately dedicated to Michael Angelo (but by 
Crkmbttllari rather than Lenzoni, who did not complete the work), that 
Blaster's profound study of, and afiectionate veneration for the great poefc 
being well known. 
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grain could not be taken from them without injury;* wbila 
the Statues of the Dukes Gicliar.o and Lorenzo, wit!. iLosfi 
ct§i^Niglit, Aaron, Moses, and the two iigure." beloi-Lur.g to 
the latter, altogether not amountin:r t»> ehwen !.avc 

still remained incomplete. The same may be sahi of many 
others ; nay, Miclielagnolo would often remark, t..at if he 
were compelled really to satisfy himself in tlie works to be 
produced, he should give little or nothing to puhlie view. 
And the reason of this is obvious, he had proceede;! to such 
an extent of knowledge in art, that the very slight*^'*! rrror 
could not exist hn any figure, without his immediate di:'e'*very 
thereof ; but having found such after the work had been 
given to view.! he w'ould never attempt to correct it, and 
would cotnmence some other production, believing that the 
like failure w^ould not happen again ; this then was, as he 
often declareol, the cause wherefore the number of pictures 
and statues ^nished by his hand was so small. 

When he | had broken the Pieta, as related above, he gave 
it to Francesco Bandini, and this happened about the time 
when the fFlorentine sculptor, Tiberio Calcagni, had been 
made knoygn to Michelagnolo, by the intervention of that 
Bandini, ajad of Messer Donato Giannotti, for he being one 
day in the house of the master, where the broken Pieta still 
remained, inquired, after a long discussion, 'wherefore he had 
destroyed so admirable a performance ? to this our artist 
replied, that he had been moved thereto by the importunities 
of Urbino his servant, who was daily entreating him to 
finish that work : there had besides been a piece broken of 
the arm' of the Madonna; and these things, 'v^dtli a vein which 
had appeared in the marble and had caused him infinite 
trouble/, had deprived him of patience, insomuch that he not 
only broke the group, but would have dashed it to pieces, if 
his servant Antonio had not advised him to refrain, and to 
give fit to some one even as it was. Hearing this, Tiberio 

* “ Among the works of Michael Angelo’s youth/* observes a German 
annotator, is the beautiful group of the \ irgin and Child in the Church 
of Notre Dame at Bruges, originally destined for Genoa. It was seized by 
a Dutch privateer, and taken to Amsterdam, where it was purchased by a 
merchant of Bruges, and presented to the church above-named. It wai 
taken to Paris, with other spoils, by the French, but was subsequently re- 
stored, and is now in the church.** ^ 

t These two statues axe finished, as are the allegorical figura whidi 
fficcotnpanj them. — Ftor.^ 1832 - 8 . 
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gpoke to Bandini, wlio desired to have o^^etMng from hia 
hand; and by means of the latter, ^'^ceived the offer 

of tTvo hundred crowns in gold, on cc^dition that he should 
prevail on Michelagnolo, to permit thatTiberio, aided hj the 
models of the master, should complete ti^ group for Bandini, 
by which means the labour already ex^^^ded on it would 
cease to be lost. 

Michelagnolo presented them with broken marbles 
accordingly, and they instantly carried thni away, when the 
parts were put together by Tiberio, certaii portions, I know 
not what, being added : but the death of Bi^dino, of Michel- 
agnolo, and ©r Tiberio himself, caused thework to remain 
unEnished after all. It is now in the posst3sion of Pieran- 
tonio Bandini, son of Francesco, and maybe seen at his 
Villa of Montecavallo. * But to return to )Iichelagnolo, it 
now became needful to find some other block /f marble, that 
he might daily have opportunity for amusing himself with 
his chisel ; he took a much smaller piece therfore, wherein 
he commenced another Pieta, but in a differentnanner.f 

Kow the architect, Piero Ligorio, had entere the service 
of Pope Paul IV., and, busying himself with he fabric of 
San Pietro, he disturbed Michelagnolo anew, ^oing about 
declaring that the latter had fallen into seconl childhood. 
This offended our artist exceedingly, he woulc fain have 
then returned to Florence, and was much pressd to do so 
by Giorgio ; but feeling that he had become old,fi)r he had 
then attained his eighty-first year, he excused dmself to 
Vasari, to whom, writing in his ordinary manne, he sent 
several spirited sonnets, setting forth that the end '( his days 
was nearly come, that he must now be careful to firect his 
thoughts to suitable objects, that his letters must jove him 
to be at his eleventh hour, and that no thought arte in his 
mind which did not bear the impress of approaehin death. 
He added in one of his letters, God has W’illed' iat the 
burden of my life must be endured for some timelonger 
I know you wfill tell me that, being old, I am uivise to 
attempt the making of sonnets, hut since they say am in 
my dotage, I do hut perform my proper office. I se well 
the love you bear me, and do you, on your part, knw to a 
certainty that I would gladly rest my weak frame :y the 

The fate of this work cannot now be ascertained. — Ed. 
t Tlik M tte group mentioiied in a previcns note. See anie^ 
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!>ones of mj father, as exhort me to ; hut if I departed 
hence I cause injury to the fabric of St. Peter, 

which wou e ^ ® as well as heavy sin ; yet w'hen all 
is so far comp e e nothing can be changed, I hope still 

to do as you desire, ir sinful to disappoint a 

set of rogues w o expecting me daily to leave the world.” 
W ith this letter ei^ came the following sonnet : — 

]Sovv m frah bark storm-tossed ■wave, 

Doth this , ,, ’ 

Whither aP^ approach the common port, 
haste to render up account 

■nr-u — ^the erring and the just. 

Whe^fore I 

I ^iidered Art mine idol and my lord, 

. \ »i err. Vain are the loves of man. 

And err, — - - 


T * v>+ lurks within his every thought. 

Dign^ours this my life, where are ye now, 


When 
The o; 


Wh! 

From this' 


/towards a twofold death my foot draws near I 
■well-known, the other threatening loud. 
S^^^Ae eist worshipped Art can now give peace 
whose soul turns to that love dirine, 
arms shall lift him from the Cross to Heaven.’ 


jJ^e see that JMichelagnolo was drawing towards 
God and <^^Oig from him the cares of art, persecuted as he 
was by the | malignant rivals, and bj certain among the 
Commissioi J.g fQj, gaji Pietro, who would fain, as he said 
himself, l^^i^^aking themselves more than rightfully busy in 
the matte^l# Yasari replied to Michelagnolo's letter, by 
order of Cosimo, in few words, but still encouraging 

him to :|^|urn to his owm country; to his verses Giorgio 
replied \ sonnet of similar character. jAnd Alichelagnolo 
would Tg without doubt have left Rome very gladly, but 
he had ^.^.come so weak, that although he had determined on 
doing sev as will be related hereafter, yet the spirit vras more 
willing 'than the frame, and his debility kept him. in Rome. 
Now it happened in June, 1557, that in the construction of 
the valeting over the apsis (which vras in travertine, and 
after ^^[ichelagnolo’s own designs), there was found to be an 
error, \q being able to visit San Pietro so frequently as 
beforey' the principal builder having constructed the 

entire /Vaulting on one centre, instead of using several, as he 
ought; to have done. Thereupon Michelagnolo, as being the 
and confidant of Vasari, sent him the designs for the 

* '^They desiring,” remarks Bottari, “ not to benefit the fabric, bat to 
lestore? corruptions of the expenditure for their own profit.” 
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vaulting as made by himself, and "wi 

written at the foot of two of them. words beneath 

The chief builder took the meas%<j? 
you ’v^dll find marked in red, for tha^ x?^ arch, which 

ing, hut when, he came to the of the whole vault- 

which is at the summit of the same, he^^]® of the half-circle, 
as here seen in the design marked in bi \ perceived his error 
error it is that the work has been proceev^^ok. But with this 
a large number of the stones will have to-^^kng, insomuch that 
in the whole vaulting there is no masonry he displaced ; for 
travertine, and the diameter of the arch,^^of bricks, all is in 
cornice which borders it, is twenty- two exclusive of the 

has been committed because my advanced .^s. This mistake 
from visiting the building so frequently afe^^age prevents me 
although I had prepared an exact model off|,‘' I could wish, 
do of every thing ; and whereas, I thought th ^the work, as I 
fabric was finished, it will now not be comple^iat part of the 
whole winter. If a man could ever die of shamL.ted during the 
should not be living now. I beg you to accou^^e and grief, I 
for my not being at this moment in Florence.’^ to the Duke 

On another of the designs, wherein Micnhe 
drawn the plan of the building, he wrote as folhoilagnolo had 

« Messer Gioeoio, — T o the end that the *■“ 

vaulting may be the more clearly comprehended, j^alty of the 
needful to describe the construction from C \ becomes 
upwards. It was necessary to divide it into thr^^ ‘ ground 
corresponding with the windows beneath, which’ sections, 
rated by piers ; and these sections you see proceeo . ^re sepa- 
form of pyramids towards the inner centre of th?® o- in the 
point of the vaulting, being in perfect harmony vfhigliest 
basement and sides thereof. But it was needful Inth the 
work should be regulated by a large number of cenihat the 
supporting the arches, which should have been coiltres for 
changed on all sides, and from point to point, for alfistantly 
no fixed ^ rule could he given ; the circles and ? which 
approaching the centre of their deepest part havin^squares 
diminished, and to cross each other in so many dir^ to be 
and to proceed to so many points, that it is without ’ctions, 
exceedingly difficult to find the true proportions for hri doubt 
all to perfection. Yet, having the model — which I inging 
for ail things, they ought not to have committed so gr^ make 

eat ai^ 
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eiror as to attempt constructing all tiiose three sections with 
one centre for the arches; a mistake which has compelled the 
removal of many stones, which we have still the shame and 
expense of taking down. The entire vaulting, with its various 
sections and ornaments, are, like the lowermost part of the 
Chapel, wholly of travertine, a thing not customary in 
Rome.’’ 

The Duke Cosimo, perceiving all these hindrances, no 
longer pressed Michelagnolo to return to Florence, declaring 
that the satisfaction of the master, and the continuation of 
San Pietro, were matters of greater interest to Mm «han any 
other consideration, and begging that Michelagnolo would 
give himself no further anxiety. Whereupon, the latter 
wrote to Yasari, telling him that he thanked the Duke with 
all his heart for that great kindness, and adding, God give 
me grace to serve him with this my poor person, for my 
memory and understanding are gone to await him else- 
where.” The date of tMs letter was August, of the year 
1557. Thus Michelagnolo perceived that the Duke esteemed 
his life and honour more than his presence, which was never- 
theless so highly acceptable to him : all these things, w’ith 
many others which it is not necessary to repeat, we learned 
from letters written by Ms own hand. 

Our artist was now much pressed to make his final 
arrangements known, and as he saw that little was done at 
the building (although he had partly advanced the internal 
frieze of the windows, and the double columns outside, which 
form the circle above the round Cornice whereon the 
Cupola is to be placed, as will be related hereafter),^ he was 
encouraged by his best friends, as the Cardinal di Carpi, 
Messer Donato Giannotti, Francesco Bandini, Tommaso de® 
Cavalieri, and Lottino ;t nay, he was even constrained by 
them, to make at least a model of thfe Cupola ; since, as he 
might percei^ ^ the erection of the same was sufiering delay. 
Several mr% % elapsed nevertheless, before he could resolve 
on anyth; ; at length he made a beginning, and by degrees 
produce'4^'' model in clay, to the end that after this, 

Tills is the beautiful drum of travertine, some of the stones of which 
having shown cracks in certain parts, no man knows how or when prc^ 
duced, gave rise to the report that the cupola was about to iSoltort. 

-f* Author of the Avertimenii OwUu 
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and 1}y the aid of the plans and sections which he had like'* 
wise prepared, there might eventually be made a much larger 
one in wood. Such a model was accordingly constructed 
in somewhat less than a year, and under Miehelagnolo's 
guidance, by Maestro Giovanni Franzese, who worked at the 
same with much zeal and care. The dimensions and minute 
proportions of this smaller structure, measured by the ancient 
Homan palm, corresponded in every particular wnth those of 
the great Cupola, all the parts being executed with extreme 
nicety; the members of the columns, the bases, capitals, doors, 
windows, cornices, ressanlts, and every other minutia, being 
represented in such sort that no better work of the kind 
could be effected. It may indeed be affirmed that, not in all 
Christendom, nor indeed through the whole world, is there a 
grander or more richly decorated structure than will be that 
BOW in question. 

And since we have taken the time to notify objects of so 
much less importance, I think it will be our duty as well as 
profitable to our readers, to describe the design according to 
which Michelagnolo proposed to construct this Church and 
Cupola ; wherefore, with such brevity as we may,^ we will 
give a simple narration thereof, to the intent that if, which 
may God not permit, this undertaking should continue to be 
impeded in the lifetime of the master, as it has hitherto been, 
and should have a similar fate after his death, so shall my writ- 
ings, such as they may he, avail to assist the faithful executors 
of his designs, and restrain the malignity of those presuming 
persons ivho may desire to alter them,'!' they may also en- 
lighten and give pleasure as well as aid to those who love 
and delight in these vocations. - 

To commence then, I say that, according to the model 
made under the directions of Michelagnolo, the internal 
diameter will be a hundred and eighty-six palms ^ from 
wall to wall, reckoning above the great circular cornice in 
travertine, which passes around the inside and rests on the 
four double piers, or pilasters ; these rise from the floor with 
their carved capitals of the Corinthian Order, being with 
their architrave, frieze, and cornice, also in travertine. This 
cornice turning around the great recesses, reposes on the 

t “ It has indeed been changed, nevertheless,” remarks Bottaxi. ^ Th® 
Cro^ vhich Michael Angelo made Greek is now Latin ; and if it be thus 
Tkk the essential form iuoFe are of the detadlA T’ 
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four large arches, those of the three niches, and that of the 
entrance namely, which form the Cross of the Church 
From that point upwards commences the Cupola itself, whim 
springs from a basement of travertine, with a platform six 
palms broad, forming a wall or passage around the buildins:. 
That basement presents a circle in the manner of a well the 
thickness thereof being thirty-three palms eleven inc!ie<, 
the height to the upper cornice eleven palms ten inches; the 
upper comice is about eight palms, and it projects about 
six palms and a half. Through this basement there are 
made four entrances by which the ascent to the Cupola is 
commenced, and these are placed above the arches of tlie 
Tribunes, the thickness of the basement being divided into 
three parts. The innermost division measures fifteen palms, 
the outermost eleven palms, and that in the middle seven 
palms eleven inches, which make the thirty-three palms 
eleven inches before mentioned. 

The middle portion of the basement is unencumbered and 
serves as a passage, its height is equal to twice its bread tii, 
it has a coved ceiling, and in the line of the four entrances it 
has eight doors, each joined by four steps, one leads to the 
level of the cornice of the first basement, which is six and a 
half palms broad, another conducts to the inner cornice, eight 
and three quarters palms broad, which encircles the Cupola. 
These doors give commodious access to the inside as well as 
outside of the edifice. The distance from one to another 
forms the segment of a circle of two hundred and one palms, 
and these being four, the entire circle is one of eight hundred 
and four palms. This basement, whereon repose the columns 
and pilasters, and which forms the interior frieze of the 
windows, is fourteen palms one inch high, and on the out- 
side there is a slight cornice above and below, which does 
not project more than ten inches, and is entirely of travertine, 
t- In the thickness of the third part, above that of the interior, 
P^and which we have described as being fifteen palms broad, 
yc^there is a staircase four and a quarter palms broad in eaeli 
>5 quarter of the circle ; it has two branches, the one turning 
\o'one way and the other in the opposite direction ; these 
lo^taircases lead to the level of the columns, above which, and 
"-'immediately over the centre of the basement, there rise 
eighteen * large piers entirely of travertine, each adorned 

^ Sirce the drum is octagonal, there cannot be more than sixteen pier# 
— Flor.. 1832-8. 
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with two columns on the outside and two pilasters witMsij 
as will be mentioned hereafter, and between these the whole 
space is left for the -windows which are to give light to the 
Cupola. 

On the side looking towards the centre of the Cupola these 
great piers present a surface of thirtj-six palms, hut on the 
other side of nineteen and a half palms only,* each has two 
columns on the exterior side, the dado at the foot of these 
measuring eight palms and three quarters, and eight and 
a half palms in height ; the base is five palms eight inches 
broad, and .... palms eleven inches high ; the shaft 
of the columns has forty-three and a half palms in height ; 
the diameter is five palms six inches at the base, and above 
four palms nine inches : the Corinthian capital is six and a 
half palms high, or with the mouldings nine palms. Three 
quarters only of these columns are seen, the fourth being let 
into the corner, but in the centre there projects a pilaster, 
which forms an acute angle ; between the pilasters is, an 
entrance forming an arched doorway, five palms broad and 
thirteen palms five inches higli, but above this level it is 
filled in with solid masonry even to the capitals of the 
columns and pilasters, being united with two other pilasters 
similar to those which form the acute angle beside the 
columns, and these decorate the sides of the sixteen windows 
constructed around the circle of the tribune, each window 
having a clear light twelve and a half palms wide, and about 
twenty-twm palms high. 

The windows are adorned on the outside by an architrave 
of varied character two palms and three quarters broad, and 
on the outside they are in like manner decorated with a 
similarly varied range of pediments and arches intermingled, 
being broader without and narrower within, for the purpose 
of increasing the light ; they are lower also inside than 
out, to the end that they may throw light on the frieze and 
cornice. Each window is enclosed between pilasters cor- 
responding in height to the columns on the outside, so that 
there are thirty-six columns without and thirty-six pilasters 
within over the pilasters on the inside is the architrave, 

* In other vords, they are thirty-six palms broad, and nineteen and a 
half deep. — Gennan Edition of Vasari, 

t For the reasons given respecting the piers, this must be thirty-two.*— 
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wMcli is four palms five inclies Ligls, wliile t!:e frcze is foar 
palms and a half, the cornice being fonr palms and two thirds* 
with a projection of five palms ; and over tlii- is a range of 
balosters, to the end that one may walk around in securitv.* 
For the more commodious ascent to the platform w'Lence the 
columns ascend, there is another flight of step>, with twc 
branches, which rise to the summit of the colrmin?, capitals* 
architrave, frieze, and cornice ; so that this staircase, without 
interrupting the light of the -windows, passes at the -upper 
end into a spiral stair of the same breadth until it attains 
to the platform, whence the Cupola begins to turn. 

All these arrangements, divisions* and decorations are so 
varied, commodious, strong, and rich, the base gives such 
effectual support to the tw'o vaults of the Cupola wMch are 
turned upon it, the -whole work is so admirably conceived and 
so ably executed, that the eyes of one who understands and is 
capable of judging, can see nothing more graceful, more 
beautiful, or more ingenious. As to the masonry, and all 
that respects the stability of the work, every part has 
received the utmost strength and power of duration, while 
infinite judgment is displayed in the conduits for carrying 
off winter by concealed channels, and in every other minutia: 
at a -word, thetvhole work, so far as it has hitherto proceeded, 
is brought to such perfection that all other edifices shrink 
into nothing when compared therewith. Very deeply it is 
to be regretted that those in power have not put everything 
into Michelagnolo’s hands, to the end that before the death 
of this extraordinary man w^e might have had this iinmen.-e 
and beautiful erection completed. Up to this point Miehel- 
agnolo has finished the masonry of the building, it now 
remains that we commence the vaulting of the Cupola, of 
which, since we have the model, we will continue to describe 
the arrangement as he has left it to us. The centres of the 
arches are directed on three points which form % triangle m 
helow. 

A B 
C 

The lowermost, or point C, determines the form, height, 
and width of the first half circle of the Tribune, t which 

* These balustrades have not been erected. 

t Vasari calls the Cupola a ^ Tribune,*^ almost throngbout the turo/i uf 
tMs description. — JSd, Fior^ 1832-8. 

VOX,. V. 'i 
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Michelagnolo lias ordered to be constructed of well-baked 
bricks, the thickness giTcn to the wall being four palms and 
a half above as well as below, leaving a space in the middle 
which is four palms and a half wide at the foot, and this is to 
be occupied by the stairs leading from the cornice, whereon 
are the balustrades, to the lantern ; the arch of the interior 
of the second vaulting, which is broader below and nai-rower 
above, proceeds from the point B, which gives four palms 
and a half as the thickness of the lower part. The last arch 
which represents the ooter side, and is also enlarged below 
while it is restricted above, departs from the point A. ^ At 
the upper part this arch gives the entire space in which are 
tiie stairs, whose height is of eight palms, so that men can 
walk upright therein^ the thickness of the vault being 
gradually diminished to the extent that, while it has four palms 
and a half at the foot, it has three palms and a half only at 
the head. The vaultings, exterior and interior, are so well 
conjoined and connected that one supports the other ; of the 
eight parts into which it is divided at the base, four are left 
hollow above the arches, to diminish the weight, while the 
four others are hound and secured to the piers in such sort 
that their durability may well extend to all time. 

The central stairs between the two vaultings are made in 
the following manner. Those 'which start from the point 
whence the vault springs have each two branches, and pro- 
ceeding through one of the sections they cross each other in 
the form of the letter X, until they attain the summit of the 
vaulting over the centre of the arch C. Having thus 
ascended the half of this arch by a direct line, the remainder 
is commodiously surrounded by a flight which turns easily, 
until the summit, whence the lantern commences, is attained ; 
around this there is a smaller range of double pilasters and 
windows similar to those in the interior, all corresponding 
with that diminution of the compartments which takes place 
above the piers, as will be described below. 

Over the first great cornice within the tribune commence 
those concave compartments into which the vaulting is divided 
and which are formed by sixteen projecting ribs; these have 

* Tiie complaints of all commentators, Italian and German alike, as to 
the oljksciirity of this descripdon, are here renewed with increased energy, 
but the elucidations they attempt cann t be reprad- 'jftd in this place, and w« 
«mtent omselves with refenring our reader to the authorities before cited. 
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tlie width of two of those pilasters which separate the windows 
placed under the vault of the Cupola at their base, bat they 
constantly dirninish up to the openins' for tiie lantern i they 
rest on a pedestal of breadth equal to their own and twf-'lve 
|va!iiis iiigh, based on the platform of the cornice passes 

around the tribune; over this and between t!;e r:,’4 are 
eight large jvals, each twenty-nine palms higin wi:iie at;- >ve 
them is a range of rectangular compartments twentv-lhr.r 
palms high and somewhat broader at the lower than the 
upper edge ; but ivhere the ribs approach each other more 
nearly, then come circles, fourteen palms liigh, over each 
square, so that there are eight ovals, eight squares, and eight 
circles; each range being less deeply concave, as well as 
smaller than that beneath it : a most rich and beaiitifui 
design, Michel agnolo proposing to form the ri!)S, and 
framework of all these compartments in carved work of 
travertine.* 

There remains that w^e mention the superficies and orna- 
ments of the exterior vaulting, which rises from a. basement 
twenty-five palms and a half high, reposing on a socle which 
has a projection of two palms, as have the mouldings at the 
head. The master proposed to cover the wht»le roof with 
lead, as was done for the old Church of San Pietro, he divided 
'it into sixteen spaces, which commence at the point where 
the double columns end, and are placed between ti.eni; in the 
centre of each space he formed two windows, making, thirty- 
two in all, and serving to light the stairca^rs between the 
two vaultings : to these he added projecting corbels support- 
ing the segment of a circle; the whole forming a kind of roof 
which serves to throw off the rain. In the line of the 
columns and in the centre of the space betw^een them, the 
ribs were made to spring from that point where the cornice 
ends, they were broader at the base and narrower at the 
summit ; sixteen in all, and of five palms in width. In the 
centre of each there vras a channel formed, a palm and a 
half broad, and in this were stairs of about a palm high, by 
which an ascent can be made to the opening left for the lan- 
tern. These are to be of travertine, constructed in such sort 
as shall defend them from the effects of the frost and rain. 

The design for the Lantern makes that structure diminish 

♦ In this, as well as in every other part,** remarks a German writer 
“ niaity changes have 1,‘mi made.'** 
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in the same proportion with ali the other par^ of the worh, 
becoming gradually smaller in exact measure, ar d ultimately 
closing with a small temple having round columns, which 
stand in pairs, as do those below ; they have pilasters behind 
them, and rest on a socle, so that one can pass around from 
pilaster to pilaster, looking down upon the w^indows, the 
the interior of the cupola, and the church. An architrave 
"with frieze and cornice surrounds the whole, and projects over 
the two columns, immediately above which are spiral shafts 
and niches, rising together to the sunamit of the coping, 
'Which begins to contract at about one third of their height 
in the manner of a circular pyramid, until it reaches to 
where the ball and cross are to form the completion of the 
structure. I might here add numerous details, such as the 
precautions taken against earthquakes, the conduits for water, 
the various lights and other commodious arrangements, but 
I refrain, since the work is not yet hnished, and it shall 
suffice me to have touched on the principal parts. All the 
details, moreover, are within reach of the reader’s eyes, and 
can be seen ; this slight sketch 'will therefore be sufficient to 
inform such as know nothing of the building.^ 

The completion of this model was a great satisfaction, not 
only to the friends of Miehei&gnolo but to all Rome ; he con- 
tinued to direct the works until the death of Pope Paul 
IV'. ; and when Pius lY. was chosen in his place, that Pon- 
tiff, although emplojdng Piero Ligorio, who was architect of 
the Vatican, to construct the little Palace in the wood of the 
Belvedere, yet made many offers of service and shelved 
much kindness to Michelagnolo. The ][£ofi&~proprio of Paul 
III., Julius III., and Paul lY., in respect to the fabric of San 
Pietro, was confirmed by His Holiness, who likewise restored 
a poriion of those allowances which our artist had lost during 
the Pontificate of Paul lY. He employed him in many of 
his own buildings, and during his reign the works of San 
Pietrolikewise proceededbusily. Among other things Michel- 
agnola was required to prepare the design for a monument 
to the memory of the Pope’s brother, the Marquis of Marig- 
nano, which the Cavaliere Lione Lioni of Arezzo, an excel- 
lent sulptor and the friend of Michelagnolo, was commissioned 

* For miBUte details our reacleib may consult Ferrabosco, Libra deU* 
ArcMtettura di Sm Pktro del ^nito col dis^no di MiChad 

Bwmarroti^ Rome, 1630 . 
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to <M>iistruct in the Cathedral of Milan, as will be r4ated in 
its due place. 

About the same time the Cavaliere Liori made the 
Portrait of Michelagnolo, (a very close resera blane*^ ) in a 
medal; on the reverse of which, and in coniplimt^nt to the 
master, was a blind man led by a dog, -with the fjhowing 
.egend : — 

DOCEBO INIQUOS VIAS TVAS, ET IMPII AD TE CONT CI-TEMrr;. 

This pleased Michelagnolo greatly,* and he present 
Lioni with a model in wax of Hercules killing Ant® as, 
accompanied by several of his designs. Of Michelagnolo u'e 
have no other portrait except two in painting, one of wiiick 
is by Bugiardino, and the other by Jacopo del Conte, with 
an alto-rilievo in bronze by Danieilo Rieciareili ; but from 
that of the Cavaliere Lione there have been made so many 
copies, that I have myself seen a vast number both in Italy 
and other countries. 

In the same year, Griovanni Cardinal de' Medici, son of 
Duke Cosimo, went to Rome to receive the Hat from Pope 
Pius IV., when Vasari, who was his friend and servant, 
determined to go with him, remaining there willingly for a 
month to enjoy the society of Michelagnolo, whom lie held 
verv dear, and visited constantly. \ asari had taken with 
him, by order of his Excellency, the model in wood of the 
Ducal Palace of Florence, together with the Design;^ icr the 
new Apartments, which had been built and painted b}' idni- 
self. Tiiese models and designs Michelagmlo desired to s* t\ 
since, being old, he could not visit the works ; 

they were extensive, varied J^^d replete with divers ^inven- 
tions and phantasies, exhibiting Stories of Uranus, Saturn, 
Ops, Ceres, Jupiter, Juno, and Hercules: each apartment 
leing adorned ivith histories, in numerous compartments, of 
one of those Gods. The apartmtmts beneath these were dec«i- 
rated with stories from the Lives of Heroes belonging to the 
U'ouse of Medici, beginning with Cosimo the EHer.t and 
proceeding through the times of Lorenzo, Leo X., C'kmnit 
Vil. ; the Signor Giovanni, J the Duke Alessandro, ami, 

* For details respecting the medals struck ia honour of Michael Anj-elo, 
see the notes of Manni, to the Vita by Gondiri. See ala© liita, Famtg.ia 
lUm'fri Fialiane. 

f Cosmo, Pater Pairiit. 

I Giovanni delle Barrie Nere, father of Cosmo !• 
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finally, of Duke Co si mo. There were portraits of these person* 
agest moreover, with those of their sons, and of many among 
the renowned of old times, whether distinguished for states- 
manship, in arms, or for their learning, and being almost all 
portraits taken from the life. A Dialogue written hy Vasari, 
in which the whole of these paintings were explained, and 
i:he connexion of the fables in the upper rooms, with the 
histories in the lower apartments set forth, Tvas read by 
Annibale Caro to Michelagnolo, who was much pleased with 
the same. This Dialogue, Vasari proposes to publish, when 
he shall find time to do so.* 

These things caused a discussion to arise respecting the 
Great Hall, which Vasari had desired to alter, because the 
ceiling thereof was too low, giving it a stunted appearance, 
and it had besides too little light. For these causes Vasari 
■wished to raise it, but the Duke had not yet given him leave 
to do so ; it was not that his Excellency feared the cost, but 
he dreaded the danger that there might be in lifting a roof 
thirteen braccia, yet, judicious as he was, he now agreed 
to have the opinion of Michelagnolo on the subject. The 
model of the Hall in its early condition was then laid before 
the master, as was also that of its improved state, with all 
the Stories designed as they were to be painted therein. 
Having examined all this, Michelagnolo was so much pleased 
that he became rather the partizan than the judge of the 
work, the rather as all the precautions taken for the security 
and promptitude of its execution were also apparent to his 
perceptions ; and when Vasari returned to Florence, Michel- 
agnolo wwote by him to the Duke, declaring that his Excel- 
lency ought to execute that undertaking, which he affirmed 
to be worthy of his greatness. 

Now' Duke Cosimo himself also repaired that same year to 
Rome with his consort, the Duchess Leonora, when Michel- 
agnolo w'ent to see his Excellency, "who received him with 
much favour, causing Mm, from respect to Ms great genius, 
to be seated near himself, and conversing "with him very 
familiarly of all the w'orks in painting and sculpture wMch 
he had commanded to be performed, and still proposed to 
execute in Florence, more especially of the Hall above-men- 
tioned- Michelagnolo then encouraged Cosimo anew to that 

* It iras pnblishal at Florence in 1588, by Giorgio Yasari, the nephei* 

wirantbor. 
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Biidertaking, expressing Ms regret that lie was liimsdf no 
longer young enough to do Mm serviee, for he did truly love 
that Prince. Among other things, the Duke told him ]:ow 
he had discovered the method of working porphyry,, and as 
Alichelagnolo did not believe that possible, lii- Excellency 
sent him the Head of Christ, executed in porphyrv by 
sculptor Francesco del Tadda (as we have said in' the frst 
chapter of our Theories)^ which astonished him greatly. 
Michelagnolo visited the Duke several times afterwanis, 
during the stay of the latter in Rome, to the great satis- 
faction of both; and when the most illustrious Don Fraiiep-eo 
de’ Medici, son of Duke Cosimo, was in Rome a short time 
afterwards, the master visited him likewise; being mneii 
pleased with the respect and affection shown to him by tlie 
noble Prince, who always spoke to him with uncovered head : 
so great was his reverence for that extraordinary man. To 
Tasari, Michelagnolo wmote, declaring, that it gritvefi him 
to be so old and infirm that be could do nothing for Lis Ex- 
cellency, and he went about Rome looking for some fine piece 
of antiquity, that he might send the same to Florence as a 
present for that Signore. 

About this time Pope Pius required from Michelagnolo a 
design for the Porta Pia, and the master made liim tiiree. all 
singularly beautiful. Of these the Pontiff chose the least 
costly, and this has been erected, to the great credit of the 
artist.* Finding, moreover, that His Holiness w’oiild gladly 
have the other gates of Rome restored, he made numerous 
designs for the same, as he also did one, at the request cf 
Pope Pius, for the new Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli 
constructed in the Baths of Diocletian, when that building 
was brought into the service of Christians. The design of 
Mchelagnolo surpassed those of many other excellent areiii- 
tects, by^ the singular consideration displayed therein for the 
requirements of the Carthusian monks, who have now nearly 
completed the edifice. His Holiness, wdth all the prelates 
and those of the Court who have seen it, have indeed been 
amazed at the judgment with which he has availed liimself 
of the whole skeleton of those Baths, wheieof he has made a 
Church with so beautiful an entrance, that the expectation of 
thQ architects has been much surpassed, to the infinite lionoui 

* The Porta Fia has never been finished. 
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of tiie master.^ He designed a Ciborium for the Sacrament 
also, which the Pope desired to have made for this church ; 
it has been executed, for the most part, bj Jacopo Ciciliano, 
an excellent artist in bronze, whose castings succeed so well 
and are so delicately fine, that they require but little chisel- 
ing, for in this respect Jacopo is a distinguished artist, and 
greatly pleased Michelagnolo. 

How the Florentines in Rome had often talked of begin- 
ning in good earnest to set about tbe Church of San Gio- 
vanni in the Strada Giulia. All the heads of the richest 
families among them assembled with that view, promising to 
contribute according to their means for that purpose, and a 
good sum of money was got together. A discussion then 
arose as to whether it were better to pursue the old plans or 
to have something newer and better ; when it was at length 
determined that a new edifice should be raised on the old 
foundations ; the care of the whole being committed to three 
persons, Francesco Bandini, Uberto Ubaldini, and Tommaso 
de’ Bardi. By these persons an application for a design was 
made to Michelagnolo, to whom they represented that it was 
a disgrace for the Florentines to have spent so much money 
without any profit, adding, that if his genius did not avail 
to finish the work, they should he wholly without resource. 
The master assured them, with the utmost kindness, that the 
design they required should be the first thing he would lay 
hand on ; remarking, moreover, that in this his old age he 
was glad to be occupied with things sacred, and such as 
might contribute to the honour of God. He furthermore 
declared, that it rejoiced him to do something for his own 
people, to whom his heart was ever true.f 

At this time Michelagnolo had with him the Florentine 
sculptor Tiberio Calcagni, a youth who greatly desired to 
improve in his art, and who, having gone to Rome, had also 
given his attention to architecture. Being pleased with his 
manners, Michelagnolo had given him the Pieta which he 
had broken, as we have said, witii a head of Brutus in 
marble, larger than life, which he had copied, at the request 
of his friend Messer Donato Giannotti, for the Cardinal 

* The building was altered in 1749 by the architect Vanvitelli, an ahaj 
being constructed in the place of the principal entrance and other chai:ge(«^ 
which are mnrh to be regretted, being also made. 

f For details respecting this affair, see Gave, Carteggio, yoL hL 
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Eidolfi, from a cornelian of the highest antiquity helonging 
to Messer Giuliaiio Cesarino; a beautiful thing it is, and 
this he now desired that Tiberio should finish.’**' He could, 
indeed, no longer execute the more delicate parts of his 
architectural designs, and therefore employed Tiberio, who 
was a modest and well-conducted youth, to complete them 
under his direction. For this church, therefore, he now 
required him to take the ground-plan of the original founda- 
tion which he brought to 3»Iichelagnolo ; the latter instantly 
caused him to inform the Commissioners, who did not expect 
to find anything yet accomplished, that he had fuifiiled their 
wishes, showing them at the same time five plans of beautiful 
churches, which surprised them greatly. He then bade them 
choose one ; but they refused, preferring to abide by his own 
decision. Yet, the master insisting that they should make a 
selection, they all with one accord declared for the richest ; 
whereupon ^^ichelagnolo is reported to have told them, that 
if they brought that design to completion they would do 
more than either Romans or Greeks had ever done in their 
best of times ;t words which certainly never proceeded from 
his mouth, neither at that time nor at any other, seeing that 
he was always most reserved and modest. 

It was finally determined that Michelagnolo should direct 
the work, tvbile Tiberio should execute it, and the Commis- 
sioners, to whom our artist promised his best services for 
the church, w’ere entirely satisfied with that arrangement. 
The plan w’as then given to Tiberio, that he might copy it in 
all parts, wdth due order ; and the master commanded that 
a model in clay should be prepared, which he show’ed 
Tiberio how to fix up firmly. This, which was of eight 
palms, Tiberio completed in ten days, and it pleased all the 
Florentine community ; 'wherefore they caused him after- 
wards to make one in wood, tvhich is nowr in their Consolate,! 
and a beautiful church it is as ever man beheld, grand, rich, 
and varied. The building 'was commenced accordingly ; but 
wdien five thousand crowns had been expended thereon, the 
works ceased for lack of funds to Michelagnolo’s infinite 

* The l)ust, which was never finished, is now in the Florentine G ilkry 
^of the Uffizj. 

t Or this may be read, more than eithet Romans or Greeks had doiNi 
§ar their temples.*’ 

J According to Bottaii this model perished in a fire 
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vexation.* He then procured for Tiberio the commissioii to 
finish, under his direction, a Chapel which the Cardinal of 
Santa Fiore had commenced in the church of Santa Maria 
Mao-«nore ; hut this also remained unfinished at the death 
of the Cardinal, of Michelagnolo, and of Tiberio himself ; 
the early demise of the latter being an event much to be 
regretted. 

Michelagnolo had been seventeen years in the Fabric of 
San Pietro, and the Commissioners had more than once at- 
tempted to remove him, but not succeeding, they laboured 
continually to throw obstacles in his way, hoping to weary 
his patience, seeing that he was now old, and could endure 
but little. At this time it chanced that Cesare da Castel 
Durante, overseer of the works, died ; when Michelagnolo, 
to the end that the building should not suffer, and^ until he 
could find a successor after his own heart, sent Luigi Caeta 
thither in his place, a very young man certainly, but not 
without experience. Some of the Commissioners had, how- 
ever, been frequently trying to bring Nanni di Baccio Bigio 
into that undertaking, he having urged them much to do 
so,i- and promising great things ; they now, therefore, think- 
ing of managing everything in their own fashion, sent away 
Luigi Gaeta, when j\Bchelagnolo, much displeased by this, 
would no longer go to San Pietro ; and they, the Commis- 
sioners, then began to give out that a substitute must be 
provided, he being able to do no more, and having himself 
declared, as they said, that he would no longer trouble him- 
self with that work. These things coming to Michelagnolo’ s 
ears, he sent Daniello Ricciarelli of Yolterra, to the Bishop 
Ferratino, one of the Commissioners, who had told Cardinal 
Carpi that Michelagnolo had assured a servant of his that 
he would have no more to do with the building. Daniello 
now informed the Bishop that it was not Michelagnolo’ s wish 
to give it up ; but Ferratino replied that he was sorry the 
master had not made his purpose known, adding neverthe- 
less that a substitute was needful, and that he would have 
gladly accepted Daniello himself, a reply with which 
Michelagnolo appeared to be satisfied. The bishop then 

♦ The Church vas ultimately finished by Giacomo della Porta.— 

t For detahsof much interest respecting this aSmr, see Gaye, Cartes gio^ 
IkCL, vol. iiL 
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gave tlie rest of fhe Commissioners to nnderstancl, in the 
name of Michelagnolo, that a substitnte was to he appointed ; 
but instead of presenting Danielio, be put forward Naniii 
Bigio in liis place : the latter was accordingly accepted and 
installed, nor had any long time elapsed before lie caused a 
scaffolding to be raised from the Pope's stables whicL are on 
the side of the hill, to the great apsis which Itnjks towards 
that side, declaring that too many ropes were cunsamed in 
drawing up the materials, and that it would be better to 
raise them by means of his scaffolding. 

Being made acquainted with this proceeding, Mi( helagnolo 
repaired to the Pope, whom he found on the Piazza of tlie 
Capitol ; and speaking somewhat loudly, His Holiness made 
him enter a room, when the master exclaimed. lluly 
Father! a man of whom I know nothing has been placed by 
the Commissioners in San Pietro as my substitute, but if 
they and your Holiness are persuaded that I can linger 
fulfil my office, I -will return to take my rest in Fk^rence, 
where I shall be near that great Prince 'who has so often 
desired my presence, and can finish my life in my owm house; 
^Therefore I beg the good leave of your Holiness to departff* 
The Pope, '^vffiom that proposal did not please, simglit to 
pacify the master wnth kind w-ords, and bade him come to 
Araceli on the following day, to talk of the matter. Having 
there assembled the Commissioners, His Holiness inquired tlie 
cause of these things ; and they, declaring that the building 
was in danger of being ruined by the errors committed 
therein, which he knew -was not the case, the Pope com- 
manded Signor Gabrio f Scierbellone to examine tlie struc- 
ture, and require hsanni, 'vvho had made these assertions^ 
to show tvliere the errors might be found. 

The master being examined accordingly, and Signor Gabrio 

* A singular obseiration of Michael Angelo in respect to hh leamns 
for not returning to Florence, inll be found in the well-knowni 
grapJiy of Benvenuto Cellini, who relates that when he pressed Miehaei 
Angelo to return, on the part of Duke Cosimo, the roaster looked 
fixedly into his face, and with a meaning smile replied, ^ And you, Benve- 
nuto, how do you like abiding with him P' ^ This smile and question,” 
remarks an Italian writer, ** need no comment and if the reader 
wid recall the fate of the hapless Sforza Ainiem, mentioned in voL iv. of 
the present work, p. 321 , note H. he wid perhaps agree with our author’i 
4W>mpatiiot, that no comment Is required, 

f Agabrio, as he is subsequently called. 
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finding all tlie reports to be false and maiignaiit, Nanni was 
dismissed with few compliments, and in the presence of many 
nobles, being reproached at the same time with the destruc- 
tion of the Bridge of Santa Maria, and with having promised 
to clean the Harbour of Ancona at small cost, whereas he 
bad injured that Port more in one year than the Sea had 
ever done in ten. And this was the 'end of Nanni Bigio’s 
employment in San Pietro,^ where Michelagnolo had employed 
seventeen years merely in the care of so fixing the arrange- 
ment of all its parts, that they should not be altered ; the 
envious persecutions to which he was subjected, making him 
fear that changes in the building might be effected after his 
death : but he has thus brought things to such a state, that 
the work has now a fair prospect of being securely completed. 
By all this we see that God, vrho protects the good, has 
defended him while be lived, having extended Ms band over 
the fabric and the master, even to his death. Then Pope 
Pius IV., who survived him, commanded the superintendents 
to alter nothing that Michelagnolo bad arranged ; while Pius 
V., his successor, continued with even greater authority, to 
command that the designs of Michelagnolo should be followed 
•with unvarying exactitude, nay, when the architects Piero 
Ligorio, and Jacopo Vignola, were directing the fabric, he 
caused the former, who presumptuously proposed certain 
changes, to be dismissed wdth little honour, and the whole 
charge was then made over to Vignola. 

That Pontiff was indeed as zealous for the honour of the 
edifice, as for the glory of the Christian faith; and in the 
year 1565, when Vasari went to pay his respects to His 
Holiness — as well as in the next year, when he was again 
summoned to Rome — the Pontiff spoke of nothing but the 
regard that was to be paid to the designs left by Michelagnolo; 
and, to obviate all disorder, he commanded Vasari to repair 
to the Bishop Ferratino, in company with Messer Guglielmo 
Sangalletti. the private treasurer of His Holiness, on the part 
of Pope Pius, and to direct that prelate, who was chief of the 
builders, on ail occasions to guide himself by the important 
records and memoranda which V asari would give liim ; to the 
end that no malignant or presumptuous person should ever 
prevail to alter a single point of those arrangements made by the 
admirable genius of Michelagnolo. On this occasion, Messer 
♦ He was ailerwards re-instated. See Gaye, loc. cit. 
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Giovambatiista Altovitij a good friend of Vasari and of tfaese 
arts, was also present, and when Ferratino had heard the 
discourse made to him bj Yasari, he solemnly promised to 
observe, and see observed, every order and arrangement 
left by Michelagnoio, adding that he w'ould himself be the 
protector, defender, and preserver of the labours performed 
by that great man. 

Returning to Michelagnoio himself, I have to relate, that 
about a year before his death, Yasari secretly prevailed on 
Duke Cosimo, to move the Pope, through Messer Averardu 
Ms Ambassador, to the end that since Michelagnoio was now 
much debilitated. His Holiness shculd keep a careful eye oi 
those by whom he was surrounded, and should cause him tc 
be visited at his house, for the due preservation of his designs, 
cartoons, models, and other property, taking measures, in 
the event of any sudden accident, such as may well happen to 
the very old; and this, in order that w’hatever migsit belong 
to, or be needful for, the fabric of San Pietro, the Sacristy 
and Library of San Lorenzo, or the Facade of the last- 
named Church, might not be taken away, as so frequently 
happens, nor were these precautions, which were all duly 
attended to, without a satisfactory result.’® 

In the Lent of this year, Leonardo, the nephew of iMiehel- 
agnolo, resolved to go to Rome, as though divining that his 
kinsman was now^ near the end of Ms Efe, and the promise of 
this visit was all the more w'elcome to the latter, as he ivas 
already suffering from a slow fever. He caused his physician, 
Messer Federigo Donato, to ’write to Leonardo, hastening his 
arrival ; but Ms malady increased, notwithstanding the cares 
of those around Mm : still, retaining perfect self-possession, 
the master at length made Ms will in three words, saying he 
left Ms soul to God, his body to the earth, and his goods to 
Ms nearest relations. He recommended Ms attendants to 
bethink themselves, in the passage from tMs life, of the 
sufferings endured by Our Saviour Christ; and on the I7tli 
of February, in the year 1563, and at 23 o'clock, according to 
the Florentine computation, (in 1564 after that of Rome,) he 
departed to a better iife.f 

* But few drawings were found among the property of Michael^ Angelo, 
his people affirming that he had burnt many of them before his death 
See Gave, loc. cit. 

f Aged eighty-eight years, eleven montiis, and fourteen days. 
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Miclielagnolo found his chief pleasure in the labours of 
art; all that he attempted, however difficult, proving success- 
ful, because nature had imparted to him the most admirable 
genius, and his application to those excellent studies of design 
was unremitting. 'For the greater exactitude, he made 
numerous dissections of the human frame, examining the 
anatomy of each part, the articulations of the joints, the 
various muscles, the nerves, the veins, and all the different 
luinutise of the human form. Nor of this only, but of animals, 
and more particularly of horses, which he much delighted in, 
and kept for his pleasure, examining them so minutely in all 
their relations to art, that he knew more of them than do 
many whose sole business is the care of those animals. These 
labours enabled him to complete his works, whether of the 
pencil or chisel, with inimitable perfection, and to give 
them a grace, a beauty, and an animation, wherein (be it said 
without offence to any) he has surpassed even the antique. 
In his works he has overcome the difficulties of art, with so 
much facility, that no trace of labour appears in them, how- 
ever great may he that which those who copy them find in 
the imitation of the same. 

The genius of Miclielagnolo was acknowledged in his life- 
time, and not as happens in many case.s, after his death only; 
and he was favoured, as we have seen, by Julius IL, Leo X., 
Clement YIL, Paul III., Julius UI.,^ Paul IV., and Pius IV.; 
these Pontiffs having always desired to keep him near them, 
as indeed would Soliman, Emperor of the Turks, Francis, 
King of France, the Emperor Charles V., the Signoria of 
Venice, and lastly Duke Cosimo de’ Medici : all very gladly 
have done, each of those monarchs and potentates having 
offered him the most honourable appointments, for the 
love of his great abilities. These things do rot happen to 
any except men of the highest distinction, but in him all 
the three arts were found in such perfection, as God hath 
vouchsafed to no other master, ancient or modern, in all the 
many years that the sun has been turning round.t 

* Julius III, bore him a strong personal affection. It was that Pontiff 
wbo^ induced Condivi to write the Life of Michael Angelo, of which llii 
Holiness accepted the dedication. 

_ t Let OUT readers be plea^ to remember that Galileo was an infant in 
bis cradle when onr good Giorgio thus wrote, the philosopher not having 
been bom until two dajs before Michael An^jelo died. 
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His powers of imagination were sucli that he 'was fre- 
quently compelled to abandon his purpose, because lie could 
not express by the hand those grand and sublime ideas, 
which he had conceived in his mind, nay, he has spoiled and 
destroyed many works for this cause ; and I know too that 
some short time before his death he burnt a large timber 
of Ms designs, sketches, and cartoons, that none inight see 
the labours he had endured, and the trials^ to wiiich he had 
subjected his spirit, in his resolve not to tall per- 

fection. I have myself secured some drawings Iw his nand, 
which were found in Florence, and are now in iiiy book of 
designs and these, although they give evidence oi his great 
genius, yet prove also that the hammer oi \ ulcan was neces- 
sary to bring Minerva from the head ot Jupiter. He would 
make his figures of nine, ten, and even twelve htaids long, 
for no other purpose than the research ot a certain grace in 
putting the parts together which is not to be tctnnd in tlie 
natural form, and would say that the artist must have his 
measuring tools, not in the hand but in the eye, because the 
hands do but operate, it is the eye that judges; he pursued 
the same idea in architecture also. 

Hone will marvel that Michelagnolo should be a lover of 
solitude, devoted as he was to Art, which demands the whole 
man, with all his thoughts, for herself. He who resigns his 
life to her may w^ell disregard society, seeing that lie is never 
alone nor without food for contemplation ; and whopper shall 
attribute this love of solitude to caprice or eccenmcity, does 
wrong ; the man -who would produce works of merit should be 
free from cares and anxieties, seeing that Art demands earnest 
consideration, loneliness, and quietude ; she cannot permit 
wmndering of the mind. Our artist did nevertheless gi eatly 
prize the friendship of distinguished and learned men, he en- 
joyed the society of such at all convenient seasons, maintaining 
close intercourse with them, more especially with the iEus- 
trious Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, who loved him gi^tly. 
Havin'^ heard that an Arab horse which he possessed was 
much admired for its beauty by Michelagnolo, the-Cardind 
sent it to him as . a present, with ten mules, all laden with 
corn, and a servant to take care of those animals, which the 
master accepted very willingly. The most illustrious Car- 
dinal Pole was also a very intimate friend of ^MidiekgnoH 
who delighted in the talents and virtues of that Pre ate- 
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Tlie Cardinals Farnese and Santa Croce, the latter afterwards 
Pope ^larcelliis, with the Cardinals Ridolfi and Matfeo, Mon- 
signore Bembo, Carpi, and many other Cardinals and Prelates, 
were in like manner among his associates, but need not all 
he named here. Monsignore Claudio Tolomei was one of his 
Intimates, and the Magnificent Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici 
was his gossip, Michelagnolo having been godfather to one 
of his sons. Another of his friends was Messer Bindo 
Altoviti, to whom he gave that cartoon of the Chapel, 
'wherein Noah is represented as inebriated and derided by 
one of Ms sons, while the other two compassionately seek to 
veil the degradation of their father. 

Messer Lorenzo Ridolfi, Messer Annibale Caro, and Messer 
Giovan Francesco Lotdni, of Yolterra, were likewise among 
the friends of Michelagnolo, but more then all the rest did 
he love Messer Tommaso de’ Cavalieri, a Roman gentleman, 
still young and much inclined to these arts. For him, and 
to promote his acquirement ■ of dra’^’ing, he made superb 
cartoons, beautiful heads in red and black chalks, with a 
Ganymede carried to heaven by the Bird of Jove,* a Tityas 
with the Tulture devouring his heart, the Chariot of the 
Sun with Phaeton therein falling into the river Po, and a 
Bacchanalia of Children, each and all of which are most 
admirable. Michelagnolo also made the Portrait of Messer 
Tommaso in a cartoon the size of life; he, 'w^ho never painted 
the likeness of any one either before or after, seeing that he 
hated to take anything from the life, unless it presented the 
very perfection of beauty. These drawings were afterwards 
increased by those wMch Michelagnolo made for Sebas- 
tian© del Piombo, to the end that he might put them into 
colours, and which were obtained by Messer Tommaso, who 
has a great delight in these works, *f which are indeed most 
admirable, and well merit to be kept as he keeps them in the 
manner of relics, but he very liberally permits artists to use 
them at their pleasure. The fiiendships of Michelagnolo 
were al for deserving and noble persons, he having much 


* This was purchased in Florence by our countryman, Bouverie, when 
on his way to Egypt. A picture after this drawing is in the Imperial 
CoIIecdou at St. Petersburg, and there are copies of the drawing at Vienna, 
Bearlin, and Milan, as well as in London. 

t A large portion of these drawings passed ftom the Palazzo Fameae to 
too King of Naples.— jEH. Flor^ 183*2-8. 
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Judgment in all tilings, Messer Tommaso intliiee^l liini to 
execnte numerous drawings for Ms frieiids, aiUMUg others 
an Annunciation in a new manner for the Cardinul <!i Cesi- ; 
this was afterivards painted by ^larcello of ^Mantua, ar/l 
placed in the marble Chapel constructed by tliat I'arjrhrjl 
in the Church of the Pace at Rome. Another Annaneiaticn, 
also painted by Marcello, is in the Church of San G;-‘Vun:d 
Laterano, and the design for this is in the p"3s«e.'^ioii ♦ ; 
Duke Cosimo ; given by Lionardo Buonariuti, ufri-r the 
death of his uncle, to his Excellency, who keeps it like a 
jewel, with a figure of Christ in the Garden, and othrr car- 
toons and sketches from the hand of Micliehigiiolo.'^ T!.e 
Duke also possesses a statue five braccia high, representir.g 
the Goddess of Yictory, with a captive Ipog beneath her : t 
he has besides a group of four Captives, merely rough 
hewn, but which may well serve to teach all men Lt*w 
statues may be extracted from marble without injury to 
the stone. 

The method of proceeding is to take a figure of wax, or 
other firm material, and lay it in a vessel of water, wLicii 
is of its nature level at the surface; the figure being then 
gradually raised, first displays the more salient parts, while 
the less elevated still lie hidden, until, as the form rises, the 
whole comes by degrees into view. In the same manner are 
figures to be extracted by the chisel from the marble, the 
highest parts being first brought forth, till by degrees all rite 
lowest parts appear ; and this was the method pursued by 
Michelagnolo, in these figures of the Captive?,! wliicli Ms 
Excellency would fain see adopted as models by liis 
micians. 

Michelagnolo loved the society of artists, and held mueh 
intercourse with many among them, as, for example, with 
Jacopo Sansovino, II Rosso, Pontormo, Daniello da 1 olterra, 
and the Aretine Giorgio Yasari, to whom he^showed infinite 
kindness. It was by him indeed that Yasari was led to the 
study of architecture, Michelagnolo intending some day to 
make use of his services, and gladly conferring with him on 
matters connected with art. Those who affirm tiiat he was 

* Many of these works, and of incontestable authenticity, axe in th® 
Collection of the Florentine Gallery. 

i* See ante, p. 248, note f. 

j Kow in the Boboli Gardens, 

YOh. T, ® 
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not willing to instruct others are wrong, he would assist all 
with whom he was intimate or who asked his counsels. I 
liive been present many times when this has happened, hut 
I say no more, not desiring to proclaim the defects of others.* 
It is true that he w^as not fortunate with those whom he 
took into his house, having chanced upon disciples wholly 
incapable of imitating their master. The Pistolese, Pietro 
Urlino, had ability but would never give himself the trouble 
to work. Antonio Mini "was sufficiently willing, but had 
not quickness of perception, and when the wax is hard it 
does not take a good impression. Ascanio della Pipa took 
great pains, but no results have been displayed, whether in 
designs or finished works; he spent several years over a 
picture of which hlichelagnolo had given him the cartoon, 
and, at a word, the hopes conceived of him have vanished in 
smoke. I remember that ]5kIichelagnolo, having compassion on 
Ripa’s hard labours, would sometimes help him with his own 
hand, hut it w'as all to little purpose. Had he found a dis- 
ciple to his mind, he would have made studies of anatomy, 
and WTitten a treatise on that subject, even in his old age, 
as he often said to me, desiring to do this for the benefit of 
artists, who are frequently misled by want of knowledge in 
anatomy. But he distrusted his power of doing justice to 
his conceptions with the pen, having little practice in speak- 
ing, although in his letters he expressed Ms thoughts well 
and in few words. He delighted in the reading of our Italian 
poets, more especially of Dante, whom he honoured greatly 
and imitated in his thoughts as well as copied in his inven- 
tions. Like Petrarch also, he was fond of writing madrigals 
and making sonnets, many of which ai’e very serious, and 
have since been made subjects of commentary. Messer 
Benedetto Yarchi, for example, has read an admirable lecturef 
before the Florentine Academy, on that beginning : — 

Non ha Vottimy artisia alcun concetto 
Ch' un marmo solo in se non circonscriva, 

Miehelagnolo sent a large number of these verses to the 
most illustrious Marchesaiia di Pescara, receiving replies 

* GiovaTin’ Bologna, when very young, showed Michael Angelo, then in' 
iiis eightieth year, a model which he had finished with infinite care, but 
the master, passing his fingers over it, altered every part, saving, Learn 
t© sketch before you attempt to finish.^* 

i* Two rather, which were published at Floieace in 1594, 
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both in verse and prose from tliat lady, of wliose "enias ]v‘ 
was as miicli enamoured as slie of Lis. »SL*'“ wl-nt 
tlian once from Yiterbo to Rome to see him. and 31 iclnda^Tii '!o 
designed for her a Pieta, unth. two Angels of indiiite hflztr; 
an admirable work, as is also a figure of Christ vn the 
raising his head to heaven, and commending liis his 

Father;* and one of Onr Saviour at the Well with the W. eenni 
of Samaria, both executed for the ^larchesana. He uehgh"- d 
in the reading of scripture, like a good Christian as 'ne 
"was, and greatly honoured the writings of Fra Gir-jhiino 
Savonarola, whom he had heard in the pulpit He was an 
ardent admirer of beauty for the purposes of art; and from the 
beautiful he knew how to select the most beautiful, a quality 
without which no master can produce perfection; but he was 
not liable to the undue influence of beauty, as his whole life 
has proved. In all things 3Iicheiagnolo was exceedingly 
moderate; ever intent upon his work during the period cf 
youth, he contented himself with a little bread and wine, and 
at a later period, until he had finished the Chapel namely, it 
was his habit to take but a frugal refreshment at the close ci 
his day’s work ; although rich, he lived like a poor man; rarely 
did any friend or other person eat at his table, and he would 
accept no presents, considering that he would be bound 
to any one who offered him such : his temperance kept him 
in constant activity, and he slept very little, frequently 
rising in the night because he could not sleep, and resuming 
his labours with the chisel. 

For these occasions he had made himself a cap of paste- 
board, in the centre of wdiich he placed his candle, 'which 
thus gave him light without encumbering his hands. Yasaii 
had often seen this cap; and, remarking that 3iichelagiiiio 
did not use wax-lights, but candles made of unmixed goat's 
tallow, which are excellent, he sent the master four packets 
of the same, weighing forty pounds. His own senmut pre- 
sented them respectfully in the evening, but Michelagnolo 
refused to accept them; whereupon the man replied : “31essere, 
I have nearly broken my arms in bringing them from tite 
bridge hither, and have no mind to carry them back ; now, 
there is a heap of mud before your door which is thick enough 
to hold them upright, so m e’en stick them up there, and Set 

* Of these works/' observe the Italian coiLmentators,^ there arfi 
copies irmunierable, nearly all of wbicl pretend tc be the origina,. * 

z 2 
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tl>em all a-liglit.’’ But, hearing that, the master bade him lay 
down the caudles, declaring that no such pranks should be 
played before his house. 

lie has told me that, in his youth, he frequently slept in 
his clothes, being wearied with his labours he had no mind 
to undress merely that he might have to dress again. Many 
have accused him of being avaricious, but they are mistaken; 
he has proved himself the contrary, whether as regards his 
works in art or other possessions. He presented rich pro- 
ductions of various kind, as we have seen, to Messer Tom- 
maso de’ Cavalieri and Messer Bindo, with designs of 
considerable value to Fra Bastiano : while to his disciple, 
Antonio Mini, he gave designs, cartoons, the picture of the 
Leda, and all the models in clay or wax that ever he had 
made, but which were left in France as we have said. To 
Hherardo Perini, a Florentine gentleman and his friend, lie 
gave three plates of most beautiful heads, which have fallen 
since his death into the hands of the most illustrious Don 
Francesco, Prince of Florence, by whom they are kept as 
tlie gems which they truly are. For Bartolommeo Bellini 
he made the Cartoon of a Cupid kissing his motherTenus; a 
beautiful thing, now at Florence, in the possession of Bellini’s 
heirs. For the Marquis del Yasto, moreover, he made the 
Cartoon of a AhZi 7ne iangei'e; and these two last-mentioned 
works were admirably painted by Pontormo, as we have 
before related. The two Captives he gave to Signor Puberto 
Strozzi; and the Pieta, in marble, which he had broken, to 
Antonio, his servant, and Francesco Bandini. 

Who is it then that shall tax this master with avarice, see- 
ing that the gifts he thus made were of things for which he 
might have obtained thousands of crowns ; to say nothing 
of a fact which I well know, that he has made innumerable 
designs, and inspected buildings in great numbers, without 
ever gaining one scudo for the same ? But to come to the 
money which he did gain: this was made, not by offices 
nor yet by trafficking or exchanges, hut by the labour and 
thought of the master. I ask also, can he be called avaricious 
who assisted the poor as he did, who secretly paid the dowry 
of so many poor girls, and enriched those who served him? 
As witness Urbino, whom he rendered very rich ; this man, 
having been long his disciple, had served hirr> many years 
when Michelagnolo one day said to him, “ When I die what wilt 
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tlioa do?” “Serve some one else,"’ r^-plzed Urbino. “Tiioir 
poor creature I” returned Miebelrigno!.-, I ir.n-t save tliee 
from that;” whereupon he gave hizii two tiun-anri erowiis at 
one time, a mode of proceeding hentting the Czesars and 
high Princes of the %vorld. To Lis !>^pLew Le Liis 
more than once given three and four tliHU'.-iiid crowns at a 
time, and has dually left him ten tiiousand crowns besides 
the property in Rome, 

Michelagnolo had remarkable strength of m-i.-mory, in-:'- 
miich that, after having once seen a work rf any other artist 
fie would remember it so perfectly thaf if it ph-ased lini to 
make use of any portion thereof, he could do so in .'iich a 
manner that none could perceive it. In his youth lie was 
once supping wdtli some pajriters his friends, when they 
amused themselves with trying who could best produce one 
of tlmse figures without design and of intense ugliness, such 
as those wdio know nothing are wont to scniteh on the walls. 
Here his memory came to his aid, he remembered precisely 
the sort of absurdity required, and wliich he had seen on a 
wall; this he reproduced as exactly as if lie had had it before 
ids eyes, surpassing all the painters around him ; a very 
difficult tiling for a man so accomplished in design, and so 
exclusively accustomed to the most elevated and tinislied 
works of mastery as was IMichelagnolo. 

He proved himself resentful, but with good reason, against 
those wdio had done him wrong, yet he never sought tc 
avenge himself by any act of injury or vioknee; very or«lm‘ly 
ill all Ills proceedings, modest in liis deportment, prudent and 
reasonable in discourse, usually earnest and serious, yvt 
sometimes amusing, ingenious, and quick in reply ; many of 
his remarks have been remembered and well merit to be 
repeated here, but I will add only a few of these recollections. 
A friend once speaking to him of death, remarked that 
Michelagnolo’s constant labours for art, leaving him no 
repose, must needs make him think of it with great regret. 

By no means,” replied Michelagnolo, “ for if life be a 
pleasure, yet, since death also is sent by the hand oi the 
game master, neither should that displease us.” lo a citizen 
who observed him standing at Or San ^^lichele, to look 
at the San Marco of Donato, and who inquired what be 
thought of that statue, he replied, that he had never *-een 
a face looking more like tliat of a good man; adding 'll 
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St. Mark looked thus we may safely believe what he has 
written.” Being once shown the drawing of a boy who 
was recommended to his favour, and told, by way of excuse 
for defects, that he had not been long learning, he answered, 
is easy to perceive that” A similar remark escaped 
him when a painter who had depicted a Pieta was found to 
have succeeded badly ; It is indeed a pity/’ observed the 
master. 

When Michelagnolo heard that Sebastiano Veniziano was 
to paint a Monk in the Chapel of San Pietro a Montorio, he 
declared that this would spoil the work ; and being asked 
wherefore, replied, that as the monks had spoiled the world, 
which was so large, it could not be surprising that they 
should spoil that Chapel which was so small.” A painter 
had executed a work with great labour, and spent much time 
over it, but acquired a good sum when it was finished; being 
asked what he thought of the artist, Michelagnolo replied. 

While he is labouring to become a rich man, be will always 
continue a poor painter.” A friend of his who had taken 
orders, arrived in Rome, wearing! he garb of a pilgrim, and 
meeting Michelagnolo, saluted him, but the latter pretended 
not to know him, compelling the monk to tell his name at 
length, when Michelagnolo, feigning surprise at his dress, 
remarked, “ Oh, you really have a fine aspect ; if you were 
but as good witMn as you seem without, it would be well 
for your soul.” The same monk had recommended a friend 
of his own to Michelagnolo, who had given him a statue to 
execute, and the monk then begged him to give something 
more; this also our artist good-naturedly did, but it was 
now found that the pretended friend had made these requests 
only in the certainty that they would not be granted, and 
suffered his disappointment to he seen ; whereupon Michel- 
agnolo declared that such gutter-minded men were his 
abhorrence; and, continuing to take his metaphors from 
architecture, he added, ‘‘channels that have two mouths 
rarely act well.” 

Being asked his opinion of an artist who, having copied 
the most renowned antique marble statues and imitated the 
same, then boasted that he had surpassed the ancients, he 
made answer to this effect : — “ He who walks on the traces 
of another is but little likely to get before him ; and an 
artist who cannot do good of himself, is but poorly able to 
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make g >od use of tlie worKs of others.’’ A certain painter, 

I know not who, had produced a pictiire wherein tliere v:as 
an ox that was better than all besides, when, lieing asked 
why the artist had made that animal more life-like than the 
rest, Michelagnolo replied, "‘Every painter draws himaelf 
well.” Passing one day by San Giovanni, in Florence, Le 
was asked his opinion of the doors, and said, “ They are 
beautiful that they deserve to he used as the gates of Para- 
dise.” Seeing a prince who changed his plans daily, and vas 
never in one mind, he remarked to a friend, The bea'Frf 
this Signore is like a weather-cock ; it turns round w;tii 
every wind that touches it.” Going to see a work in scmp- 
ture which was about to be fixed in its place, the sculptor 
took great pains to arrange the lights, that the work might 
be seen well, when ifichelagnolo said : — “ Do not trGu!>Ie 
yourself : the principal (question is, how it will bear 
light of the Piazza,”— meaning to imply that when a work u 
eiven to public view, the people judge it, %vhetlier good ir 
*^d. There tvas a great prince in Rome w'ho desired to pa^s 
for a good architect, and had caused certain niches to be 
made wherein he meant to place figures ; each recess was 
three times the height of its deptli, with a ring at the 
summit, and here the prince had various statues placed, but 
they did not turn out well. He then asked Mielieliiuiiido 
what he could put into the niches. "" Hang a bunch vf eels 
in that Rinjr,” replied the master. 

With the" Commissioners of San Pietro there was associ- 
ated a gentleman wdio professed to understand Yitruvius, 
and to criticize the works accomplished. "" You have now a 
man in the building who has great genius,” remarked some 
one to Michelagnolo ; “ True,” replied our artist, but he 
has a bad judgment ” A painter had executed a story, lor 
which he had taken so many parts from drawings and otlier 
pictures, that there was nothing in it wHch was not copied : 
this being shown to IMichelagnolo, and his opinion requested, 
he made answer, ‘‘ It is very well ; but at the day oi Judg- 
ment, when every body shall retake its own limbs, wiiat^wiU 
this Story do, for then it will have nothing remaining —a 
warning to those who would practise art that thev should do 
something for themselves. Passing once through Mouena, 
he saw many beautiful figures which the Modanese semptor. 
Maestro Antonio Bigarino, had made of terra-cotta, coloureil 
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to look like marble, which appeared to Mm to he most ex* 
cellent productions ; and as that sculptor did not know how 
to work in marble, he said, If this earth were to become 
marble, woe to the antiques.” 

Miclielagnolo was told that he ought to resent the per- 
petual competition of Nanni di Eaccio Bigio, to which he 
replied *. “ He who strives with those who have nothing 
gains but little.” A priest, who was his friend, said to him, 

’Tis a pity that you have not married, that you might 
have left children to inherit the fruit of these honourable 
toils when Miclielagnolo replied, “ I have only too much of 
a wife in my art, and she has given me trouble enough ; as to 
my children, they are the works that I shall leave ; and if 
tliey are not worth much, they will at least live for some 
time. "Woe to Lorenzo Ghiberti, if he had not made the 
gates of San Giovanni ; for his children and grandchildren 
have sold or squandered all that he left ; but the gates are 
still in their place.” Yasari was sent one night by Pope 
Julius III. to the house of Michelagnolo for a design, and 
the master was then working at the Pieta in marble which 
he afterwards broke, knowing by the knock, who stood at the 
door, he descended with a lamp in his hand, and having 
ascertained what Yasari wanted, he sent Urbino for the 
drawing, and fell into conversation on other matters. Yasari 
meanwhile turned his eyes on a Leg of the Christ on which 
Michelagnolo was working and endeavouring to alter it; but 
to prevent Y asari from seeing this, he suffered the lamp to fall 
from his hand, and they remained in darkness. He then 
called to Urbino to bring a light, and stepping beyond the 
enclosure in which was the work, he remarked : ‘‘ I am so 
old that death often pulls me by the cape, and bids me go 
with him ; some day I shall fall myself, like this lamp, and 
the light of life will be extinguished.” 

With all this he took pleasure in the society of men like 
Menigliella, a rude person and common-place painter of 
Yaldarno, but a pleasant fellow; he came sometimes to see 
IMiclielagnoIo, who made him a design of San Eocco and 
Sant’ Antonio, which he had to paint for the country people; 
and this master, who would not work for kings without 
entreaty, often laid aside all other occupation to make designs 
of some simple matter for Menighella, “ dressed after his own 
mind and fashion,” as the latter would say. Among other 
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things Menighella received from him the model of a Crucifix^ 
which was most beautiful ; he formed a mould from this also, 
whence Menighella made copies in various sub>ta!:<''es, and 
went about the country selling them. This man would some- 
times make Michelagnolo laugh till he cried, more e-pecially 
when he related the adventures he met with; a?, for example, 
how a peasant, who had ordered the figure of San FramorSco, 
made complaints that the painter had given liim a gr*.'y dre?s, 
he desiring to have a finer colour, when hlenighella put a 
pluvial of brocade on the back of the Saint, which gladdened 
the peasant to his heart. 

He favoured, in like manner, the stone-cutter Topolino, 
who imagined himself an excellent sculptor, although, in fact, 
a very poor creature. He passed much time at the quarries 
of Carrara, sending marbles to Michelagnolo, nor did he ever 
despatch a cargo without adding three or four little figures 
from his own hand, at the sight of which MieLelagmilo would 
almost die of laughing. At length, and after his return, lie 
had rough-hewn a figure of Mercury in marble, which he 
was on the point of finishing, when he begged Michelagnolo 
to go and see it, insisting earnestly that he should give his 
true opinion of the work. “Thou art a fool to attempt 
figures, Topolino,” said the master; “for dost thou not see 
that, from the knee to the foot, this Mercury of thine wants 
a full third of a braccio of its due length ? and tliou^ hast 
made him a dwarf and a cripple “ Oh, that is nothing, * 
replied Topolino, “ it it has no other fault I shall find a 
remedy for that, never fear me.” The master laughed again 
at his simplicity and departed; when Topolino, sawing his 
Mercury in two below the knee, fastened a piece of marble 
nicely betw^een the parts, and having thus added the length 
required, he gave the figure a pair of buskins, the iasteniogs 
of which passed beyond the junctures. He then summoned 
the master once more; and Michelagnolo could not but wonder 
as well as laugh, when he saw the resolutions of which those 
untaught persons are capable, when driven by their needs, 
and which would certainly never be taken by the best of 
masters. 

While Michelagnolo was concluding the Tomb of J ulius 
n., he permitted a stone-cutter to execute a terminal figure, 
which he desired to put up in San Pietro in \ incola, directing 
Mm meanwhile by telling him daily, “ Cut away here, 
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“level tfiere,** — “chisel this,*’ — “polish that,” until the 
stone-cutter had made a figure before he was aware of it ; 
hut when he saw what was done, he stood lost in admiration 
of his work. “ What dost thou think of it ?” inquired 
ffichelagnolo. “ I think it verj beautiful,” returned the 
other, “and am much obliged to you.” “And for what ?” 
demanded the artist. “For having been the means of 
making known to me a talent which I did not think I pos- 
sessed.” 

But now, to bring the matter to a conclusion, I will 
only add, that Michelagnolo had an excellent constitution, a 
spare form, and strong nerves. He was not robust as a 
child, and as a man he had two serious attacks of illness, 
hut he was subject to no disease, and could endure much 
fatigue. It is true that infirmities assailed him in his old 
age, hut for these he was carefully treated by bis friend and 
physician, Messer Realdo Colombo- He was of middle 
height, the shoulders broad, and the whole form well-propor- 
tioned. In his latter years he constantly wore stockings of 
dog-skin for months together, and when these were removed, 
the skin of the leg sometimes came with them. Over his 
stockings he had boots of Cordovan leather, as a protection 
against the sw'elling of those limbs, to which he then be- 
came liable. His face was round, the brow square and 
ample, with seven direct lines in it ; the temples projected 
much beyond the ears, which were somewhat large, and 
stood a little off from the cheeks ; the nose was rather 
flattened, having been broken with a blow of the fist by 
Torrigiano, as we have related in the Life of that artist ; the 
eyes were rather small than large, of a dark colour, mingled 
with blue and yellowish points ; the eye-brows had but few 
hairs ; the lips were thin, the lowrer somewhat the larger, and 
slightly projecting ; the chin well-formed, and in fair pro- 
portion to the rest of the face ; the hair black, mingled with 
grey, as was the beard, which was divided in the middle, 
and neither very thick nor very long. 

This master, as I said at the beginning, w^as certainly 
sent on the earth by God as an example for the men of our 
arts, to the end that they might profit by his w^alk in life, as 
well as learn from his works what a true and excellent 
artist ought to he. I, w'ho have to thank God for an infinite 
amount of happiness, such os is rarely granted to those of 
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onr vocation, acconnt it among the greatest of my blessings 
that I was bom while Michelagnolo still live^h'* was foaoci 
worthy to have him for my master, and Ixdng trusted by 
him, obtained him for my friend, as every one knows, and 
as the letters 'which he has written to me clearly prtn-e. To 
his kindness for me I owe it that I have been able to write 
many things concerning him, -which others eouli not have 
related, but which, being true, shall be recorded. Another 
privilege, and one of which he often reminded me, is. that I 
have been in the service of Duke Cosimo. “ Thank God 
for this, Giorgio,” has Michelagnolo said to me ; for to 
enable thee to build and paint, in execution of liis thoughts 
and designs, he spares no expense, and tliis, as thou seest well, 
by the Lives thou hast written, is a thing which few artists 
have experienced.” 

Michelagnolo was followed to his tomb by a concourse of 
all the artists, and by his numerous friends, receiving the 
most honourable sepulture from the Florentine natiun, in the 
Church of Sant’ Apostolo, within a sepulchre of "which 
church he was laid, in the presence of all Rome, His Holiness 
expressing an intention to command that a monument should 
be erected to his memory in St. Peter’s.f 

Leonardo, the nephew of Michelagnolo, did not arrive in 
Rome until all -^vas over, although he travelled post in the 
hope of doing so- When Duke Cosimo heard wduit had 
happened, he resolved that, as he had not been able to do the 
master honour in his life, he would cause his bo‘lv to be 
brought to Florence, -where his obsequies were to be solem- 
nized with all possible splendour ; but the remains of th*? 
artist had to be sent out of Rome in the manner of a bale, 
such as is made by merchants, that no tumult might arise 
in the city, and so the departure of the corpse be pre- 
vented. 

But before the body could arrive, the news of the master*s 
death having been noised abroad, the principal painters, 
isculptors, and architects assembled in their Academy, on the 
requisition of their Prorector, who was at that time Don 

* Condivi repre^nts Raphael as expres^g the same thought, 

f A great honour,” observe Bottari, ** since none but Pontiffs have 
been thus distinguished, with the exception of two Queens, who hav® 
Abandoned thrones for the Catholic fidth.” See also Moreni, Jiiustrmmm 
j^fica-cridca, Ac., &c. 
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Vincenzio Borgliini, they being obliged by tbeir rules to 
solemnize the obsequies of all their brethren. They had 
done this most affectionately, and to' the satisfaction of every 
one, in the case of Fra Gio van- Agnolo Montorsoli, who was 
the hrst that had died after the creation of the Academy ; 
and it was now fitting and proper that they should resolve 
on what was to be done for the due honouring of Buonarroto, 
who had been unanimously elected first Academician and 
head of them all. To this proposal all replied, that, be- 
ing obliged, as they were, to the genius of that great man, 
they desired that nothing should be omitted which could 
contribute to do him honour, but that everything should 
be accomplished in the best manner possible. That de- 
cided, and to avoid the daily assemblage of so many men, 
which was very inconvenient to them, as well as for the more 
effectual arrangement of the preparations, four persons, all 
of eminent reputation and distinguished in their arts, were 
chosen to direct the same. These were the painters Agnolo 
Bronzino and Giorgio Tasari, with the sculptors Benvenuto 
Cellini and Bartolommeo Ammannato ; 'who were appointed 
to consult among themselvesj, and with the Prorector, as to 
all the arrangements to be made ; they being empowered 
to dispose of everything belonging to the Academy : this 
charge they undertook the more willingly, as they saw that 
all the artists, young and old, came forward readily 'with 
offers to prepare, each in his several vocation, such pictures 
and statues as were needed for the ceremony. 

It ivas first resolved that the Prorector and Syndics should 
lay all before the Duke in the name of the Academy, re- 
questing from his Excellency such countenance and aid as 
they might require, the first thing to be asked being per- 
mission for the solemnization of those obsequies in the Church 
of San Lorenzo, which belongs to the illustrious house of 
Medici, and where are the greater part of IMichelagnolo’s 
works in Florence. His Excellency was also requested to per- 
mit Messer Benedetto Yarchi to pronounce the funeral oration, 
to the end that the greatness and excellence of Michelagnolc 
might be suitably set forth in the eloquence of so distin- 
guished a man as was Tarchi, but who, being in the particu- 
lar service of his Excellency,* could not undertake that office 
without Ms permission, although they were certain that he 
In quality of Historiographer. 
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wo lid not of Mmself refuse to do so, beiog most kindly of 
nature as well as mucii attached to the memory of Michel- 
agnolo. All this duly settled, and the Academicians having 
dispersed, the Prorector wrote to the Duke as follows : — 

” The Academy and Company of Painters and Sculptors 
having resolved, if it please your Excellency, to do honour 
in some sort to the memory of Miclielagnolu, not only from 
a consideration of what is due to the genius of him who was, 
perhaps, the greatest master that has ever lived, and one 
more particularly their owm, he belonging to their common 
country, but also as being moved by a sense of the benefit 
accruing to the arts from the perfection of his works, and by 
the obligation laid upon them to prove their gratitude to his 
memory, do hereby repeat this their desire, expressed to 
your most illustrious Excellency in their former epistle, and 
do entreat from you, as their sure resource, a certain amount 
of assistance. I then, being requested by them and being 
(as I think) bound thereto, by the fact that, with your Ex- 
ceUency’s good pleasure, I am again of their company this 
year under the title of your Prorector, am moved to com- 
pliance, as the undertaking appears to me w^orthy of upright 
and grateful men ; but still more as knowing the protection 
extended by your Excellency to the arts, and that in this 
age you are the sole resource and shield of distinguished 
men. Insomuch that you do herein surpass your illustrious 
ancestors, although they also conferred innumerable favours 
on the men of these vocations ; wfitness the Magnificent 
Lorenzo, who, long before his death, caused a statue to be 
erected in the Cathedral to Giotto, with a monument in 
marble to Fra Filippo, + all at his own cost ; to say nothing 
of many other great and noble acts that might be named- 
Considering all these things, I have taken courage to recom- 
mend to your illustrious Excellency the petition of this 
Academy, to the effect that they may duly honour the 
genius of Michelagnolo, who 'was the disciple and especial 
pupil of the School created by the Magnificent Lorenzo. 
For this that they desire to do shall be not^ only to their 
great contentment, but also to the infinite satisfaction of all 
men ; it will, furthermore, be no sEght spur to the professors 

* A bust and inscription rather. 

■f At Spoleto, as related in the Life of Fra FHippo. 
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of these arts, and a proof to all Italy of the high mind and 
great goodness of your most illustrious Excellency, whom 
may G-od long preserve in happiness, for the advantage of 
your people and for the good of art.^ 

To tliis the Duke replied as follows : — 

“Reverend and well-beloved, — The promptitude which 
the Academy has shown, and is showing, in its preparations 
to honour the memory of Michelagnolo Buonarroti, who has 
passed from this life to a better, has consoled us much for 
the loss of so extraordinary a man ; and not only will we 
do as you request, but will endeavour to have his repiains 
brought to Florence, as, according to what we hear, Was his 
own desire. All this we write to the Academy to encorirage 
the members in their purpose of honouring the taleiits of 
that great man in the best manner possible j and so may 
God keep you in joy ” 

Of the letter, or memorial, mentioned above, as addressed 
fey the Academy to the Duke, the following are the words : — 

“Most iLLUSTRioirs, &c. — The Academy and the Men 
belonging to the Society of the Arts of Design, established 
under the grace and favour of your Most Illustrious Excel- 
lency, having heard with what care and zeal you have 
caused the body of hlichelagnolo Buonarroti to be claimed 
fey your ambassador in Rome, have assembled and unani- 
mously resolved to celebrate his obsequies in the best manner 
possible to them. Knowing therefore that your Excellency 
was honoured by Michelagnolo as much as he was favoured 
by your Excellency, they pray you of your infinite goodness 
and liberality to be pleased to permit, first, that the so- 
lemnities shall be held in the Church of San Lorenzo, which 
was built by your ancestors, wherein are so many fine works, 
both in architecture and sculpture, by his hand, and near 
which it is your purpose to erect an abode which, for the 
Academy and Company of Design, shall he as it were an 
abiding seat of study, whether in architecture, painting, or 
sculpture. 

‘‘Secondly, we beg that you will commit to Messer Bene- 
detto Varchi the charge, not only of composing the funeral 
oration, but also of pronouncing it with his o^vn lips, as at 
our entreaty he has freely promised to do, provided youi 
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Dliistrious Excellency shall consent. Thirdly, we pray that 
yon will be pleased, out ot that same soodness and liK-rality, 
to assist the Academy in ail which these 121a? 

demand, beyond their own power, which is very small to 
supply. All and every of these things have been discu>se;i 
in the presence and "with the consent of the very ma'iniilc*'!.! 
and reverend Monsignore, Messer* Vincenzio Bergidai, 
Prior of the Innocents, the Prorector of your most lihis- 
trious Excellency, for the said Academy and Company. 
And your petitioners, &c.*’ 

To this the Duke replied : — 

‘‘ Our Well-belovei>, — We are well content fully to 
grant your petitions, for the great love that we have ever 
borne to the rare genius of Michelagnolo Buonarroti, and 
which we still bear to all of your vocation. Do you there- 
fore execute 'whatever you propose to do for Ms obsequies, 
and we, on our part, will not fail to supply what you may 
need. We have, meanwhile, written to Messer Benedetto 
respecting the oration, and to the Director concerning all 
else that occurs to us as needful in this matter. And here- 
with we bid you farewell. From Pisa.*' 

The letter to YarcM was as follows ; — 

“Messer Benedetto, Our Well-bf loved, — The 
affection we bear to the great genius of Mich dagn do Buo- 
narroti, makes us desire that his memory shell be honoured 
and celebrated in all ways, wherefore it will be pleasing to 
us, if, for our love, you wdll accept the care of the oration 
which is to be pronounced. at his obsequies, according to the 
arrangements made by the deputies of the Academy : still 
more will it please us if this oration be spoken by yourself. 
Fare you well” 

Messer Bernardino Grazzini also vrrote to the above-named 
deputies, telling them that the Duke was displaying all the 
zeal that could be desired in that cause, and adding that they 
might assure themselves of all help and favour from his 
Most Illustrious Excellency. ^ 

While the^e arrangements were proceeding m Fiorence» 

* Sic. Nor was this mode of expresfflou miasual at the time whm 
Vasari wrote. 
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Leonard: BdonaiToti, tlie nephew of Michelagnolo (who had 
departed post for Eome on hearing of Ms uncle’s sickness, 
but had not found him living), had been told by Daniello da 
Vol terra, the intimate friend of !Michelagnolo, as well as by 
others who had been about his person, that he had requested 
and even entreated them to have Ms body taken to Florence, 
his most noble country, to which he had ever borne the 
tenderest affection. Leonardo therefore had promptly and 
with great resolution, but also very cautiously, bad the body 
taken out of Eome, and had sent it towards Florence in the 
form of a bale, as if it had been some kind of merchandise* 
And here we are not to conceal the fact that this ultimate 
determination of Michelagnolo confirmed what many did not 
believe, but which was nevertheless true, namely, that Ms 
having remained away from Florence for so many years had 
been caused by the effect of the air only, the sharpness of 
which, as experience had taught him, was injurious to Ms 
constitution.* That of Eome, on the contrary, more tempe- 
rate and mild, had kept Mm in health to nearly Ms ninetieth 
year, preserving all his faculties in perfection, and giving 
Mm so much strength, Ms age considered, that he had not 
been compelled to cease entirely from Ms labours, till the 
very last. 

The sudden and almost unexpected arrival of the body, 
not having permitted such dispositions for its reception as 
were afterwards made, it was placed, by desire of the de- 
puties, in the vault of the Company of the Assumption, 
which is beneath the steps at the back of the High Altar in 
the Church of San Pietro Maggiore. This was on the 1 ith 
of March, wMch was a Saturday, and for that day notMng 
more was done. The next day, wMch was the second Sunday 
in Lent, all the painters, sculptors, and architects assembled 
quietly around St. Peter’s, whither they had taken nothing 
more than a pall of velvet, ricMy decorated and embroidered 
all over with gold, and tMs they placed over the bier as well 
as coffin, on which there lay a crucifix. At nightfall they 
gathered silently around the corpse, when the oldest and 
most distinguished masters each took one of a large number 
of torches, which had been brought for that purpose, the 

Yasari was tbe devoted servant of Dube Cosimo, and bad not tbe 
■l^btest suspicion of Michael Angelo’s real motive for avoiding Florence £ 

therefore accepted tbe master’s excuses in good faith. 
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ydunger artists at the same moment rai^inc t!:e hier : this 
they did with so much promptitude that was he who 

coaid approach near enough to get a shouMer urri^T it, 
ail desiring the glory of having to say in ailt-r rear- that 
they had borne to earth the remains of the greatest 
ever knowm to their arts. 

The sight of a certain number of person^ assemhiiirz ronitd 
San Pietro, had caused others to stop, and the ratiac* as a 
rumour had got abroad, that the body of i^Iichelagn* -1^ hii‘i 
come, and was to be carried to Santa Croce, althoiigh evt^y- 
thing had been done to keep the matter secret, as I have said, 
that a great crowd might not be attracted, which could not fail 
to cause confusion, and also because it was desired that all 
then to be done should proceed with more quiet than pomp, 
ail display being reserved to a more convenient time. Yet 
the contrary happened in both these things ; for as to the 
crowd, the new’s passing from mouth to mouth, the Church 
was completely filled in the twinkling of an eye, so that at 
length it was not without the utmost difficiiity that the 
corpse could be taken from the Church to the Sacristy, there 
to be freed from its wrappings, and placed in the receptacle 
destined to receive it. Then for the pomp — although the 
number of priets, wax-lights, and mourners clothed in black, 
are without doubt imposing and grand in funeral ceremc>nies, 
yet it cannot be denied that the sight of all the distinguished 
men, some of whom are now highly honoured, and others 
promising to be still more so in the future, gathered in so 
much affection around that corpse, was also a verj^ grand aiui 
imposing spectacle. 

And of a truth the number of such artists, 'and they were 
all present), was at that time very great in Florence ; the 
Arts have indeed ever flourished there in such sort, that 
without offence to other cities, 1 believe I may say that their 
first and principal abode is in Florence, as that of the 
Sciences was at Athens. But besides the number of artists, 
there were so many citizens following them, and such masses 
of people joined the procession in the streets through which 
it had to pass, that the place would hold no more, and what 
is greater than all, nothing was heard but the praise of 
Michelagnolo. True art has indeed so much jwwer, that 
after all hope of further honour or profit from a distinguished 
man has ceased, yet for its own merit and qualities it is cvc^ 
YOU ¥. A. A 
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beloved and admired. For all tliese causes^ tliat demon* 
=itratioo was more precious and more truthful than all the 
pomp of gold and banners that could have been displayed. 

When the remains, vrith this magnificent attendance, had 
been carried to Santa Croce, the Monks performed the cere- 
monies customary for the dead ; vrhen the corpse was re- 
moved (but not without the greatest difficulty, because ol 
the concourse of people) to the Sacristy, where the above- 
named Prorector, who was there by virtue of his office, 
thinking to gratify many thereby, and also (as he afterwards 
confessed) desirous of seeing him dead whom he had not 
seen living, or at so early an age that he had lost all memory 
of him ; the Prorector, 1 say, resolved to have the cerements 
taken off. This was done accordingly, and -whereas he, and 
all of us who were present, expected to find the body decom- 
posed, since the master had been dead twenty-five days, and 
t-wenty-two in the coffin, we found it altogether perfect, and 
so totally free from odour that we were almost tempted to 
believe he lay in a sweet and quiet sleep. The features were 
exactly as in life, except that they showed the pallor of 
death ; the limbs were unaltered, and the face and cheeks 
were firm to the touch, as though but a few days had elapsed 
since !Michelagnolo had passed away.* 

When the great press of people had departed, arrange- 
ments were made for placing the body in a tomb of the 
church which is near the altar of the Cavalcanti family, beside 
the door leading into the cloister of the Chapter House. But 
meanwhile the news had spread through the city, and so 
great a concourse hastened to look upon the corpse, that the 
tomb was not closed without much difficulty, and if it had 
been day instead of night, we must have left it open many 
hours to satisfy the general wish. On the following morning, 
while the painters and sculptors were preparing the solem- 
nities, many of those distinguished persons who have ever 
abounded in Florence, began to append verses, both in Latin 

’* The tomb of !MichaeI Angelo was opened in the last century, when 
the corpse was found still well preserved. Bottari, who had his intelligence 
firom the senator, Filippo Buonarroti, one of the few persons who entered, 
describes it as dressed in a long robe of green velvet, and with slippers on 
the feet but in the Memorie ^orentine inedite, the master is said to have 
been ionnd wrapped in a mantle of black damask, wearing boots with 
and having a hat with a bordering of for on the head.’* See th«i 
ikirteg^iio vol. iii. p. 133. 
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md tlie vulgar tongue, on the ahove-nanied tomh. and this 
vas continued for some time. l^Iany of the=-e v »:npv,r!:'hni 
vere afterwards printed, yet these made only a ^n:uh | art rf 
..le number written. 

But to come to the obsequies ; these were n't >'*h ninir^.l 
n St. John*s day, as hud been interoled, but d-f-rr'^'d 
iO the 14 th of Jiily,^*' wdieii the three deputit-s f r i rrih. 
Benvenuto Cellini, who had been indispo^ru fir ia tix;- 
had taken no part in the matter), having chosen the sculptor, 
Zanobi Lastricati, as their Proveditor, resulvod to exnihit 
some ingenious invention worthj" of their art. rather tlxiiii a 
pompous and costly ceremonial. For, having to cele- orate 
such a man as IMielielagnolo, and this having to be etfect^Hl 
by men of tho^se vocations which he exercised. wtiO are 
alwavs more amply furnished with the wealtii of mind than 
wdth'other riches ; it was most apprrpriate. ti- tiie deputies 
and their Proveditor agreed, that Le should be himMured, irtt 
with regal pomp or superfluous vanities, bat with ingerii',;:> 
inventions and works full of spirit and beauty, proceeding 
from the knowdedge, ability, and promptitude vf hand of our 
artists, thus honouring Art by Art. It is true that we might 
have reasonably expected to" obtain from liis ExceUency ail 
the money w'e should require, seeing that he had already 
given wdiatever we had asked, but i,ve w’ere nevertheless 
convinced that us was expected a pr.-paratiun ; rich 

from its ingenuity and art. rather than the grandeur and cost 
of a pompous display. But although this was ti.e comietiun 
of the deputies, the magnilieenee of the eereiLumal ^was 
equal to that of any ever solemrdzed by those acadiemieians, 
and was no less remarkable for true splencour tnaii lor in- 
genious and praiseworthy inventions. 

The arrangements finally made were as follows. In the 
central nave ’of San Lorenzo and betw^een the two lateral 
doors, one of which opens on the street and the other on the 
cloister, was erected a Catafalque of a square form, tweiit\ * 


* Some of the Italian commentators affirm this date to be inacearue, 
and cite in support of their opinion the iidreito describine the eeremcinies 
published at the time by the Giunti, and with the title, Sse^medei dm % 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti celehraii. *28^A June, loC-t. ^But Vasnn 
has told us that the ceremony was « deterred ^ mid doubuess it was so, 
the 14 th of Julv, as he savs, for was he likely to oe nystakeo as .o me 
date of a solemnity k which he took so active a part ! Let the read.-i 
judge. 

A A ^ 
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eight braccia high, eleven long, and nine I road, the whole 
surmounted by a figure of Fame. On the basement of the 
Catafalque, and at two braccia from the fioor, on that side 
which looks towards the principal door of the Church, were 
two River-gods, the Arno and the Tiber. The first bore a 
cornucopia with its flowers and fruits, to signify that the 
labours of our vocations in th*-' city of Florence are such and 
so rich in fruits as to n. the world, but more especially 
adorning Rome with their beauties ; a thought well carried 
out by the attitude of the other river, for the Tiber, ex- 
tending one arm, had the hand full of the flowers and fruits 
poured forth from the horn of the Arno, which lay beside 
and opposite to the Tiber. The enjoyment by this last of 
the Arno^s fruits also implied that Michelagnolo had spent 
much of his life in Rome, and there produced those W'Orks 
which astonish the world. The Arno had a Lion beside 
him as his device, and the Tiber a Wolf, with the infants 
Romulus and Remus ; both the River-gods being colossal 
figures of extraordinary beauty and excellence, and having 
the appearance of marble. The artist who executed the 
Tiber was Giovanni di Benedetto of Gastello,* a disciple of 
Baccio Bandinelli j the Arno w’as from the hand of Battista 
di Benedetto, a disciple of Ammannato, both young men of 
much promise. 

From the basement there rose a structure five braccia 
high, having a cornice at the upper and lower parts as well 
as at the angles ; space for the reception of pictures was 
left in the centre of each side. The picture on the part 
where the River gods were, and w'hich, like all the others, 
was in chiaro-scuro, represented the Magnificent Lorenzo, in 
his garden, an old man receiving Michelagnolo as a child, 
having seen certain indications of his genius, which may be 
said to have intimated, in the manner of flowers, the rich 
fruits afterwards so largely produced by the grandeur and 
force of that genius. This story was painted by Mirahello,f 
and by Girolamo del Crocifissaio,J as they were called, and 
who, being companions and friends, undertook to do it 
together. The attitude of Lorenzo, whose figure was a 
portrait from the life, exhibited great animation ; his 

GioTanni Banditii. See Baidinucci, voL x. p. 183. 

t Mirabello da Salincorcio, a disciple of Ghirlandajo, 

Girolamo MaccMetti, a scholar of Michele di Ridolfo Ghirlandajo 
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reception of Micliela^rnolo was most CTaetoas : tbe 1w str?* 4 
before him with looks of reTerence, aad having »‘X- 

aminedj was in the act of beinjr pa?=ed over t ^ the inaJttTS 
by whom he was to be instructed. 

In the second storj", or that on the sid*e of *Lp 
which opens into the street, Pope wh . 

from resenting the part taken by Mieiielagnolo :n tL- 
of Florence, as is commonly believed, was carr ii:l to 
his safety, gave evidence of much fritndly 's 

him, and employed him in the works of tfie !New Saeri-ty 
and Library of San Lorenzo, in which places how adniira’^^ly 
he acquitted himstdf we have already set forth. Thi.- picture 
w^as painted witii much facility and softness by the Ffoming 
Federigo,* called the Paduan. Michelagnolo was showing 
the Pope the plan of the Sacristy ; and Kdiiad him. borne 
partly by angels, and partly by other tigures, w’ere carrit.'d 
the models of the Library, the Sacristy, and t’ae stat e*s 
’which have been completed, all well compos*! and carefully 
executed. In the third picture, which faced the High Altar, 
'was a long Latin inscription, composed by the very learned 
Messer Pier Vettori, the meaning of w'hich in the Italian 
tongue, was as follow’s : — 

“ The Academy of Painters, Sculptors, and Arehiteets, by 
favour of the Duke Cosimo de’ Aledici, their ehieh and the 
supreme protector of these arts, admiring the extraordinary 
genius of Alichelagnolo Buonarroti, and acknowledging the 
benefits received from his divine works, have dedicated tins 
monument, erected by their own hands, and consecrated with 
all the affection of their hearts, to the eminence and genius of 
the greatest painter, sculptor, and architect that has ever 
existed.” 

The Latin words were these : — 

Collegiwa piciorum, siaiuariorumy archiiect&rum^ awpici^ opiq7ie siBi 
proimpia C&smi duels auctoris suortan commedorum^ suspidens singularem 
mriutem Michaeiis Angeli Bmarroi^, intelUgensque querito sibi auMw 
sefitper fmrii pr^clara ipsius opera, stnduit se gratum erga ilium mirndeit^. 
summum omnium^ qui unquam fuerint^ KS.A. ideoque monumenlum hoc 
stiis manibus extrucium magno animi ardore ipdus memoria dedicacit. 

This inscription was supported by two Angels weeping, and 
each extinguishing the torch which he held in his hand, ai 

* Friedricli Lambert a native of Am^erdam who setted in Florence. 
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if lamenting tlie loss of tliat great and extraordinary genius* 
In the picture of that side which, turned towards the door of 
the Cloister was Michelagnolo engaged in constructing the 
fortifications of the Heights at San Miniato, and which were 
con.sidei*ed impregnable : this was by Lorenzo Sciorini^ the 
disciple of Bronzino, and a youth of much promise. The 
lowermost part, or what may be called the base of the whole 
fabric, had a projecting pedestal on each side, and on each 
pedestal was a colossal figure, iiaving another at its feet in 
the manner of a captive, and of similar size, but in the most 
singular and abject attitude. The first, or that on the right 
as you approach the High Altar, was a youth of slender, 
form, and a countenance full of life and spirit, representing 
Grenius, and with two small wings on bis temples, as Mer- 
cury is sometimes depicted : beneath his feet, and executed 
with remarkable ability, was a figure with asinine ears, repre- 
senting Ignorance, the mortal enemy of Genius. These were 
both by Yincenzio Danti, of Perugia ; of whom and of his 
works, which are much distinguished among the young sculp- 
tors of the day, we shall speak more at length hereafter. 

On the Pedestal opposite to this, and facing the new 
Sacristy, was a female figure representing Christian Love ; 
for this, being made up of religion, and every other excellence, 
is no less than an aggregate of all those qualities which we 
call the cardinal, and the Pagans the moral virtues, and was 
thus appropriately placed in the monument of Michelagnolo, 
since it beseems Christians to celebrate the Christian virtues, 
without which all other ornaments of body or mind are as 
nothing. Tiiis figure, which had Vice, or Impiety, trampled 
beneath its feet, was by Yalerio Cioli, an excellent youth oi 
much ability, and who well merits tlie name of a judicious 
and diligent sculptor. Opposite to the above, and on the 
side of the old Sacristy, w’as a figure of the goddess Mi- 
nerva, or Art ; and this was placed there with much judg- 
ment, since after a pure life and upright walk, which among 
the good are ever to be held the first, it was Art that gave 
to Michelagnolo, not honour and riches only, but so much 
glory, even in his life, that he may with truth be said to have 
then enjoyed, more than most of our illustrious artists 
obtain from their works even after death ; nay, to him it was 
given even to overcome envy, seeing that by common con- 
lent, and without any ccntra^ction, the reputation of being 
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the first nnrl greatest has been aceorsb-.I to ir's nanio. For 
this reason the figure of Art bad Envy birnea‘u ieri ?:< ; 
the latter an old woman, meagre, worn, and wit]: TineniU-, 
eyes, which, together with all her conntenunee and'eV’-rv 
feature, were breathing poison and bitterne>= : she v;- rt' a 
girdle of snakes about her waist, and liad a s-roc-nt in }: r 
hand. These figures were execute'l by a yont'n cf \^t7v 
tender age, called Lazzaro Calamec of Carrara. w’n'\ tl.'narn 
still but a child, has given evidence of most uistinguiri.ed 
talent, both in painting and sculpture. 

It was by his uncle, Andrea Calamec, who was a disciple 
of Ammannato, that the two figures placed on the luirth 
pedestal were prepared; these were opposite the organ, iiiid 
looked towards tlie principal door of the Church. Tiit- first 
of the two represented Diligence; for those who net but Aclfiy, 
and etfect but little, cannot hope to attain t’ae 
of Michelagnolo, who, from Ids fifteenth to his ninrtietli year, 
never ceased to labour earnestly, as we Iiave saifi above. 
This figure, most appropriate to the monument of such a 
man, exhibited the appearance of a bold, powerful youth, 
having small wings a little above the wrist, to intimate the 
promptitude and facility of his operations. Beneath Lini. as 
ids captive, wms Indolence or Idleness; a heavy, weary-looking 
woman, bearing an impress of sleepy dulness over lul her 
person 

These four groups, arranged as here desv^ribed, fenurj a 
beautiful and magnificent cumposirion, and liad ah th*-* ap- 
pearance of being in marble, the ierra having been coVv-ivd 
with a coat of white, which had succeeded admirably. Ir.cii 
the level platform on which they were placed, there r<5*e 
another basement, also quadrangular, and about four braccia 
high, bi.t neither so long nor so broad as that below, wldch 
surpassed it by all the space occupied by the figures above- 
described. On each side of the second basement was a 
Picture six and a half braccia wide and three high; and over 
these arose a platform, similar to but smaller than that be- 
neath, on each angle of which was a projecting socle occupied 
bj a seated figure, somewhat larger than liie. Those iour 
statues, all of women, were readily perceived, by the instru- 
ments beside them, to be Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
and Poetry, and were judiciously placed here, as the Liie ci 
Michelagnolo. above written, may iuily prove* 
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Proceeding from the principal door of the Church towards 
the High Altar, the first painting in the second range of the 
Catafalque appeared, and referring to the Statue of Archi- 
tecture, it presented Michelagnolo standing before Pope 
Plus lY., with the Model of the wonderful Cupola of San 
Pietro in his hand. This Story was orer that in which 
Lorenzo receives Michelagnolo in his garden, the invention 
and manner of which were highly commended; it was painted 
by the Florentine Piero Francia ; and the Statue of Archi- 
tecture, which was to the left of the Story, was by Griovanni 
di Benedetto, of Gastello, who^ so much to his credit, also 
executed the Tiber, one of the rivers in frtnt of the Cata- 
falque, as we have before said. In the second Picture, 
continuing towards the right and approachiug the lateral 
door into the street, was a Picture to accompany the Statue 
of Painting, and representing Michelagnolo enraged in the 
execution of that so much, yet never sufi3[ciently,'auded work, 
the Last Judgment ; that, I say, which serves as the example 
to all in our vocation of foreshortening, and every other 
difficulty of the art. To the left of this Painting which was 
executed with much grace and diligence by the lisciples of 
Michele di Eidolfo, was the Statue of Painting \j Battista 
del Cavaliere, a youth no less distinguished as spculptor, 
than for the modesty and excellence of his life. | 

In the third Picture, or that towards the High Utar and 
above the inscription, was a Story relating to Scul ture, and 
showing Michelagnolo taking counsel with a femtle figure 
known to he Sculpture by her accompaniments ; he artist 
has around him certain of the works executed by lis hand 
in that branch of art, and the Figure holds a Talet, with 
the words of Boethius : Simili suh imagine formam. Beside 
this picture, which was painted in a very good n^nner by 
Andrea del Minga, was the Statue of Sculpture, ctremely 
well executed by Antonio di Gino Lorenzi, The >urth of 
these pictures, or that towards the organ, relate to the 
Statue of Poetry, and exhibited the master intei, on the 
writing of some composition. Around him, in a Graceful 
hand, robed as the poets describe them, were the Nii^Muses 
and before them Apollo, crowned with laurel, anobearino 
the Lyre in one hand; while in the other he held* second 
Crown of Laurel, which he appeared about to plac(on the 
head of Michelagnolo, Near to this graceful and kutifui 
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Story, ivHcli was painted in an admirable manner, 
figures exhibiting attitudes of infinite animation, by 
'ranmaria Butteri, was the Statue of Poetry, the wor'fe. 
Domenico Poggini, a man of much experience in the 
of bronze, the making of dies for coin, and tlie executioti 
medals ; nor was he less remarkable as a writer of poetry* 

Thus it was then that the Catafalque was adorned, 
it diminished at every stage there was a walk entirely around 
each platform ; it was indeed not unlike the MausoleaiBi oi 
Augustus in Rome ; or rather, being of square form, it 
more like the Septizonium of Severus; not that near the 
Capitol, which is commonly called so by an error, but the 
true one, near the Baths of Antoninus, of which there is a 
plate in the Is none Home, 

Up to this point the Catafalque had three stages ; the first 
on which were the River-gods, the second where were the 
groups, and the third on which stood the single figures. 
Prom the platform of the last stage there rose a base or socle, 
one braccio high, much smaller than the platform on -which 
it was placed; and above the ressaults of which were seated 
the Statues, as before-mentioned, while around it were the 
■words, Sic ars exfoUifur arte. On the socle was a Pyramid, 
nine braccia high, on two sides of -which, that towards the 
principal dour namely, and that to-vvards tlie High Altar, 
wxre two oval compartments, each bearing the head of 
IVIichelagnolo in relief ; a Portrait from the life, and admi- 
rably executed by Santi Buglioni. 

On the summit of the Pyramid wms a Ball in due pro 
portion with the same, and supposed to be placed there as 
representing one that might contain the ashes of him so 
highly honoured ; while above the Ball was a figure, larger 
than life, with the appearance of marble, and representing 
Pame in the act of commencing her flight to cause the glory 
and praise of that greatest of masters to resound through the 
whole world; she being about to placo to her lips a trumpet 
w'' 'h terminated in three mouths for that purpt>se. 

This figure of Fame was by the hand of Zanobi Lastri- 
cati, -who, in addition to all his labours as Proveditor for the 
whole, would yet, to his great honour, assist with the force 
tf his genius and the labour of his hand also. The height of 
the Catafalque, from the floor to the head of the Pame, was 
twenty-eight braccia, as we have said. Besides the Cata- 
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flilque, tlie Chiircli was hung with baize and serge, not 
around the central columns only, as is customary, hut about 
ail the surrounding Chapels also ; nor was there any spa!*e 
between the pilasters, which stand on each side of those 
Chapels and correspond with the Columns, which had not 
some ornament of painting, or which did not present a beau- 
tiful and imposing aspect. 

To begin with one end, in the space of the first Chapel, 
which is beside the High Altar, and proceeding towards the 
old Sacristy, there was a picture six braccia high and eight 
long, wherein, with a new and almost poetical invention, 
Micheiagnolo was displayed as having attained the Elysian 
fields. On his right hand were figures larger than life, 
representing the most renowned of the great painters and 
sculptors of antiquity, each made clearly manifest by some 
particular sign ; Praxiteles, by the Satyr which is in the 
Vigna of Pope Julius IIL; Apelles, by the portrait of Alex 
ander the Great : Zeuxis, by that picture with the grapes 
-which deceived the birds ; and Parrhasius mth the pretended 
curtain covering the picture. The otherSa also, were in like 
manner made known by other signs. 

On the left of Micheiagnolo were the masters of modern 
times, all those who have been most illustrious in these 
arts, from Cimabue downward that is to say. Thus Giotto 
was known by a small portrait of Dante as a youth, depicted 
in the same manner as that by his hand which is still to 
be seen in the Church of Santa Croce. Masaccio was a 
portrait from the life ; as was also Donatello, who had 
besides his Zuceone of the Campanile beside him. Filippo 
Brunelleschi was made known by the copy of his Cupola of 
Santa Maria del Fiore ; then followed (portraits from the 
life and without any other sign) Fra Filippo, Taddeo Gaddi, 
Paolo Uccello, Fra Giovann’ Agnolo, Jacopo Pontormo, 
Francesco Salviati, and others; all surrounding Micheiagnolo 
with a welcome similar to that offered hj the masters of 
antiquity, and giving evidence in their looks of their love 
and admiration for him, no other than was done for Yirgil 
when the other poets received him ©n his return, as feigned 
by the divine poet Dante, from whom the invention was 
tsien, as was likewise the verse which was added and which 
was exhibited on a scroll held in the hand of the Kiver- 
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god Arno, wHcli lay at the feet of in a most 

graceful attitude, and with features of siniruLir beautT, 

Tutti r ammiran, Tutii amr)T ^Ajfznn 

This picture, which was by tlie han«l of Ales-andr’i Allori. 
the disciple of Bronzino, an exctdient paioo^r oud in- 
worthy scholar of so great a master. %Ya^ v^^rv hijLlv ..-x- 
tolled by all who belield it. In tlie space of the I'har/d nf 
the Holy Sacrament, at the end of the crn-^ ai'Se wa*. 
a picture fiv^e braccia long and four brotel. whereia was 
Michelagnolo surrounded by all the School of the .-Vrts ; 
little children, boys and young men of every age up to 
twenty-four, all offering to him, as to something saere«l and 
divine, the first-fruits of their labours, paintings, sculptures, 
models, &c., all w^hich he was courteously receiving, in- 
structing them at the same time in questions of Art. w’liile 
they gave ear to his precepts wdth reverent attentii>n, and 
were looking at him with exquisite expressions r)f coun- 
tenance, and in attitudes truly beautiful and gracefrd. In 
effect the composition of this picture is such that it could 
not in a certain sense have been done better ; nor. as respects 
some of the figures, could anything more beautiful be de- 
sired ; for w^hich cause Battista, the disciple of Pontormo, by 
whom it was painted, received infinite praise. The verses 
at the foot of this picture were as follows : — 

Tu pater ei rerum invcnti^r, tu patria UfJAs 

Suppediias pmcepta iuis tw, inc'.vte, 

Descending from this picture towards the principal door 
of the Church, just before you arrived at the organ, w^as 
another, six braccia long and four broad, in the space of a 
Chapel, and on this was depicted the extraordinary favour 
conferred by Julius III., when, desiring to avail himself of 
the great master’s talents, he invited him to the Tigna J iilia, 
and caused him to be seated beside himself- Here then 
Michelagnolo was seen in conversation with the Pontiff, 
while the cardinals, bishops, and other great personages of 
the Court remained standing around them. This event, I 
say, was here depicted with such admirable composition and 
so much relief, the force and animation of the figures was so 
remarkable, that it could not perhaps have been much better 
had it proceeded from the hand of an old and experienced 
master. Wherefore, Jacopo Zucchi, a young disciple of 
Giorgio Yasari, by whom it was executed in so good a 
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manner, was judged to have hereby proved that the best 
hopes of his future progress might reasonably be entertained. 
Not far from this, and on the same side, a little beneath the 
organ that is to say, the able Flemish painter, Giovanni 
Strada,^ had painted a picture sis braccia long and four 
high, wherein he depicted an event from the period of 
Michelagnolo’s visit to Venice, at the time of the Siege of 
Florence, The master is in the Guidecca, a quarter of that 
most noble city so called ; and is receiving a deputation of 
Venetian gentlemen, whom the Doge, Andrea Gritti, had 
sent to visit him and make him offers of service. In this 
work the painter above-named showed much knowledge and 
judgment, the whole composition and every part of it doing 
him much honour, seeing that the propriety and grace of the 
attitudes, the animation of the faces, and the life-like move- 
ment imparted to each figure, gave proof of rich inventive 
power, great knowledge of design, and infinite grace. 

We now return to the High Altar, and looking towards 
the new Sacristy : in the first picture exhibited there, w’hich 
w^as that in the space of the first Chapel, was represented 
another signal favour enjoyed by Michelagnolo, and which 
was here depicted by Sand Titi, a young man of great 
judgment, and who had practised painting extensively in 
Florence as well as in Home, This favour, to which I think 
I have before alluded, was conferred at the visit paid by the 
master to the most illustrious Signor Don Francesco Medici, 
Prince of Florence, when the latter was in Eome about 
three years before Michelagnolo died. No sooner did Buo- 
narroti enter the room, than the Prince rose from his seat ; 
and, to do honour to the truly venerable age of that great 
man, he would have him be seated in his own place, although 
Michelagnolo, who was exceedingly modest, refused to accept 
that courtesy. Then, standing before him with the utmost 
respect, the Prince listened to his words w^ith all the re- 
verence and attention that could have been shown by a son 
to the best of fathers. At the feet of Don Francesco, in 
the painting of Sand Titi, was a Boy admirably depicted, 
who held the beretta, or ducal cap, of the Prince in his 
hand, and around the group stood soldiers dressed in the 
antique fashion, and executed in a very good manner. But 

* He was with Vasari ten years. See Borghini, Sipaso ; also Baldi 
mncci, v>L tIL p. 61, 
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best of all were the figures of Miehelagnolo anti the Prince, 
which were so full of animation that the oi<l man appeared 
to be truly speaking, and the youth to be attentively listen- 
ing to his words. 

In another picture, nine braccia high and twelve long, 
which was opposite to the Tabernacle of the SaiTament, 
Bernardo Timante Buontalenti,* a painter much favoured 
by the most Illustrious Prince, had painted the Rivers of 
the three principal parts of the world, representing these 
River-gods as having all come, downcast and SMrrtwful, to 
lament and condole with the Amo for their common loss. 
These rivers were the Nile, the Ganges, and the Po ; the 
first had the Crocodile for his symbol, with a sheaf of corn 
to intimate the fertility of his country : the Ganges had 
the Gryphon and a coronal of gems ; and the Po a Swan, 
■with a chaplet of black amber. The River-go<l5, c‘»jnducted 
into Tuscany by Fame, whose figure was seen Ijovering 
above them, were standing around the Arno, who was 
crowned with cypress, and, holding aloft Ms exhausted um 
in the one hand, had a branch of cypress in the other : be- 
neath the feet of the Arno was a Lion. Then, to intimate 
that the spirit of Miehelagnolo had ascended to the regions 
of bliss, the judicious painter had depicted a Story or 
Splendour in Heaven, significant of the celestial light ; and 
towards this the soul of Slichelagnolo, in the form of a little 
angel, was seen ascending, with the following verse : — 

Vivens orbe peto landihus athera. 

On each side of this picture were pedestals with statues 
holding back a curtain, wfithin which those River-gods, the 
soul of Miehelagnolo, and the figure of Fame appeared. The 
statues on the pedestals had figures beneath their teet, that 
on the right of the Rivers respecting Tulcan. He^ has a 
torch in one hand; and beneath him, in an attitude of much 
constraint, is Hatred, labouring to free himself from the 
weight imposed on his neck by the foot of Ms conqueror. 
The Symbol of this group was a Vulture with the verse 
which follows: — 

Surgere quid propereis Odium crudele ? %fo£€lo* 

Signifying that supernatural, nay, almost divine excellence, 

* Also frequently mentioned m the works of Borgbini and Baldinncci. ^He 
was a painter, sculptor, architect (civil and zmlitajj),and a most jigenioni 
theatrical maclnnlat. 
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shoold hj no means be either envied or bated ; the second 
statue, representing Aglaia, one of the Graces, and the wife 
of Vulcan. She was placed there to signify Proportion, and 
had a Lily in her hand, partly because flowers are dedicated 
to the Graces, and also because Lilies are considered to be 
not inappropriately used in funeral ceremonies. The figure 
beneath this statue represented Disproportion ( or Deformity), 
her symbol was an Ape, and over her was the following 
verse : — 

TluJi-? et fj-tinctuSf docuit .sic sternere turpe^ 

Beneath the River-gods were the two verses following: — 

Venimus Arne, iuo conjixa ex vulnere mos.^ta 

JPlumina, ut ereptum mundo ploretnus honorem. 

This picture also was considered very fine for its inven- 
tion, for the composition of the story, the beauty of the 
figures and that of the verses, as also because the painter 
had not executed the vrork by commission as the others had 
done, but had spontaneously, and with the help of certain 
among the obliging and respectable friends which liis abilities 
had gained him, thus done honour to the master by these his 
labours. For this cause, therefore, Bernardo both deserved 
and obtained the greater commendation. 

In another picture, six braccia long and four high, which 
was near the side-door opening on the street, Tommaso da 
San Friano, a young painter of much ability, had depicted 
Michelagnolo when despatched by his country as Ambas- 
sador to Pope Julius II., as we have said that he was sent, 
and for what causes, by Soderini. Not far distant from this 
picture, a little lower down than the side door that is to 
say, was one of similar size by Stefimo Pieri, a disciple of 
Bronzino, and a very studious careful youth. He had paid 
several visits to Rome no long time previously, and now 
painted Michelagnolo as seated in an apartment in conver- 
sation with Duke Cosimo, which he frequently did at that 
period, as we have sufficiently related in other places. 

Above the black cloth with which, as we have said, the 
Church was hung all round, in all the spaces wffiere there 
were no pictures or stories, were placed images of death 
escutcheons, devices, and other objects of like sort, all differ 
ing from those usually seen, and exhibiting much ingenuity. 
Some of the figures of death, as if iameuting that they had 
»\>bbed the world of such a man, held a tablet with these 
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words, Coegit dura ?iecessitfis, with a glohi? of the wc'clil out 
of which %vas growing a Lily bearing throe UoS'orns, but the 
stalk of ■'which was broken, tlie ingenious invenlicn «;f the 
above-named Alessandro Allori. Other ngun^s of Death 
■were represented with various peculiarities, but one ain.jng 
these was more especially commended, T!/D was eNt^uv'Ied 
on the Earth, and a figure of Eternit}’ LAdiuj o. oh!:, i:: tl*c 
hand, stood over it with one foot idantefi vn ti.e ami 
looking disdainfully at Death, appimre;! te say. that wh-t:.er 
acting by force or his own will, he had eif-ete*! ncoihdng, 
since, despite of him, iMichelagnolo mu^t live ail wvrnity. 
The motto was Vicit inclyta virius. Tins v“a^ ti:e ii.v'rnticn 
of Yasari, 

Nor will I omit to mention, that between these figures (d 
Death tvas mingled the device of iMichelagnclo, vrliieh was 
three coronals or circlets, interwoven in surt that tl:e 

circumference of one crossed alternately threiigu t:;e t.'cntres 
of the other ttvo. This Michelagnclo usetl lixher because 
he meant to signify that the three arts of Sculpture, Paint- 
ing, and Architecture were so bound and united that each 
received benefit and ornament from the other, and neither 
can nor ought to be divided ; or perhaps (he being a man of 
so high a ^nius), because he had some more subtle m«aiiiing 
in view. But the Academicians, considering the pcrlectioii 
to which he had attained in all three. «.me liavinu: aided and 
embellished the other, changed these thrt-*' cir-iets tiiree 
cro'wns interwoven, with the motto. jTt'ryta’iOu.'' ijAit h 
hus, to signify that the crown of perfectieu iaiu been merited 
by him in all these arts. 

On the pulpit whence YarcM pronounced the funeral 
oration, w'hich was afterwards printed, there was no orna- 
ment placed, since, being that in brunze and marble, which 
had been executed in mezso and basso-rilievo by the exctd- 
lent Donatello, whatever decoration had been att^tiptetl 
must have proved infinitely less beautiful than itself. But 
on the pulpit opposite to this, and wdiich kid not then 
' been raised on its columns,* there was placed a picture lour 
braccia high, and somewhat more than two while, on which 
a figure of admirable design and execution "was painted by 
the'^Pemgian sculptor, Yincenzio Danti, of wliom we liave 

* This also -^ras designed by Donatello, but completed by his 
siple, Bertoldo, as related in the first volume of the present work, p. 485 
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already made mention, and shall speak further hereafter. It 
represented Fame, or Honour, under the semblance of a youth 
in a fine attitude, and beanng a trumpet in the right hand, 
while his feet are planted on the figures of Time and Death, 
to show that Fame and Honour, in despite of Death and 
Time, maintain those who have pow^erfully acted in this life, 
in the perpetual memory of their fellow men. 

The Church being prepared in this manner was further- 
more adorned by numerous lights, and was filled by an in- 
calculable number of the people ; all of w^hom, abandoning 
every other care, had thronged to behold that honourable 
solemnity. When the procession entered the building, there 
first came the Prorector of the Academy, accompanied by 
the Captain and Halbardiers of the Dukes Guard, and 
followed by the Syndics, the Academicians, and all the 
Painters, Sculptors, and i^chitects of Florence. These hav- 
ing taken their places between the Catafalque and the High 
Altar, where they had for some time been awaited by a large 
number of nobles and gentlemen, all seated according to 
their rank, a solemn mass for the dead was begun, with 
music, and all the ceremonies usual on the highest occasions. 
That finished, Varclii mounted the pulpit above-mentioned, 
to fulfil an office which he had last undertaken for the most 
illustrious lady, the Duchess of Ferrara, daughter of Duke 
Cosimo, and had never accepted since ; then, wdth that 
elegance of manner, those modes of utterance, and that tone 
of voice, which .are indeed peculiar to that distinguished 
man, he described the merits, life, and works of the divine 
Michelagnolo Buonarroti. 

And assuredly it is to be reputed as a great happiness for 
Michelagnolo that he did not die before the creation of 
our Academy, seeing that his funeral ceremonies were 
solemnized by that Society with pomp so magnificent and 
so honourable. Very fortunate was he, likewise, in having 
departed before Yarchi was removed from this life to that of 
eternal blessedness, since he could not have been eulogized 
by a more eloquent or more learned man. Tlie funeral 
oration pronounced by Messer Benedetto was printed no 
long time afterwards, as was also another equally beautiful 
oration, made in praise of Michelagnolo and of Painting, by 
the most noble and most learned Messer Leonardo Salviati, 
then a youth of but twenty-two years old, although dis- 
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tingoislied by bis compositions of till kinds, V:!b in Latin 
and tbe vulgar tongue, to the exterit v-'niidj we r*!! hr.*>w. aoi*! 
whicli will be further made manill-t t-e the w-rld hy 
future elforts.* But what shall I <iy, or wi.ar I i-sy, 
that will not be too little, of the ability, goodness, unf:, f n- 
sight di^pIayed hy the very reverend Si'j::* r Pr'.ne-.** .r, I'*'- n 
Tinceiizio Borghini ? if it be not ti.at, wdth hiiri f^r thidr 
chief guide and counsellor, the highly du-ting :i^h^^i no n rt 
that Academy and Company succeeded to pertect:, i,. in the 
solemnization of those obsequies. Bor althcngli cache-:' than 
was capable of effecting much more in his particular bruiieh 
of art than he was called on to accomplish on that c»ecaai >ri ; 
yet can no undertaking be brought to a successful eoneliision 
unless one sole head, in the manner of an experienced pilc'-t 
and captain, have the direction and government of the 
work. 

Now the whole city could not sudiciently examine the 
above-named preparations in one day, it was thi-'-rcihre 
decided, by command of the Signor Duke, that the oni aments 
should remain, and the Church continued thus adorned during 
several vreeks, for the satisfaction of his people, as well as 
for that of the strangers who came from the neiglibooring 
places to see it. The multitude of epitaphs, and versrs ia 
Latin and Italian composed in honour of ^Iichelagnolo by 
many able men, are not repeated here, because they would 
fill a book of themselves, and have besides been printed by 
others. But I wall not omit to say, that after all the Luiiours 
above described, the Duke commanded that a place ot sepul- 
ture should be given to the master in Santa the 

Church in which Michelagnolo had desired to bo buried, 
that being the place of burial of his ancestors. To Leonardo, 
the nephew of Michelagnolo, his Excellency gave all the 
marbles for the tomb of his unde, which the able sculptor, 
Battista Lorenzi, was commissioned to construct, after the 
designs of Georgio Vasari ; the same artist having also to 
execute the bust of Michelagnolo* 

Three statues are- to adorn this tomb, to be executed, one 
by Battista Lorenzi, one by Giovanni deli’ Opera, and the 
third by Valerio CioH Florentine sculptors, who are cow 
occupied with the same and these figures, together with the 

* The vast learning of Salviati has be«i justly eulogized, hut his 'umlill 
aiid pedantic criticism of Ta^ greatly dimmish^ his reputation. 

TOIi. V. B B 
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tomb, will soon be finislied and in their places. The worls 
is at the cost of Leonardo Baonarroti, with the exception 
of the marbles ; but his Excellency, that nothing may be 
wanting to the honour of so great a man, proposes to place 
his bust* with an inscription, in the Cathedral, wherein there 
are the busts and names of many other distinguished Flo- 
pcntines-t 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WORKS f OF FRANCESCO PRIMA- 
TtCCIO, PAINTER AND ARCHITECT OF BOLOGNA. 


[BOHN 1490 — DIED 1570,] 

Having hitherto treated of such of our artists as are no 
longer in life among us, from 1200 that is to say, down to 
the current year loGT, and having, for many reasons, placed 
at the last Michelagnolo Buonarroti, although two or three 
have died since his departure, I have now considered that it 
cannot be other than useful to make mention of many noble 
artists still living, but well meriting to be enumerated among 
those akeady recorded. And this I do the more vdllingly, 
because all are my friends and brethren, while the three 
principal are so far advanced in years that few more labours 
can now be hoped for from their hands, although custom 
induces them still to continue working. After these I will 
also briefly name those who, under their discipline, have 
attained the first places among the artists of the present 
day ; with a few others, who are proceeding to the acquire- 
ment of perfection in their art. 


* This intention was never fulfilled. 

t For the numerous details respecting [Michael Angelo, which the short 
space allotted to the notes of the present volume have rendered it impos- 
sible to add in the course of this biography, the reader is referred to 
Condivi, Duppa, and the other authorities as above cited, Fea, Notijsie^ 
&c., may also be consulted with advantage, as may likewise Manni, 
Addizioni Necessaries &c., &c,, Florence, 1774 ; Hautcome, Vie de 
Michael Aiigelo Buonarroti, Paris, 1783 ; Alcune Memorie di J^^Rchael 
Angelo Buonarroti, &c., Rome, 1823 ; and the Onologia soientifioo-lette- 
raria, di JPerugia, for 1834. See also D’A^court. Lanzi, Cicoguara, &c. 

t Primaticcio and the artists following being still alive when Ya- 
iaii wrote, he does not say their Live%” but ** X/escrirtion of theii 
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I begin with Francesco Priinatiecie. pi\pesirig to 
afterwards of Tiziano Veeellio, Jaji'P'j 
Francesco was born in Bologna* of tiie n '“.f tb! 

Primaticd, wliicli is mucli celeLratt-i by Frn 
Alberti, and by Pontano. In bis drat yunib l.e I 

to commerce, but this vocation did not pb\i'i* Lira : h> ^ f 
elevated mind and spirit be began to pr ^ ui.-e .bgn. 
which he was much inclined by nature, nor d:d any 
time elapse before he gave many pr<'»>Ms, in 

drawing, and sometimes in painting, of the ability wbidi 
finally raised him to distinction. Proceeding afterwards to 
Mantua, where Giulio Romano was then Wx'irking tor Duke 
Pederigo, at the Palace of the T, Francesco ibuiid meaiis 
to gain a place among the many other young men who ivere 
labouring with Giulio at that und»irtaking. 

Here, devotins himself with infinite diligence to the studies 
of his art, during six years ; Francesco learned to w’*.‘(rk ad* 
mirably in stucco, as well as to handle the ceieurs; wi.ero- 
fore, among all the young men who then laboured in the 
palace, Francesco was considered one of the best. IS^ay, bis 
design and colouring were thought the best of all, and the 
proof that they were so may be seen in a large apartment, 
for which he executed a double range of ornaments, com- 
prising a vast number of figures in stucco, which rf|.tre*ent 
the ancient Roman soldiery.' He executed many of the 
paintings also, which are still to be seen in that pahice, after 
the desmns of Giulio. These things caused Fruiieeseo to be 
much favoured by the Duke, and w'hen Kng Francis ot 
France, having heard of the decorations with wuiicli he tras 
adorning his palace,*’^ wrrote, requesting that a yuurjg man 
who understood painting and stucco-work mi g lit be sent 
him, the Duke despatched Francesco, wdio repam^d to France 
accordingly in the year loSl. Twelve months earlier, the 
Florentine painter," Rosso, had entered the service of the 
French king, as w^e have said, and had executed many 
labours for that Monarch, more especially the pictures ot 
Bacchus and Venus, and Cupid and Psyche ; yet the first 
stucco work executed in France, and the first frescoes of any 

» For respecting these works, the reader is referred to Cadloj, 

Descrizione delie pitture e sculture di gmsta extm di Mantom, 

See also Bottari, Deserisione StoHca. The Dissenasime mliejeltere ed 
urti Mantmane of Bettiaeili, may Hkewise be consuliea with advantage. 

B B 2 
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accoontj are said to liave been commenced by Primaticcic^ 
wbo decorated many apartments in that manner, with Halls 
and Loggie also, for the French Monarch. 

King Francis, being much pleased with the conduct and 
proceedings of our artist, sent him, in the year 1540, to 
Rome,* there to attempt the purchase of some antiques in 
marble, and herein Primaticcio served the King so diligently 
that what with heads, trunks, and entire figures, he bought 
in no long time one hundred and twenty-five pieces. At the 
same period Francesco caused Barozzi da Yignola and others 
to copy the Bronze Horse of the Capitol ; the greater part 
of the rilifivi on the Column, t the Statue of Commodus, the 
T enus, the Laocoon, the Tiber, the Kile, and the Statue of 
Cleopatra, which are in the Belvedere, and all which were 
afterwards to be cast in bronze. 

Meanwhile, II Rosso having died in France, and a long 
gallery, which had been commenced after his designs, and 
adorned with paintings and stucco-work, remaining unfin- 
ished, Primaticcio was rec-alled to Paris ; wherefore, having 
embarked with the marbles above-mentioned and his casts 
from the antique, he returned accordingly. But before 
attending to any other occupation, Primaticcio caused the 
greater part of those antiques to be cast, when all succeeded 
so well that they might be taken for veritable works of anti 
quity, as may still be seen in the Queen’s garden at Fon- 
tainebleau, where they were placed, to the great satisfaction 
of King Francis, who may be said to have there made 
another Rome. And here I must not omit to mention that 
Francesco had masters in casting of such excellence, as to 
have Ms works brought to a degree of perfection which 
rendered polishing almost needless. 

These castings completed, Primaticcio undertook the gal- 
lery left unfinished by Rossi, which he decorated in a short 
time with paintings and stuccoes in greater number than 
had ever before been executed for any one place.]; The 


xMalvasia accuses Rosso of having caused Primaticcio to be sent to 
Rome, that he might rid himself of a rival. Benvenuto Cellini, on the 
contrary, declares that Primaticcio had '' put the wish to possess antiques 
into the Mug’s head, in the hope of thereby depreciating his (Benvenuto’s) 
works.” 

f The Column of Trajan that is. 

t For detahs respecting these works, see Caima, Letter e (Tun vago 
ftaimnoy vol. iv. See also the ^ de la maison royals 

m FmtaimUeau, PariSj 1642. 
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King, tlierrfyre, perceiving ti.et ne 7. .A h- n s, rv^-I 
during the eight years that Prini-ititviu' h:id 0:1 v*ith Lir;:„ 
appointed the painter to be one of iiis chunfv-ri.f ; 4 : 0 ! 
shortly after, in 1544 that is to say, Lis 
Abbot of San Martino. Yet Francesco 'na- nut -1 in 
labour in painting and stucco ibr Lis -cvcivi^n:. .nor t'.r 
King Francis only, but for tlie other i in 'cure:..- ^♦li. > i.Ate 
since governed France. In this he has Ladi iaany a^'i^taats, 
Bolognese and others; Griaaibattista, the son of 
Bagnacavallo for example, who, in the many works wiiic'ii Le 
has executed for Primaticcio, has proved himself no less able 
than was his lather. 

Roggieri of Bologna,'-* has also been for some time with 
Primaticcio, and is said to be still in his service, as was 
Prospero Fontana, t whom Francesco invited to leave Bo- 
logna for that purpose, but lie fell sick shortly aftt-r his 
arrival, and was compelled to return home. Ti.e-e lirti-rs are 
truly able men ; and I, wiio have not unfrequent ly emj-loyed 
them both, Bagnacavallo at Rome, and Fontana at Rimini 
and Florence, can safely affirm them to be so. But aiiioug 
all those who have served the Abbot Primaticcio, none have 
done liioi more honour than Kiccolb da Modena, of wdiom 
we have made mention before 4 lie has indeed surpassed all 
others, having decorated a hall called the Ball-room entirely 
wdth his own hand, after the designs of the Abbut. Ihe 
figures are as large as life, and so numerous that they can 
liardlv be counted ; they are painted in a light an*! gractUiil 
manner, the colouring exidbiting so much harmony that ti*ry 
might be taken for oil-paintings. Kicexdb has ai&o painted 
sixty pictures in the Great Ghillery, all after the designs of 
the Abbot, the subjects taken from the Life of Ulysses ; bux 
the colouring of these works is much darker tliaii that of 
the Ball-room, and this comes perhaps from the fact that he 
lias here used no other colouring than earths, wliicii he has 
taken pure as they are presented by Kature, scarcely min- 
gling any white with them; he has charged the darker 
parts with shadow to such an extent that the figures have 
much force and relief, and they are painted with so much 

* The reader may consult Masmi, Bologna JPeritistm£&» 

f See Malvasia, Yiiif vol. i. p. 215, e£ 

X In the fourth voi'ime of the present work, p. 515, €t s^q. See al» 
ui A’wprj. 
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harinoiiy that one might suppose them all done in one day * 
for this the artist merits high praise^ as he does for having 
executed all a fresco, without ever touching them a secco, 
as so many now do. 

The ceiling of this Gallery is also decorated with stucco- 
work and paintings hy these and other young artists, but all 
after the designs of the Abbot, as is likewise the old Hall 
with a lower gallery which is over the Pond. This last is 
adorned with works of greater merit than any other apart- 
ment of the place, but to describe them fully would lead me 
too far. At Meudon, and in a vast Palace called the Grotto, 
belonging to the Cardinal oi Lorraine, the Abbot Prima- 
liccio has executed many decorations ; the building is of 
such immense extent, it has so large a number of apartments, 
such extensive Loggie and so many stair-cases, public and 
private, that it resembles those edifices of the ancients which 
they called TJiermes; but without descending to particulars, 
there is one apartment called the Pavilion, which is indeed 
most beautiful ; among the decorations are rich cornices 
replete with fine figures, and the foreshortenings exhibited in 
this work are very fine.^ Pountains decorated with figures 
in stucco, ornaments in shell-work, and other marine produc- 
tions, contribute to the beauty of the place, the vaulting 
being likewise beautifully adorned with stuccoes hy Do- 
menico del Barbiere, a Florentine painter, who has given 
much proof of ability, not in these reliefs only, but in design 
and colouring also. Another of our countrymen, called 
Ponzio,t ^ sculptor, has likewise produced figures in relief 
for this palace, and has acquitted himself very creditably. 

]^t the works here executed are so numerous that I must 
restrict myself to the mention of the principal ones produced 
by the Abbot, with the intent that I may show the distinc- 
tion to which he has attained in design, in painting, and in 
architecture.! Not that I would refuse the labour of de- 
scribing them all, had I the minute information respecting 
them which I have of works executed here. The excellence 

* This Palace, oar author’s description of which Bottari calls some- 
wliat exaggerated^"’ was destroyed for the purpose of making a Fort on the 
Kte. 

f This is the Maitre Ponce of the French writers. 

$ The imder, who shall desire miuute details, may consult Waagen, 
Kumtw&rke und KMnsiler in Frankrsich, See also the Kunstblutt fm 
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of Primaticcio in design is made manifest by a drawing, now 
in my book, wMcb he has sent me, and which I grtatlv value 
for his sake as well as for the perfection of the " 

King Prancis 1. being dead, the Abbott remained vritk 
King Henry, whom he served while he lived, and on !.i,4 
death w^as, by Prancis IL, made Coinmissioner-genern; oi 
all the public buildings in France ; a most Lonourable 
formerly exercised by Monsignore de Viileroi. b:nce tLe 
death of Francis II., Primaticcio, retaining the same oiliee, 
lias served the present Kang ; by whose order, and that s f 
the Queen-mother, he has commenced the Tomb of the above- 
named King Henry. This is to be constructed in the centre 
of a chapel having six sides, on four of which are to be tiie 
tombs of his /our sons ; the fifth side being occupied by tiie 
altar, and the sixth by the door. Many fine bronzes and 
statues in marble are to enrich this ’work, which will dirjbt- 
less prove to be worthy of so great a King, as W'ell as «'if 
excehent an artist as is the Abbot of San Martino. In his 
best years, Primaticcio displayed the utmost ability and 
universality in all things appertaining to our arts; and in 
the service of his royal masters, he has laboured not only for 
their buildings, paintings, and stueco-wmrks, but also in the 
preparations for their various festivities and solemnities, 
wherein he has sliowm much ingenuity and power of inven- 
tion. 

He lias ever been most liberal and affectionate towards hLs 
friends and relations, as •well as towards the artists who 
have served him. In Bologna, more particularly, he has 
conferred many benefits, and has bought houses of much 
convenience and beauty for his kindred ; witness that now 
inhabited by Messer Antonio Ancelmi, w^ho married the niece 
of Primaticcio; another niece, sister of the first mentioned, lias 
also been honourably married by him, and with a good dowry. 
His life has ever been that of a gentleman rather than a 
painter ; but he is alw^ays most friendly to those of oor voca- 
tion, as I have said : when he sent for Prosper© Fontana, for 
example, he took care to forward a good sum of money for his 
journey to France ; but this, Fontana having fallen sick, could 
not return by his labours or otherwise ; wherefore, when I 
passed through Bologna in 1563, 1 spoke to the Abbot on that 
subject for Prospero ; and Primaticcio was so kind that, before 
I left the citv* I saw a writing from bis hand, wFereby he 
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freely presented to Eontana the "whole sum in question. 
These things have caused him to he much beloved among 
the artists, who speak of and honour him as a father. 

But to say something more of Fontana. This artist was 
employed in Rome, to his great credit, by Pope Julius III. ; 
first at the Palace of the Yigna Julia, and next at that of 
the Campo Marzio, which was then in the possession of the 
Signor Balduino Monti,^ but is now in that of the Signor 
Cardinal, Ernando de’ Medici, son of the Duke Cosimo. In 
Bologna he has produced many works in oil and fresco, more 
particularly in the Church of the Madonna del Baracane, 
where there is a picture in oil by his hand of St. Catherine 
disputing with the philosophers and doctors in the presence 
of the tyrant, which is considered an exceedingly beautiful 
work.f Fontana has likewise executed several pictures in 
IVesco in the principal chapel of the Palace, inhabited by the 
Governor. 

The excellent painter, Lorenzo Sabatini, has also been 
much befriended by Primaticcio, who, knowing the excellence 
of his manner, and the great facility of which his many 
works in Bologna present full proof, would have taken him 
to Prance, had he not been burdened with so large a family, 
but he has a wife and several children. In the year 1566 
Yasari availed himself of Lorenzo’s services for the prepara- 
tions made in Florence at the marriage of the Prince with 
the Queen Joanna of Austria, employing him to execute six 
figures in fresco between the Great Hall and the Hall of the 
Dugento ; beautiful figures they are, and truly worthy of 
praise. But since this able painter is still making progress I 
will say no more, except that the studies in which he is known 
to pass his time give promise of much future excellence. J 
And now, speaking of the Abbot and of other Bolognese 
artists, I will take the opportunity of mentioning Pellegrino, § 
a painter of admirable genius, and one who gives the highest 
hopes. In his first years he studied the works of Yasari in 
the Refectory of San Michele-in-Bosco at Bologna, with 
those of other masters in good repute; and in the year 1547 
* Pope Julius III. was a Monti, 
t This picture is still in the Church. 

For the Life of this artist see Malvasia, Felsina Piitrice. The six 
figures of the vestibule still remain, but are much injured by the dust which 
c»vers them. 

§ i^eliigrino Tlbaldi, already mentioned in Toi. iv. of the present work. 
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lie proceeded to Eome, where be laboured ULtil IddO, la t!.e 
designing and copying of the notable werb^ to 

found there. At this time and afterward-, Le wa^ c:n:d..v^-d 
in the works then in course of execution 1 ;t iVriao -lo-f Xuza 
at the Castei Sant’ Angelo: he also painted a :o 

fresco on the ceiling of theChapd of St. Deni? in tiioVnurc;! 
of St Louis of the French; and herein he aequittedl :/:n.-'tdf 
so much to his credit, that although Gir.Iu.xu Sieci^'Linte t f 
Sermoneta had executed many works in that tiuipvl, vet 
those by Pellegrino were by no means inferior; nay. many 
considered him to have surpassed that arti?t is tile iie^ign 
and colouring of Ms pictures, whether in boldness ur grace. 
These works afterwards caused Pellegrino to be employed by 
Monsignore Poggio, who, having built a palace on the E-qui- 
line Hill,^ where he had a Vigna outside the Porta del 
Popolo, desired that Pellegrino sliould paint certain licures 
on the front, and should abo decorate a Loggia on the sid^e 
of the Tiber ; this he painted aceordingiy naicii cart ; 
and it is considered a beautiful and graceful production. 

In the court of a house belonging to Francesco Foniieiit<i, 
which is situate between the Strada del Pellegrino and the 
Parione. this artist painted a Facade and two tigores be>idfcs. 
In the Belvedere he painted a large Escutcheon of Amis ith 
two figures, by order of the stewards of Pope Julius III.; 
and at the church of Sant’ Andrea, outside the Porta dfd 
Popolo, wLich that Pontitf had erected, he painted figures of 
San Pietro and Sant' Andrea, both which were much ciin- 
mended. The design ibr the San Pietro we have now in oiir 
book, with other drawings carefully executed by the same 
artist. Being subsequently despatched to Bologna by Mon- 
signore Poggio, Pellegrino painted numerous stories in fresco 
at a Palace f which that prelate pus?essed there ; among 
these there is a very beautiful one, wherein the artist sur- 
passed himself, whether as to the composition, the exceikiice 
of the figures, or ths beauty of the draperies, insomuch that 
he has not since produced anything superior to this. 

At the Church of San Jacopo in the same city, Pellegrino 
commenced a chapel for the same Cardinal Poggio; but this 
was afterwards finished by Prospero Fontana. Being sub- 
sequently taken by the Cardinal of Augusta to the Madonna 

* The Pincian, and not the Esquiline Hill. 

f This is noF the Piilace of the Uiiiversitj. 
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di Lcretta,* Pellegrino there adorned a Chapel for that 
prelate with the most beautiful paintings and stucco-woirk. 
In the ceiling, within rich compartments, is the Birth of 
Christ, and his Presentation in the Temple ; the centre of 
the vaulting has the Transfigui’ation, with Moses, Elias, and 
the Disciples. On the altar-piece is the Baptism of Our 
Saviour by St. John ; and here the artist has painted the 
Portrait of the above-mentioned Cardinal in a kneeling posi- 
tion. The side walls exhibit San Giovanni Preaching to the 
People on the one, and the Beheading of that Saint on the 
other. Pellegrino also depicted the Last Judgment in another 
part of this Church, with certain figures in chiaroscuro^ in the 
place where the Theatines now have their Confessional. 

Being subsequently invited to Aneonaf by Giorgio Morato, 
he there painted a large picture in oil, of Our Saviour 
Baptized hy 'St. John, for the Church of Sanf Agostino : 
on one side of this picture are St. Paul and other Saints, 
while on the Predella there are numerous small figures, 
which are very graceful. For the same Giorgio Morato, 
Pellegriiio executed a beautiful framework of stucco around 
the picture of the High Altar, in the Church of San Ciriaco 
on the Hill, with a figure of Christ in full relief, which was 
greatly extolled. This artist has executed a grand and beau- 
tiful frame-work for the High Altar of San Domenico at 
Ancona, and was also to have painted the picture for the 
same ; but he having fallen into disaccord with the Signore, 
who was causing the work to be done, it was given to 
Tiziano Vecellio instead, as will be related in due time. At 
a later period, Pellegrino undertook the Loggia of the 
Merchants of Ancona, a building of which one side turns 
towards the sea and the other tow’ards the principal street. 
The vaulting, which is entirely new, he has adorned with 
paintings and large figures in stucco : he has given his best 
attention to the work, which has accordingly proved to be a 
very beautiful and graceful performance : to say nothing of 
the many fine figures, there are foreshortenings among 
certain of the nude forms which are most admirable, and it 
is manifest that he has very carefully imitated the works of 
Michelagnolo in the Chapel at Rome. 

The Cardmal of Augusta (Augsburg) was Otto Truchses of Wildburg, 
f See Mcci, Memoru Storiche deUe Arti^ della Maica a Aiicotuu 
Macerata, 1834. 
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"Now fhere are no architects or eniriiiep'r,? nf anr srr.it 
account in those parts, and finding none who 
than he does, Pellegrino has taken ft upon Liin-eh' Work in 
architecture, and to direct the fortifications of ci-rtain 
in that province: perceiving that paintirrj ditii- 

cult and perhaps less profitable than archie- -rnro. i.e has 
partly abandoned the first to take charge ot‘ t'.e :-*hrc-‘s at 
Ancona, as -well as other to’wns in the Statt-s if IJ Larch, 
but more espeeiaily at Ravenna. Peilegrino has lattrlv com- 
menced a Palace at Pavia for the Cardinal Durr: iineo, and 
this building is to be used for the High Scii^K^ ; but not 
having totally ceased to paint, he is now occiipit^d with a 
story in fresco for the monks of 3Ionte Chi veto. Of this 
story, which is in the Refectory of San Giorgio, Pillegrioo 
showed me the design not long since : it is a very firie”oiie-i 
and the work will, without doubt, be very beiiuThil. But 
since this artist is not more than thirty-five years thl. and is 
still making progress, this that I have said of him shall 
suffice for the present.* 

I will be very brief in speaking of Orazio FumaceiBi.+ 
also a Bolognese painter. Over one of the doors the Hall 
of Kings in Rome he painted a Story, as w'e have said,* 
which is an extremely good one, and in Bologna he lias pro- 
duced several paintings of merit. Although still very young 
he conducts himself in such a manner that is every 

hope of Ms proving equal to those of his cum pm riots wlio 
have gone before him, and of whom -we have liiade mention 
in these our Lives. 

The people of Romagna likewise, moved by the example of 
their neighbours, the Bolognese, have produced many noble 
works in our Arts ; for to say nothing of Jacopone da 
Faenza, w*ho painted the Apsis of San Yitale in Ravenna, as 
w’e have related, there have been and are many besides of 
great excellence. Maestro Luca de' Longhi, of Ravenna, a 
man of studious habits and quiet reserved character, has 
painted many beautiful pictures in oil, with numerous 

* Pellegdno was subsequently invited to i^fadrid by Philip II., and 
designed the Escurial. For details respecting bins, our readers may eoosult 
Ximenes, Deseripcion de L^Escoriaif and Pons., Tiape de Eajmna* 

t Samacchirii, or Sommacchim, as Vasasri cabs him, in the Life of 
Taddeo Zucchero. See Malvasia, supra. 

J In the Life of Taddeo Zucchero * see cale, p. 196. 
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portraits from the life, in his native city and its neighhonr* 
hood. Among other productions by Longhi, are two suffi- 
ciently graceful little pictures, which the reverend Don 
Antonio da Pisa, then Abbot of the Monastery, caused him 
to paint, no long time since, for the monks of Classi, many 
other works have also been executed by this painter. It is 
certain that Luca Longhi, being studious, diligent, and of ad- 
mirable judgment as he is, would have become an excellent 
master had he not always confined himself to Pavenna, 
where he still remains wdth his family : his works are 
accomplished with much patience and study ; and of this I 
can bear testimony, since I know the progress which he 
made during the time of my stay in Eavenna, both in the 
practice and comprehension of Art. Nor will I omit to 
mention that a daughter of his, called Barbara, still but a 
little child, draws very wmll, and has begun to paint also 
in a very good manner and with much grace. 

Livio Agresti of Forli, was at one time the rival of Luca, 
but after he had painted certain Stories in fresco in the 
Church of the Spirito Santo, and executed some few other 
works, he left Ravenna and repaired to Rome. Here he 
studied design with great zeal and acquired considerable 
facility, as may be seen in certain fagades, and other works 
in fresco, executed by Livio at that time. The first works 
painted by this artist at Narni are also tolerably good ones; 
and in the Church of the Spirito he has produced frescoes 
and Stories in one of the Chapels, which are executed 
with much care and patience, wherefore they are justly 
praised by every one. This last work procured Livio, as is 
said, the commission for painting one of those smaller stories, 
which are over the doors in the Hall of Kings in the Palace 
of the Vatican ; and here he acquitted himself in such sort 
that his work may bear comparison with any to be seen 
there. The same artist painted seven pictures on cloth of 
silver, to serve as hangings for a chamber for the Cardinal 
of Augusta, by whom they were sent to Spain as a present 
for King Philip, and in that country they are considered very 
beaitiful. 

Another picture on cloth of silver was painted by Agresti 
for the Church of the Chietini * in Forli, where it now is. 
At length, having acquired good and bold design, become a 
♦ The Thealinea. 
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practised colourist and obtained much |>ower in ec»Tnpositiori, 
as well as a fine and varied manner, lie wa- invited bj the 
above-named Cardinal to Augsburg, where he Ci^riiiDues to 
execute -works of great merit. 

Highly distinguished in many respects among artists 
of Romagna is Marco da Faenza (for so. and n,j other'vi>».\ 
is he called),* who has indeed extraordinary facility in 
fresco ; bold, resolute, and powerful, be excel- most t-.f our 
young artists, especially in groffesclie, not havinir at: e^riai 
in the present day, or any one who can approach the per- 
fection of his "works in that kind. The labours of this artist 
may be found in all parts of Rome, and the greater of 

the ornaments in at least twenty rooms of the Ducal Puiace 
in Florence are by this artist, wuth the decorations of the ceil- 
ing in the Great Half painted by Giorgio Vasari, as trill be 
related in the proper place. The ornaments prepared in 
the Great Court for the coming of tlit? Queen fFuirina. and 
executed in a very short time were also ter the miM part by 
his hand. And this shall suffice me to have said of Marco, 
since he is still living, is making admirable progre:?s, and in 
the best of his activity. 

At Parma, and in the service of the Duke Ottaviano 
Farnese, there is now a painter called Miruolo, also, as I 
believe, of Romagna,! who, besides works executed in Rome, 
has painted many stories in fresco, at a small |i>rJaee w'hicli 
the above-mentioned Signor Duke has erected within the 
fortifications of Parma, and where there are some Fountains 
constructed in a graceful manner by Giovanni Boseoli, a 
sculptor of Montepulciano. This Giovanni, aftwr having 
worked in stucco for many years with T asari in the Palace 
of Duke Gosimo at Florence, has ultimately settled at Parma 
in the service of the Signor Duke, who has given him a 
handsome stipend. Here this artist is still producing works 
of great beauty, and worthy of his admirable genius. In 
these same cities and districts there are many other good 
and noble artists, but since they are young, we will defer to 
a more convenient season the honourable mention wMch 
their works shall have merited. 

And this shall be the end of the works of the Abbot 
Primaticcio, but I will add that, he having made a Portrait 

His family name was Marcbetti, — Sd. JFIar., 1 S32-8. 

-y This artist was a Bolognese. See Masini, PerIusfraiM» 
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witli the pen, of the Bolognese Painter Passeiotto, his in- 
timate friend, which Portrait has come into our hands, we 
have placed it in our Book of Designs from the hands of 
eminent painters. 


WORKS OF THE PAINTER. TITIAN OF CABORE. 

[B 0 R 2 f 1477 — niED 1576.] 

Titian was born in the year 1480,"^ at Cadore, a small place 
distant about miles from the foot of the Alps; he belonged 
to the family of the Yecelii, which is among the most noble 
of those parts. Giving early proof of much intelligence, 
he was sent at the age of ten to an uncle in Yenice, an 
honourable citizen, who seeing the hoy to he much inclined 
to Painting, placed him with the excellent painter Gian 
Bellino, then very famous, as we have said. Under his 
care the youth soon proved himself to he endowed by nature 
with all the gifts of judgment and genius required for the 
art of painting. Now Gian Bellino, and the other masters 
of that country, not having the habit of studying the antique, 
were accustomed to copy only -what they saw before them, 
and that in a dry, hard, laboured manner, which Titian 
also acquired; but about the year 1507, Giorgione da Castel 
Franco, not being satisfied with that mode of proceeding, 
began to give to his works an unwonted softness and relief, 
painting them in a very beautiful manner; yet he by no 
means neglected to draw from the life, or to copy nature 
with his colours as closely as he could, and in doing the 
latter he shaded with colder or warmer tints as the living 
object might demand, but without first making a drawing, 
since he held that, to paint with the colours only, without 

* This is one of the rather numerous inaccuracies of this Life, for such 
details respecting which, as cannot here find place, our readers may con- 
sult Northcote, Life of Titian ; Lodovico Dolce, hialogo della Pittura ; 
Boschini, Carta del Navegar Fiitoresco ; Cean Bermudez, Dicdonario 
ffisiorim; Pui^leoni, (in the Giomaie Arcadico for August and Sep- 
tember, 1831) ; or Cadorin, DdT Amore ai Veneziani di Tiziano Vecellio^ 
&C., with many other worli for fiit; name and titles of which we cannot 
hetQ find apace. 



any drawing on paper, was the best mode of -ind 

most perfectly in accord with the true principit- of flerign. 

But herein he failed to perceive that he who Inve 
order to his compositions, and arrange Ids C'-neei-ti' i> 
ligiblj, must first group them in difierent ways on t!...- j-ap-.T. 
to ascertain liow' they may all go tcgetl.e/: Itc t>/f;ino'T 
cannot fully realize her own intention- unie.r- f.e-v to ■* 
certain extent submitted to the corporal eye, which then aids 
her to form a correct judgment. The nude form alec 
much study before it can be well understofsl, rc.r cun tins 
ever be done without drawing the same on pa[»"r ; to l.e 
compelled always to have nude or draped figures bef. sre ti;e 
eyes -while painting, is no small restraint, Imt when the ha!.4 
has been well practised on paper, a certain facility Iwth in 
designing and painting is gradually obtained, pra-:tiee in 
art supervenes, the manner and the judamient are alike 
perfected, and that hiboured mode of execution mentiontd 
above, is no more perceived. Another advantasre resulting 
from drawing on paper is the store of valuable ideas which 
gradually fill the mind, enabling the artist to represent 
natural objects from his own thoughts, without b^dng compelled 
to hold them constantly before him, nor does he who can 
dra-vv, need labour to hide his want of design beneath the 
attractions of colouring, as many of the Tenetian painters, 
Giorgione, II Palma, li Pordenone and others, who nevef 
saw' the treasures of art in Rome, or w’orks of the Iiigiiest 
perfection in any other place, have been compelled to do. 
Having seen the manner of Giorgione, Titian early re- 
solved to abandon that of Gian Bellino, although w^ell 
grounded therein. He now therefore devoted himself to 
this purpose, and in a short time so closely imitated Gior- 
gione that his pictures w^ere sometimes taken for those rJ 
that master, as will be related below. Increasing in age, 
judgment, and facility of hand, our young artist executed 
numerous works in fresco -which cannot here be named in- 
dividually, ha-ying been dispersed in various places ; let it 
suffice to say, that they were such as to cause experienced 
men to anticipate the excellence to which he afterwards 
attained. At the time when Titian began to adopt the 
manner of Giorgione, being then not more than eighteen,’* 

Ticozzi remarks that this must be an error of date, since Giorgiuiie 
BOii d otherwise not have beco hmisei» timi mieea or seventeexi* 
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he took the portrait of a gentleman of the Barberigc family 
who was his friend, and this -was considered very beautiful, 
the colouring being true and natural, and the hair so dis- 
tinctly painted that each one could be counted, as might 
also the stitches in a satin doublet, painted in the same 
work ; at a word, it was so well and carefully done, that it 
would have been taken for a picture by Giorgione, if Titian 
had not written his name on the dark ground. 

Giorgione meanwhile had executed the fagade of the 
German Exchange, when, by the intervention of Barberigo, 
Titian was appointed to paint certain stories in the same 
building, and over the Merceria."^ After which he executed 
a picture with figures the size of life, which is now in the 
Hall of Messer Andrea Loredano, who dwells near San 
Marcuola : this work represents Our Lady in her flight into 
Egypt, she is in the midst of a great wood, and the land- 
scape of this picture is well done ; Titian having practised 
that branch, of art, and keeping certain Germans who were 
excellent masters therein for several months together in his 
own house : within the wood he depicted various animals, all 
painted from the life, and so natural as to seem almost alive. 
In th ‘ house of Messer Giovanni Danna, a Flemish gentle- 
man and merchant, who was his gossip, he painted a 
portrait which appears to breathe, with an ^cce Somo^ com- 
prising numerous figures which, by Titian himself, as well 
others, is considered to be a very good work. The same 
artist executed a picture of Our Lady, with other figures the 
size of life, men and children, being all taken from nature, 
and portraits of persons belonging to the Danna family. 

In the year 1567, when the Emperor Maximilian was 
making war on the Yenetians, Titian, as he relates himself, 
painted the Angel Eaphael, with Tobit and a Dog, in th© 
Church of San Marziliano. There is a distant landscape in 
this picture, wherein San Giovanni Battista is seen at prayer 
in a wood ; he is looking up to Heaven and his face is 
illumined by a light descending thence : some believe this 
picture to have been done before that on the Exchange of 
the Germans, mentioned above, was commenced. Now it 
chanced that certain gentlemen, not knowing that Giorgione 
no longer worked at this fagade, and that Titian was doing it 
(nay, had already given that part over the Merceria to 

* See Zanetti, Varie PUture a fresco dei prinoipali Pittori Vejwxiam^ 
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public view) met the former, aiol he^an a? frieri^If to rejoice 
with him, declarin;! that he wa.' acqaitlir.,i hiac-elf i-ii 

the side of the iMerceria than lie had vn that of th.t,‘ 

Grand Canal, wMeli remark canned Ci:or;ji 'Cr' Tairid. 
vexation, that he would scarcely hi!!.--'di to- h-:- '- '-a 

until the whole work was completed, and T::i.*n load 
gerieraiiy known as the painter; n*:-r dhl ru ar--! 

hold any intercourse with the latter and tL^-y w*.ro n.t r 
friends. 

In the year 1508, Titian published a wm d uTi^mavm'g' cf 
the Triumph of Paith ; it comprised a %*ast iini.d'or o-f 
figures ; our first Parents, the Patriarchs, the Fr^piLet-, tlie 
Sybils, tiie Innocents, the Martyrs, the A|)ostlP', and Our 
Saviour Christ borne in triomph by the ibur Evangelists 
and the four Doctors, followed by the hulj Coiiil^s-ers : 
here Titian displayed much boldness, a fine manner, and im- 
proving facility. I remember that Fra Bastiario dtd Fh 'L^ha. 
speaking on this subject, told me that if Titian hai tf-m. 
gone to Pome, and seen the works of 3IiehehigTn:h.\ w:tf 
those of Raphael and the ancients, he was co]ivitio*.:d. ti ^ 
admirable facility of his colouring considered, that he wofihJ 
have produced works of the most astonishing perhcthuL 
seeing that, as he well deserved to be called the me-st porik t 
imitator of iXature of our times, as regard^ hj 

might thus have rendered himself equal to tho rrifinL>e i r 
Buonarroto, as regarded the great foundaii^>n «'f all. ih-sign. 
At a later period Titian repaired to Viceiiza. wl.t-rc- L' 
painted the Judgment of Solomon, on the Lucrgetta wla.TCii 
the Courts of Justice are held ; a very ot-aiitiiul v't^rk. 
Returning to Tenice, he then depicted the facade cf the 
Grimaiiil at Padua he painted certain frescoes in the 
Church of Sanf Antonio, the subjects taken from ilie life of 
that Saint and in the Church of Santo Spirito lie executed 
a small picture of San ^larco seated in the midst of other 
saints, whose faces are portraits painted in oil with the 
utmost care ; this picture has been taken for a work of 
Giorgione. 

Now the death of Giovan Bellino had caused a Story in 
the Hall of the Great Council to remain unfinished, it was 
that which represents Pederigo Barbarossa kneeling btiure 

* Kot in the Church, but the Scuda of St. Anthony. i%«- 

mgiiet &c,, declares that these trorks obscure the glon uf TItiaa. 

\m. V. c* € 
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Pope Alessandro IILj who plants Ms foot on the Emperor’s 
neck A This was now finished by Titian, who altered many 
parts of it, introducing portraits of his friends and others. 
For this he received from the Senate an office in the Ex- 
change of the Germans called the Senseria, which brought 
him in three hundred crowns yearly, and which those 
Signori usually give to the most eminent painter of their 
city, on condition that from time to time he shall take the 
portrait of their Doge or Prince Avhen such shall be created, 
at the price of eight crowns, which the Doge himself pays, 
the portrait being then preserved in the Palace of San IMarco, 
as a memorial of that Doge. 

Id the year 1614, the Duke Alfonso of Ferrara had a 
small apartment decorated in certain of its compartments by 
the Ferrarese painter Dosso ; the Stories were of Eneas, 
Mars, and Ten us ; and in a Grotto was Yulcan with two 
Cyclops working at the forge. The Duke then wished to 
have some pictures by Gian Bellino, who painted on one of 
the walls a Vat of red wine surrounded by Bacchantes, 
Satyrs, and other figures male and female, all inebriated, 
with Silenus entirely nude mounted on his ass, a very beau- 
tiful figure ; around this group are crowds of figures with 
grapes and other fruits in their hands, and this work is so 
carefully coloured that it may be called one of the finest ever 
executed by Gian Bellino, although there is a certain harsh- 
ness and stiffness in the draperies, he having imitated a 
picture by the Fleming, Albert Diirer, which had just then 
been brought to Venice. It was placed in the Church of 
San Bartolommeo, an extraordinary work painted in oil, and 
comprising a crowd of figures. WitMn the Vat above- 
mentioned Gian Bellino wrote the following words ; — 
Joannes Bellinm Venetus, p. 1514. 

This picture the great age of the master had prevented 
him from completing; and Titian, as being more eminent 
than any other artist, was sent for to finish it ; wherefore, de- 
sirous of progress and anxious to make himself known, he 
depicted two Stories which, were still wanting to that apart- 
ment : the first is a Biver of red wine, beside which are 
singers and players on instruments half inebriated, females 
as well as men. There is one nude figure of a sleeping 
Wonian which is very beautiful, and appears living as indeed 

^ This story was left unfinished, not by Bellino, but Giorgione, and tfi® 
deseripticn of it by Vasari is not sancuy accurate. See Ridolfi, ui supra^ 
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do tlie oilicT iiguies. To ',v» rk Tit’ j: v/Tix rl Li- 
In 'the srconri. pi;‘tiirr. ’iToitj'i roar ti,^‘ ■. ;.r>i i-- 

on fir.'! entering, fnere niv rcu^ tianr'..^ .o' L 
beantiuii Children in Turi<. n? attitndj - : tde .i :tiiul 

among ihe^e is one who is fi^Lina in a riT».r, nr/I v. h 
figure is ivfiected in the water, '^i::^ er nCj 
Duke, as did the first picture. Ti-.'Se- ciiiiin n sorr i;.r. ..nt 
Altar, on wiiicli is a statue of Tenus with a ^i ‘ h hi hr 
band; she is attended hy Grace and Beauty, »x.;’hut?3 
figures, wiiicli are finished -with iniieserihabie care.'- Un 
door of a press Titian painted the figure of Christ, iroin the 
middle iipw'ards, a most beautiful and admirable wuM'k ; it 
■wicked TLebre^v is showing to Jesus the coin of Cx^sar: other 
pictures, executed in the same place, are dechired hy out 
artists to be among the best ever produced hy Titian, and an: 
indeed singularly fine. He was consequently rtwarfoel n-iy 
largely by the Duke, whose portrait he also toik. repri:.re!,ti::r 
him as leaning on a large piece of aniikry. He p^rt:M}'.u 
the Signora Laura likewise, who was afterwards wife e-f the 
Duke ; and this too is an admirable w'ork : nor is it to b*^ 
denied that the labours of those ■who toil for art ha^'e great 
energy when stimulated by the liberality of Princes. 

About this time Titian formed a friendship with tin: 
divine Hesser Ludovico Ariosto, and was by him acknon'- 
ledged as an admirable painter, being celebrated as sucIi in 
Ms Orlando Purioso. 

..... JET. Tizian che OTiora 
N’on, men Cador che quei Venezia e UrUnx 

Having then returned to Tenice, Titian painted a picture 
in oil, for the brother-in-law of Giovanni da Caslel-Bulog- 
nese ; a nude figure of a Shepherd, to vrliom a Peasant Girl 
offers a Piute : around the group is a beautiful Landscape : 
that work is now at Paenza, in the house of the above- 
named Giovanni. Por the High Altar in the Church of the 
Minorite Priars, called the Ca Grande, this artist painted a 
picture of our Lady ascending into Heaven, with the Twelve 
Apostles beneath. But of that work, which was painted on 
Moth, and perhaps not carefully kept, little can now be seen. J 

♦ This is the Bacchas and Ariadne of oar National Gailer?*. 

+ Boschini tells us that when this picture was sent to Spain, Boniciilci 
wept for the loss sustained by Italy in its departure. 

This work is now in the Yenetian Academy of the Fine Art*. 

c c 2 
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In the same Church, and in the Chapel of tfc ^ 

Titian painted a Madonna •with the Divin, ^ ^ 

arms ; San Piero and San Giorgio are besidj ^ 
owners of the Chapel are kneeling around the i 
persons are all portraits from the life ; among ?. 

Bishop of Ba'fFo* and his brother, who had just t^^ « ' ? 
from the victory -which that Bisliop had obtaim ^ oyer the 
Turks.f At the little Church of San Kiccolo in th^ same Con- 
vent, Titian also painted a picture, comprising 
Niccolb, San Francesco, Santa Caterina and San S i 

the latter is nude, and has been exactly copied frc 
without the slightest admixture of art, no efforts fox^ hai> V 
of beauty have been sought in any part, trunk 4nts,‘^ hmbs: 

nil is ns TCntnrp. Ipft it sn fhnt. it. miorlit sppm fn KpL-, '^SOrtol 


EneSf 


®ery fine, 


T arms, 


cast from the life ; it is nevertheless considered v|^ 
and the figure of Our Lady -with the Infant in he^^ 
whom all the other figures are looking at, is also acl^^ 
most beautiful.:|; This picture was drawn on wood by^^^ 
Idmself, and was then engraved and painted by 
After the completion of these works, our artist 
for the Church of San Rocco, a figure of Christ heari^*^°^ 
Cross ; the Saviour has a rope round his neck, and is dri 


3 Ui i XV.fU.14U. XIAO CXXXU AO UX ^ 

forward by a Jew ; many have thought this a work of 
gione : it has become an object of the utmost devoti- ^ 
Venice, and has received more crowns as offerings than | 
been earned by Titian and Giorgione both, through 
whole course of their lives. Now Titian had taken|^« 
Portrait of Bembo, then Secretary to Pope Leo X., and; 
by him invited to Rome, that he might see the city, 
Eaffaello da Urbino and other distinguished persons ; 
the artist having delayed his journey until 1520, whei 
Pope and Raffaeilo were both dead, put it off for that •> 
altogether. For the Church of Santa iMaria Maggiorf^ 
painted a picture of St. John the Baptist in the WSdern^^^®* 
there is an Angel beside him that appears to be living,* 
distant Landscape, with trees on the bank of a river, 
are very graceful. § He took portraits of the Prince 
mani and Loredano, which were considered admirably 

* The Bishop of Paphos, Monslgnore Jacopo da Pesaro. 
t This picture is still to be seen in the Church of the Frari, at Temc^'* 
t Now in the Vatican. See Grattani, Quadri deW Appariamer^f'^ 

M^rpta. 4 

I This work also is in the Tenetian Acaaemy. — Ed, Ten, i' 
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not long afterwar.ls lie paintr-i the rc.rirait of Krri'j 
wbo was then leaving Italy to return t j Frane-,*" 

When Andrea Gritti was cdeeteil D" >rir arti-t made 
ills Portrait also ; a oeaiitiial thing it U. the h ing 

in the figure of Sant’ Andrea, W’ho stah.'^ laie ef a gr . .w 
consisting of Our Lady, San ^laren. and hin:.":ln 
ture is now in the Hall of the Celj-ge. lie Viaint.-d l-* r 
portraits of the Doges liket^dse. that being in IrL 
ive have said; and these w'ere Pietro Lando. Fninct^/i 
Donato, Marcaiitonio Trevisano, and Venitmo; hist in re-[(^i't 
to the two Doges and brothers Pauli, + he was 
because lie had become very old at tiie time of their cdeeii-jn. 

T. he renowned poet, Pietro Ar^tino, having left Rome beihTe 
the sack of that city, and repairefi to Teiice. then became 
the intimate of Titian and Sansovino, which was 1x4 h 
honourable and useful to th.e former, wIlo was by that cir- 
cumstance made known wherev..r the pen of the writer 
had reached, more especially to certain powerf il princes, 
will be related in due time. To return, meanwhile, to the 
works of Titian : it tvas by him that the Altar-piece of San 
Piero Martire, in the Church uf S.S. Giovanni and Paolu, 
was painted. San Piero, a figure larger than life, is seen 
extended on the earth, in a woi'<d of very large trees, he is 
fiercely assailed by a Soldier, 'who has already wmunded him 
su grievously in the head, that although still living, tiie 
shadow's of death are seen on his face. Tiic cuinifenani-e ik 
another Monk, w!io is dying ironi the scene, c^xhibit- the 
utmost terror. In the air are tw'o nuJo dguivs of Angels 
descending from Heaven in a blaze of light, by whicli the 
picture is illumined : these are most beautiful, as is iuderd 
the w'hole work, 'which is the best and most perfectly liiii,-he J, 
as it is the most renowned of any that Titian has yet exe- 
cuted.! This painting having been seen by Gritti, wdio was 
ever the friend of Titian as well as of Sansovino, he caused 
the former to receive a commission for the Story of a great 
Battle-piece, to be painted in the Hall of the Grand Council, 
and representing the route of Chiaradadda. The soldiers are 
contending furiously, while heavy rain is falling on them, 

♦ Now in the Lonwe. 

I Priuli, — Ed. Ven. 

j It was taken to Pariis, among other spoik rf the Fraach, but was 
toied to Tenice in P 6, 
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Tlie work is wliolly copied from the life, and is considered 
the best, most animated, and most beautiful picture in the 
HalL* In the same Palace, at the foot of one of the stair- 
cases, our artist depicted a Madonna in fresco. 

No long time after, Titian painted a Picture for a gentleman 
of the Contarini family, the subject was Our Saviour at Table 
w'ith Cleophas and Luke; but the gentleman, considering 
that the beauty of the w'ork rendered it worthy to he seen 
in public — as it certainly is — presented it, he being a lover 
of Ms country, as a gift to the Signoria, when it was kept for 
some time in the apartments of the Doge, but it is now placed 
in a more public position, and where it can he seen hj all, 
over the Door of the Hall leading to that of the Council of 
Ten namely.f About the same time our artist executed a 
picture of the Tirgin ascending the Steps of the Temple, for 
the Scuola of Santa Maria della Carita : the Heads in this 
work are all portraits from the life. He also painted a 
small Picture of St, Jerome doing Penance, for the Scuola of 
San Faustino ; this was much commended by artists, but was 
destroyed by fire about two years since, together with the 
whole church. 

In 1530, when the Emperor Charles T. was in Bologna, 
Titian, by the intervention of Pietro Aretino, was invited to 
that city by the Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, and there he 
made a magnificent Portrait of his Majesty in full armour. 
This gave so much satisfaction that the artist received a 
present of a thousand crowns for the same § Out of these 
he had subsequently to give the half to Alfonso Lombardi 
the sculptor, who had made a model of that monarch to he 
executed in marble, as we have related in his Life. 

Having returned to Venice, Titian there found that many 
gentlemen had begun to favour Pordenone, commending 
exceedingly the works executed by that artist in the Ceiling 
of the HaU of the Pregai, and elsewhere. They had also 
procured him the commission for a small Picture in the 

* This work perished, with many others, in the conflagration of the 
Paiaee. There is one in the Louvre of similar character, and by the 
hand of Titian, but this may be that painted for the March ese Federigo 
Conzi^ in 1531. See Gave, Carieggio inedito d^AriUtu vol. ii. 

164. 

f Not now in the Palace. 

j Now in the Gallery of the Venetian Academy, 

I Now in the Royal Gallery of Madrid.— 
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Cliiircli of San GioTanni EIenio?ynario, which tliey 
him to paint, in competition with one representing* * * § that Saint 
in his Episcopal habits, wiiich had previously been executed 
there by Titian. But whatever care and pains Pordenciie 
took, he could not equal nor even approach the work o:' tin* 
former. Titian was then appointed to paint a picture of tLo 
Annunciation for the Church of Santa Slaria dtgh Ang-di, i.: 
Murano ; but those who gave the commissicn for the vo-.r]:, 
not wishing to pay so much as five hundred crowns, v Lie:: 
Titian required as its price, he sent it, by the advice c: 
Pietro Aretino, as a gift to Charles Y., who being greatly 
delighted with the work, made him a present of two tlio'asan.i 
crowns,"^ The place which the Picture was to have occupictl 
at Murano, was then filled by one from the Land of JPor- 
denone. 

When the Emperor, some time after this, returned with Ids 
army from Hungary, and was again at Bologna, ]ioldi::g a 
conference with Clement TIL, he desireil to Lttvc another 
portrait taken of him by Titian,-^ who, before he departed 
irom the city, also painted that of the Cardinal Jppolito do' 
Aledici in the Hungarian dress, with another of the same 
Prelate fully armed, which is somewhat smaller than the 
first; these are both now in the Guardaroba of Duke Cosinio.; 
He painted the portraits of Alfonso, Marquis of Davalos, and 
of Pietro Aretino, at the same period, and these things La"; ing 
made him known to Eederigo Genzaga, Duke of 3!antiia. he 
entered the service of the latter, accompanied him tit his 
states. At Mantua our artist made a Portrait of the Dnki^ 
which appears to breathe, and aftemvards exeeuted that i-f 
liis brother, the Cardinal. These being finished, he painie-I 
t'welve beautiful Heads of the Twelve Ciesars, to decoratt* 
one of the Rooms erected by Giulio Romano, and tvhen they 
’ivere done, Giulio painted a Story from the Lives of the 
Emperors beneath each head.§ 

* The present was to the Empress Isabella, as we learn from a letter of 
Pietro Aretino, and the two thousand crowns came horn her,aiidiiotfrd]iithe 
Emperor. — Ed, Eior., i8S2-8. 

*1* This portrait also is believed to be at Ms^rid. 

X The first of these portraits is in the Pitti Palace, the second is in tht 
houvre. 

§ Ridolfi speaks of these heads as in one of the P'Wal i:i 

England, but thei! are not now i<* be foun I. and tlie btatis to 

be by Titan in the Roval Gafery of Mun'ieh. are be.-cve*', ny narj; tJ be 
those here In 
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In Cadore, tlie native place of Titian, tliat artist has 
painted a picture wherein is Our Lady, San Tiziano, the 
Bishop,^ and liis own Portrait in a kneeling position. In the 
year that Po|>e Paul III. went to Bologna, and thence to 
Perrara, Titian having gone to the court, took the Portrait 
of His Holiness, a very fine work. He also painted that of 
the Cardinal Santa Fiore ; both of these works, for which he 
was very -well paid by the Pope, are now in Rome ; one in 
the Guardaroba of Cardinal Farnese, the other in the hands 
of those who became heirs of the Cardinal Santa Fiore: 
many copies have been taken from them, and these are dis- 
persed throiigliout Italy. About the same time our artist 
made the Portrait of Francesco Maria, Duke of Urbino ; and 
this is so ■wonderfully beautiful, that it was celebrated by 
Messer Pietro Aretino in a sonnet, which begins thus: — 

Se il ehiaro Apelle con la men delP Arte 
Eau^embro d’’ Alessandro il voiio e il pel to. 

Ill the Guardaroba of the same Duke there are two female 
heads by Titian, which are very pleasing, with a recumbent 
figure of Tenus, partially covered with fiowers, and trans- 
parent draperies, tlie wiiole exceedingly beautiful and finely 
finished.! There is a half-length of Santa Maria Maddalena, 
with dishevelled hair, which is likewise very beautiful, J -with 
Portraits of Charles T., King Francis, as a youth, the Duke 
Guidobaldo IL, Pope Sixtus IT., Julius II., Paul III., the 
old Cardinal of Lorraine, and Soliman, Emperor of the 
Turks ; all from the hand of Titian, and exceedingly fine 
In that same Guardaroba, among many other things, is an 
antique Head of the Carthaginian Hannibal, cut in a cor- 
nelian, with a beautiful bust in marble by Donatello. 

In the year loll Titian painted the picture of the High 
Altar, in the Church of the Santo Spirito in Venice, the si^b- 
ject being the Descent of the Holy Spirit on the Apostles ; the 
Almighty is represented in fire^ and the Spirit as a Dove. 
This picture having shown signs of deterioration in a very 
short time, Titian had much discussion with the monks of 
Santo Spirito respecting it, and was ultimately obliged tc 

* This Bishop is said to have been of Titian’s family. 

i* This is the Yenus of the Tribune of the Ufihj, known to ma^ cfoui 
leaders. 

X Also at Florence, but in the Pitti Palace 
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re -paint tiie work, which i? that now on the Altar.* At Er*^si'aa 
Titian painted the picture of the llijh Altar in tie Churcdi 
of San Xazzaro, which he did in live divi>ijji> : tl*,: c^citre 
has the Resurrection of Our Lor«l, with arv.:ir/i tii; 

sepulchre ; in the sides arc San Anzzarr^. San S' the 

Angel Gabriel, and the Virgin receiving the Armnneiaiiov. 
Ill the Cathedral of Verona he painted, the A-sriirnt: -n cf 
Our Lady into Heaven, with the Apostles standing h'»'nvatL ; 
this is held to be the best mo<iern painting in t^ut city.- In 
the same year, I54L this master painted the R>rtruit ui' I>n: 
Diego di Mendoza, then Ambassador from Clearies Ah te 
Venice ; that beautiful portrait is a fiill-Iengti:, standing 
upright ; and from that time Titian began the mstviiu siitee 
become frequent, of painting portraits at full-length. In tl^e 
same manner he made the likeness of the Cardinal of Trent, 
then a youth, and for Francesco Mareolini he to«A the 
Portrait of Pietro Aretino ; but this is net so due a, one as 
that which the same person caused to be taken, atol Sent 
himself as a present to the Duke Cosimo de' Meddei. to 
whom he also sent the Head of the Signor Giovanni dt* 
Medici, father of the Duke. This last was taken from a 
cast made from the face of Giovanni after his death, at 
Mantua, which cast was in possession of Pietro. Tlie 
portraits are both in the Guardaroba of the Duke with othc-r 
noble pictures * 

In the same year Giorgio Ahisari was in Venice, where Le 
passed thirteen inontiis, employt*d. as I have said, in the 
decoration of a ceiling for Messer Giovanni Ci'riiaro. arji 
certain works for the Company of the Caiza, wiieii ban-o- 
vino, wdio was directing the constructiun of Santo Sjfirito, 
caused him to make designs for three large pictures in oil, 
which were to be executed in the ceiling of Santo Spirito, 
and which Vasari was to paint; but Giorgio having de- 
parted, the three pictures were given to Titian, who 
executed the same most admirably, having taken especial 
pains with the foreshortening of the figures. In one of these 

* This picture is now in the Church of Santa Marla ccIla Salute. — £jL 
F<£’n. , . . . , 

t This also was taken to Paris, but was restored, and m now in iti 
original place. 

g The portrait of Pietro Aretino is now in the Pitti Palace ; that d 
Giovanni in the Uffizh 
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pictures is tlie Sacrifice of Isaac hy his father Abraham ; in 
the second, David taking off the head of Goliath; and in the 
third, Cain killing Abel/^ About the same time Titian 
painted his own Portrait, that this memorial of himself might 
be left to his children ; and in the year 1546, being invited 
to Rome by the Cardinal Farnese, he repaired to that city 
accordingly. There he found Vasari, who had then returned 
from Naples, and was painting the Hall of the Chancery for 
the Cardinal Farnese, by whom Titian was recommended to 
his care, whereupon Giorgio kept him faithful company in 
his visits to the remarkable objects of Rome. 

Having rested liimseff for a few days, Titian then received 
rooms in the Belvedere, and was commissioned to make 
another fulhlength Portrait of Pope Paul III., with that of 
Farnese, t and of the Duke Ottavio ; aU of which he exe- 
cuted to the great satisfaction of those Signori, who then 
>revailed on him to paint a half-length figure of Christ, in 
he manner of the Ecce Homo, as a present for the Pope. 
But this work, whether it were that the paintings of Michel- 
agnolo, of Eafiaello, of Polidoro, and of others, had made 
him lose courage, or from some other cause, although a good 
picture, did not appear to the painters equal in excellence to 
others of his productions, more particularly his portraits. 
Now it clianct-d that Hichelagnolo and Vasari, going one 
day to see Titian in the Belvedere, beheld a picture, which 
he had just then finished, of a nude figure representing 
Danm, with J upiter transformed into a shower of gold in her 
lap4 many of those present beginning to extol the work (as 
people do when the artist stands by) praised it not a little : 
when, all having left the place, and talking of Titian’s 
work, Buonarroto, declared that the manner and colouring of 
that artist pleased him greatly, hut that it was a pity the 
Venetians did not study drawing more, •* for if this artist,” 
said he, had been aided by Art and knowledge of design, 
as he is by nature, he would have produced works which 
none could surpass, more especially in imitating life, seeing 
that he has a fine genius, and a graceful animated manner.'^ 

* These pictures are now in the Sacristy of the Oratory of Santa Maria 
della Salute. 

f The port^t of Pope Paul III. is believed to be now in Naples ; that 
of Farnese is in the Corsini Gallery in Rome. 

{ Now in the Maseo Borbonico at Naples.. 
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And it is CM’taialj true that wl:o»:VL-r nas nnf 
design extensively, and studied xlq best works, •.ir.'b;;.: and 
modern, can never attain to the perfeeti n ct* aibnii'Virit 
may be W'anting to the copy -which lie mak-^ iVsrii tn-- ibC 
giving to it that grace and conipletlor; wi,;-r‘b.v Art -n' es 
beyond the hand of Xatnre, which very irtfm' nbv prud'a.-jS 
parts that are not beautiful. * " " 

Titian left Itome enriched by manv fr :.i tk--'"* 

Signori, more particularly by a" benelice 'c-f g "I ir.:rlme 
for Pomponio his son ; but first his second sen. fn-a?: liad 
completed the Portrait of Messer Battista CvvYA m «, an ex- 
cellent player of the violin, which is a g<'iud vc-rk. Titian 
himself having made certain Portraits besides, for Gaidobaldo 
Duke of Urbino, Arrived at Florence, ha was amazc«i at the 
sight of the fine works in that city no Ass than he laid been 
by those of Rome. lie then visited Duke C",s:na\ an.l 
otfered to take Lis portrait ; but the Duke d:>I l, * 'jivc 
himself much trouble in the matter, perhai’S ke lad 

no mind to offer a slight to the many noble arti-ts of hia own 
city and dominions. 

Having reached Venice, Titian then finisheii an Allo- 
cution (as they call it) fur the Marqui- del Va^to, and wid'd; 
that Signure had made to Lis soldier^. Jle aferwurf,-. 
executed the portrait of Charks V., -with that uf tL«-‘ I'atLT; ^ 
King, and of many other persons. ThrSv.- hiiM.^Cirs mph-tf 
Titian painted a small picture of the Anna:. d.,ti<:ui fu*:;..- 
Charch of Santa Maria Xuova, and a:‘terw,,rf>. :.>h j: r.j 
assistance of his disciples, he painted a La;rt > ce’er in the 
Refectory of S- S- Giovanni ami PLmkc ^ vd.h*a Actur: 
for the High Altar of the Church <f tian Salt at' tia* 
subject of which was the Trausfiguralinn ; anf: an Annunci- 
ation for another Altar in the same Clinrtdi. But these k^t 
works, though there are good qualities in them, were not 
much esteemed by the master himself, and have not the per- 
fection seen in many of his other paintings. The productions, 
but more especially the portraits of Titian, are so immeroas 
that it wmuld be almost impossible to make the record of 
them all. I -^vili therefore speak of the principal only, and 
that without order of time, seeing that it docs not much 
signify to tell which was painted earlier and which later, 
lie took the Portrait of Charles T. several times, as we hav^ 
* This pie! lire pt-rA ed m a co.:3a,fratl* !i. — £d. Ttv*. 
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said, and was finally invited by that monarch to his Court ; 
there he painted him as he was in those last years ; and so 
much was that most invincible Emperor pleased with the 
manner of Titian, that once he had been portrayed by him, 
lie would never permit himself to be taken by any other 
person. Each time that Titian painted the Emperor he 
received a present of a thousand crowns of gold, and the 
artist was made a Cavalier, or Knight, by his Majesty, with 
a revenue of two hundred crowns yearly, secured on the 
Treasury of Naples, and attached to his title. 

When Titian painted Filippo King of Spain, the son of 
Charles, he received another annuity of two hundred crowns; 
so that these four hundred added to the three hundred from 
the German Exchange, make Mm a fixed income of seven 
hundred crowns, w^Mch he possesses without the necessity of 
exerting himself in any manner. Titian presented the Por- 
traits of Charles V. and his son Filippo to the Duke Cosimo, 
who has them now in his Guardaroba.^ He also took the 
portrait of Ferdinand King of the Komans, who was after 
wards Emperor, wuth those of his children, Maximilian that 
is to say, now Emperor, and his brother : he likewise painted 
the Queen !Maria ; and at the command of the Emperor 
Charles, he portrayed the Duke of Saxony, Tvhen the latter 
was in prisoii.t But what a vraste of time is this ! wdien 
there has scarcely been a noble of Mgh rank, scarcely a 
prince or lady of great name, whose portrait has not been 
taken by Titian, who in that branch of art is indeed an ex- 
cellent painter. 

He painted King Francis I. of France, as we have said. 
Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan ; the Marquis of Pescara, 
Antonio da Leva, Massemiano Stampa, the Signor Giovam- 
battista Castaldo, and other Signori in vast numbers. He 
has, moreover, produced various works at different times 
besides those above mentioned. At Venice, for example, 
and by command of Charles V., he painted a large Altar- 
piece, the subject of w'hich is the Triune God Enthroned ; 
Our Lady is present with the Infant Christ, who has the 
Dove over his head, and the whole ground is of fire, to signify 
Eternal Love ; while the Father is surrounded by glowing 
Cherubim, On one side of tMs picture is the Emperor, and 

^ The portrait of Philip is in the Pitti Palace. 

- This portrait is in the Gallery of the Belvedere at Vienna. 
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on file oilier the Empress, clothed in linen prarmeiits ; they 
are kneeling in prayer with folded hands, and "are surrounded 
by numerous Saints. The composition of this work was in 
accordance with the orders of his Majesty, who was then giv- 
ing evidence of his intention to retire, as he afterwards did, 
from mundane affairs, to the end tiiat he might die in the 
manner of a true Christian, fearing God and "labouring for 
his own salvation. This picture the Empeiur told Titian 
that he would have taken to the Monastery, wlnere Lis 
Majesty afterwards finished the course of his life : and being 
a work of extraordinary merit, it is expected that engrav- 
ings thereof will be published in a short time.* 

The same master painted for the Queen Maria a figure of 
Prometheus hound to the Mount Caucasus and torn by the 
Eagle of Jupiter; with one of Sisyphus in Hell loaded with 
his stone,! and Tityus devoured by the Vulture. Ail these 
were transmitted to her Majesty, 'with a figure of Tantalus 
of the same size, that of life namely, cn cloth and in oil. 
He painted a Venus and Adonis also, which are admirabie ; 
the Goddess is fainting as she sees herself abandoned by 
Adonis, who is accompanied by dogs, which are singularly 
jiatural.i: In a picture of the same size, Titian painted 
Andromeda bound to the Eock wuth Perseus delivering her 
from the Sea-monster ; a more beautiful painting than this 
could not be imagined ; and the same may be said of ano- 
ther,! Diana Bathing with herXymphs, and turning Actseon 
into a Stag. He painted a figure of Europa likewise, borne 
over the Sea by the Bull. These pictures are in the posses- 
sion of the Catholic Xing, and are held in high esteem 
for the animation imparted to them by the master, whose 
colours have made them almost alive. 

It is nevertheless true that his mode of proceeding in 
these last-mentioned works is very different from that pursued 

♦ It was engraved by Cornelius Cort. The picture accompanied Charles 
V. to the Monastery of St. Just, and on his death was taken to the 
Escurial, "where it remains. — Ticozzi, 

t This picture and the Prometheus are at Madrid. 

$ The original work is at Madrid ; that in our National Gallery is a 
replica. 

§ Since Vasari speaks of ^ another Diana,” although he has mentioned 
Qo" other, he was most probably thinking of the Diana and Calisto td 
Titian, whicli, with that above-mentioned, is also at Madrid. There are 
replicas of both pictures in the Bridgewater Galiery, and at Yieiuia, 
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by Iiim in those of liis joath, the first being executed with a 
certain care and delicacy, which renders the work equally 
effective, whether seen at a distance or examined closely: 
while those of a later period, executed in hold strokes and 
■with dashes, can scarcely be distinguished when the observer 
is near them, but if viewed from the proper distance they 
appear perfect. This mode of his, imitated by artists who 
have thought to show proof of facility, has given occasion 
to many wretched pictures, which probably comes from the 
fact that whereas many believe the works of Titian, done 
in the manner above described, to have been executed with- 
out labour, that is not the truth, and these persons have 
been deceived ; it is indeed well known that Titian went 
over them many times, nay, so frequently, that the labour 
expended on them is most obvious.’*^ And this method of 
proceeding is a judicious, beautiful, and admirable one, since 
it causes the paintings so treated to appear living, they 
being executed with profound art, -while that art is never- 
theless concealed. 

In a picture three braccia high and four broad, Titian 
painted the Infant Christ in the arms of the Virgin, and 
receiving the Adoration of the Magi ; the work comprises 
numerous figures one braccio high, and is a very good one, 
as is another which he copied himself from this and gave to 
the Cardinal of Ferrara (the elder).-}- Another work by 
this master, representing Christ derided by the Jews, was 
placed in a chapel of the Church of Santa IMaria delle 
Grazie at Milan.| For the Queen of Portugal he painted 
a picture of Christ scourged at the Column ; this, which is 
somewhat less than life, is very beautiful. For the High 
Altar in the Church of San Domenico, in Ancona, lie painted 
a picture of Christ on the Cross, -with Our Lady, San 
Giovanni, and San Domenico at the foot of the same ; this 
also is very beautiful, and in the bold manner described 
above. The picture at the Altar of San Lorenzo, in the 
Church of the Crocicchieri at Venice, is by Titian; it 
represents the Martyrdom of San Lorenzo, with a building 
crowded with figures ; in the midst of them lies the fore- 
shortened figure of San Lorenzo on the Gridiron, beneath 

* “ To those who sulHcaeutly understand the matter,” remarks Bottari. 

+ Now at Madrid ; that in our National Gallery is a replica, 

^ This picture was taken to Pari^ and has not been restored* 
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wliicli 13 a great fire, and the executioners stand around it* 
The time being night, there are two servaiit- with torches 
giving light to those paits of the picture, that are beyond 
the reach of the fire beneath the gridiron, which is a large 
and fierce one ; but the light it throvrs, as well as that of 
the torches, is overcome by a fiash of lightning which descends 
from heaven, and cleaving the clouds, shines brightly cA'er 
the head of the Saint and the other principal figures. lu 
addition to these three lights there is that of lamps and 
candles, held by those at the ^vindows of the building. All 
this produces a fine effect, and the whole work is, in short, 
executed with infinite art, genius, and jodgment."* 

At the Altar of San Xiccolo, in the Church of San 
Sebastiano, there is a small picture by Titian, representing 
St. Nicholas, so animated as to seem alive ; it is seated in a 
chair painted to imitate marble, and an angel is holding the 
mitre ; this was executed for the advocate Messer Niccolo 
Crasso.j At a later period, our artist painted a half-length 
figure of Mary Magdalene for the Catholic Iving : her hair 
falls about her neck and shoulders, her head is raised and 
the eyes are fixed on Heaven, their redness and the tears 
still within them, giving evidence of her sorrow for the sins 
of her past life. This picture, which is most beautiful, moves 
all who behold it to compassion ; t when it W’as finished, a 

Venetian gentleman, Silvio, w'as so much pleased 

therewith, that, being a zealous lover of painting, he gave 
Titian a hundred crowns for the picture, and the master had 
to make another for the Catholic King, wKicii was hoiv- 
ever no less beautifuL 

, Among the Portraits by Titian is that of a Venetian 
citizen his friend, called Sinistri; and of IHesser Paolo da 
Ponte, whose daughter, called the Signora Giulia da Ponte, 
a most beautiful damsel, and a gossip of Titian, the latter 
also took; as he did the Signora Irene, another lovely maiden 
accomplished in music, in learning, and in design, who died 
about eight years since, and was celebrated by the pens of 
almost ail the Italian writers. § Titian also made the like- 
* This picture had nearly perished. when Bottari wrote, 
t Restored some years since by the Count Bernardino Comiani. — Ed, 
Ven,. 

J See the Kunsfblait for 1846, See also Gaye, Carieggio, rol. ii. 

§ Irene di Spilembergo, the disciple of Titian. See Maniago, Siaris 
4elle Belle Arli del Fritdu 
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ness of Messer Francesco Filetto, an orator of happy memory, 
with that of his son in the same picture, the last appears to 
be living, and the portrait is now in the possession of Messer 
Matteo Griustiniani, a lover of these arts, who has had his 
own likeness taken hy the painter Jacomo da Bassano,* a 
fine work, as are many others dispersed through Venice, 
and also by Bassano, who is particularly excellent in small 
pictures, and in the painting of animals. 

Titian made a second Portrait of Bembo, when the latter 
had become a Cardinal that is ; lie also took Fracastoro,"]* and 
the Cardinal Accosti of Bavenna, whose portrait the Duke 
Cosimo has in his Guardaroba. The sculptor Danese has 
the portrait of a gentleman of the Delfini family by this 
master in his possession ; and Messer jSTiccolo Zono tells us 
that he saw the likeness of Rossa, the wife of the Grand 
Turk, a lady of sixteen, wdth that of Cameria her daughter, 
both by the hand of Titian, and wearing dresses and orna- 
ments of great beauty. In the house of the lawyer, Messer 
Francesco Sonica, a gossip of Titian, is the portrait of that 
Messer Francesco by the hand of our artist, with a large 
picture, representing the Madonna in the Flight to Egypt; 
she appears to have just descended from the Ass, and has 
seated herself on a stone by the wayside; St. Joseph stands 
near, as does St. John, a little child who is ofiering to the 
Saviour the fiowers gathered by an angel from the branches 
of a tree which is in a wood, wherein are numerous animals; 
the ass is browsing near. This picture, a very graceful one, 
has been placed by the Signor Francesco in a palace which 
he has built near Santa Justina in Padua. 

For the Florentine Monsignore Giovanni della Casa, a man 
illustrious for learning as *well as birth, our artist painted a 
beautiful Portrait of a gentlewoman whom Della Casa loved 
when he was in Venice, and by whom the master was 
honoured for the same, with the exquisite sonnet which 
begins thus: — 

^en reggo to^ Tiziano^ in forme nuove 
L'idolo mio, eke i begli occhi apre e gira. 

As also with that which follows it. 

This admirable painter likewise sent a picture of the 
Last Supper to the Catholic King; this work, which was 

* For whose Life, seeEidolfi, Vite de^ Fittori Yeneih 
f An eminent physician and Latin poet of the time. 
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stSveii braccia long, was a performance of extraordinary 
beauty; and besides thesCj with many cdliers of minor im- 
portance which w*e omit, he has still in his house, among 
numerous sketches and pictures commenced, the 3Iartyrdoni 
of San Lorenzo, of size similar to the above, which he also 
proposes to send to the Catholic King. He has likewise a 
large canvass exhibiting Christ on the Cross, the thieves on 
each side, and the executioners beneath, %viiicli he is painting 
for Messer Giovanni d®Arna ; and a picture which was 
begun for the Doge Grimani, father of the Patriarch of 
Aquileia. For the Hall of the Great Palace of Brescia, 
Titian has commenced three large pictures, which are to 
form part of the decorations of the ceiling,'* as we have said 
when speaking of the Brescian painters, Cristofano and his 
brother. He also began a picture many years since for 
Alfonso, first Duke of Ferrara, the subject is a nude figure 
of a woman bowing before the Goddess Minerva; there is 
besides another figure, and in the distance is the Sea, 
with Xeptune in Ms Chariot; but the death of Alfonso, 
according to vrhose fancy the work wms composed, caused 
the picture to remain incomplete, and it is still in Titian’s 
han^. 

Another work, brought to a state of considerable advance- 
ment, but not finished, is Our Saviour appearing to Mary 
Magdalen in the Garden ; the figures are of the size of life, 
as are those of another of equal size where Christ is placed 
in the Sepulchre, wiiile the Madonna and the other 5laries 
stand around : and among otlier good things to be seen in 
his house is a picture of the Madonna, wdth, as it is said, a 
pox'trait of himself, finished four years since, and wdiich is 
very beautiful and natural. f There is, likewdse, a figure of 
San Paolo reading, a half-length figure, which is so fine that 
it may well be that same wiiich vras filled with the Holy 
Spirit. All these wmrks, with many others w’hich I omit, to 
avoid prolixity, have been executed up to the present age of 
our artist, w-hich is above seventy-six years. Titian has been 
always healthy and happy ; he has been favoured beyond the 
lot of most men, and has received from Heaven only favours 
and blessings. In his house he has been visited by whatever 
Princes, Literati, or men of distinction have gone to or dwelt 

« They were destroyed by lire. — Ed. jPYor., 183*2-8. 

+ Now" among the portraits of painters in the Uifizj. 

© I> 
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211 Venice ; for, to say notliing of his excellence in art no 
lias always distinguished himself by courtesy, goodness, and 
rectitude. 

Titian has had some rivals in Venice, but not of any great 
ability, wherefore he has easily overcome them by the supe- 
riority of his art ; while he has also rendered himself accept- 
able to the gentlemen of the city. He has gained a fair 
amount of wealth, his labours having always been well paid ; 
and it would have been well if he had worked for his amuse- 
ment alone during these latter years, that he might not have 
diminished the reputation gained in his best days by works 
of inferior merit, performed at a period of life when nature 
tends inevitably to decline, and consequent imperfection. 

In the year 1566, when Vasari, the WTiter of the present 
History, was at Venice, he went to visit Titian, as one who 
was his friend, and found Mm, although then very old, still 
with the pencils in his hand and painting busily. Hreat 
pleasure had Vasari in beholding Ms works and in convers- 
ing with the master. Titian then made knowm to Giorgio, 
Messer Gian Maria Verdezzotti, a young Venetian gentleman 
of great ability, the friend of Titian, and a man well versed 
in design as well as a tolerable colourist, wMch he has 
proved by some very beautiful Landscapes from his own 
hand. TMs youth, by whom Titian is loved and revered as 
a father, has two figures painted in oil within two niches by 
that artist, an Apollo and a Diana that is to say. 

It may be affirmed then, that Titian, having adorned 
Venice, or rather all Italy, and other parts of the world, 
■with excellent paintings, well merits to be loved and re- 
spected by artists, and in many things to be admired and 
imitated also, as one who has produced, and is producing, 
works of infinite merit ; nay, such as must endure wMle the 
memory of illustrious men shall remain. 

Many young men have been with Titian for the purposes 
of learning ; yet the number of those w'ho may truly call 
themselves his disciples is not great, seeing that lie has never 
given much instruction ; yet all may learn more or less from 
the works of a master, once they have acquired the power 
of comprehending them. Among those about Titian mean- 
while was a certain Giovanni, a Eleming,* who became a 

* Johann Calcar, or Calker. See. Lanzi, Sloria PiUorica, See alsa 
Bijan, Diciwmri^ qf Fainter $ and En^avert* 
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good master, wbetlier ft.T large or small iigares, and in |>t.r- 
traits was most admirable, as may be t-.-eii by b:s w erks at 
Kaples, where lie Ii%'ed for some time, tuin vbere I.e iiki- 
mately died. By Lis Land, and they mast bio Lini h tiout to 
ail time, were tLe designs for anatomical studies ivLirh the 
most admirable Andrea Tessalio caused to be or. graft'd oa 
copper and published with Lis works.*^ But tLe arti>t wLc 
Las most successfully imitated Titian, was Paris Bordune . 
who, born in Treviso, of parents, one a Trevisano, tLe other 
a Yemitian, was taken, at the age of eight, to certain of Lis 
mother’s kindred in Venice. Here, having studied grammar 
and become an excellent musician, he was sent to Titian, but 
did not spend many years with that master, whom he per- 
ceived to have but little disposition to instruct his disciples, 
even though entreated by them to do so, and encouraged 
thereto by the patience and good conduct of those young men. 
Bordone resolved to leave him therefore, but grieving mucli 
that Giorgione was no longer alive at that time, the manner 
of the latter pleasing Mm greatly ; as did still more his 
reputation of being an excellent and afiectionate teacher to 
all who desired to learn from him. Since he could not do 
better, therefore, Bordone set himself to imitate the manner 
of Giorgione to the utmost of his power, and by earnest 
labour in the copying of his works, he rendered himself so 
good an artist that he obtained an excellent reputation. He 
was thus only eighteen when he received tlie commission for 
painting a picture in the Church of San Tsiceolb, which be- 
longs to the Minorite Priars ; but Titian, having heard 
contrived by means of friends and favours to get it out of 
his hands, perhaps to prevent his giving proof of his ability 
at so early a period; perhaps, also, induced by the love of 

Paris was subsequently invited to Vicenza, there to paint 

* This great anatomist fFas bora at Brussels. He was coBdeumed to 
death for baviug opened the body of a Spaniard whom he affirmed^ to 
have been dead, but who is said to have only appeared to be so. The oime 
was, however, not fully proved, and his sentence was commuted by the 
intervention of Philip II., for a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. On hla 
return from this journey, Vessaho was shipwrecked, and died of ^hunger on 
a desert part of the island of Zante, in the year 1564. His portrait, 
painted by Titian, is in the Pitti Palace, and his magnihceiit work, £M 
httmani corporis fabrica^ (some of the plates in which are said to have 
been designed by Titian) will doubtless be known to many of our readew, 
© P 2 
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a stoiy in fresco, in the Loggia of the Piazza wliere llie 
courts are held. This commission he accepted willingly, 
although Titian had himself painted a picture representing 
the Judgment of Solomon in that place ; and having executed 
a story of Xoah and his Sons, Paris was considered to have 
acquitted himself extremely well, both as regarded design 
and execution, insomuch that the work, being no less beau- 
tiful than that of Titian, both are considered by those who 
do not know the truth to be by the same hand.^ 

Having returned to Tenice, Bordone painted certain nude 
figures at the foot of the Rialto ; and, after this proof of his 
ability, he was employed to decorate the Parades of many 
houses in T enice. He was then invited to Treviso, where 
he also executed numerous Paqades and other works, more 
particularly Portraits. Among these was that of the illus- 
trious Messer Alberto Unigo, with those of Messer Marco 
Berravalle, Messer Francesco da Quer, the Canon Rovere, 
and Monsignore Alberti. In the Cathedral of that city he 
painted a picture at the request of the Signor Yicar ; it is 
in the middle of the church, and represents the Birth of 
Christ. This being completed, he painted a Resurrection of 
Our Lord in like manner. In the Church of San Francesco 
he painted a picture for the Cavaiiere Rovere, with another 
in vSan Girolamo, and one in Ognissanti, exhibiting varied 
heads of Saints, male and female. These are all beautiful, 
and display much variety in the attitudes and vestments,t 
There is also a picture, by the hand of Paris, in the Church 
of San Lorenzo ; and in San Polo he painted three chapels : 
in the principal of these he represented the Resurrection of 
Christ ; the figures are as large as life, and are accompanied 
by a vast number of Angels. In the second chapel be 
painted Saints with Angels around them ; and in the third, 
is Our Saviour Christ in the air with Our Lady, who pre- 
sents San Domenico to her Divine Son. All these works 
have made Bordone known as an able painter, and a citizen 
firmly attached to his native place. 

In Tenice, where he has almost always lived, he has 
executed numerous works at various times; but the most 


* These works have both perished. — Bottari. 

t This story is now in the Venetiaii Ac idemy, as is that of the Usher. 
man meationM below. See Zanotto, Zq Pinacoieca Feiieia* 



beautiful and most praiseworthy performance er«i*«xecuted 
by Bordone, was a Story in the Seuola of SS Giovanni e 
Polo, in which the Fisherman presents St. iftps to 

the Signoria of Yenice. Y'e have here a building beaiita*"!^ 
painted in perspective, around which are seated the Sena- 
tors, with the Doge ; many of the heads being portraits 
from life, of great animation, and admirably executed. The 
beauty of this work, so well painted in fresco, caused Bordone 
to be employed by many gentlemen, and he executed norntrous 
pictures in the great Piace of the Foscari, near St. Barnabas; 
among others, a figure of Christ descended to the Gates of 
Hell, whence he is delivering the Holy Fathers; a picture 
considered to display great merit. In the Church of St. 
Job, at the Canal Keio, Bordone painted a very beautiful 
picture ; and at San Giovanni he executed another, with one 
in each of the Churches of Santa Maria della Celeste, and 
Santa Marina. 

But knowing that he who would succeed in Yenice must 
pay great court to one and another, Paris, who was a man oi 
reserved habits, and had no taste for certain modes of pro- 
ceeding, which he saw to prevail around him, resolved to 
accept whatever should be offered to him in other places, and to 
take what Fortune niightgive, without beingobliged to go beg- 
ging for employment. He therefore seized an occasion whicii 
presented itself and in 1538 went to France, where he entered 
the service of King Francis, and painted numerous Portraits 
of Ladies for that Monarch, with other pictures of different 
kinds. At the same time he executed a singularly beautiiui 
Church picture, for the high ecclesiastic, Moiisignore de 
Guise, with one of Yenus and Cupid, for his chamber. ^For 
the Cardinal of Lorraine he painted the JFccc Hewio, with a 
Jupiter and lo, and many other works. Paris likewise sent 
the King of Poland a picture of Jupiter and a Kymph, 
which was considered a very fine one. Two others which he 
despatched to Flanders, were also reputed to be most ^beau- 
tiful. One of these represented Mary Magdalene in ^ the 
Hermitage, accompanied by Angels ; the other was a Diana 
bathing with her Hymphs ; both of which our artist painted 
by commission from the Milanese Candiano, physician to tlie 
Queen Maria, who intended them as presents for her High- 
ness. 

At Augsburg, Paris Bordone undertook works of great 
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importance, for tlie Fugger Palace; tlie payment for tliese 
was three thousand crowns ; and in the same city he executed 
a large and beautiful picture, w’herein he exemplified all the 
five rules of architecture, in a building painted in perspective, 
fur the Priners, who are great men in that place, ind for 
whom he also painted a cabinet picture, which is now in the 
possession of the Cardinal of Augsburg.* At St. Augustine, 
in Crema, this artist painted two pictures, in one of which is 
the portrait of the Signor Giulio Manfrone, who is fully 
armed, and represents St, George. The same painter has 
executed many works, which are much praised at Civitaie di 
Beiluno, more" particularly a figure of Santa Maria, and one 
of St. Joseph, which are greatly admired. He sent the 
Portrait of Signor Ottaviano Grimaldo, the size of life, to 
Genoa, with a picture of the same size, representing a female 
figure. 

Proceeding at a later period to IHilan, Bordone painted a 
picture for the Church of San Celso in that city ; it represents 
certain figures in the air, with a most beautiful landscape 
beneath them. This he is said to have done at the request 
of the Signor Carlo da Eoma, in whose Palace he also painted 
two large pictures in oil; the first representing Mars and 
Venus in the net of Vulcan; the second, King David looking 
at Bathsheba, who with her Maids is bathing at the fountain. 
He also painted the Portrait of the Signor Carlo, with the 
likeness of Ms Consort, the Signora Paula Visconti, and 
some Landscapes ; these last are of no great size, but are 
exceedingly beautiful. About the same time our artist 
painted several of Ovid’s Fables, for the Marquis Astorga, 
by whom tliese pictures were taken into Spain ; he aisc 
executed many works for the Signor Tommaso Marini, but 
these require no further mention. This then shall suffice 
me to say of Paris Bordone, who being now seventy-five 
years old,t lives quietly in his own house, working only at 
the request of princes, or others of his friends, avoiding ail 
rivalry, and those vain ambitions which do but disturb the 
repose of man, and seeking, as he says, to avoid having the 
serene tranquillity of Ms life invaded by those who, proceeding 
by dubious paths, do not seek truth, but rather malignity, and 
are totally devoid of charitable purpose. He, on the contrary, 

♦ None of these works can now be found in Augsburg. 

f It was at this age that Bordone died, according to Ridolfi, Jlfe^ 
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accustomed to a simple and upright life, desires no contention 
with the subtleties and craft of those who proceed less openij* 
Tliis master has lately executed a singularly beautiful picture 
for the Duchess of Savoy ; it represents Venus and Cupid, 
sleeping under the guard of a servitor, and is so admiz'abiy 
executed, that words do not enable me to praise it suSciently, 

I must not here omit to mention that the art of 
almost abandoned in all other place, is encouraged and kept 
in life by the most Serene Senate of Venice, and of tiiis 
Titian has been the principal cause ; seeing that so far as in 
him lies, he has ever laboured to promote the exercise thereof, 
and to procure respectable remuneration for those who 
practise the art. Various works have thus been undertaken 
in the Church of San Marco, the old Mosaics having been 
almost wholly restored, and this mode of delineation being 
no%v brought to all the perfection of which it is susceptible, 
exhibits consequently a very difterent aspect from that 
displayed in Florence and Dome, at the time of Giotto, 
Alesso Baldovinetti, the Ghirlandai, or the Miniaturist 
Gherardo. All that has been done in Venice has been 
executed after the designs of Titian and other excellent 
painters, who have made coloured Cartoons for the same ; 
thus the works are brought to perfection, as may be seen in 
the portico of San Marco, where there is a Judgment of 
Solomon, so beautiful that it could scarcely be executed more 
delicately with the pencil and colours.* In the same place is 
the Genealogical Tree of Our Lady, by Ludovico Eosso : the 
Sibyls and Prophets are admirably represented in this work, 
which is carefully conjoined, and displays excellent relief. 
But in the art of Mosaic there are none who iiave distin- 
guished themselves more highly in our times than have 
Valerio and Vincenzio Zuccheri, natives of Treviso, f many 
stories by whom may be seen in San Marco ; those from the 
Apocalypse may more particularly he specified: in this work 
the four Evangelists, under the form of various animals, are 
seen to surround the Throne of God : the Seven Candle- 

♦ For details respecting these works, our readere may advantagcoasly 
consult the learned Zanetti, DtUa Piiiura Veneziana, The J udgment of 
Solomon is bv Vincenzio Bianchini. 

t According to Federici, these brothers, more correetly called Zuccati, 
were not of "i’reviso but Ba Ponte, and the name of the one was not 
Vincenzio, but Francesco. See Memoris Trerii>ane. 
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stic-ks, and otlier tHngSj are also represented so admirabi}^ 
well, that to him who looks at them from below, they appear 
to be paintings in oil. There are besides numerous small 
pictures by those artists, and these are filled -with figures 
which look — I do not say like paintings only — but like 
miniatures, and yet they are made of stones joined together. 
There are portraits, moreover, of various personages ; the 
Emperor Charles Y. that is to say, with Ferdinand his 
brother, who succeeded him in the Empire, ^Maximilian, son of 
Ferdinand and now Emperor, the most Illustrious Cardinal 
Eembo, the glory of our age,* and the ]Magnifi.co . . .all 

executed so carefully, with so much harmony, so admirable 
a distribution of light and shadow, and such exquisite tints 
of the carnatians (to say nothing of other qualities), that no 
better or more perfect works of the kind could possibly be 
conceived. 

Bartolommeo Bozzato has also worked on the Church of 
San Marco : he is the rival of the Zuccheri, and has ac- 
quitted himself in a sufficiently praiseworthy manner ; but 
that which has most effectually contributed to the success of 
all these artists, has without doubt been the superintendence 
of Titian, with tlie designs prepared for these Mosaics by 
his hand. In addition to the above-mentioned and others, 
who have been disciples of Titian, there was besides a certain 
Girolamo, t of whom I know no other name than Girolamc 
dl Tiziano.J 


THE FLOEENTINE SCULPTOE, JACOPO SANSOVINO. 
[born 1477 — DIED 1570.] 

The family of the Tatti has its records in the communal 
books of Florence, and that from so early a period as the 
year 1300 ; but- the house took its origin from Lucca, one ol 

The portrait of Bembo is in the UfHzj. Vasari calls him the “ glory 
of our age,” on account of Ms literary distinction, 
f Girolamo Dante. 

i For some part of the numerous details -which we had proposed to add 
to Yarious parts of this Life, our readers must he referred to Eidoxd ; Vite 
&c.; Zanotti, Veneta; Zanetti, Dri/a Piitura Veneziana; and 

the other authorities* whc^ names alone we have here space to indicate. 
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the most r.oble cities of Tuscany ; alvavs remarkable for 
active and honourable men : this house of Tatti was most espe- 
cially favoured by that of Medici, and from the fatti family 
descended that Jacopo of whom we are now to write. He was 
the son of an Antonio, a very estimable person, and of Fran- 
cesca his wife^ who gave birth to the child iri'’tiie montii of 
January, 14< In his first years the bov v*’as sent, as is 
usual, to acquire the rudiments of learning,* whercdn he dis- 
played much intelligence : he soon begaiT to study drawins 
of himself, and gave evidence, in a certain sort, that nature 
had disposed him to the study of design rather than that of 
letters, since he went very reluctantly to school, and was 
most unwilling to undertake the difficult acquirement of 
grammar. 

His mother, whom he strongly resembled, perceiving this, 
and desiring to aid his genius, caused iiim to be secretly 
taught drawing, with the intention of making him a 
sculptor, perhaps in emulation of the rising glory of Michel- 
agnolo Buonarroto, then very young. JShe" may, perhaps, 
have also thought it a favourable augury that the" latter and 
her son Jacopo were both born in the same street, the Via 
Santa Maria namely, which is near the Via Ghibeliina. But 
the boy w’as meanwhile on the point of being devoted to 
trade, which he liked even less than grammar, and he opposed 
himself in such sort to this purpose, that his father ulti- 
mately permitted him to follow his own inclination. 

At that time there had come to Florence the sculptor, 
Andrea Contucci, of Monte Sansovino, a place near Arezzo, 
much talked of in our days as the birthplace of Pope Julius 
III- Having acquired a great name in Spain as well as in 
Italy, Contucci was the best sculptor and architect, after 
Michelagnolo, then known to our Art : he wms then occupied 
with the execution of two figures in marble ; and with him 
Jacopo was placed that he might study the art of the sculptor, 
Andrea soon perceived that the young man promised to be- 
come very eminent, and neglected no precaution calculated to 
render him worthy of being known as Ms disciple ; he became 
much attached to him moreover, and being as much loved 
by Jacopo in return, Contucci taught the youth with much 

* Temanza, Vlie dei piu celebri Architetti e Scultort Veneziani, says 
1479, but the date given by Vasari is proved, by reference to other au- 
thorities, to be the correct one. 
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affection, irad it was thus soon believed that the disciple 
would ultimately equal his master, nay perhaps surpass him. 
The attachment of these two was indeed of such a character 
that being almost like father and son, Jacopo was no longer 
called De’ Tatti, but Sansovino, and as he was then named, 
so is he now and ever will be called. 

'Wlien Jacopo began to exercise his art he was so power- 
fully aided by Nature, that although he was not particularly 
Btu^ous, nor very diligent in his work, yet in whatever he 
did there was a grace and facility, with a certain ease, which 
was very pleasing to the eyes of the artists, seeing that 
every draught, sketch, or outline of his, displayed a boldness 
and animation which it has been given to but few among the 
sculptors to possess. The intercourse and friendship sub- 
sisting in their childhood between Jacopo and Andrea del 
Sarto, was also very useful to them both ; pursuing the same 
manner in design, they exhibited a similar grace in ex- 
ecution, the one in painting, the other in sculpture ; and as 
they frequently conferred together on the difficulties of Art, 
Jacopo meanwhile making models for Andrea, they assisted 
each other greatly. And that this is true we have proof in 
picture of San Francesco, executed for the Nuns of the 
Yia Fentolini, and in a San Giovanni Evangelista, which 
was taken from an exquisite mould in terra^ which Sanso- 
vino made in those days, in competition with Baccio da Mon- 
telupo. 

For it chanced that at this time the Guild of Porta Santa 
Maria was about to have a statue in bronze, cast for a niche 
of Or San Michele, which is opposite to the Wool- Shearers : 
but although Jacopo’s model was the more beautiful, yet 
Montelupo, as being an older master, obtained the com- 
mission. This model, which is a most exquisite one, is now 
in possession of the heirs of Nanni Unghero. Sansovino 
was then the friend of Nanni, for whom he prepared the 
large models in clay, of Angels in the form of children, with 
one for a figure of San Niccolo, of Tolentino, which were 
afterwards carved in wood, with the aid of Sansovino ; all 
these figures being of the size of Hfe. They were placed in 
the Chapel of San Niccolo, in the Church of Santo Spirito. 

Becoming known, by the productions here enumerated, to 
all the Florentine artists, and being considered a young 
man of great genius and excellent character, Jacopo, to his 
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infinite deligtt, was taken to Rome bj Giuliaiio da San 
G-allo, arcnitect of Pope Julius IL, when the statues of the 
Belvedere attracting him beyond measure, he set liimself to 
copy the same. Now Bramante, who was aLo arebiteet to 
Pope Julius, holding the first place, and Lavinpr noms in the 
Belvedere, chanced to see the designs of with a 

nude figure of clay, in a recumbent attitud.e, iiolding a vase 
for ink, which he had also made ; and these things pleased 
him so much that he began to favour the youtb, and onler^d 
him to make a large copy in wax, of the Laocoon, which he 
was also having copied by other artists, intending to cast it 
in bronze. These artists were Zaceheria Zaechi,* of 
Volterra, the Spaniard, Alonzo Berughetta, and Veceliio, of 
Bologna. When all had completed their work, Bramante 
showed the models to Raffaello Sanzio of Urbino, inquiring 
of him which he thought the best. It was then judged by 
Raffaeiio that Sansovino bad greatly surpassed the others ; 
wherefore, by the advice of Domenico, Cardinal Grimani, 
Bramante was commanded to have the model of Jacopo cast 
in bronze. The mould wms prepared accordingly, and the 
metal, being cast, succeeded to perfection ; being then polished, 
the group was given to the Cardinal, who valued it all his 
life no less than the antique, and at his death he bequeathed 
it as a work of great importance to the most Serene Signoria 
of Yenice, by wdiom, after it had been kept fur some years 
in the Hall of the Council of Ten, it was finally given to 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, who took it to France, in the year 
1534 . IVhile Sansovino was thus daily acquiring reputation 
in Rome, Giuliano da Sangallo, who had kept him in his 
own house in the Borgo Yecchio, fell ill, and leaving Rome, 
was taken in a litter to Florence, for change of air. There- 
upon Bramante found a dwelling for Jacopo, still in the 
Borgo Yecchio ; but in the Palace of Domenico della 
Rovere, Cardinal of San Clemente, where Pietro Perugioo 
was at that time lodging, he being engaged with the paint- 
ing of a ceiling, for Pope Julius, in a room of the Torre 
Borgia. 

There, Pietro having remarked the fine manner of San- 
sovino, caused him to prepare numerous models in wax for 
his use; among the rest a Deposition from the Cros^, in 
full relief, with many figures, the ladders used lor the depo** 
♦ Temaiiza calls this urtist Zari. 
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For Messer Bindo Altoviti he directed the construction of 
a most costly Chimney-piece, in macigno, finely carved by 
Benedetto da Bovezzano, and which was erected in his house 
at Florence, where Sansovino executed a Story in small 
figures with his own hand, as the Frieze of that chimney- 
piece; representing therein the God Vulcan and other heathen 
deities, all of great beauty. But most beautiful of all were 
two Boys placed on the summit of this work, and supporting 
the Arms of the Altoviti family ; but these have been taken 
away by the Signor Don Luigi di Toledo (who now dwells in 
the house of Messer Bindo,) and have been placed on a 
Fountain in the garden, which Don Luigi possesses behind 
the Servite Monastery. 

Two other Children of extraordinary heauty, also in 
marble and by the hand of this master, are in the house of 
Giovan Francesco Bidolfi ; these being likewise the sup- 
porters of an Escutcheon of Arms. The works here de- 
scribed, caused Sansovino to K considered a most excellent 
and graceful artist by all Florence, and by every one con- 
nected with art ; wherefore Giovanni Bartolini, having built 
a house in the Gualfonda, requested him to execute a Bacchus 
in marble, represented by a youth the size of life ; when, the 
model being made by Sansovino, was found to be entirely 
satisfactory, and Giovanni having supplied him with the 
marble, he set to work with a good will, that gave wings 
both to his thoughts and hands. But the figure was not 
hastily done ; on the contrary, he studied it with the most 
intense care, and to promote the perfection of the form, he 
set himself to copy the figure of a certain disciple of his, 
called Fippo del Fabhro,* whom he kept standing naked the 
greater part of the day. 

Having completed this statue, it was adjudged to he the 
best ever executed by a modem master, Sansovino having 
overcome a difficulty no longer attempted ; one arm of the 

* " The Blacksmith's Joe” that is to say. Of this poor boy, our author, 
in his first edition, remarks that he would have become an able artist, but 
he adds the melancholy conclusion that this long remaining unclothed 
during cold weather or the severity of his studies, destroyed his health, and 
disturbed his mind, he was perpetually placing himself in the attitude of 
the Bacchus, or in that appropriate to other statues, in which he would 
stand for hours together, silent and immovable, as if he were in feet a 
statue. In this condition he remained, with few intervals, until his early 
death* 
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fig tire being fully detached and raised in tiie air, while a 
Tazza, cut from the same piece of marble, is held aluU ia 
the hand, or rather, so delicate and subtle is the work, hy 
the fingers, whereon it is so lightly poised, that they scarcely 
appear to touch it. The attitude of the figure is, Lsides, so 
■well calculated for effect, as seen on all sides, it is so nicely 
balanced, and so admirably arranged : the form is so well pro- 
portioned, the limbs are so finely attached to the trunk, and 
the whole statue is so exquisitely finished, that while looking 
at, or even touching it, one would be more disposed to believe 
it the living flesh than a mere piece of stone. At a trord, 
the renown this work has obtained is not in any wmy more 
than, or even equal to, its due ; it was visited while Giovanni 
lived, with the utmost admiration, alike by natives and 
strangers ; but Giovanni being dead, his brother Gherardo 
gave it to the Duke Cosimo, w’ho keeps it in his apartments 
with other beautiful statues."^ For the same Giovanni, San- 
sovino made a Crucifix in vrood, which is now in the hduse 
of the Bartolini family, with many works by the ancients 
and by Michelagnolo. 

In the year 1514 rich preparations 'were to be made in 
Florence for the arrival of lio X. in that city, w’hen the 
Signoria and Giuliano de’ Medici gave orders for triumphal 
arches of wood, which were to be constructed in various 
parts of the city. For many of these Sansovino made the 
designs ; and, in company with Andrea del Sarto, he under- 
took to adorn the w'hole facade of Santa Maria del Fiore; 
this they decorated with statues, stories, and architectural 
ornaments in wood, after a manner which it would be well 
if we could have retained, instead of that in the Teutonic 
manner which we now have. I say nothing of the canopies 
in cloth, with which, on the festivals of San Giovanni and 
other solemnities, it has been customaiy to cover the Piazza 
of Santa Maria del Fiore and that of San Giovanni, having 
spoken of them sufficiently elsewhere, but confine myself to 
the remark, that beneath this canopy Sansovino^ decorated 
the fa 9 ade with a triumphal arch of the Corinthian Order, 

* Now in the western conidor of the UfEz). In the year i7€-3, when 
the building was partially destroyed, this work was broken to pieces by 
fire, but was put together with indescnbahle care and patience ^er a 
cast which had happily hem made firOTQ it just before the confiagratiun, by 
the uainiier, G-. TrabaHesi, 
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double columns, rising on a great basement on every 
udth large niches between them, w’herein were figures of the 
Apostles in full relief. Above these were stories in mezzo- 
rilievo, having the appearance of bronze, the subjects taken 
from the Old Testament ; some of them may still be seen in 
the house of the Lanfredini on the Lung’ Arno. Over all 
were projecting architraves, friezes, and cornices, with varied 
and beautiful frontons. In the angles of the arches, and 
beneath them, in the thickness of the same, were beautiful 
stories painted in chiaro-scuro by Andrea del Sarto, and the 
whole work was such that when Pope Leo saw it, he declared 
it to be a pity that the front of the church, as erected by the 
German ^nolfo, had not been of similar character. 

On the same occasion, Sansovino made a Horse, formed of 
clay and shearings of w’ool, which was erected on a pedestal 
of masonry; the animal was rearing, and beneath him lay 
a figure of nine braccia; this work also pleased the Pope 
greatly by its power and boldness, wherefore Sanso'vino was 
taken by Jacopo Salviati to kiss the feet of His Holiness, 
who received him very kindly. The Pontiff then returning 
to Florence after his conference with King Francis I. at 
Bologna, Sansovino received orders to construct a Triumphal 
Arch at the gate of San Gallo ; and, not degenerating from 
his former self, he completed it as he had done the others, 
enriched with statues and pictures finely executed, that is 
to say, and beautiful to a marvel. 

His Holiness having afterwards resolved that the facade 
of San Lorenzo should be constructed in marble, Sansovino, 
while Raffaello and Michelagnolo were expected from Rome, 
prepared a design for the same by order of the Pope, who, 
being pleased therewith, caused Baccio d’ Agnolo to make 
from it a model in wood, which was most beautiful; Buonar- 
roto had meanwhile prepared another, and was commanded 
to repair with Sansovino to Pietrasanta, where the f-wo 
artists found marble in plenty; but the difficulties of trans- 
port caused the loss of so much time that when they I’eturned 
to Florence, the Pope had gone back to Rome. They both 
followed him, however, with their models, each for himself, 
but when Jacopo arrived, Michelagnolo was already showing 
his model to the Pope at the Torre Borgia; and whereas the 
former had expected to receive the commission for a part of 
the statues, at least under Buonarroto, who had given him 
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FeasoB to expect as rauck, he found on arriving in Rome 
tliat i^lichelagnolo was determined to keep ali ibr 
Nevertheless, and as he did not wish to have his jo’irneT 
for nothing, Sansovino resolved to remain in Rome for the 
study of architecture as well as sculpture. He then under- 
took the execution in marble of a iMadonna with the Divin^^ 
Cliild in her arms, for the Florentine Franee-<jo : 

this group, somewhat larger than life and admira-hly hnhhefi 
was placed on an Altar within the princi]iai do-'-v of the 
Church of Sanf Agostino, on the right of the entrance.'' 
The plaster model for the work, Sansovino gave to the prior 
of the Salviati, who placed it in a chapel of his palace, 
beside the Piazza of San Pietro at the end of the Borgo 
Nuovo. No long time afterwards he made a Statue of San 
Jacopo in marble, four braccia high, for the Altar of a 
Chapel which Cardinal Alborense had built in the Church 
of the Spaniards in Rome; this also, which is in a very grace- 
ful attitude and exhibits infinite judgment, procured the 
artist a great increase of fame; and while he was yet engaged 
therewith, he received the commission to prepare plans and 
models for the Church of San IMarcelio, which belongs to 
the Servite Monks : this Church Sansovino afterwards erected, 
and a very beautiful structure it is. 

Continuing to be employed in architecture, Sansovino 
next built a beautiful Loggia for Messer 3Iareo Cosci ; this 
is in the Flaminian Way, on the road leading from Rome to 
the Pontemolle. For the ^‘'Brotherhood of the Crucified,''’ 
which belongs to the Church of San 3Iarcello, he made a 
Crucifix in wood, to be carried in procession, which is very 
graceful ; and for Antonio Cardinal di 3Ioiite he commenced 
a large building at his Yigna outside Rome, near the Acqua 
Vergine. It may be also, that a Portrait of the elder Cardi- 
nal 3Ionte, which is now over a door in the Palace of Signor 
Fabiano at 3Ionte Sansovino, is by his hand. He built ^ a 
commodious bouse for Messer Luigi Leoni, with a palace in 
BancM, which belongs to the Oaddi family ; this was after- 
wards purchased by Filippo Strozzi; it is handsome and 
richly decorated as well as very commodious. 

Now in those days the Germans, Spaniards, and French 
had each built churches for themselves in Rome, wherein 
they were now performing the offices, when the Florentines, 
* Still in the church. 

£ £ 


voi.. V. 
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favoured bj Leo X., requested permission also to erect a 
ciiurch. Orders being given by the Pope accordingly to 
Ludovico Capponi, who was Consul of the Florentines, it 
was resolved that a ^«rge Church, dedicated to St. John the 
Baptist, should be constructed behind the Banchi, at the com- 
mencement of the Strada Julia on the shore of the Tiber; 
and this, whether for size, magnificence, cost, or beauty of 
design, was to surpass all the others. For that work Eaf- 
faello da Urbino, Antonio da Sangallo, Baldassare da Siena, 
and Sansovino prepared designs in competition; and the 
Pope having seen all, declared that of Jacopo the best, he 
having made a tribune at each angle of the church, with 
one of larger size in the centre, resembling that in the plan 
which Sebastiano Serlio gives in the second book of his 
work on Architecture. In this opinion all the heads of the 
undertaking agreed with the Pope, Sansovino received many 
proofs of favour, and the foundations for a portion of the 
church, about twenty-two yards in length, were begun. But 
there was not space enough for the building, more especially 
as it was determined to have the front of the Church 
opposite to that of the houses in the Strada Julia; the 
builders were consequently obliged to impinge upon the 
stream of the Tiber to the extent of full fifteen braccia, 
which pleased many, all the more, because the display as 
well as cost was the greater ; it was therefore commenced as 
I have said, and more than forty thousand crowns* was spent 
thereon, a sum for which they might have erected half the 
walls of the Church. 

The works were proceeding rapidly, when Sansovino had 
a fall, which injured Mm. so severely, that he determined to 
be taken to Florence, leaving the care of those foundations 
to Antonio da Sangallo. But no long time afterwards, the 
death of Pope Leo depriving the Florentines of so great a 
support and so splendid a Prince, caused the abandonment of 
the works, which remained suspended during the Pontificate 
of Adrian TL Pope Clement afterwards succeeding, Sanso- 
vino was ordered to return, and the Church was recommenced, 
with the original designs. At the same time our artist 
undertook the sepulchral monuments of the Cardinals of 
Aragon and Ageii; he began to prepare the marbles, and 

* In the Life of Antonio San Gallo, Vasari has said 12,000,*’ but th© 
above is considered more liJcely to be correct. 
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made models for the figures ; all Rome was indeed then Lth.g 
m his handij and iivorlvs of the utnic^st imp rtance csnie pf -uriii'j 
in upon him from all sides : liis merits liad been aeknowh^hi^^d 
by three Pontiffs, Pope Leo in particular havin:: ^riv^^n him a 
Knighthood of St. Peter, which lie, fearing he sLcuiri die in 
Ms sickness, had sold. But it ne>w pleased Gv.d to run:?:: 
that city, and abase the pride of the Romans ; wher^V’ 're it 
was permitted, that on the 6th of May, ld2:, Beurbrn: ^hteild 
come with his army, and all Rome should be sacked and 
giFen up to fire and sword. 

This ruin, amidst which so many men of genius came to 
an evil end, compelled Sansovino, to Ms infinite loss, to 
depart from the city, and he took refuge in Teaiee, whence 
he proposed to repair to France, where he had been invited 
to enter the service of the King. Bat halting in Venice, to 
provide himself with necessaries, having been despoiled of 
all, the Doge Andrea Gritli, a true friend of distinguished 
men, was told that he was there and desired to see him ; 
the rather as Cardinal Grimani had given him to understand 
that Sansovino would be just the person they w’anted to 
restore the Cupolas of San Marco, which is the principal Church 
of the Venetians, seeing that they, having become very old, 
and being, moreover, weak in the basements, and not well put 
together, were cleft in many parts, and threatened with absolute 
ruin. The Doge therefore caused our artist to be called, and 
receiving Mm very favourably, after many conversations, he 
gave Mm to know that he wdshed, or rather entreated, him to 
find a remedy for this misfortune, w’hich Sansovino promised 
to do. Commencing the work accordingly, he raised scaffold 
ings within the Cupola, and, after much toil, contrived to 
secure the whole structure, by means of massive beams, well 
and firmly chained together by strong iron bands ; he then 
added curtains of wood-work to the whole fabric, witMn and 
without, wMch done, he raised new ivalls, refounding the 
piers by wMch the mass was supported, and so fortifying the 
entire building that its stability was assured for ever. All 
Venice stood amazed at his success, and the Doge was per- 
fectly satisfied : nay, what was more to the purpose, that 
most illustrious Senate, convinced of his ability, appointed 
Jacopo Protomaster of the Signori Procuratori of San Marco 
the Mghest office conferred by the Signoria on its arcMtects 
S K 2 
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and engineers), assigning to him the house of Ms predecessor, 
who had just died, with a suitable stipend. 

Having entered on his office, Sansovino began to fulfil the 
duties thereof with diligence ; those connected with the hooks 
and accounts of expenditure, as well as with the building, giving 
his most earnest care to the details of that employment, which 
are very numerous, and displaying the most courteous con- 
sideration for the Senators. And not only did he devote 
himself zealously to whatever could promote the grandeur, 
beauty, and ornament of the Church, the Piazza, and the 
whole city, to an extent never before done by any man who 
had held his office ; but hj the ingenuity of his inventions, 
the promptitude of his actions, and the prudence of his 
administration, he lessened the outlay and improved the 
revenue, so that the Signoria was burdened with little if 
any expense. Among the ameliorations made by Jacopo, 
was the following: — In the year 1529, there were butchers’ 
stalls between tbe two columns of the Piazza, with a number 
of small wooden booths, used for the vilest purposes, and 
a shame as well as deformity to the place, offending the 
dignity of the Palace and the Piazza, while they could not 
hut disgust all strangers who made their entry into Yenice, 
by the side of San Giorgio. 

Sansovino, therefore, having convinced Andrea Gritti of 
the excellence of his plan, caused these booths and stalls to 
he removed; be then erected the butchers’ shops where they 
now are, and, adding to these certain stalls for the dealers in 
vegetables, he increased the revenues of tbe Procuranzia by 
seven hundred ducats yearly, while be beautified the Piazza 
and the city by the same act. Ho long time afterwards, he 
observed that by removing one house in the Merceria (near 
the clock, and on the way to the Rialto), which paid a rent 
of twenty-six ducats only, he could open a street into the Spa- 
flaria by which the value of the houses and shops all around 
would be much increased, he took down that house accord- 
ingly, thereby adding a hundred and fifty ducats to the 
income of the Procuranzia. He built the Hostelry of the 
Pellegrino, moreover, on the same site with another on the 
Campo Rusolo; and these together brought in four hundred 
ducats. His buildings in tbe Pescarda and other parts of the 
city, houses as well as shops, and erected at various times, 
were also of the utmost utility; and altogether the Procuranzia 
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gained hj means of SansovinOj an addition of no less tlian 
two thousand ducats per annum, so that thej might well 
iiold Mm in esteem. < 

At a subsequent period, our artist received orders from 
the Procurators, to commence the rieli and beautiful Library, 
opposite to the Public Palace. The orders of architeetuiv, 
Boric and Corinthian, the fine carvings, columns, capital-, 
cornices, half-length figures, and other decorations, executed 
ivithout any consideration for the amount of cost, all con- 
tribute to display an aggregate of beauty -whicii renders the 
building a marvel. The stucco work, the stories whitdi 
decorate the Halls, the rich pavements, the staircases adorne''! 
wdth pictures (as has been related in the Life of Battista 
Franco), every part, at a word, is most admirable ; to say 
nothing of the rich ornaments wMch give majesty an»l 
grandeur to the principal entrance; and all prove the vast 
ability of Sansovino. These works caused a notable change 
in the mode of building at Venice; for whereas it was befjre 
the custom for houses and palaces to be erected all after one 
old fashion, tvithout any variation, either on account cjf the 
difference in site, or for the sake of convenience ; they now 
began to build with new designs, a better manner, and some 
attention to the ancient rule of Vitruvius, whether as re- 
garded their public or private constructions. 

But returning to the Library: the best judges, and those 
%vho have visited many other parts of the world, declare it tc 
be without an equal. 

Sansovino then built the Palace of Messer Giovanni Del- 
fino : it stands on the Grand Canal, beyond the Pialto, aad 
opposite the Riva del Ferro : the cost of the fabric wms 
thirty thousand ducats. The Palace of Messer Leonardi 
Moro, at San Girolamo, also of great cost, and much re- 
sembiing a fortress, is in like manner by Sansovino, as is 
that of Messer Luigi de’ Garzoni, which is tMrty paces 
larger in every direction than the Exchange of the Germans * 

* Tlie 'faulting of this fabric fell in while it was in course of construc- 
tion, when the favoured architect was instantly thrown into prison, con- 
demned to pay a line of a thousand ducats, and deprived of his title of 
Protomaster. It is true that the Signoria, finding him to have been falsely 
accused, released him at once, and shut up his accusers in nis piace, re- 
storing him to all his honours, and re-paying nine hundred of his thousand 
ducats ; but such, as our readers will remember, by many an instance, was 
the Venetian justice — first hang your man, then try Mm. 
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it lies the city, at Ponte Casale that is, and has the 

convenience of water conducted through every part of the 
building, which is adorned with fine figures, by the hand of 
Sansovino. But more beautiful than all is the Palace of 
Messer G-iorgio Cornaro, on the Grand Canal : it surpasses 
all the others in majesty, grandeur, and convenience ; nay, 
is reputed to be, perhaps, the most splendid residence in 
Italy. 

Omitting the private buildings constructed by Sansovino, 
I restrict myself to recording that he also erected the 
Scuola and Brotherhood of the Misericordia, at the cost of 
a hundred and thirty thousand ducats : an immense fabric 
it is, and, when completed, will be the most superb edifice in 
Italy. The Church of Francesco della Yigna, which belongs 
to tlxe Barefooted Friars, is also the work of this artist, and 
a very great and important one ; but the facade was by 
another master.* The Loggia of the Corinthian order 
erected around the Campanile of San Marco, was of Sanso- 
vino’s design : it has a rich decoration of columns, with four 
niches, wherein are four beautiful figures, in bronze, some- 
what less than life : these also, with various figures and 
stories in basso-rilievo, are by the hand of Jacopo. This 
Loggia forms a beautiful basement to the Campanile, which 
is thirty-five feet wide on one of its fronts, and that is about 
the extent of Sansovino’s work : from the ground to the 
cornice, where are the windows of the belfry, the Campanile 
measures a hundred and sixty feet, and from the cornice to the 
corridor twenty-five. The dado above the cornice is twenty- 
eight and a half feet high, and from the platform of the 
corridor to the obelisk are sixty feet. On the obelisk is 
placed the small quadrangular basement, which supports the 
figure of the Angel, it stands six feet high ; and the Angel, 
w'-hich turns with every wind is ten feet high ; so that the 
entire Bell-tower is two hundi*ed and ninety-two feet high. 

But one of the richest, most beautiful, and most imposing 
edifices of this master is the Zecca (Mint) of Yenice, con- 
structed wholly of stone and iron, without a particle of 
wood, to secure it from the danger of fire. This is so com 
modiously arranged within, for the convenience of the many 
labourers working there, that in the whole world there is 

* “ And what a master T’ exclaims an Italian commentator • less 
than Palladio himself.” 
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not so strong or so well-ordered a treasury as tliat of Tenice. 

It is all in the Rustic order, and this, not having been previ- 
ously adcpted in that city, caused nrjch adirxiration there. 
The Clmrcli of Santo Spirito, on thv Lajun- is abu hy 
Sansovino ; a graceful and pleasing work/ TLe cf 

San Gimignano, ivhicli gives splendour to the Piazaa/ wit!i 
that of San Giuliano in the Merceria, are hAh by that 
master, as is the rich Tomb of Prince Francesco Yer.i*:!-*-'. 
He built the ne^v Vaults at the Rialto likewise : an'l the 
design of these works is excellent, furnishing a commodi.ras 
market to the peasantry and others who daily liock to Venice 
with their merchandise. 

At the Misericordia, Sansovino undertook a new and 
remarkable construction for the Trepoli ; that family had a 
large Palace, with apartments of regal splendour, c-n the 
Canal, but being badly founded wdthin the waters, it was 
feared that the edifice would in a few years fall to the 
ground. Sansovino reconstructed the* fuundations, however, 
with immense masses of stone, gave further ^upport to t!ie 
house itself wfith a marvellous system of piles, and the 
owners now inhabit their palace with the most perfect 
security. Nor have these numerous fabrics prevented our 
artist from daily producing, for his recreation, great and 
beautiful works in marble and bronze. Over the H/.y 
Water Vase belonging to tbe monks of the Ca Grande, for 
example, he has placed a figure of San Giovanni Battista in 
marble, which is most beautiful, and justly extolled. At the 
Chapel of the Santo,! in Padua, moreover, there is a beautiful 
story in marble, representing a miracle of Sant’ Antoiii» 
by his hand : it is in mezzo-rilievo, and is greatly valued by 
the Paduans. 

For the entrance to the Palazzo of San Marco, Sansovino 
is now preparing two colossal figures of IS'eptune and Mars, 
to signify the power of the Republic, both by land and 
water. They are seven braccia high, and promise to be 
very beautlM. He has executed a fine statue of Hercules, 
for the Duke of Ferrara ; and in the Church of San ^Harco, 

^ Now demolished. — Ed Venet 

I “ This church also was cruelly demolished in 1807, thereuy d€pri¥iii| 
the Piazza di San IMarco of a rich ornament.” — IMd. 

! St. Anthony, who is so caked in Padua, par eitrlleJice. 

§ See Cioogriara, Si‘iria della Scultura Mjaerua, lom. h. 
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there are sis stories of mezzo-rilievo, in hronzej by liis hand 
They are one braccio high, and one and a half long : the 
subjects are taken from the Life of the Evangelist ; they are 
to be placed around a pulpit, and are greatly admired for 
their variety.* Over the door of the same Church is a Ma- 
donna in marble, also by Jacopo ; it is the size of life, and 
considered very beautiful. The bronze door of the Sacristy 
divided into two parts, and adorned with Stories from the Life 
of Christ, admirably executed,! are in like manner by his 
hand ; and over the Gate of the Arsenal he has erected a 
fine statue of Our Lady in marble, with the Divine Child in 
her arms. All these works have not only adorned the city^ 
but have daily increased the renown of Sansovino ,* they 
have furthermore caused him to receive frequent proofs oi 
the estimation in which he is held by the Signoria, with 
gratifying marks of their liberality, while they have pro- 
cured him the respect and admiration of artists, no work in 
sculpture or architecture being undertaken in Ms time at 
Venice without Ms advice and concurrence. 

And well did Sansovino deserve to be held in esteem by 
the Venetians, artists, nobles, and people, seeing that by Ms 
knowledge and judgment the city has been, so to say, 
renewed, while lie has taught her builders the true science 
of architecture, as I have said before. Three beautiful 
statues in stucco, by Jacopo Sansovino, are now to be seen 
in the hands of his son. These are a Laocoon, a "Venus 
standing upright, and a Madonna surrounded by Angels- 
They are the most beautiful figures to be found in "Venice. 
This son has also sixty designs for Churches and other 
buildings, all of Sansovino’s invention, and so beautiful that 
since the time of the ancients nothing better has been seen, 
or even imagined. I hear that their owner is about to give 
them to the world, and has already caused some portions of 
them to be engraved, together with plates of some of those 
line buildings whicli his father erected in various parts of 
Italy. 

Thus constantly occupied, as we have said, in works 
public and private — out of the city, as well as in it (for 

* They are in the Presbytery of the Church. — Ed. Fen. 

t In the angles of the frame are six heads, three of which are portraits 
®f Titian, Pietro Aietmc, and Sansorino himself.— See also Cicognara, 
as before cited. 
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stringers, also, had constant recourse to Sansovinc,, for 
models, designs of buildings, statues or advice : as, for ex- 
ample, the Dukes of Ferrara, Mantua, and Urbiiio') ; this 
artist was nevertheless ever ready to oblige, anvl more esi'C- 
cially was he devoted to the Signor Procurators, bv whim 
no work was ever undertaken, either in Teniee or ^rbiewhcre, 
without his counsels and aid. Xay, they not unfrcouentlv 
employed him for their friends and themselves w'ith:>ut cfiVr- 
ing Mm any remuneration, he refusing no labour that could 
give them satisfaction. Sansovino was most especially beloved 
and valued by the Prince Gritti, a firm friend to men of 
genius, by Messer Yettorio Grimani, brother of the Car- 
dinal, and by the Cavalier Messer Giovanni da Legge, wdio 
were all Procurators. Messer Marcantonio 
who had known him in Rome, was also the friend of Jacepo: 
these great and illustrious men, W’ell practised in the aiFairs 
of the w'orld, and having full knowledge of our Arts, were 
ail well aware of his value, and the esteem in which he deserved, 
to be held ; doing him justice, therefore, they declared, and 
all the city agreed with them, that the Proeuranzia never bad 
had, and never would have, Ms equal. Nor were they unac- 
quainted with the estimation in wdiich he was held at Rome 
and in Florence, nay, throughout all Italy, by all great 
Princes and men of intellect ; hence they w^ere f rmlj per- 
suaded that not only Sansovino himself, but his descendants 
also, would be duly honoured by that city for Ids extraordi- 
nary efforts and abilities. 

Jacopo Sansovino, as to his person, was of the middle 
height, but rather slender than otherwise, and his carriage 
■was remarkably upright ; he was fair, with a red beard, and 
in Ms youth w'as of a goodly presence, wherefore he did not 
fail to be loved, and that by dames of no small importance. 
In his age he had an exceedingly venerable appearance; with 
his beautiful white beard, he still retained the carriage of his 
youth : he was strong and healthy even to his ninety-third 
year, and could see the smallest object, at whatever distance, 
without glasses, even then. When w’riting, he sat wdth his 
head up, not supporting himself in any manner, as it is 
usual for men to do. He liked to be handsomely dressed, 
and wms singularly nice in his person. The society of ladies 
W’as acceptable to Sansovino, even to the extremity of age, 
and he abvays enjoyed cSinveraing with or of them He had 
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not been particularly healthy in his youth, yet in his cld 
age he suffered from no malady whatever, insomuch that, for 
a period of fifty years, he would never consult any physician 
even when he did feel himself indisposed. Nay, when 
he was once attacked by apoplexy, and that for the fourth 
time, in his eighty-fourth year too, he would still have 
nothing to do with physic, hut cured himself by keeping in 
bed for two months, in a dark and well-warmed chamber 
His digestion was so good that he could eat all things 
without distinction : during the summer he lived almost 
entirely on fruits, and in the very extremity of his age 
would frequently eat three cucumbers and half a lemon at 
one time. 

With respect to the qualities of his mind, Sansovino was 
very prudent; he foresaw readily the coming events, and 
sagaciously compared the present with the past. Attentive 
to his duties, he shunned no labour in the fulfilment of the 
same, and never neglected his business for his pleasure. He 
spoke well and largely on such subjects as he understood, 
giving appropriate illustrations of his thoughts with infinite 
grace of manner. This rendered him acceptable to high and 
low alike, as well as to his own friends. In his greatest age 
his memory continued excellent ; he remembe'i'ed all the 
events of his childhood, and could minutely refer to the sack 
of Rome and all the other occurrences, fortunate or other- 
wise, of his youth and early manhood. He was very cou- 
rageous, and delighted from his boyhood in contending wdth 
those who were greater than himself, affirming that he who 
struggles with the great may become greater, but he who 
disputes with the little must become less. He esteemed 
honour above all else in the world, and was so upright a 
man of his word, that no temptation could induce him to 
break it, of which he gave frequent proof to his lords, who, 
for that as well as other qualities, considered him rather as 
a father or brother than as their agent or steward, honouring 
in him an excellence that was no pretence, but his true 
nature. 

^ Sansovino w-as liberal to all, and so effectually devoted to 
his kin that he deprived himself of many enjoyments the 
better to aid them ; yet he always lived honourably and with 
good credit, as a man looked up to by all. He sometimes 
permitted himself to be overcome by anger, which in him 
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was an exceedingly xiolent passion, bot one that scon passed 
over, and a few gentle words often sufficed to brings tears 
into his eyes. His love for his art was immense ; nay, that 
the knowledge of sculpture might be the more widely dif- 
fused, Sansovino brought up numerous disciples, eslahlishing 
what might almost be called a Seminary of that art in Italy. 

Among those of Ms disciples who attained the most dis- 
tinguished name, were the Florentines iSdceulu Trii'olo and 
Solosmeo ; Danese Cattaneo of Cattaro, a Tuscan of great 
repute, not in sculpture only, but in poetry also ; Girolamo 
of Ferrara, the Venetian Jacopo Colonna, Luco Lancia of 
Naples, Tiziano of Padua, Pietro da Saio, the Florentine 
Bartolommeo Ammannato, now Sculptor and Protomaster 
of the Grand Duke of Tuscany ; and finally Alessandro Tit- 
toria of Trent, who was admirable for his portraits in marble. 
These, with the Brescian Jacopo de’ Medici, were ail among 
his disciples ; and they, renewing the memory of their 
master, have executed many honourable works in divers 
places. 

Sansovino was much esteemed by princes, among others 
by Alessandro de’ Medici, Duke of Florence, who sought 
his advice when constructing the fortifications of that city. 
Duke Cosimo also, when Sansovino, in the year 40, paid u 
visit to his native place for certain afiairs of his own — Duke 
Cosimo, I say, not only requested his opinion in respect to 
those defences, but also endeavoured to fix the master in his 
own service, offering him a very large stipend with that 
view. On his return from Florence, moreover, the Duke 
Ercole of Ferrara, detained him for some time at his court, 
and made every effort to keep him at Ferrara ; but Sansovino, 
accustomed to Venice, and finding himself much at las ease 
in that city, where he had spent the greater parr of his life, 
would listen to none of these proposals, the rather as he 
greatly loved the Procuratori, and was much honoured by 
them. 

He was in like manner invited to Rome by Pope Paul 
IlL, who wdshed him to undertake the care of San Pietro, in 
place of Antonio da San Gallo, and Mon sign ore della Casa, 
then Legate at Venice, did his best to prevail on our artist 
to consent, but it was all in vain ; he declared that he would 
not exchange Ms life in a Republic for that under an absolute 
Prince. l2ng Philip IL of Spain, also, when on his way 
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to Germany, conferred many marks of favour on Sansovinoj 
whom he saw in Peschiera. This master was exceedingly 
desirous of glory, and, to the end that his memory might 
survive him, he spent much of his property for others, 
greatly injuring his descendants thereby. The judges of 
Art affirm that, although yielding on the whole to Michel- 
agnolo, yet Sansovino was the superior of that artist in 
certain points. In his draperies, his children, and the ex- 
pression which he gave to his women, for example, Jacopo 
never had an equal. The draperies by his hand are, indeed, 
most delicately beautiful ; finely folded, they preserve to per* 
fection the distinction between the nude and draped portions 
of the form. His children are soft flexible figures with none 
of the muscular development proper only to adults ; the 
little round legs and arms are truly of flesh, and in nowdse 
different to those of Nature herself. The faces of his 
women are sweet and lovely; so graceful withal, that none 
can be more so, as may be seen in certain figures of the 
Madonna, in those of Yenus, and in others by his hand. 

This master, so renowned in Sculpture, and so great in 
Ai'cliitecture, had lived by the grace of God, who had en- 
dowed him with that ability which rendered him illustrious 
to the degree that we have described, up to the age of 
ninety-three years ; when, feeling himself somewhat weary 
of body, he lay down in his bed to repose himself. He felt 
no kind of illness, and frequently proposed to rise and dress 
himself, as being in perfect health, but remaining thus for 
about six weeks he felt himself becoming weaker, and re- 
quested to have the Sacraments of the Church administered 
to Mm ; tliis having been done, although he still expected to 
live some years, Sansovino departed on the 2nd of November, 
1570, and, notwithstanding that the years of his life had 
come to their end in the pure course of Nature, yet aH 
Venice lamented his loss.* 

He left a son called h'raacesco, born in Home in the year 
1521, and who became a very learned man in Law as well 
as Letters, From this son Sansovino had three grand- 
children, a boy called after his grandfather Jacopo, and two 
girls, one called Florence, who died early, to the infinite 

♦ For more minate details respecting this artist, the reader is referred 
to the Vzie de’ piu celehri Architetti e Scultori Venessiani of Temanza, 
Toh i. See also the Venetian, Edition of our Author by Antonelli, 
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80TT0V of Sansovino ; and the other named Anrorfe. The 
remains of Jacopo Sansovino were borne with great honour 
to Hs own Chapel in San Gimignano,^ where his son placed 
a marble Statue, which had been executed by the great 
master himself, on Ms tomb. The following epitaph was 
also inscribed thereon, as the memorial of so much excel- 
lence : — 

Jacoho Sansovino ^Fioreniino P. qui Romes Julio IL, Leoi.i X,, Clerrenti 
Vll.^ Font, Max. Maxime qraios, Venetiis Architemirx Sculpiur^^^pie 
intermoriuum decus. primus exciiarit^ quique a Senatu o& eximiam virtu- 
iem liberaiiier honesiaius summo civiiaiis mwrore decessti^ Fiiisc'iscus F. 
HOC MOX. P. TIXIT ANN, XCIII. OB. T. CAL. PEC. MDLXX. 

The Florentines in Venice also celebrated publicly the 
obsequies of Jacopo at the Church of the Frari, having made 
honourable preparations for the same, and the funeral oration 
was performed by Messer Camillo Buonfigli, who is also an 
excellent person. f 


q:HE ABETINE, LIONE LIONI, AND OTHER SCULPTORS 
AND ARCHITECTS. 

{Flourished for the most part horn the end of the 15th, to somewhat 
beyond the middle of the 16th ceiituiy’.] 

What we have previously said of the Aretine Sculptor, the 
Cavalier Lione Lioni, having been spoken incidentally, it 
will not be amiss that we should here enumerate in order the^ 
works performed by him, and which well merit to be retained 
in the memory of future ages. Lione first studied the art of 
the goldsmith^ and in his youth produced many good works, 
more especially dies for medals, cut in steel, and representing 
portraits from the life ; nay, so excellent did he become in a 

* When the Church of San Gemignano was demolished, the remains oi 
Sansovino were first removed to that of San Maurizio and afterwards to the 
private Oratory of the Seminario della Salute. 

t To this Life of Sansovino, some of the Florentine and Venetian 
editors of our author*s works (but not the Roman Bottari), bare added an 
account of his disciples and their labours, but this the want of space pre- 
vents us from re-producing here. Such of our readers as may desire to see 
the same will find it in the Edition of Stefano Audin, Florence, 1822, and 
in that of Antoaeili, Venice, 1828, and in the Pasdgli Edition (Id32-K). 
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few years that Ms a'bility made him known to many princeSs 
more particularly to the Emperor Charles Y., wiio. perceiving 
his value, employed him in occupations of more importance 
than that of preparing medals. 

No long time after the first presentation of Lione to the 
Emperor, that monarch commissioned him to execute a 
Statue of himself in hronze ; tMs figure, which was some- 
what larger than life, Lione invested with a splendid suit 
of armour, hy means of two very thin plates of metal, 
which could easily be put on or taken off : the effect is most 
graceful, and the artist has managed his work so perfectly, 
that whoever sees the figure clothed would never suppose it 
to be sometimes nude; and whoever sees the nude Statue 
would find it difficult to believe that it could ever be armed. 
Eesting on the left foot, the Emperor’s right foot is placed on 
a chained figure, l^ing beneath him, and representing Eage 
or Fury, with a torch, and various arms. On the pedestal 
of the Statue, which is now in Madrid, are the words : — 

CJESARLS TIRTTTrE FUSOE DOHITUS. 

Having completed that figure, Lione then made a large 
die for the purpose of striking medals of the Emperor, with 
Jupiter launching his thunderbolts at the Titans, on the 
reverse. For these works his Majesty gave the artist a 
pension of a hundred and fifty ducats per annum, secured 
on the Mint of Milan, with a commodious house in the 
Contrada de’ Moroni, Charles also made him a Emight, 
conferring at the same time a patent of nobility on Ms 
descendants ; and while Lione was in Brussels, he had rooms 
in the palace of the Emperor, who sometimes amused Mmself 
by going to see the artist at his work. 

Lione subsequently made a Statue in marble, of the 
Emperor, with others of the Empress and King PMlip ; he 
executed a Bust of Charles also, wMch was to be placed in a 
Mgh position, between two rilievi in bronze. He made a 
bust in bronze, of the Queen Maria, likewise ; with one of 
Ferdinand, then Eung of the Eomans; another of Maxi- 
milian, now Emperor, and many more, which were placed 
in the gallery of the Palace at Brindisi, by Queen Maria, at 
whose command they were executed. But they did not 
remain there long, seeing that Henry, King of France, set 
fire to the building out of vengeance, and left the following 
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words written on tlie walls : — Vela foie I ?aj out 

of vengeance, because that Queen Lad done m-arlv the sams 
thing to Henry, some years previously However tliis irmy 
be, the gallery made no progrr^ss, and the Statu-, f are now 
partly in the Palace of the Catholic King at HaorM. ar.fl 
partly in Alicant, a sea-port whence her Hajesty intcivied 
to ship them to Granada, w'here all the Spanish Kings are 
buried. On his return from Spain, Lione brought with Liin 
two thousand ducats in money, besides the many gifts ainl 
favours wdiich he had received from that Court. 

For the Duke of Alva, Lione Lioni has executed a bust 
of himself, with one of Charles Y., and another representing 
King Philip. For the most reverend D’ Arras, now* called 
the Grand Cardinal Granvella, he has executed numerous 
pieces in bronze, of an oval form, each of two braceia, and 
divided into compartments, with half-length figures in them. 
One of these exhibits Charles Y.; another, King Philip; and 
a third, the Cardinal himself ; all portraits from the life, and 
each placed on a basement adorned with little figures of 
infinite grace. For the Signor Yespasiano Gonzaga,, Lione 
has made the portrait of Aiva, in a large bust of bronze, 
which Yespasiano now has in his house; and for the Signore 
Cesare Gonzaga, he has executed a Statue four braccia 
high, also in bronze, and having a figure beneath him, around 
which is entwined a Hydra. This group is intended to 
signify the bravery and excellence of Ferrante, the father 
Cesare, who had overcome the wickedness and envy wdiieh 
had sought to bring him into disgrace with Charles Y., in 
regard to the affairs of the government of Milan. This 
Statue wears the Toga, it is armed partly in the ancient 
and partly in the modern manner, and is to be taken to 
Guastalla," as a memorial of that Don Ferrante, who was 
indeed a most valiant Captain, 

The same artist, as we have related elsewhere, constructed 
the Tomb of the Signor Giovan- Jacopo de" Medici, Marquis 
of Marignano, and brother of Pope Pius FT. ; this Tomb is in 

* Bottari tells us that Mariette explained to him these obscure words 
in the following story. In the year 1533 Queen Mary set lire to the 
Chateau of Folemhrai ; and in the’year following Henry, to avenge himself 
few this, attacked and burnt a small fortress in Upper Hainault, which had 
been built by the Queen ; on the ruined walls of the fort he then attached 
the words, “ Yoiia pour Folemhrai,” out of which Tasaii, his copyist, car 
his pnnter, has made the “ Vela foie Matia'^ of the text. 
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the Cathedral of Milan. The monument is about twent^- 
ei^ht palms long and forty high. The tomb is of Carrara 
marble, adorned with four columns, two white and two 
black, which were sent from Eome by the Pope, as a great 
rarity ; there are also two larger columns of a vari- 
coloured marble, resembling jasper ; these columns are all 
arranged under the same Cornice, in a manner no longer 
used, but as the Pope desired that they should stand, His 
Holiness having caused the whole to be arranged after the 
designs of Michelagnolo, with the exception of five figures in 
bronze, which are by the hand of Lione. The first and 
largest of these figures is the Statue of the Marquis, larger 
than life, and standing upright ; he has the baton of a 
General in one hand, and rests the other on a helmet, richly 
decorated, which is placed on a genealogical tree. To the 
left of this figure is a smaller statue, representing Peace j and 
on the right a second, which signifies Military Virtue, both 
seated* Of the other two, which are on the upper part of 
the tomb, one represents Providence, the other Fame, and 
between them is a beautiful basso-rilievo in bronze, represent- 
ing the IS'ativitj of Christ. At the summit of the whole are 
two figures in marble, and these support an escutcheon of 
arms bearing the balls of the Medici. For this work Lioni 
was paid seven thousand eight hundred crowns, according to 
an agreement made in Pome, between the most Illustrious 
Cardinal Morone and the Signor Agabrio Serbelloni. 

The same artist has executed a Statue, also in bronze, for 
the Signor Giovambattista Castaldo; this, with certain deco- 
rations, is to be placed in some Monastery, of which I do not 
knovr the name. For the Catholic King, Lioni has executed 
a figure of Christ, more than three braccia high, with the 
Cross and other mysteries of the Passion; this work is much 
admired. He has now in hand the Statue of the Signor 
Alfonso Davalo, the renowned Marquis del Yasto, the com- 
mission for which he has received from the Marquis of 
Pescara, son of Davalo. The figure, which is four braccia 
high, is expected to prove a beautiful casting, seeing that he 
is giving the utmost care to the execution of the same, and 
has always been singularly fortunate in the casting of his 
bronzes. 

This Lione, to prove the boldness of Ms spirit, the fine 
genms which he has received from Nature, and the favour 
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always granted to limi by Pertun..', Las erected a at 

great cost and with infinite V^anty of arei ::::re, in tin: 
treda of the Moroni at Milan. This is vj nii-:'! witii ihnc;- 
ful inYentioiis, that there is periiap« not s". ‘i; anet'o::' in .in 
the city. On the facade are six lignres in s: n:. wide, 
stand on pilasters; they represent Cii] tive-. nn<: nrs- -‘x 
braccia high. Between them, in iiiciics inaM tj indt.w thi- 
antique, are windows, terminal figures, and e-:r:. .nnir.-iy 
diiFerent from those in general use. hat ah 'i _ry .■•inc'Mh'.. 
The decorations of the lower part are in admirhhL^ 'nar.;* -‘ny 
wdtli those of the upper part, and the frieze r<.! icsent' v.na- 
oiis instruments used in the arts of design. From the prin- 
cipal door you pass through a Tcstibiile into the Cc'Urt. 
wherein there are erected four columns, wliieh support a 
copy, in plaster, of that Equestrian Statueof Marcus ..lureliii-. 
which is on the Capitol. By thus placing tin's statue in that 
place, Lione is supposed to have deuicatc-di Lis house t . 
i\Iarcus Aurelius, but the signif cation which he nieant Vj 
attach to the Captives before-mentioned is matter of cr.nh\'- 
tiire. In addition to this Horse, Lione Lioni has Cui.ectcU 
into that beautiful and commodious habitatiun of Lis, very 
numerous casts in plaster, of such wmrks of merit as IiecCfuM 
obtain, wdiether ancient or modern, and in bronze as well as 
marble. 

A son of this master, called Pompeo, is now in tiiC sen'icr 
of the King of Spain, and is by no means inthrior to Lis 
father in the preparation of steel dies for casting medals. 
Pompeo also produces figures in plaster, ot extraorainary 
beauty, and is the competitor in that Court of the Fioreiitiiie 
Giovampaolo Poggini, who is also in the service oi King 
Philip, and has executed many beautiful medals. But as to 
Pompeo, having served the King many years, it is now Jiis 
purpose to return to Milan, and there enjoy liis Aiireiian 
house, with all the other acquisitions made by that true 
friend of distinguished men, his excellent father. 

I will now say a few words respecting medals and dies ot 
steel, ill which I believe I may truly afiirm, that the moderns 
have approached the ancient Romans as respects the beauty 
of the figures, w’Mle in the excellence of the letters and seme 
other particulars, they have surpassed them. And tins 
we have proof in twmlve reverses to the medals oi Bake 
Cosimo (among oTher things), lately executed by Pietro paelo 

YOL. V. F F 
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Galeotti. Thesp represent Ksa restored by tbe Duke almost 
to her pristine condition, he having drained the marshes 
around the city and effected other improvements ; the Aque- 
ducts whereby Florence has been supplied with water brought 
from divers places ; the magnificent and beautiful edifice 
erected for the magistrates ; the Union of the States of 
Florence and Siena ; the erection of a City and two For- 
tresses in the Island of Elba ; the Column brought to Florence 
from Borne, and set up in the PiaL2:a della Trinita ; that 
work of public utility, the preservation, enlargement, and 
completion of the Library of San Lorenzo ; the institution 
of the Knights of San Stefano ; the resignation of the 
government to the Prince ; the fortification of the State ; 
the Militia, or armed bands of the country ; and finally, the 
Palace of the Pitti, with its magnificent and royal gardens, 
fountains, and other decorations. Of these works I do not 
now propose to give the legends, or their explication, in- 
tending to speak of these elsewhere ; but they are all very 
beautiful, and are executed with much care, in a very 
graceful manner ; as is the head of Duke Cosimo, which is 
a work of perfect beauty. Medals and other works in 
stucco are also made in the present day, with the utmost 
perfection, as I have said before. The Anconitan, Mario 
Capocaccia, for example, has just completed busts and por- 
traits in coloured stuccoes, enclosed within small cases, which 
are of the most perfect beauty. Among them is one of Pope 
Pius Y., which I saw no long time since, and another of the 
Cardinal Aiessandrino. I have likewise seen very fine por- 
traits of similar character by the sons of the Perugian 
painter, Polidoro. 

But to return to Milan. About a year since I was again 
looking over the works of the sculptor Gobbo,* of whom we 
have spoken before, but T saw nothing beyond the common, 
with the exception of ari Eve, a Judith, and a Sant’ Elena, 
in marble, which are placed around the Cathedral, with two 
other statues representing the dead bodies of Lodovico il 
Moro, and of Beatrice his wife, which are to be placed on 
the tomb by Giovan-Jacomo dalla Porta, sculptor and ar- 
chitect to the Duomo of Milan. j" This Giovan Jacomo pro- 

• Cristofano Solari, called 11 Gobbo (the Hunchback}, and menticKMKl 
in the h fe of Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, see voL iy. p. 543. 

t Fat the Life of this artist, see Baglioni, Vile Pitiori, 
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iuced many good works in ids joutli, under tlit ilseitiline 
of the said Gobbo, and the works just alluded to are 
with much propriety. This artist has also executed many 
sculptures for the Certosa of Pavia, more especially at the 
Tomb of the Counts of Virtu, on the front of the elrarch. 
From Gio-Jacomo, his nephew Guglielmo"^ acquired the art 
of the sculptor, and, about the year 1530, he gave the most 
earnest attention to the copying of Leonardo da Vinci’s 
works, from which he derived great advantage. Having 
accompanied his uncle to Genoa, when the latter was invited 
thither in 1531, to erect the Sepulchre of San Giovanni 
Hattista, he furthermore devoted himself with much zeal to 
the study of design, under Perino del Vaga, but did not 
neglect his labours in sculpture, and executed one of the six 
pedestals to be seen at that Sepulchre in so effective a man- 
ner that he was then commissioned to prepare all the rest, 
Guglielmo afterwards produced two Angels in marble, 
which are now in the Compagnia of San Giovanni, and for 
the Bishop of Servega he made two portraits in marble, 
with a figure of Moses, larger than life, which was placed in 
the Church of San Lorenzo. Having subsequently exe- 
cuted a Ceres in marble, which stands over a door of the 
house of Ansaldo Grimaldi, Guglielmo made a figure of 
Santa Caterina, the size of life, to go over the Gate of 
the Cazzuola in that city, with the Three Graces, also in 
marble, and four Children, which were sent to Flanders, to 
the Grand Esquire of the Emperor Charles accompanied 
by another statue of Ceres, of the size of life. Ail these 
works were produced by these artist in six years, and in 
1537 he repaired to Rome, where he was warmly recom- 
mended to the good offices of the Venetian painter. Fra 
Bastiano del Piombo, by his uncle Giovan-Jacomo, who was 
the friend of that Prate. Sebastiano then presented Gug- 
lielmo to Michelagnolo, as Giovan-Jacomo had begged him 
to do; and Buonarroti, perceiving that Guglielmo was a 
spirited and industrious artist, began to conceive an affection 
for him. He therefore set him first of all to restore certain 
antiquities in the Casa Farnese, and in these he acquitted 
himself so well that Michelagnolo put Mm into the ^service 
of the Pope, having previously seen a further specimen of 

• The Life of Guglielmo della Forta will also be founi ia BagHw, 
supra, 

r F 2 
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his ability in a tomb, principally of metal, erected by Gng-* 
lielmo for the Eishop of Sulisse, at the Botteghe Scnre. This 
work, adorned with many graceful figures and stories in 
bassi-rilievi, that of the Eishop himsell* namely, with those 
of the Cardinal Yirtues, and others, was ultimately sent to 
Salamanca in Spain. 

While Guglielmo was restoring the antiquities of the Casa 
Farnese, which are no-w in the Loggia before the Upper 
Hall, it chanced that Fra Bastiano, who held the office of the 
Leaden Seal, departed this life, when Guglielmo contrived 
ill such sort, by means of !Michelagnolo and others, that he 
obtained the office in question, with the commission for 
erecting the Sepulchre of Pope Paul III., which was to be 
placed in San Pietro. For this tomb he used the models of 
the Cardinal and Theological Yirtues, which he had prepared 
for that of the Bishop of Suiisse,^ but with improved design, 
placing four Children, with inscriptions, at the four angles, 
and adding the seated statue of the Pontiff, in the act oi 
giving the benediction : this last figure, which is seventeen 
palms high, is in bronze. Fearing that the mass of the 
metal might get cold, and so endanger the success of his 
casting, Guglielmo kept it in the lower furnace constantly 
heated, and caused it to be brought-gradually into the mould 
above ; this unusual mode of proceeding turned out so well, 
that the work came forth clean and equal, as wax, so that 
the very surfiice was suffered to remain as it came from the 
fire, having no need of polishing. This figure may be now 
seen under the first arches of the Tribune in the Kew San 
Pietro. 

To this Sepulchre, which according to the design of Gug- 
lielmo was to be entirely isolated, there were to be added 
four figures in marble, which he had Mmself prepared with 
admirable inventions, as he had been directed to do by Anni- 
bale Caro, who had received the care of the same from the 
Pope and Cardinal Farnese. One of these represents Jus- 
tice, a nude figure, recumbent amidst beautiful draperies, and 
with the cincture of the sword across the breast, the sword 
itself being concealed : in one hand are the fasces of Con- 

Or, according to a letter from Annibale Caro, to Elio da Cano d’Istria, 
Bbbop of Pola, relating to this tomb, the Bishop Bel Solis^. See the 
^hnese Edition of our author, where this letter was published for the firtt 
time, if a note, by the Padre Della Yalle. 
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S’olar Jastie-pj and in tlie other is a of dre : th- r- .lunte 

nance is yontlifiil, the hair wn\ i:r:r, t:;e aGnilin’, iht 

^:^'hole aspect fail of fine expressi«j.n, Ti.e f zar''- 

Prudence ; her form is that vi a n ' a: fjn * -:ih v 

she has a mirror in her hand., v.-ith r. - an i 
partly nude, but also partial!}- dran-d. l':*e tLir-l i- Abun- 
dance, a maiden crowned with ears of Cvrn, and bearing :h'. 
horn of pjlenty in one hand, with the ancient ccrn-iic-asu:’-. 
ill the other ; her dress is such as to rcndc^r the mid- f rn; 
visible beneath its folds. The fourth and last of ther-e 
figures represents Peace ; it is that of a matron witli a 
child, which lias its eyes taken out, and bears the Caduce::- 
of Mercury, For the same tomb, and likewise uinicr the 
iirection of Annibale Caro, this artist also prepared a 
Story in bronze,^ with two hgures of lliTer-goils ; the one 
representing a lake, and the other a river in the d*.m;airis oi 
the Farnese family. There vms also t<.) have been an emi- 
nence, covered with lilies and the Bovr of Iris ; but many ot 
these things were omitted, for reasons whicli have been men- 
tioned in the Life of Michelagnolo.t It is true, that to 
judge from the beauty of these works, they w'ould have had 
a good effect if erected in tlie XH)s?ition destined to them ; 
meanwdiile, it is also true, that the ligiit of the place itself 
is that which finally decides the efiect that a wxrk will have, 
whether as to its whole r-r in the details. 

This Fra Guglielmo has b- en for some years preparing 
fourteen Stories from the Life i-f Christ, whicli are to he' cast 
ill bronze ; each of them is f /cr palms broad and six high, 
•with the exception of one, which is twelve palms high and 
six wide. This last exhibits tlie Birth of Christ, with figures 
of very fanciful invention. The other thirteen represent : — ■ 
the first, Our Lady, with the Infant, proceeding to Jerusalem 
on an Ass ; it comprises two figures in high relief, with 
many others in half and low relief. This is followed by the 
Last Supper, with thirteen well-composed figures, and an 
exceedingly rich building ; then follo'w the M'ashing of the 
Disciples’ Feet ; Christ in the Garden, with five figures, and 
a crowd of infinitely varied character ; Our Saviour led 
before Annas, with six large figures, many others beneath 

* This rilievo was never placed on the tomb. — 

+ Sgc also the Leitere Pittoriche, voh iii. The reader may likewise 
consult the letter of Annibale Caro as before cited ■ 
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ttiem. and one in tlie distance ; the Scourging ; the Crown- 
ing with Thorns; the JEcce Homo; Pilate Washing his 
Hands ; Christ Bearing his Cross, with fifteen figures ; 
Christ Crucified, with eighteen figures ; and the Deposition 
fi-om the Cross. AH these compositions, if cast, would cer- 
tainly prove a work of extraordinary inerit, seeing that it 
has been prepared with infinite care and labour. 

Pope Pius lY. had intended to employ G-uglielmo to exe- 
cute one of the Gates of San Pietro, but His Holiness being 
overtaken by death, had not time to set the artist to work. 
Fra Guglielmo has been lately making models in was, for 
the decoration of three altars in San Pietro. The Depo- 
sition of Christ from the Cross namely ; St. Peter receiving 
the Keys of the Church; and the Descent of the Holy 
Spirit ; which will doubtless he very beautiful stories. At 
a word, this artist has had and has many favourable occa- 
sions for distinguishing himself by fine works ; and the 
rather as the office of the Piombo, producing a sufficient 
income, gives the recipient leisure for study, and permits 
him to labour for glory alone, which cannot be done by those 
who have not such an advantage. Yet, from 1547 to the 
present year of 1567, Fra Guglielmo has produced no 
finished work. For it is the peculiarity of this office that it 
renders him who holds it fat and lazy ; the truth of which 
may be proved by the fact, that before he obtained it, Gug- 
lielmo had executed many busts and other works in marble 
besides those we have named. It is true that he has made 
four large figures of Prophets in stucco, which are in the 
niches between the piers of the first large arch of San 
Pietro, and did also employ himself to some extent for the 
Chariots used in the Festival of the Testaccio and other 
maskings which were held some years since in Rome. 

A disciple of this artist "was a certain German called 
Guglielmo, who, among other works, has executed a rich 
and beautiful frame, decorated with several figures in bronze 
which are imitations of the best antiques, for a Study (as 
they call it) in wood work, which the Count of Pitigliano 
oresented to Duke Cosimo. These little figures are copies 
of the Equestrian Group on the Capital, of that on the 
Monte Cavailo of the Famese Hercules, the Anti nous and 
the polio of the Belvedere ; to these were added the Heads 
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of tlie twelve Caesars, 'with others, all executed with iniiiit# 
care. 

Milan also had another sculptor called Tommaso Porta,* 
hut he died during the present year. This artist worked 
admirably 'well in marble, he imitated antique heads so per- 
fectly that his productions in that kind have been soM for 
those of antiquity, and his masks have never been equall^^d,. 
I have one of these last myself ; it is in marble, and I have 
placed it in a chimney-piece of my house at Arezxo, where 
all men take it to be an antique. Tommaso likewise exe- 
cuted the heads of the twelve Caesars, of the size of life, 
and these, too, are singularly fine. Pope J ulius III. took 
them, and kept them in his o’wn apartments for many months 
as a work of great rarity. His Holiness then presented the 
artist with an office of a hundred crowns per annum, but 
the envy of Fra G-iiglielmo, as it is thought, co-operating 
with that of others, caused the heads eveatualij to be sent 
back to the sculptor ; they were, ho'wever, finally purchased 
at a good price by the merchants, who sent them into Spain, 
None of the copyists of the ancient works have surpassed 
Tommaso, and I have therefore thought him 'worthy of a 
memorial, the rather as he has departed to a better life, 
leaving behind him a very fair reputation for his ability and 
excellence. 

The Florentine sculptor Nanni di Baccio Bigio, of whom 
'we have spoken in other places, gave some hope of future 
distinction in his youth, and when the disciple of Raifaello 
da Montelupo, by the manner in 'which he executed certain 
small works in marble. Repairing to Rome with the sculp- 
tor Loren zetto, he gave his attention to architecture as bis 
father had done, but at the same time received the com- 
mission for a Statue of Pope Clement YIL, which is now 
in the Choir of the hlinerva, and for a Pieta in marble, copied 
from that of Michelagnoio. This last was placed in Santa 
Maria de^ Anima, the Church of the Germans, as a work of 
great merit, which it certainly is. No long time after 
having finished it, Nanni Bigio made another of similar 
kind for the Florentine merchant Luigi del Riccio, and this 
is now in a chapel belonging to that Luigi in the Church o£ 
Ban Spirito;t nor was the merchant less extolled for hii 

* Of tbe same family with Giovan-Xicomo and Gnglielmo* 

f Where it still remains. 
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liberality toT^’ards Iiis natire city than was the sculptor foi 
the love and care with which he had finished the Group. 

Ultimately Nanni Bigio devoted himself more especially 
rc arcliitecturej under Antonio da Sangallo, and while the 
disciple of the latter, Nanni Baccio worked with him at the 
Church of San Pietro, where he fell from a scaffold sixty 
braccia high, and hurt himself so grievously that it was a 
marvel he escaped with life. This artist has erected many 
buildings both in Eome and without the city ; many others 
and of more important character he has laboured to obtain 
tlie care of, as we have said in the Life of Michelagnolo. 
The Palace of Cardinal IMontepulciano in the Strada Gulia 
is Nanni’s work, as is one of the Gates of Monte Sansavino, 
erected by order of Pope Julius III., with a reservoir ot 
water not yet finished ; a Loggia and entire apartments 
added to the Palace formerly built by the elder Cardinal di 
l\lonte. The house of the Mattel ffimily, with many other 
edifices, either completed or in course of construction at 
Eoihe, are in like manner the work of ^vanni Bigio. 

Tiic Periigiiio Galeazzo Alessi is also among the most 
renowned architects of our clay. In his youth he was cham- 
berlain to the Cardinal of Eimini, and among his first works 
were certain apartments in tiie Fortress of Perugia, which 
he rebuilt at the desire of that prelate, completing them in 
so beautiful a manner and rendering them so commodious, 
that, the small space he had to work in considered, they 
caused amazement in all who saw them ; the Pope and all 
Ills court having been more than once accommodated therein. 
After the execution of many other works for the same 
prelate, Galeazzo, to his great honour, was invited to enter 
the service of the Genoese republic. His first work was 
t.) restore and fortity the Port and Pier, which he greatly 
huproveu, extending the former into the sea for a con- 
st; leracce distance, and adding a semi-circular haven richly 
adorned with rustic columns and niches, while at the ex- 
treniitiC-s oi the liali-ciix*le are two Bastions which defend 
the same. 

On the piazza above the pier and behind the haven, on 
the side tovvxards the city, Galeazzo furthermore erected a 
very large Fortico of the Doric order, for the accommodation 
of the Guard ; and above this building is a platform for the 
Artillei^, of the same size with itself and extending besides 
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OTer tile tue b.i.-tions ar^tl tlie p::ite. Thir C'MVir.Eed 
over tliC pirr al?o, in the manner of a cavnher, aijl 
the port fruin till attach, whether from %vitii:n er wifooiit. 
The work is now completed, ami the cit}" is torthernr. -re 
about to he enlarged and beautihed after the design' oi the 
same master^ who is acquiring great honour by ami 

other works. The model he has exhibited has ahmadv l.eeu 
approved b}" the Signoria, and the new Street which :.e i.a^ 
laid out in Genoa has so many palaces in tlie mcueni maiiiitm, 
erected along the range thereof after his designs, that miiuj 
affirm it to be as magnificent a street as can be found in 
any city of Italy ; nay, for the many rich palaces wLicli 
the Genoese nobles have built by the persuasions anfi under 
the direction of Galeazzo, to say nothing of its noble \\mth 
and extent, some declare that it has i:o equal. All the 
Genoese confess themselves greatly indebted to the archi- 
tect meanwhile, he having been the inventor as well a> 
executor of tvorks by which their city is so nmch embel- 
lished. Galeazzo has laid out other streets leading from 
Genoa, and among them that which, departing from the 
Ponte Decimo, commences the road into Lombardy. He 
lias restored the city wall towards the sea, moreover, and 
has added the Tribune with a Cupola to the Cathedral- 
Many private residences have been constructed by this 
master, the Country House of Messer Luca Justiiiiano ffir 
example, with that of the Signor Attaviaiio Grimaldi. The 
Palaces of two Poges are in like manner among his works, 
as is one for the Signor Battista Grimaidi and many others, 
wdiicli need no further mention. 

But I will not omit to say that the Lake and Island 
so beautifully adorned with rich and fancifully decorated 
Fountains, w'hich belongs to the Signor Adano Centurioni, 
are also of Galeazzo’s*" design, as is the Fountain of the 
Captain Learco, near the city, a truly noble work. He 
has, indeed, constructed numerous fine fountains for many 
persons, but more beautiful tlian all else is the Bath which 
has been formed after his design, in the house of the Signor 
Battista Grimaldi at Bisagno. This, which is of a round 
form, has a basin in the centre within which eight or ten 
persons can bathe commodiously. 'V\f arm vrater is poured 
into the basin from four heads of marine monsters, which 
ppear to proceed from the basin itself; while the cold 
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water is supplied by as many frogs wMch are placed above 
tbe beads of those monsters. Around the basin, into which 
there is a commodious descent by circular steps, there is a 
space in which two persons can walk together conveniently. 

The wall of the building is divided into eight compart- 
ments, in four of which are large niches, each of them 
having a circular basin, but slightly raised from the ground, 
and half within the niche, while the other half projects 
beyond it ; this basin, which is large enough for a man to 
bathe therein, receives cold and hot water from the horns of 
a great mask which takes the same in again at its mouth. 
In one of the other four compartments is the door, the re- 
maining three divisions having windows and seats in them. 
These eight compartments are separated by terminal figures 
which support the cornice whereon the circular vaulting of 
the whole fabric reposes: from the centre of the ceiling 
hangs a large ball of crystal, on which is depicted the 
celestial sphere, and within this is the Globe of the Earth, 
from various parts of which proceed lights to illumine the 
Bath, when any one desires to use it at night : these lights 
render the whole building as clear as it is at mid-day. I 
omit all description of the ante-room, dressing chambers, 
and small bathing room, which are fiinely adorned with 
stuccoes, and do not enumerate the pictures which embellish 
the place, that I may not be more prolix than is needful ; 
suffice it to say, that they are by no means unworthy of the 
structure. 

The Milanese Palace of the Signor Tommaso Marini, 
Duke of Terra-Nuova, has been also erected after the design 
of Galeazzo ; and by the same artist, very probably, are the 
facade of the building, now in course of erection at San 
Celso, with the circular Hall of the Exchange, the lately- 
commenced Church of San Yittore, and many other edifices. 
When Galeazzo has not been able himself to be present, he 
has sent designs for Palaces, Churches, and other buildings, 
into every part of Italy ; but of these I will not now speak 
further, what I have said being sufficient to make him known 
as an excellent and able architect.^ 

There is one artist more, whom, as he is one of our Italians, 
I wiU not omit to mention, although I do not know the par- 

* For details respecting Galeazzo Alessi, the reader maj" consult Milizia 
Mimorie i£glt A rchiteiti, tomo E. p. 1 
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ticulars of bis works ; this is Bocco Guerrini. of Marratli, 
oow in France, where, as I am told, he is proviii.c: liirnS'af a 
very good architect, more especially as regards fortifications^ 
having effected many creditable and useful works during 
these last wars. 

Here, then, and at this last moment, that I mav not 
defraud any one of the credit due to his abilities, I* have 
mentioned certain sculptors and architects now iiTing, of 
whom I have not had a convenient opportunity for speaking 
elsewhere. 


THE MINIATURIST, BON GIULIO CLOTIO, 

[born 1498 — DIED 1578.] 

Theke never has been, and for many ages there probably 
never will be, a more admirable and more extraordinary 
miniaturist, I mean a painter of minute objects, than Don 
Giulio Clovio, who has far surpassed all that have hitherto 
distinguished themselves in that manner. 

He was horn in Sclavonia, or Croatia, at a town called 
Grisone, in the Diocese of Madrucci ; his family was of 
Macedonian origin, and he was baptized Gi'''rgio Giulio. 
From his childhood he was kept to the study of letters ; but 
he took to design by instinct, and, desirous of improvement, 
he came to Italy when he had attained his eighteenth year, 
attaching himself to the service of Marino Cardinal Gri- 
mani ; labouring for three years in the studies of design, 
with so much zeal, that his progress went much beyond what 
had previously been expected from him. Proof of this may 
be seen in certain designs for medals, and their reverses, 
which he executed for the above-named Prelate at that time , 
they are drawn with the pen with infinitely minute detail, 
and are finished with an extraordinary, nay, almost incon- 
ceivable, care and patience. 

Perceiving, therefore, that he was more powerfully aided 
by Nature for minute works than for larger ones, Giulio 
determined, and very wisely, to become a miniaturist, a 
decision to which he was advised by many friends, wlo 
remarked that his works in that manner were graceful and 
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fceautifui to a marvel. Among these counsellors ^vas Giulio 
Romano, a painter of illustrious name, from whom Clovio 
iirst learned to use tints and colours prepai-ed with o-tua 
and ill tempera. 

Among the first works painted hy Giorgio Giulio was a 
Madonna, which he copied, as being a spirited and beautiful 
thing,^ from a book of the Life of our Ladj, and which was 
one ot tiie first of Albert Diirer’s wood-engravings. Acquit- 
ting himself well in this, Giulio was introduced, by means of 
the Signor Alberto Carpi, who was then serving in Hungary, 
to the notice of Lodovico, King of that country, and of 
Maria his Queen, the sister of Charles V. To that" Monarch 
he took a Judgment of Paris in chiaro-scuro, which gave 
infinite satistaction ; and to the Queen he presented the 
Koman Lucrezia killing herself, vrith other things, which 
were all considered to be very beautiful. But "Ludovico 
dying, and the affairs of Hungary falling into confusion, 
Giorgio Giulio was compelled to return to Italy, wLere he 
had scarcely arrived before Cardinal Campeggio (the elder) 
took him into his service. He was thus accommodated to 
his liking, and painted a Madonna for that prelate, with 
some other small works. He also disposed himself to study 
Art with more zeal than ever, and set himself with all his 
power to copy the works of Micheiagnolo. 

These his good intentions were nevertheless interrupted 
by the unhappy sack of Rome in 1527, when the poor man, 
taken prisoner by the Spaniards, and finding himself in evil 
case, had recourse, in the extremity of his wretchedness, to 
the help of God, making a vow, that if ever he got safe out 
of that miserable ruin, and escaped from those modern 
Pharisees, he would immediately make himself a monk. 
Being delivered by the favour of Heaven accordingly, and 
having reached Mantua, he attached himself to the Order of 
the Scopetiiic _Canoris^ Regular, and took the habit in the 
Monastery oi San Kufiino. He then received a promise to 
the effect, that besides the quiet repose and leisure to serve 
God there afforded him, he should also be aliow'ed time to 
work occasionally, as it were for recreation, at his minia- 
tures, 

111 taking the religious habit, Giorgio Gmlio retained his 
second name, and at the end of a year made his profession, 
wmaining quietly among those Monks, with an occasional 
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eliange from one monastery to another, fir the stuice three 
years ; but ahvajs doing sonic'tldng in Iris arn It was at 
this time that he completed a large CLoraI-hv,;k, with most 
delicate miniatures and heaiitiful bordtrii.L^-. amomr wli-h 
was a Story of Our Sadour Christ arjj'.nrinj tw Idnr/ 
Magdalen in the Garden, and this was c-. !:'idt r.I !:.■ -"r 
singularly beautiful. Encouraged by sacce'S. h n 
next painted the Woman taken in xiduiterr ; 2:” ' :n 

comprising many figureSj of much larger size- than hi.- n'erhs 
usually exhibit, and being copied from a jaeture irxe^ate’d :a 
those days by Tiziano Yecellio,'^^ a most excellent ];a:ntcr. 

Not long after the completion of these works, it e: anc'ed 
that Don Giiilio, removing from one monastery to ano:h.zi; a,* 
is the manner of those Monks, or Friars, kid the misilrtnnr 
to break liis leg ; whereupon, being taken by thv* uaiIj r- 
hoodj for his better attendance, to the Monastery if Czi.- 
diano, lie remained there for some time. But he di : t 
recover, perhaps because, as is frequently the case aman'i 
those Monks, he was treated badly by the Broti.crhouLl ib 
well as by the doctors.j The accident coming to the tars 
Cardinal Grimani, by whom Don Giiiiio was much value i 
for his ability, that Prelate obtained permission from iLl 
Pope to take him into his own service, when our urrh:. 
throwing off the habit, and having had his leg cured, w-'ii; 
to Perugia with the Cardinal, wdio was Legate in that cit}*, 
where Don Giulio executed for him the work« wltirii fol- 
low : an Office of Our Lady, with four mort beautiful Sicci*’S ; 
an Epistolary, with three large Stories from the Life of St. 
Paul, one of which was soon afterwards sent into Spain; wibu 
a most exquisite Pieta, and a Crucifix, which came, aller tic 
death of Grimani, into the hands of Messer Giovanni Gaddi, 
Clerk of the Chamber. 

These works made Don Giulio known at Borne as an aide 
artist, and Cardinal .Alessandro Farnese, who has always 
assisted, favoured,' and desired to have about Mm, distia 

* Yasaii lias not mentioned this picture in the Life cf Tiiian, Ivut 
k one on the subject in question, in the Brera at 31ilan, which lins bt-tn 
engrayed by Anderloni as a work of Titian’s, hut has usually been CKiisidfered 
■ one of Palma Yeccliio’s. 

f The accomplished churchman Boftari will not hare us believe th’-, 
and maintams that Don Clovio continued the friend of these Cunr.rs ah hrj 
life, which may weu be, even though our author were not far wr-ng, r iaeub.e 
and good as the miniaturist is known to have been. 
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guished and able men, having beard the fame and seen the 
works of this artist, took him into his service, and there he 
has remained ever since, even to his present advanced age. 
For this Signore, Don Giiilio has executed a vast number 
of most beautiful illuminations and miniatures, but of these 
I propose to name a part only, since to mention them all 
would be impossible. In one of his small pictures he has 
painted the Madonna with the Divine Child in her arms 
and Pope Paul III. kneeling before her ; the last is a por- 
trait from the life, and so good a resemblance that this 
minute form appears to be living, nor do the other figures 
want anything but the actual breath of life. This picture 
was sent, as the extraordinary work that it really is, to the 
Emperor Charles V., then in Spain, and that Monarch was 
quite astonished at the beauty and excellence thereof. 

The Cardinal then caused our artist to commence the 
miniature stories and illuminations for an Office of the 
Madonna, written in fine letters by Monterchi, who is 
very clever at that work. For this production Don Giulio 
resolved to put forth his utmost efforts, and gave so much 
care to every part of it that no work of the kind could 
ever receive more; he has, in fact, here effected such amazing 
things with his pencil, that one fails to comprehend how the 
eye and hand can have gone so far. The series is divided 
into twenty-six small stories arranged in pairs, and repre- 
senting the symbol with that which is symbolized : each 
picture is surrounded hy a delicate bordering of figures and 
fancies, in harmony with the subject represented, nor wiU I 
refuse to take the trouble of briefly describing them, seeing 
that it is not every one who can obtain a sight of this work. 

The first plate, where the office for Matins commences, 
represents the Angel of the Annunciation, and the border 
is formed of children whose beauty is miraculous; on the 
opposite plate is Isaiah speaking to the Hebrew Xing. In 
the second, which is for the Lauds, we have the Visitation, 
the frame- work of which imitates metal ; and on the opposite 
plate are J ustice and Peace embracing each other. For the 
Primes there is the Birth of Christ, with Adam and Eve 
eating the apple in the terrestrial Paradise on the opposite 
plate, the frames of both are filled with figures nude and 
draped, some human, others of animals. At the Horary 
office called the Terza, are the Shepherds with the Angola 
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appearing to tliem ; and opposite to this 13 tlie Tibeitine 
Sybil, stowing to the Emperor Octaviaa the Virgin in 
Heaven with the Son born to her ; both are adorneii with 
figures and coloured ornaments of various hinds, among 
which is the head of Alexander the Great, with the Portrait 
of Alexander Cardinal Farnese. At the Se.ifa is the cir- 
cumcision of Christ ; and in the figure of Simeon we have 
a likeness of Pope Paul III,; portraits of Mancina and 
Septimia, gentlewomen of Eome, of great beauty, are also 
to be found in the story itself. A beautifully formed deco- 
ration surrounds this and the next picture, which represents 
St, John baptizing Christ, and wherein are exhibited many 
nude figures. 

For the Nones we have the Adoration of the Magi, with 
the visit of the Queen of Sheba to Solomon opposite thereto, 
and both together have a framework, at the foot of which is 
the whole Festival of the Testaccio, represented in figures 
not so big as ants ; a thing which cannot be seen witbout 
amazement, that the point of a pencil can have been made 
to produce such perfection in objects so minute: this is 
indeed one of the most extraordinary works ever effected 
by mortal hand, or seen by eye of man. All the colours or 
liveries given by the Carding Famese to his people on that 
occasion are clearly to be distinguished in this singular pro- 
duction.^ At Vespers we have the Flight into Egypt, with 
the Submersion of Pharaoh in the Bed Sea on the opposite 
side, the framework exhibiting much and varied beauty of 
ornament. For Complins there is the Coronation of Our 
Lady in the Heavens, with a multitude of Angels, opposite 
to which is the Story of Esther crowned by Ahasuerus, the 
framework of both being appropriately decorated. 

At the Mass of the Madonna, Bon Ciovio has given us 
a framework painted to imitate Cameos, and representing 
Gabriel announcing the Word to the Yiigin ; the pictures 
within are, Our Lady with the Infant Christ in her arms, 
and God the Father creating the Heavens and the Earth. 
Opposite to the Penitential Psalms is the Battle in which 
Uriah the Hittite was exposed to death hy command of 
Kin g David ; and here there are horses and riders with the 
warriors wounded and dead, depicted in a manner that is 

* Which the reader may examine at his leisure, ance it is still in th« 
Museo Borbonico at Naples, and in a state of excel’ ent preservation. 
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miraculous ; the picture opposite to this shows King But id 
in his repentance, the framework being composed of grot- 
teschine and other ornaments. 

But let him who has a mind to be utterly amazed, cast 
an eye on the Litanies, wdiere the artist has minutely inter- 
woven the letters which form the names of the Saint'^ ; and 
in the margin above is the Most Holy Trinity in Heaven, 
•surrounded by innumerable Angels, together with whom 
are the Apostles and other Saints. Opposite to this is the 
Madonna, also in Heaven with the Holy Virgins; and in the 
margin beneath is the Procession in which Rome performs 
the Solemnity of the Corpus Christi. Here we have the 
various officials hearing torches, with the bishops, the 
Cardinals, and the Holy Sacrament, carried by the Pope, 
tvlio is followed by the remainder of the Court, and the 
Guard of Lancers; finally there is the Castel Sanf Angelo, 
whence they are firing salutes ; the wffiole being a thing well 
calculated to astound and awaken the admiration of the 
most acute intellect. 

In the commencement of the Office for the Bead, we have 
Beath himself, who is represented as triumphing over King- 
doms and the mighty of the Earth, as over those of the 
lowest degree. Opposite to this is the Resurrection of 
Lazarus, and herein is Beath again perceived in combat 
with certain figures on horseback. For the Office of the 
Crucifixion, the artist has depicted Christ on liis Cross, 
opposite to which is Moses lifting aloft the brazen Serpent; 
and for that of the Holy Ghost he has chosen the Bescent 
of the Spirit on the Apostles, "with the building of the 
Tower of Babel by Kimrod placed opposite thereto. 

Kine years did Bon Giulio labour over this work, which 
could never be paid for, so to speak, -whatever the price that 
might be given for it; the variety of fanciful ornaments, 
the divers attitudes and movements of the figures, nude and 
draped, male and female, placed in the most appropriate 
manner for the embellishment of the whole, with the beauty 
of every detail, and the studious care given to all points, are 
not to be described ; the diversity and excellence of this pro- 
duction are indeed such as to make it seem not of human so 
much as of divine origin. The figures, the buildings, and 
the landscapes are all made duly to recede by the art of the 
master, and the nice arrangement of his colours; the laws of 
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|>erspective are observed in every partienlar, and wbelLer 
near^or far, each portion of the work maintains its due place 
and is \dewed with surprise and admiration ; the trees, to say 
nothing of other parts, are so well done that thev seem' to 
have been made in Paradise. 

In the stories and inventions of thos? pietnrrs tl.-re is 
the most admirable design ; in tiip C'jmporitions the nc'.-t 
perfect order; the vestments are sinu^r.larlv rich an*.! vcric.l : 
wliile the whole work is coiulucted'^in siieli a manner that 
one thinks it could not possibly liavc been executed bv the 
hands of men ; wherefore it is perfectly true, as we siud at 
the first, that in this performance Don Giulio has surp:i>^e 1 
both the ancients and moderns, having been the Micht-i- 
agnolo in little of our day. 

The same artist executed a small picture, with minute 
figures, for the Cardinal of Trent ; anti this was so bernithhl 
that the Prelate sent it as a present to Charles T. He sub- 
sequently executed a Madonna for the same Cardinal, with a 
Portrait of King Philip IL, which were in like manner pre- 
sented for their beauty to the Catliolic King above mentioned. 
For Cardinal Farnese, Giulio painted Our Lady with the 
Divine Child in her arms ; Sant’ Elizabetta, tiie" little San 
Giovanni, and other figures being in the same picture, wliieli 
was sent to Eigornes in Spain. In another picture, which 
the Cardinal Farnese still retains, this artist painted San 
Giovanni Battista in the Desert : the work exhibits a beau- 
tiful Landscape with Animals; and Don Clovio made it 
second, exactl}” like it, for the same Prelate, who sent the 
work into Spain for King Philip. A Pieta by his hand wa^ 
also presented by Farnese to Pope Paul IT., vrho kept it in 
his own apartments till he died. A story exhibiting David 
cutting off the head of Goliath, was given by the same 
Cardinal to Madama Margherita of Austria, wLo sent it to 
King Philip her brother, with another, which that most 
illustrious Lady caused Don Clovio to paint, as the com- 
panion of the above ; this last is a Judith taking oiF the 
head of Holofernes.* 

Many years since, Don Giulio stayed for some months with 
Duke Cosimo, and during that time he executed several 
works for his Excellency ; some of these were sent to the 

* Bella Yalle, in the Sienese Ldition of Vasari, has given the lettef 
written to the Princess Miirgaret by Bon Ciovio, and sent witk this work. 
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Emperor and other great personages ; the rest were kept by 
the Duke for himself. Among other works he copied a small 
Head of Christ, from one of great antiquity in the Duke’s 
possession, which formerly belonged to G-odfrey King of 
J erusalem, and which is said to be a more exact resemblance 
of the Saviour than any other in existence. Don GiuKo 
also executed for His Excellency a Crucifix with the Mary 
Magdalen at the foot thereof, which is a work of infinite 
beauty.* The same artist likewise painted a small picture, 
the subject a Fieta, of which we have the design in our 
bookjt with another, also by the hand of Don Clovio, repre- 
senting Our Lady dressed in the Hebrew manner, and hold- 
ing the Infant Christ in her arms ; she has a choir of Angels 
around her, with several nude figures, representing Souls in 
the act of recommending themselves to her mercy. Eut to 
return to the Signor Duke: that Prince has ever greatly 
admired the abilities of Don Clovio, and taken pains to 
procure his works ; nay, had it not been for the respect due 
to Cardinal Farnese, he would not have permitted our artist 
to leave him at the time when he remained, as we have said, 
during some months in his service at Florence. 

Besides the works above-mentioned, Duke Cosimo has a 
small picture by Don Clovio, representing Ganymede borne 
to Heaven by Jupiter turned into an Eagle : this was copied 
from that designed by jMicbelagnolo, and which is now in 
the possession of Tommaso de’ Cavalieri, as we have said 
elsewhere. The Duke has also in his writing-room a figure 
of San Griovanni Battista, seated on a stone, with some Por- 
traits by the same artist, which are truly admirable. Don 
Clovio formerly painted a Piet^ with the Maries and other 
figures, for the Marchioness of Pescara, with one exactly 
similar for Cardinal Farnese, who sent it to the Empress, 
sister of King Philip, and wife to the Emperor Maximilian. 
Another work, executed with infinite care, and representing 
St. George killing the Dragon, with an exquisite Landscape, 
was sent by Farnese to his Imperial Majesty ; but this was 
surpassed in design by a larger picture, which Don Giulio 
painted for a Spanish gentleman ; the subject is the Emperor 

^ Now in the Directory of the TJffizj : the colour is somewhat faded, bui 
considering the lapse of time, three hundred years, the work may be called, 
Well-preserved. It hears the inscription, Julius MacedOffa. 1553. 
t In the Pitti, m the " Hall of Education of Jupiter.” 
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Trajan, as he is represented on those mt-duls wliidi bave llie 
Province of Judea on the reverse. Tins picture also was 
sent to Maximilian^ now Emperor. 

For Cardinal Farnese Eon Ginlio has executed two other 
pictures ; in one of these is a nude %ure of Ciirist with 
the Cross in his hand : the second also represents Our 
Saviour, hut here he bears the Cross on his shoulder, andi is 
led hj the Jews, who are accompanied by an imniense 
crowd of people, to !Mount Calvary. Behind him is Our 
Lady with the other Maries, in attitudes and with expr^rs- 
sions that might move a heart of stone to pity. In two 
large plates, for a Missal, the artist has furthermore depicted 
for the same Cardinal, Our Saviour Christ instructing the 
Apostles in the Doctrines of the Gospel in the one, and the 
Last J udgment in the other. They are both so beautiful, or 
rather so admirable and amazing, that I stand confounded 
when I think of these works, and feel persuaded that tht-re 
can be nothing in miniature, I do not say done, but even 
imagined, which could surpass them in beauty. 

In many of these works, more particularly in the Office 
of the Madonna, there are figures not larger than a very 
small ant, which yet have all the parts so distinctly drawn 
and so perfectly formed, that they could not be more correctly 
exhibited in figures the size of life; and there are besides 
innumerable portraits of men and tvomen dispersed over 
these pictures, which are no less faithful likenesses than they 
might have been, bad they been of the size of life, and pro- 
ceeded from the hands of Titian or Bronzino. Some of t!-.e 
little figures in the frames also, whether draped or undraped, 
being painted in imitation of cameos, have all the effiect of 
colossal figures, although so excessively minute : such was 
the extraordinary ability and enduring patience which Don 
Giulio exhibited in Ms works.* 

Of these I have desired to give the world this notice, that 
such as cannot see those productions, for they are almost all 
in the hands of Princes or other great personages, may at 
least know sometMng of them and of Mm. I say almost 
all, because I know some private persons who have small 
cases, containing beautiful portraits, by Ms hand, of Sove- 
reigns, of their friends, or of ladies whom they have loved. 

* A small round portrait of Don Giulio in oil, at a very advanced ace. 
is in tbe TJf^zj, but is not certainly known to be by his own hand. 

G G 2 
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But be tMs as it maj, we are certain that tbe works of tliis 
master are not in public places where they may be seen by 
all, as are for the most part the paintings, sculptures, and 
buildings of others who practise these our arts. 

Now Don Giulio, although being old he does not study 
or do anything, but seek the salvation of his soul by good 
works, and a life spent wholly apart from mundane affairs, 
being in all respects an old man, and living as such,* does 
yet continue to work occasionally, amidst the repose and 
comfort by which he is surrounded in the Farnese Palace, 
where he most willingly and courteously shows his pro- 
ductions to those who visit him for the purpose of seeing the 
same, as they would any other of the wonders of E-ome.l 


OF DIYEIIS ITALIAN ARTISTS. 

There is now living in Rome, and certainly a very abk 
artist in his vocation, the painter Girolamo Sicciolante ol 
Sermoneta, of whom, although we have already named him 
in the Life of Ferino del Yaga, whose disciple he was,i and 
whom he assisted greatly in his works at the Castel Sant* 
Angelo and elsewhere, it win yet be well to say here also 
what his merits so amply deserve. Among the hrst works 
of Girolamo was a picture twelve palms high, which he 
painted in oil at the age of twenty, and which is now in 
the Abbey of San Stefano near Sermoneta, his native place. 
In this work are figures of SS. PieIh>jv.Si^ano, and John 
the Baptist, with several Children. After tfes^pejlfpr^nce, 
which was much extohed, he painted a picture, also in " oil, 
for the Church of SanP Apostolo in Rome, a Dead Christ 
iiamely, with the Madonna, San Giovanni, the Magdalen, and 
other figures, all executed with exceeding care.§ 

^ He died in 1578, at the age of eighty, and is buried at San Pietro in 
Vincola, vhere the reader Trill find his portrait, a hasso-rilievo in marble. 
It is in the Tribune, and is accompanied by an inscription. 

t Baglioni also, Vite, &c., has Tvritten the Life of Bon Giulio Clovio, 
but has made few additions to that here giTen by Vasari. 

t He was first the disciple of Leonardo, called II Pistoja. See Lanxi, 
liisiary of Fainting, toL i. pp. 406 and 430, 

§ Now at Berlin, in the Collection of Count Raezynslay* 
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Tlie entire ceiling of the marble ehap-rl cGnstra.^'t-e'! by 
Cardinal Cesis in the Pace, was then dec-jrated bv Gh jlurno 
with stucco-work, forming compariinent^ within vdui'ii vrtre 
four pictures, exhibiting the Eirth or Christ tlie A-l.jrahon 
of the Magi, the Flight into Enyut, and li.e J>Ira:dL! r of 
the Innocents ,* a very commsudahh:; Work, and one d'vinz 
proof of good invention, fair judgment, and great r.-ij n?:o 
In the same Church, and no k*ng time after the c.omyd-ihn 
of the above, Girolamo painted a heaiitifal pietars uf the 
Birth of Christ ; this work, which is hfteeii palms Liah. is 
placed near the High Altar. For tlie Sacristy of tlie Ciidrch 
of Santo Spirito in Eome he painted a picture in oik repre- 
senting the Descent of the Ilrdy Spirit on the Apostles ; 
this also is a very graceful production. The Cria'pvi of the 
Faccheri family in the Church of Santa 3Iaria ih" 
which is that of the German nation, was painted in irn-* rt Ijy 
this artist : wdio depicted events from the Lite cf Our L:aLo 
therein, the Altar-piece had previously been execute',! by 
Giulio Eomano. For the High Altar of San Jacopo of ti*e 
Spaniards, Girolamo painted a large picture, exhibiting a 
most beautiful composition of Christ on the Cross surrounded 
by Angels, tvliile on each side is another picture nine ptilins 
high, with a single figure ; St. Janies the Apostle on tht- 'jme 
side namely, and the Bishop Sant* Alfonso on the other ; 
from all these pictures it is manifest that the artist studied 
with much diligence, and they r^re executed with great care. 

At the Church of San Tommaso, which is in the Piazza 
Giudea, Girolamo painted a chapel in fresco depicting 
therein the Birth of Our Lady, the Annunciation, and the 
Nativity of Our Lord : the chapel is that opposite to the 
Court of the Cenci Palace- He painted stories from the 
History of Eome in a Hall of the Palace of Cardinal Capo- 
diferro and for the Church of San !^Iartino in Bologna he 
painted the picture of the Hugh Altar, which was greatly 
extolled. t For the Signor Pier Luigi Farnese, Duke of 
Parma and Piacenza, in whose service Girolamo Sermoneta 
passed some time, he executed numerous works, more espe- 
cially a picture eight palms high, now in Piacenza and 
intended for a chapel ; it represents Our Lady, St. Joseph, 
St Mchael, and St. John the Baptist, with an Angel. 

Which afterwards became the property of the Spada family. 

•f Now in the seventh Chapel of the Church of San Martino, ia Bologna* 
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On his return from Lombardy our artist painted a Crucidi 
in :he Chureh of the Minerva, this is in the passage leading 
to the Sacristy : for the Church itself he painted another, 
and he afterwards executed a Santa Caterina and Sant’ 
Agata in oil. In San Luigi, G-irolamo painted a fresco in 
competition with the Bolognese Peliegiino Pellegrini and 
the Florentine Jacopo del Conte. In a picture sixteen 
palms high, painted no long time since for the Church of Sant’ 
Alo, which is opposite to the Misericordia and belongs to 
the Company of the Florentines, this anist depicted a Ma-» 
donna, and St. James the Apostle, with the Bishops St. Alo 
and San Martino. For San Lorenzo in Lucina, he painted 
St. Francis receiving the Stigmata, a picture destined for the 
chapel of the Countess cf Carpi. In the Hall of the Kings 
moreover, and during the Pontificate of Pius lY., Girolamo 
painted a Story in fresco over the door of the Sistine 
cliapelj as we have said : this represents Pepin, King of the 
Franks, presenting Eavenna to the Roman Church, while he 
leads Astolfo king of the Lombards into captivity ; of this 
we have the design in our book, with many others by the 
same hand. Finely, he has now in process of execution the 
chapel of Cardinal Cesis in Santa Maria Maggiore, where 
he has already completed a large picture of the Martyrdom 
of St. Catherine, who is seen amidst the wheels ; a beautiful 
picture, as are many others which he is now painting with 
great care in this chapel as well as at other places. I do 
not name the portraits and other smaller works of Girolamo, 
because they are very numerous, and what I have here said 
will suffice to make him known as an able and exceFent 
painter.* 

Having mentioned in the life of Perino del Yaga, that the 
Mantuan painter, Marcello, had worked under him for many 
/ears, executing pictures from which he had acquired a 
great name, I will here add a few more particulars respect- 
ing him. In the Church of Santo Spirito, Marcello painted 
the chapel of San Giovanni Evangelista %vith its Altar- 
piece, adding the Portrait of a certain Commendator of 
Santo Spirito, by whom the Church was built, and who 
constructed the chapel : this Portrait is a very fine one, and 
the Altar-piece is beautiful. A Prate del l^iombo, seeing 

* According to Lanzi, Ms test work is in the Church ot . v .rtholomew, . 
at Ancona. 
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lie good manner of this work, tlien caused tlie artist to 
laint a Disputation, of Christ with the Doctors, over that 
ioor of the Pace which leads into the convent : that also is 
i very beautiful production ; but this master, taking more 
pleasure in making portraits and executing other smaii 
p?^orks than in those of more important character, abandonesl 
the latter and has painted a vast number of liker:t-s^es, 
among which are some of Pope Paul III., which are ad- 
mirable as to resemblance and very beautiful pictures. 

From the designs and after the works of Mieiielagnolo^ 
this Marcello has also made numerous little pictures, among 
which is the whole of the Last Judgment, which be lias 
executed extremely well. IN’ay, of a truth, for small tMngs 
it could not be easy to find better pictures ; wherefore, that 
most kindly gentleman, Messer Tommaso de’ Cavalieri, who 
has always favoured Marcello, employed him to paint for the 
Church of San Giovanni Laterano an Annunciaticn, after 
the design of IMicbelagnolo, wbieb is a very beautiful tbing. 
The design, by Micbelagnolo’s own band, was presented to 
the Duke Cosimo by Leonardo Buonarroti, nephew of Michel- 
agnolo, together with other designs of fortifications, archi- 
tectural works, and similar productions of great excellence. 
And this shall suffice for Marcello, who is still working at 
these small pictures, which he finishes with a care and 
patience that are truly remarkable.* 

Of the Florentine Jacopo del Conte,+ who, like the above- 
mentioned artist, lives in Rome, I shall have said enough, it 
to the remarks before made concerning Mm I here add some 
few particulars. This artist, then, taking much pleasure 
from his earliest youth in drawing from the life, desired to 
make that Ms principal vocation, although he has ocea- 
sionaily executed a good number of frescoes and other pic- 
tures, both in Rome and elsewhere. Of Ms portraits (not 
proposing to name them in detail, which would make too 
long a story) I will only say that, from Pope Paul III. down- 
wards, he has taken likenesses ot all the Pontiffs who have 
since occupied the Papal seat, with those of the Ambassadors 

* Marcello Venusti left a son, called Miclielagnolo, who neglected 
psdnting for art-magic, but after suffering “ a gmd penance injikied on him 
hy the Holy Inquisition,^^ writes a commentator of our own day (let the date 
be remarked), was restored to the paths of truth ’’ 

t A disciple of Andrea del Sarto, for whose Life see Baglioni, he. 
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and Ollier important personages of tlieir Courts. He lias 
likewise portrayed tlie military leaders and great men of the 
House of Colonna, with those of the Orsini familyy as he 
did the Signor Piero Strozzi, with a large number of 
bishops, cardinals, and other great prelates and nobles, to 
say nothing of many literary persons and other men of dis- 
tinction, all which caused him to acquire a considerable 
reputation in Rome, as well as great gain ; insomuch that he 
dwells at his ease in that city with all his family. 

This artist drew so well even from his childhood, that he 
gave great hope of future excellence, and would doubtless 
have fulfilled the same, but he devoted himself, as I have 
said, to that for which he felt most inclined ; yet the works 
he performs are not unworthy of commendation. There is 
a Dead Christ by his hand, in the Church of the Popolo for 
example, wfith a figure of San Luigi, and certain stories in 
the chapel of St. Denis, winch is in the Church dedicated 
to the first-mentioned Saint, both of great merit. Put the 
best work that he ever produced were the two stories in 
fresco, formerly executed, as we have said, for the Company 
of the Florentines at the hlisericordia,* with a Deposition 
from the Cross, wherein are the Thieves, with Our Lady in 
a swoon, all painted with infinite care and to the great credit 
of the artist. There are besides, numerous pictures and 
figures from his hand, dispersed through Rome ; with full- 
length portraits nude and draped, male and female, many of 
them very beautiful, because the originals were so. Jacopo 
has also portrayed many Princesses, Ladies, and Grentle- 
women, who have been in Rome at different times ; among 
others I know that he took the Signora Livia Colonna, a 
lady most noble for illustrious birth, for great ability, and 
for incomparable beauty. 

And this shall suffice for Jacopo del Conte, who is still 
living and working. 

I might here mention the names and works of many 
among our Tuscan artists, and those from other parts of 
Italy, but I pass over them lightly ; some have ceased to work, 
from their advanced age; others, still young, are but beginning 
to make attempts, and will more efifectually render themselves 
known by their works than can be done by writings. But of 

The Chuieh of San Giovanni Decoliato, where the pictures still are* 
Ed, FIot., 1831-8. 
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Adone Doni of Assisi, who is still living, and working. I will 
add some few particulars, altliocgh he has been rnt^itioned 
in the life of Christofano Gherardi. Tiiltc are maiiT 
pictures by Ms hand in Perugia, and through ah rmbria, 
more particularly in Fuligno ; but Ms besr wr-rks are at 
Santa Maria degli Aiigeli in Assisi, and in ilie lir.le Chapel 
where St Francis died. Here he has depicted Stories from 
the Life of the Saint ; they are painted in oil on the wall and 
have been much praised. In the Convent at that piace he 
has likewise painted the Passion of Christ, in fresco : this is 
at the upper end of the Refectory, and does him mucli 
honour ; he is besides greatly beloved for the courtesy and 
liberality of his disposition and conduct. 

There are two young men of our calling at Orvieto : the 
one a painter called Cesare del Xebbia ; the other a Sculptor, 

^ both promising to place their native city, 

which lias hitherto always had to employ foreign masters for 
her embellishment, in a condition to dispense with sncii aid, 
seeing that, if they continue as they have bt-gun, she will not 
need to employ strangers. There is also now w^orking at 
Orvieto, in iSanta Maria that is to say, which is the Cathedral 
of that city, a certain Xiccolb dalle Pomeraiiee, wiio, having 
painted the Resurrection of Lazarus by Our Saviour, has 
proved by this, and other works in fresco, t’lat he merits a 
name among the artists above-mentioned. 4 

We are now come to the end of our Italian masters stiE 
living, and I will therefore only say further, that I have 
heard some mention of a certain Ludovico, a Florentine 
sculptor, wdio, as I am told, has produced good works In 
England, and at Bari, but as I know- nothing of his kindred 
or family name, and have not seen any of Ms productions. I 
cannot (as 1 fain would) do more than allude to him by 
these few words. 

* Pella Valle, in tlie Sienese Edition of onr Author, fills iip this kcana 
by the words, Lo Scalzo, a rival of Michelagnolo,” and of this Scalso he 
speaks further in his Sioria del Duomo d'Orvieto. 

f Niccald Cirdniano dalle Pomerance, who was the mastei of Cns^ofen^^ 
Koncalli, called II Fomaraado* 
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OF DIVERS FLEmSH ARTISTS. 

Now in many places I Iiave already spoken of tke works 
performed by certain Flemish artists, of much excellence, and 
more especially of their engravings, but this I have done 
somewhat vaguely, and will therefore here add the names 
of some others, who have been in Italy for the purpose of 
acquiring knovrledge in art, and who have for the most part 
been known to myself, although I have not been able to 
obtain notices of their works, they meriting, as I think, to be 
here recorded for their industry, and the labours they have 
endured for our arts. 

I say nothing further of Martin d’Olanda* * * § ^^* Giovan Eyck 
of Bruges, and Hubert his brother, who in 1510 brought to 
light the invention of painting in oil, because I have spoken 
of them elsewhere : the latter, having left many works by 
his hand, as we have before related, in Ghent, Ypres, and 
Bruges, where he lived and died honourably. But I proceed 
to say, that after them came Roger Yan der Weide, of 
Brussels, who executed numerous works in various places, 
but more especially in his native city. In the Town Hall, 
for example, are four beautiful pictures in oil, the subjects 
relating to matters that appertain to the administration of 
justice. This master had a disciple named Hansse,f from 
whose hand we have a small picture in Florence, representing 
the Passion of Christ, which is now in possession of the 
Duke. Next followed the Flemings, Ludvig der Loviano 
Luven4 Peter Christo, § Justus of Ghent,! Hugo of Ant- 
werp,^ and many others, who never left their native country, 

* Martin Scbongauer. Our readers know that Yasari frequently con- 
founds Holland, Flanders, and Germany. 

f Haas Memling, called in the Life of Antoaello, Anse, 

$ This is tl-e Butch painter, Bierk Yon Stueibout. — German Edition of 
Vasari. 

§ Peter Christophson ; many small works by whom are at Frankfort. 
See the Eunstblatt for 1841, p. lo, and for 1843, p. 230. 

I See the Kunstblatt for 1841, p. 16. See also Bryan, Dictionary of 
Painters, and the Handbook of Kugler, where (vol. ii. of English Edition) 
there is an elaborate description of his celebrated picture, the Last Judg- 
ment, in the Church of St. Mary, at Bantzic. 

If Hugo Yon der Goes. Works by this artist may be seen at Berlin, 
Munich, &.c,, and there is one in the Church of Sauita Maria Nuo^ a, at 
Florence. 
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and constantly abode by tbe Flemisb manner; nay, even 
Albert Diirer, though he did come into Italy, as we litive 
before said, yet always held to the same manner, exhibiting 
extraordinary animation and power in his heads, as is well 
known to all Europe. 

But leaving these, with Luca d’Olanda,"^ and ot!:ers, in the 
year 1532, I became acquainted, in Home, with a certain 
Michelo Cockuysen,t who gave considerable attention to the 
Italian manner, and painted many frescos in that city, more 
particularly two Chapels in Santa Maria tfe’ He 

subsequently returned to his country, where lie proved him- 
self an able artist, I hear that among other works, he copied, 
for the King of Spain, a picture by Giovanni Eyck, which is 
in Ghent. ""The subject of this painting, which was sent 
into Spain, is tlie triumph of the Agnm Bei. A short time 
after, Martin Hernskerck, J was studwng at Rome, an excel- 
lent master of figures and landscape he is, and in Flanders 
he has produced numerous pictures, with designs ior engrav- 
ngs, these last have been executed by Jeronimo Coeca i as 
we have said elsewhere), and whom I also knew while I was 
at Rome, in the service of the Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici. 
All these artists have been excellent inventors of Stories, and 
careful observers of the Italian manner. 

In the year 1545, I became known to, and contracted 
much friendship with Giovanni Calcar, a I Itmish painter oi 
great merit, who so successfully practised the Italian manner, 
that his works were not always perceived to he those of a 
Fleming ; but he died at Kaples, while still young, and when 
the fairest hopes had been conceived respecting his future 
progress. The anatomical drawings for the work oi A esalio 
wer'e made by Calcar. But before these, Divile da Lovaricog 
had been in high repute as a good master, in that manner, 
with Quintin,|j who came from the same country, yiiid who 
faithfully adhered to the truth of Kature in all his figures, 
as did a son of his called Giovanni. Gios di Cleves^ was a 

* Lucas of Leyden. 

+ Michael Coxcie. 

+ The principal work of this master la the Theban Legion in 'Lhe m^ri 
Church of Zante. 

§ Dierk Von Stuerhout. 

I Joir^n Xnn-cieef ; n.ueh valned by Henry VIII., and vanity 

ifi said to have driven him mad. 
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great colourist, and an admirable portrait painter, in wHch 
branch of art he was much employed by King Erancis of 
Erance, for whom he painted many of his nobles and ladies. 

Renowned painters of those lands have been, and in part 
still are, Giovanni d’Hemsen Mathias Cook, of Antwerp 
Bernhard, of Brussels 4 Giovanni Cornells, of Amsterdam;^ 
Lambert of the same place: j Heinrich, of Dinant ; Joachim 
von Partenier, of Bovines, and Johann Schoreei, Canon of 
Utrecht, who took from Italy into Flanders many new modes 
of painting. In addition to these, I may name Giovanni 
Bellagamba, of Boiiai ; Dierieli d’Haarlem,^ of the same 
place; and Francesco Mostaert,'"-"^ who displayed much ability 
in landscapes painted in oil, and in the painting of phan- 
tasies, dreams, and other imaginations. He was imitated by 
Girolamo Hertoglien Bos, and Peter Breughel of Breda. A 
certain Lancelotto was excellent at painting fires, nights, 
meteors, devils, and such like ; while Piero Coek displayed 
much invention in his stories, and made excellent Cartoons 
for tapestry and cloth of arras ; he had also a good manner, 
and considerable practice in architecture ; wherefore he has 
translated into the German tongue, the architectural work 
of the Bolognese, Sebastiano Serlio. 

Giovanni di Mabuse was almost the first who took the 
true method of representing nude figures and poetical in- 
ventions, from Italy into Flanders. The great Tribune of 
the Abbey of IMiddleburg in Seeland, is by his hand. Of 
all these I have received notice from the painter. Maestro 
Giovanni della Strada,tt of Bruges, and from Giovanni 
Bologna of Douai, the sculptor, both Flemings and excel- 
lent artists, as we shall furthermore observe in the treatise 
on the Academicians. 

As to such of the masters belonging to those parts as are 

* The principal works of this artist are in the Imperial Collectioiis at 
Vienna, 

i* Brother of Hieronimus. 

j Bernhard V on Horler. His works are also at Vienna. 

§ This is the painter Yermeyen. — German, Edition of Vasaris 

li Lambert Susterman. 

^ This is again Dierk Yon Stuerbout. 

Who worked principally in Spain. 

ff Called Stradano. He was ten years with YasarL See Borghini, 
KiposOt voL ii. See also Baldinucci, N’otizie de* Professori^ tomo viL 
p. 136.^ 

For details respectinis whom sc Baldinucci, Notizief &c., nt supra. 
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still living and in repnte, tlie more remarkable among tliem, 
both for paintings and copper-plates, is Franz Flori?,* of 
AntTverp, disciple of Lambert Lombardo. This artist is 
considered an excellent one in every branch cf his voeation, 
and it is said that none can exhibit more edectnaHv the ex- 
pression of grief, gladness, or other passions : he is also 
much admired for the onginality of his fancies, so that, 
comparing him to the Urbinate, his people call him the 
Flemish Raphael. It is true that the plates from IJ= vo.rka 
do not very satisfactorily prove to us the justice of that 
appellation ; but however excellent the engraver, he rarely 
gives Mi effect to the design and manner of him who first 
conceived the work. A fellow disciple of Floris was Gug- 
lielmo Cay f of Breda, who also studied at Antwerp ; a 
sober-minded, grave, and judicious man, who studied nature 
with infinite care, and was endowed with good powers of 
invention. His pictures are remarkable for their harmony, 
and have much grace and softness, if not equal force and 
boldness, with those of his fellow student Floris. Cay is, in 
short, considered to be an admirable artist, 

Michele Cockuysen, of whom I have spoken above, re- 
marking that he had taken the Italian manner into Flanders, 
is also much celebrated among the Flemish painters, being 
one who imparts an imposing gravity and force to his 
figures, for which cause the Fleming, Messer Domenico 
Lampsonio, of whom we shall have more to say in due time, 
speaking of the artists before mentioned and of Michele, 
declared that they resembled a fine trio in music, wherein 
each performer plays his part to perfection. Among the Dutch 
artists, Antonio Moro,p of Utrecht, painter to the Catholic 
King, is also greatly admired, and of his colours it is said, 
that in whatever he pleases to design, these colours rival 
nature herself, and effectually deceive Ae spectator. Lamp- 
sonio writes to me that Moro, who is a man oi the most 
pleasing manners and greatly beloved, has lately painted a 
resurrection of Christ, with two Angels, and Sb. Fiero 

* Born at Antwerp in 1520, and died there in 1570. 

t Wilbelm Kay, or Kev, is said to haye died of grief for the death o! 
Count Egmont, whose fate he heard Alva detennine while painting th« 
portrait of that scourge of his kind and disgrace to humanity. ^ _ 

X Anton 3kloor, a disciple of Joham Schoreel, and good ponrait painter. 
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and Paolo, wliicli, as he tells us, is a production of singular 
heauty. 

A good colourist and esteemed original in Ms inventions, 
is Martin Yos, * * * § * * * §§ vrho paints admirably from the life ; hut 
for the execution of fine landscapes, Jacob Grimmer, f 
Hans BoM,:!; and some few other artists of Antwerp, are said 
to be unequalled ; yet, I have not been able to obtain minute 
particulars of these able men. Peter Arsen, § called Lungo, 
has painted a picture with folding wings, in his native city 
of Amsterdam ; the subject, Our Lady -with Saints. TMs 
work cost two thousand crowns. Lambert of Amsterdam || 
is also much spoken of as a good painter. He passed many 
years in Yenice, and obtained considerable practice in the 
Italian manner. He had a son named Federigo, of whom, 
as he was one of our Academicians, I propose to speak else- 
where. Peter Breughel of Antwerp, and Lambert Yan 
Hort, of Amersfort in Holland, are also excellent; wMle 
Gilis Mostaert,^ brother of the above-named Franz, is con- 
sidered a good architect. Peter Pourbus*^ likewise, although 
still but a youth, has already given proof that he will 
eventually become a distinguished painter. 

And now, that we may not he wholly unacquainted with 
the miniaturists of those lands, I add that the masters named 
below are excellent in that branch of art. Marino of Siressa,!! 
Lucas Hurembout|| of Ghent, Simon Benich of Bruges, §§ 

* A scholar of Floris, bom 1520, died 1604. For details respecting 
the numerous masters named thus rapidly, the reader is referred to the 
authorities before cited, or may consult Bryan, Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers, 

t A disciple of Michael Coxcie and Christian Q,ueebom. 

X An engraver as well as p^ter. 

§ Galled Long Peter, for bis great height 5 painted principally still-life 
and glass windows for chambers. — Forster* 

I Lambert Sustris, flourished and lived principally at Munich. He 

is not to be confounded with Lambert Lombard, or Sustennan German 

Edition of Vasari. 

^ The twin brother of Franz, and so like him that their own father could 
not always distinguish the one from the other- 

This must be Franz, the son of Peter, who was bom in 1513, and was 
not a youth when Vasari wrote this (in 1567). Franz Pourbus was an 
excellent portrait painter, as was his son, also called -Franz. 

ft Of this artist the present writer can find no authentic account. 

Gerard Lucas Horebout was in the service of Henry Till., and died 
at Loudon in 1558. 

§§ Who likewise passed some time in England. 
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and Glierardo, also of Ghent. There are besides certain 
women who have herein distinguished themselves ; as, for 
example, Susanna, the sister of Lucas above-named, who 
was invited to England by Henry Till, and lived there in 
great honour her whole life long ; Clara Skeysers of Ghent, 
who died unmarried at the age of eighty ; Anna, daughter 
of the physician, Maestro Segher ; Levina, daughter of the 
above-named Maestro Simon of Bruges, who was nobly mar- 
ried in England by Henry Till., was held in great esteem by 
Queen Mary, and is now in much favour with Queen Elisa- 
beth, have aU obtained a name in this art ; as hath also 
Caterina, the daughter of Maestro Giovanni crHemsen, who 
went into Spain, and entered the service of the Queen of 
Hungary with a very good stipend. There are besides many 
other excellent miniaturists among the women of tliose 
parts.f 

In the art of glass and window painting there have also 
been many masters of great ability in those countries. 
Am ong them are Art Tan Hort of Xymvegen;J Borgliese,§ 
of Antwerp ; Jacob Felart Dittick Stas of Campen ; and 
Jobann Ack of Antwerp ; by the last of -whom are the 
windows in the Chapel of the Sacrament, in the Church of 
St. Gudule, at Brussels, We have also two able Flemish 
painters in Tuscany, Walter and George namely, who have 
painted several windows for the Duke, at Florence, after the 
designs of Tasari. 

In architecture and sculpture, the most renowned artists 
among the Flemings are Sebastian d'Oia of Utrecht,^ who 
served Charles T. in his Fortihcations, as he afterwards did 
Philip II. Wilhelm of Antwerp, Wilhelm Cucur of Hol- 

* This Gerard of Ghent is believed by Morelli, Xotisiadi disegno^ 
to be Gerard Van der Meer ; other authorities consider Mm to be Gerard 
Horebout. He painted twenty-five miniatures in a hlS- for the Library of 
San Marco in Venice. 

f Of these ladies the present writer can find no well-authenticated de- 
tails of interest. 

f Arnold Von der Hout ; somefimes, but incorrectly, called the inventor 
of burning the colours into glass, “ He is probably,’'' says^ the German 
Forster, “ the same person with the above-named Lambert^ Van Hort.’* * * § 

§ hlentioned by Guicciardini, in his description of the Netherlands, but 
believed to be the same with Simon Benich. 

II Named by Guicciardini, but unknown to the German writais, as are 
the two artists whose names follow that of Felaxt in the text. 

H He died in 1557, at the age of thirty, but his works are not known. 
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land,^ a good architect and sculptor ; Johann Yan Dale, a 
sculptor, poet, and architect ; with Jacob Brucer,! a sculptor 
and architect, who has executed numerous works for the 
Queen Begent of Hungary ; these and some others haye all 
distinguished themselves. The latter mentioned was master 
of Giovanni Bologna of Douai, our academician, respecting 
whom we shall have more to say hereafter. 

Johan Yan hlinescheren, of Ghent, is likewise held to be 
a good architect, and Matteo hlanemacken, of Antwerp, is 
reported to be an excellent sculptor ; the latter is now with 
the King of the Bomans. Cornelius Floris, a brother of the 
above-named Franz, is distinguished in sculpture and archi- 
tecture ; it was by him that the art of executing grottesche 
was first taken into Flanders. Wilhelm Palidamo, the 
brother of Heinrich, wuth Johann Yan Sart, of Kymwegen, 
a most diligent and able sculptor ; Simon of Delft, and Gios 
Jason, of Amsterdam, all give earnest attention to sculpture, 
as does likewise Lambert Suave, of Liege ; all have indeed 
attained considerable reputation : the last-named of these 
masters is an excellent architect and engraver of prints with 
the hurin. He has been followed by George Bobin, of 
Ypres, Divick Yolcaerts, and Philip Galle the two last, 
both of Amsterdam ; with Lucas, of Leyden, and many 
others, have all been in Italy, to design the antiquities, and 
improve themselves in their art, when they have for the 
most part returned to their country, and become excellent 
artists. 

But all these have been much surpassed by the before- 
mentioned Lambert Lombard of Liege, a distinguished man 
of letters, a most judicious painter, and an admirable archi- 
tect, the master of Franz Floris, and of Wilhelm Cay. Of 
the ability displayed by this Lambert and others, I have 
received notices in the various epistles sent me by Messer 
Domenico Lampsonio of Liege, a person admirably skilled 
in letters, and possessing infinite judgment in all things ; he 
was attached to the service of Cardinal Pole, while that 

* Believed to be the before-mentioned Peter Koek. — Forster. 

•f Jacob von Breuck, who performed important works at St. Omer and 
Mons, about 1520-24. 

^ He was bom at Haarlem in. 15S7, and died in 1612, and was the first 
of a familv of artists ; for details respecting whom the English reader 
may consoit Brvan, Dictionary of Painters, ££C. 
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Prelate lived, having accompanied him to England, and ia 
now Secretary to Monsignore, the Prince Bishop of Liege. 
Messer Domenico Lampsonio, I sa 3 % fornierly sent me the 
Life of Lambert, written in Latin, and I have often r??ceived 
greetings from Mm in the name of man^' of oiir artists, 
belonging to those lands. One of his L tiers, dated Oct. 
30th, 1564, is of the tenor here following: — 

During four years I have had it in my mind to thank 
your honourable worship for two important benefits received 
at your most courteous hands, I kno-w that tMs exordium 
may appear strange to you as coming from one whom you 
have never seen or known; and so it might be, if you, in like 
manner, were unknown to me; but the matter stands on this 
wise, my happy fortune, or more properly the goodness ot 
God, had put into my hands your most excellent writings 
concerning the arcMtects, painters, and. sculptors, but at that 
time I did not understand a word of Italian, whereas now, 
although I have never seen Italy, 3 'et I thank Heaven that 
by reading your works I have acquired such little knowledge 
as emboldens me to write to you as I am now doing. Your 
writings have inspired me with a wish to learn your lan- 
guage, what perhaps no other book could have done, and to 
the study of tMs I was furthermore impelled by the pro- 
found and natural love which from my childhood I have 
borne to those three arts whereof you treat, but most espe- 
cially to that which gratifies every age, sex, and condition 
doing good to all and hurting none, your own art of painting. 
It is true that when I commenced the reading of your works 
I was in perfect ignorance respecting those arts, and had no 
judgment in the matter, but by tbe frequent and reiterated 
perusal of your writings, I have acquired so much that, even 
though it be but little, or almost nothing, dees yet suffice to 
add a cheerfulness and joy to my life, procuring me a plea- 
sure which I value above all the honours, enjoyments, or 
riches of this world. 

And the little whereof I speak is this, that I design or 
occasionally paint in oil the natural objects before me, more 
particularly figures nude or draped, but I have not courage 
to go further and attempt such things as require a firmer 
and more practised hand, landscapes, trees, waters, clouds, 
ires, meteors, &c., although it is true that in a case c£ necdei* 

TOL. V. H H 
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sitjj and up to a certain point I could perhaps sho'w* that 
the above-named reading of your works lias enabled me to 
do some little even in these matters.* For the present I 
have nevertheless contented myself ivith the limning of 
portraits, and the rather as the numerous duties, necessari'y 
enforced upon me by mine ofSce, do not leave me leisure for 
more. 

^*It was my wish, that I might show you my gratitude for 
having by your means acquired a most beautiful language, 
and learned to paint, to have sent you herewith a small por- 
trait of my face, taken by myself with the aid of a mirror, 
but I am doubtful whether this my letter will find you 
m Rome or not, seeing that you may perhaps now be at 
Florence or in your native city of Arezzo.” 

In addition to the above, this letter contains many other 
particulars which need not he repeated here, and in other 
epistles that have followed, the writer has begged me, in 
the name of many able men of those countries, who have 
heard that these Lives are about to be reprinted, to add three 
Treatises on sculpture, painting, and architecture to the same, 
with designs, hy way of elucidation, where such might he 
needful, and so to enforce the rules of art, as Albert Diirer, 
Sebastian Seriio, and Leon Battista Alberti have done, and 
whose writings have been translated hy the Florentine gen 
tleman and academician, Messer Cosimo Bartoli. 

And this I would have done more than willingly, hut my 
intention has been solely to write the Lives and record the 
works of our Artists, and not to teach the arts, or the method 
by which the lines are to be drawn in painting, architecture, 
and sculpture- The work has besides for many causes already 
grown much upon my hands, and has perhaps become too 
long, even without the addition of all those three Treatises 
thus proposed to me. Tet I could not have abridged more 
closely, or done otherwise than I have done, since it was not 
fitting that I should defraud any man of his due praise and 
honour, nor yet that the world should be deprived of the 

* The writer of this courteous and gratifying letter, which it rejoices us 
to imagine our good Giorgio as reading, here alludes to the practical Treatise 
of our Author, which does not appear in the present edition, which comprise 
&e Idyes^* only ; his letters and other works not entering intc our pre- 
sent plane. 
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pleasure and profit wMcli I liope that it may derive fr;r:i 
tke knowledge of the distinguished persons here named, and 
from these my labours. 


OF THE ACADEMICIANS OF DESIGN, PAINTERS, SCELP- 

TORS AND ARCHITECTS ; AND OF THEIR WORKS, MORE 

PARTICULARLY THOSE OF BRONZINO. 

Having so far written the Lives of the most eminent painters, 
sculptors, and architects, who have passifd to a better life, 
from the time of Cimabue down to the present day; am! 
having mentioned those still living as occasions were pre- 
sented to me, there now remains that I say soiiiething of tl^e 
Artists belonging to our Academy of Florence, respecting 
whom I have not hitherto found opportunity for speaking to 
sufficient purpose. Beginning with the first and oldest, there- 
fore, I proceed to the Florentine painter, Agnolo, called 11 
Bronzino, a truly excellent artist, and one most worthy of all 
praise. 

Having been many years with Pontormo, as we have before 
said,* he acquired the manner of that master to such per- 
fection that their works have frequently been taken one for 
the other, so exactly did the two artists, for a certain time, 
resemble each other. And it is of a truth not a little won- 
derful, that Angelo should have acquired Pontormo's manner 
so completely, seeing that the latter was always somewhat 
rude and repulsive, even with his most beloved disciples, not 
liking indeed that any one should see his works until they 
were entirely finished. The patience and affection displayed 
by Agnolo to Pontormo were nevertheless such, that Jacopo 
could not choose but treat him well, and love him like a 
son. 

The first works of any importance executed by Bronano 
were performed while he was stOl but a youth, at the Certosa 
of Florence, in two Arches ; one on the inside and one on 
the outside of the door which leads from the great Cloister 

In the Life of Pontormo, vol. iv. See also Borghini, Riposo, ^v^ere 
we find that Bronzino was horn in one of the suburbs of Florence of • erj 
poor parents. 
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into the Chapter House. That on the outside has a Pieta, 
with two Angels in fresco ; that within is a nude figure of 
San Lorenzo extended on the gridiron : the last is painted in 
oil on the wall. These paintings gave the first proofs of that 
excellence which was seen in the works of Bronzino, when 
arrived at mature age. For the chapel of Ludovico Capponi, 
in the Church of Santa Felicita, at Florence, this artist painted 
two Evangelists wnthin two circular compartments, as we 
have said before and in the Ceiling of that chapel he also 
painted certain figures. In the Abbey of Florence, which 
belongs to the Black Friars, Bronzino painted a fresco in the 
upper Cloister ; this represents St. Benedict cast naked 
among thorns, and is an admirable work.f In the garden of 
the Nuns, called the Fov&t'ine, he painted a beautiful Taber- 
nacle in fresco, depicting therein Our Saviour Christ appearing 
to Mary llagdalen in the form of the Gardener ; and in the 
Church of the Trinita, which is also at Florence, there is a 
picture in oil by the same hand, on the first pilaster to the 
right, representing the Dead Christ, Our Lady, San Giovanni, 
and Santa Maria Maddalena, all figures which are executed 
in an admirable manner and with great care. He painted 
numerous portraits and other pictures at the same time, from 
which he obtained a very great reputation. 

The siege of Florence being at an end, and the agreement 
having been made, as we have related, Bronzino repaired to 
Pesaro, where, in addition to the beautiful Case of the Harp- 
sichord before alluded to, as executed for the Duke Guido- 
baldo, of Drbino, he painted the portrait of that sovereign; 
and took, besides, the likeness of a Daughter of Matteo 
Sofferoni, which last was a truly exquisite and deservedly 
extolled painting. Bronzino also worked at the Imperiale, 
a villa of the above-named Duke, where he painted certain 
figures in oil on the corbels of a Ceiling, and would have 
done more had he not been recafied to Florence by his master 
Pontormo, for the purpose of assisting the latter in completing 
the Hall of Poggio-a-Cajano. 

Arrived in Florence our artist painted, as it were for 
pastime, and in his leisure hours, a small picture of our Lady; 
this work, which he did for Messer Giovanni de Statis, Auditor 

the Duke Alessandro, was very highly commended. Shortly 

^ See Tol. iv. p. 358, et seq. 

■f Still k esisteace, but ^o-sring marks of iiijuiy. 
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afterwards Bronzino painted the portrait of Andrea Boria, fjr 
Monsignore Giovio, who was his friend; and il-r Eartidommeo 
Bettini he painted the portraits of Dante, Fetrarcli, and 
Boccaccioj half-length figures of great heautv, with wiieh 
Bettini has filled a lunette in his chamber. Havinrr firii>Led 
these pictures, Bronzino took tlie likeness of Bonaccorso Pina- 
dori, as he did that of Ugolino Martelli, with those of 
Lorenzo Lenzi, now Bishop of Fermo ; of Pier Antonio Ban- 
dini, and of his wife. Naj, at this time, Agnolo took tl.e 
portraits of so many persons that, to name them ail would 
lead me too far ; let it suffice to say that they were all 
natural, executed with extraordinary care, and finished with 
a delicacy which left nothing to desire. 

For Bartolommeo Fanciatichi, Bronzino painted two large 
pictures of the Madonna, with other figures, and these are 
beautiful to a marvel ; he also took the portraits of Bar- 
tolommeo and his wife, both so natural that they appear to 
be living, and w'ant nothing but the breath of life. For the 
same person Agnolo painted a picture of Christ on the Cross; 
and this is executed in a manner which proves that the artist 
really drew from a dead body fixed to a cross, so complete is 
the perfection of every part. For Matteo Strozzi lie painted, 
in fresco, a Fieta, with Angels in a Tabernacle, at Matte^fs 
villa of San Casciano.^ This was a beautiful work, as was 
also a Birth of Christ, which he painted for Filippo d'Ave- 
rardo Saiviati, in a small picture, the minute figures of wiiich 
are unequalled, as every one know’s, seeing that the %vork is 
now engraved. For Maestro Francesco Monte varehi, a 
distinguished naturalist, Bronzino painted a Madonna, with 
some small pictures, W’hich are very graceful. He also as- 
sisted his master, Pontormo, to paint the Villa of Carreggi, 
where he executed five figures on the corbels of the vaulting ; 
Fortune, Fame, Peace, Justice, and Prudence namely, with 
some Children, w’hich are admirably done. 

The Duke Messandro being then dead, and Duke Cosimo 
elected, Bronzino assisted Fontorno at the Loggia of Castello; 
and for the nuptials of the most illustrious Lady Leonora de 
Toledo, wife of Duke Cosimo, he painted two Stories of 
chiaro-scuro in the Court of the Medici Palace. On the 
Pedestal w'hich supported the Horse made by Tribolo, he 

* This Tabernacle, observes Bottari, is at soirv^ distance from the Villa, 
The painting he described as then 0750} in a grievous cunditioiL 
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ixeciited Stories in imitation of bronzej as we lia\ e Deioie 
said, representing therein the deeds of the Signor Griovanni 
de’ Medici. These pictures of Agnolo’s were the best painted 
for that solemnity; wherefore the Duke, perceiving Bronzino’s 
ability, commanded him to begin a Chapel for the Signora 
Duchess, a lady excellent above all that have ever lived, and 
whose infinite merits render her worthy of eternal praise. In 
the vaulting of this Chapel, which was not of large size, 
Bronzino painted beautiful Children, with four figures of 
Saints, S.S. Brancesco, Jeronimo, l^Iichelagnolo, and Giovanni 
namely, all executed with extreme love and care. On the 
three walls of the Chapel, the space in two of which is 
interrupted by the door and window, our artist painted three 
Stories from the Life of Moses, one on each wall that is to 
say; on the side of the door is the Story of the Serpents fall- 
ing on the People ; and here are figures, some dying, some 
dead, and others recovering after having looked on the brazen 
serpent. On the side wherein is the window we have the 
Pall of Manna; and in the unbroken wall of the remain! tig 
side is the Passage of the Red Sea, wdth the Submersion 
of Pharaoh, 

The last-mentioned Story has been engraved at Antwerp, 
and the whole work, completed with all the care possible to 
a production in fresco, is such that it has not its equal* The 
Altar-piece of the Chapel, painted in oil, exhibited Our 
Saviour Christ deposed from the Cross, and lying in the lap 
of the Yirgin ; but this was taken away by Duke Cosimo, who 
sent it as a work of extraordinary merit to Granvella, 
the most iniiuential personage then about the Emperor 
Charles V. The same artist has therefore painted a similar 
picture, and placed it over the Altar, between two others 
v'hich are no less beautiful, and which represent the Virgin, 
with the Angel of the Annunciation.f Before the first altar- 
piece was removed, however, there were in the place of these 
a San Giovanni Battista and a San Cosimo ; but the Signora 
Duchess, having changed her mind, these were put into the 
Goardaroba, and the Yirgin with the Angel were painted for 
the Chapel in their stead. 

The Signor Duke, convinced by these and other works of 
Bronzino’s abilities ; perceiving, too, that he was particularly 

* These frescoes are still in the Palazzo YeccMo* 

f Now in the Galleiy of the Uffizj. 
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successful in paintings from tlie life, wliieli lie executeii witii 
the utmost care and fidelity, caused his own portrait to be 
taken, with that of the Signora Duchess, Lis consent, in 
another picture; and the likeness of Don Franct?seo. tli'rir son, 
and Prince of Florence, in a third. The Duke, th^ii yeun^. 
was represented in white armour, and wfith one on Lis; 
helmet No long time after the completion of the nlxwe. 
Bronzino, having pleased the Signora Dtichess, wiis c* -m- 
missioned to take her portrait once again, but in a difierent 
manner from the first, and with her son, the Signor Do:i 
Giovanni, beside her.* Our artist also portraved LaBia, the 
natural daughter of Duke Cosimo, as he substeqiieatlv did ail 
the other children of the Duke ; some for the first and others 
for the second time ; the Signora Donna Maria, tliat is to sa}’, 
the Prince Don Francesco, Don Garzia, and Don Ernandu, 
in various pictures, which are all in the Guardandja of Ins 
Excellency, with the portrait of Don Francesco di ToIchIo; 
that of the Signora, mother of his Excellency ; and of Ercole, 
second Duke of Ferrara, as well as many others. 

For ttvo years following, Bronzino likewise made the scenic 
decorations for dramatic representations given in the Palace 
at the Carnival, and tvliich were considered very beautiful ; 
he also painted a picture which was sent into France to the 
King Francesco. This represented a nude figure of Venus 
embraced by her son Cupid ; the Pleasures, Loves, and Sports 
are on one side; and on the other, Fraud, Jealousy, and 
Passions of similar character. 

The Signor Duke having caused Pontormo to commence 
the Cartoons for cloth of arras in silk and gold, to be wwen 
for the Hall of the Council of the Dugento, and having had 
two Stories of the Hebrew Joseph executed by Pontormo, 
with one by Salviati, he ordered that Bronzino should pre- 
pare the remainder. Thereupon our artist designed fourteen 
pieces, all of that excellence and perfection which those wlic 
have seen them will remember. But these works giving him 
too much labour, and requiring too great an expenditure of 
time, he caused the greater part of the Cartoons to be executed 
after his own designs, by Baftaello dal Colie, ot Borgo a San 
Sepolcro, w^ho acquitted himself to admiraiion therein. 

Now Giovanni Zancliini had caused a rich chapel to be 
constructed in the Church at Santa Croce at Fiorenee, arl 
This portrait of the Duchess and her son is aho in itie UiHzj. 
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opposite to the ehapel of the Dini family ; fcr this, which is 
situate to the left of the entrance and encloses the marble 
tombs of his forefathers, Giovanni commissioned Bronzino 
to paint the Altar-piece, requiring him to represent Our 
Saviour Christ descending to the Gates of Hell to recall 
the spirits of the Holy Bathers thence. Having set hand to 
the work accordingly, Agnolo conducted it to completion 
with the utmost diligence, exhibiting therein many nude 
figures of men and women, old and young, with children, all 
displaying various attitudes and singular beauty. There are 
many Portraits from the life in this work, among them those 
of Jacopo Pontormo and Giovambatista GeUo, a Florentine 
academician of considerable reputation, with the Painter 
Bacchiacca, of whom we have before made mention. Among 
the female figures also are the Portraits of two noble and 
truly beautiful Florentine maidens, Madonna Costanza da 
Sommaia, who became the wife of Giovambatista Boni, and 
Camilla Tedaldi of Corno, who has now passed to a better 
life.* Hot long afterwards, our artist executed another 
large and beautiful picture, representing the Besurrection of 
Christ; this was placed in the chapel of Jacopo and Filippo 
Guadagni, which is near the choir of the church of the 
Servites, the Nunziata namely ;t and at the same time 
Bronzino executed the picture which replaced, in the chapel 
of the Palace, the one that had been sent to Granvella; a 
most beautiful thing it is, and well worthy of the position 
which it occupies. For the Signor Alamanno, Salviati 
Bronzino then painted a Yenus with a Satyr beside her ; the 
first named figure is so truly exquisite, that it is indeed the 
Goddess of Beauty in very presence. 

Having been invited to Pisa by the Duke, our artist there 
took certain Portraits for his Excellency, and for Luca Martini 
his friend, nay, rather the friend and well-beloved of all distin- 
guished men ; he painted a beautiful Madonna likewise, with 
the portrait of Luca himself bearing a basket of fruit : this 
alludes to the fact that Martini had been the Duke’s adminis- 
trator in the drainage of the marshes and other waters, 
which had made Pisa insalubrious, but by the removM 
whereof the district had been rendered healthsome and 
fruitful. Hor did Bronzino depart from Pisa before he had 

* Naw in the Uffizj, in the larger Hall of the Tuscan School. 

t Still in its place, as indicated in the text. 
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rcceiv'edj by the intervention of Martini^ a coniinis^idn from 
Raffaelio del Setainolo the Superintendent of tiie Catlieilral, 
to paint the Altar-piece for one of the ehap«^'‘l> «if tliat 
church. In this picture he represented a nude Christ 

bearing his Cross namely ; around him are many Vaints, and 
among them San Bartolommeo, flayed alive, is cenieted to 
such perfectionj that he does indeed appear to be a true 
study of anatomy, and really flayed, as was the case with 
that saint, so careluliy has the painter studied the dissected 
form, and so successful is the imitation which he has made 
of the reality before him. This picture was placed in a 
chapel, 'whence another, by the hand of Benedetto da Pescia, 
a disciple of Griuiio Romano, had been removed.* 

Bronzino subsequently portrayed the Dwarf Morgante for 
the Duke, depicting him in two manners, the front and back 
view namely, and displaying all the hideous deformity of 
those strangely contorted limbs, entire!} nude ; nor do these 
Portraits fail to be fine and admirable in tlieir way. P >r Ser 
Carlo Gherardi of Pistoja, who from his youth had been a 
friend of Bronzino, that artist executed various pictures at 
difierent times ; the portrait of Ser Carlo namely, a beautiful 
figure of J udith placing the Head of Holofernes in a Isasket, 
and a figure of Prudence looking at herself in a glass ; this last 
he painted on the cover by which the picture of the Judith 
is closed. He executed a Madonna for the same person, and 
this is one of the most beautiful ever painted by Bronzino, 
The Portrait of the Duke, when he had attained his fortieth 
year, 'was also taken by this master, with that of the Signora 
Duchess, and both are as faithful likenesses as they possibly 
can be. 

Now Giovambattista Cavalcanti had caused a Chapel in the 
Church of Santa Spirito at Florence to be decorated with fine 
vari-coloured marbles, which he had brought over the sea 
at great cost ; and having here placed the bones of Tommaso 
his father, he caused the bust of the same to be sculptured 
by Giovann’ Agnolo Montorsoli, and gave Bronzino the 
Altar-piece, which the latter painted to admiration. The 
subject chosen was Our Saviour Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalen in the form of the Guxdener ; while in the distance 
are the two other Maries ; all these figures being executed 
with indescribable care. 

* Benedetto Fagni of Pefecia. 
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Jacopo Pontormo had left the Chapel of Sa^n Lorenzo un- 
finished at his death, and the Signor Duke commanded that 
Bronzino should complete the same, when he added many 
nude figures wanting to the lower part of the Deluge, giving 
infinite perfection to that portion of the work. In the Ee* 
surrection of the Dead also, many figures were wanting, and 
in the space of about a braccio high, but along the whole 
width of the wall, Bronzino executed these in the beautiful 
manner we see. Between the windows, in a part left wholly 
unadorned, he likewise depicted a San Lorenzo stretched 
naked on the Gridiron, and with Angels in the form of 
children around him ; and here Bronzino displayed judg- 
ment superior to that shown by Pontormo Ms master in the 
same place ; he also depicted the Portrait of his said master 
in a corner of the chapel, and to the right of San Lorenzo. 

The Duke subsequently ordered Bronzino to paint two 
large pictures, one, a Deposition from the Cross, with 
numerous figures, to be sent to Porta Ferrajo in the Island 
of Elba, where it was destined to adorn the Convent of the 
Barefooted Friars, which his Excellency had built in his city 
of Cosmopoli the other, a Birth of Christ, being intended 
for the new Church of the Knights of San Stefano, wMcIi 
has since, together with their Palace and Hospital, been 
erected in Pisa after the designs of Giorgio Vasari. Both 
these pictures were painted with all the art, diligence, de- 
sign, invention, and beauty of colouring that can be conceived, 
nor was less than that due to a Church erected by so great 
a Pnnee, and one who founded and endowed the above- 
mentioned order of Knights.f 

Bronzino has furthermore depicted the great men of the 
House of Medici, on plates of metal, all of the same size, 
beginning with Giovanni di Bicci, and Cosimo the Elder, 
and coming down to the Queen of France in that line. In 
the other line he has gone from Lorenzo, brother of the 
Elder Cosimo, down to the Signor Duke Cosimo, and his 
children ; all these portraits are ranged in due order, behind 

* This picture was washed by certain ignorant persons with a strong lye 
and much injured, but it is now in the Academy of the Fine Arts at 
Florence, where it will soon be, so far as possible, restored to its former 
state. — 3IasseUL 

f When Cosimo obtained the relics of St. Stephen from the Pope, he 
caused the Altar to be entirely reconstructed of porphyry, and the pictiirs 
of Bronzino wbs removed. — Ibid. 
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tlae door of a witing cliamber,* wliicli Tasari lias caasid to 
be added to the new rooms of the Ducal Palace, and wherein 
are many antique statues of bronze and marble, with smaii 
pictures by modern artists, exquisite miniatures, and a large 
number of medals, in gold and silver, all arranir^-d in tha 
most perfect order. These portraits of the IHustrlons per?; ns 
of the House of Medici are all exceedingly animated pictures, 
as well as most faithful likenesses ; and it is a great thiug in 
Bronzino, that whereas many artists fall off in th-ir age, Le, 
on the contrary, does even better now than in the best years 
of manhood, as his works are daily proving. 

Xo long time since, he painted a picture about a braccio 
and a half high, in the Monastery of the Angeli at Flcrenct, 
for Don Siivano Pazzi, a Monk of Camaldoli, who is very 
much his friend ; the subject is St. Catherine, and the ligiire 
is so beautiful that it may bear comparison w'ith any ore/ that 
has been executed by this noble artist ; nay, it seems to want 
only that spirit and voice with which the Saint cunf mndcu the 
tyrant, and confessed, her beloved Lord, even to iicr latest 
breath. The father has accordingly no posst^ssion which Le 
values more highly than that truly graceful picture. Agnolo 
likewise painted a portrait of Don Giovanni, Cardinal de’ 
Medici, son of Duke Cosimo, and this wms sent to t!ie Court 
of the Emperor, for the Queen Joanna: the same master 
afterwards portrayed Don Francesco, Prince of Florence, a 
most faithful likeness, and so carefully finished, that it has 
the effect of a miniature. 

At the marriage of the Queen Joanna, of Austria, w'ife of 
the above-mentioned Prince, Bronzino painted throe great 
pictures, which were placed on the Bridge of the Carraja, as 
win be related hereafter. He represented therein certain 
stories, from the Nuptials of Hymen, which w^ere so beautiful 
that they did not seem like paintings executed for a festival, 
but were rather like works intended to be permanently fixed 
in some most honourable position, where they might endure for 
ever. A few months since, he furthermore painted a small 
picture, full of minute figures, that have not their eqmil, 
and may rather be called fine specimens of miniature. Nor 
is Bronzino less enamoured of his art now, in his sixty-fifth 
year, than he was as a youth; he has lately undertaken two 

^ They are now in the Guilery of the FfHzj, in a room apprepriated to 
the Directory of the building. — Ed, Eior., 1832’8. 
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stories in fresco, wHcli tlie Signor Duke desires to have* 
painted on the wall beside the Organ, in the Church of San 
Lorenzo, and we cannot doubt but that he will here prove 
himself that excellent Bronzino, whom we have always known 
him to be.* 

This master has besides taken great pleasure in poetry, 
and ha^ written many stanzas and sonnets, some of which 
have been printed ; but he is above all remarkable (as regards 
poetry) for his success in rhymes written after the playful 
manner of Berni nor have we any one in our day who is 
more ingenious, varied, fanciful, and spirited, in this jesting 
kind of verse, than Bronzino, as all will see, if the whole of his 
works should some day be printed, as it is believed and hoped 
that they will be. Our artist is, and ever has been, most 
liberal of all that he possesses, and most kindly in all things, as 
it is possible for any one, even an artist, noble as he is, to be; 
gentle of disposition, he has never offered injury to any one, 
and has ever loved the distinguished men of his own vocation, 
as well we know who have lived on terms of close friendship 
with him for three and forty years, from 1 524 that is, to the 
present year of 1567 ; since it was at the first mentioned 
period, when he was labouring at the Certosa, with Pontormo, 
that I first began to know and love this man ; I then going, 
as a youth, to draw from the works of J acopo, at that place. J 
Bronzino has had may followers and disciples, but the 
first (to speak now of our own Academicians) is j^Uessandro 
Allori, who has been ever beloved by his master, not as a 
disciple only, but as if he were his own son; they have 


* One only, a Martyrdom of San Lorenao, was painted, and that still 
retains its place. 

f The burlesque poems of Bronzino are declared by the Academy 
Della Crnsca to be models of their manner. Seven of them will he found 
(as the present writer is informed) among the early printed works of Berni, 
others in an edition published at Naples in 17*23, hut dated, Florence 
and London.” The whole were printed, but, as it is said, from an incor- 
rect copy, at Venice, in 1822, and a part of Bronzino’s Canzoni and Sonnets 
was published for the first time at Florence in 1822-3. 

4: Borghini, in his Riposo, says that Bronzino died in his sixty-ninth 
year, but does not give the date. ^ In a Book of the Guild of Painters, how- 
ever,! (Bottari) have found him mentioned as down for the tax, on the 1st 
of November, 157*2, but the tax is not marked as paid whence we may 
infer that Bronzino died towards the end of that year, or the commence- 
m^t of the following ; about four years after Vasari wrote the above, that 
m to say. 
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lived, nay, still do live togetlier, in all tlie love wliieli is 
usually found to exist between a good parent and Ids cHld. 
Alessandro tben, in the pictures and portraits executed up 
to his present age of thirty years, has proved himself to l>e 
the worthy disciple of so great a master, and is constantly 
seeking to attain by diligence and perpetual study, to that 
highest perfection to which all noble and elevattd minds 
aspire. He has painted the Chapel of the Montagnti, in the 
Church of the Nunziata, entirely with his own band ; the 
Altar-piece in oil that is to say, and the w’alis and ceiling 
in fresco. On the Altar-piece we have Christ and the 
Madonna in the heavens; they are seated in judgment and 
beneath them are numerous figures, well executed, and in 
various attitudes, which are copied from the Last Judgment 
of Michelagnolo Buonarroti. On the same side of the Chapel 
are four large figures, representing Prophets, or perhaps 
Evangelists; and on the ceiling are Sibyls and Prophets, 
executed with infinite thought and care, Allori having en- 
deavoured to imitate Michelagnolo in the figures.* 

On the wall to the right, as you face the Altar, is Christ 
disputing with the Doctors in the Temple. The Child, 
whose attitude is good, appears to be replying to the argu- 
ments of the Doctors, all of whom, with other figures standing 
near, exhibit a rich variety in the countenances, attitudes, 
and vestments : there are among them numerous portraits ot 
tlie friends of Allori, which are very fiiitliful as to resemblance. 
On the wall, opposite to this picture, is Christ driving the 
Traders from the Temple, a work wherein there are many 
parts which merit praise. Over these two pictures are 
Stories from the Life of the Virgin ; and in the ceiling are 
figures of no great size, but graceful and well arranged ; 
there are besides landscapes and buildings, which prove the 
love which Allori bears to art, and the care with which he 
seeks perfection in design and invent! on. f 

In the upper part of the wall opposite the Altar is the 
Story of Ezekiel with the dry bones, which become re» 


* All the painters here mentioned by Yasari belonged to the School^ of 
Michael Angelo ; Ale^ndro Allori, who was the nephew of BronKino, being 
one of those who most deserve menuon. He had a son called Cristofeno, who 
would never follow the paternal manner, but, a^ering to timt of Correggio, 
declared that in painting his fether was a heretic, 
f Those pictures have been retouched. 
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clotlied with flesh ; here this young artist has shown the 
zeal with which he laboured to acquire the anatomy of 
the human form,'^ and in this, his first important work, as 
well as in the rilievi and paintings executed for the nuptials 
of his Highness, he has given an excellent specimen of his 
powers and awakened many hopes. Allori is thus continually 
labouring to render himself a good painter, and in the above- 
named as well as in certain smaller works (more especially 
in a little picture after the manner of a miniature executed 
for Don Francesco Prince of Florence, which is highly praise- 
worthy) he is studying to obtain facility and to form a fine 
manner.]- 

Another youth called Giovanni Butteri, also the disciple 
of our academician Bronzino, has likewise displayed much 
readiness and facility ; in that which he did, for example, 
w’hen the obsequies of Michelagnolo were solemnized, and at 
the arrival in Florence of her most Serene Majesty Joanna, 
as well as in other wmrks of minor importance.^ 

The painter Cristofano dell’ Altissimo was also the dis- 
ciple, first of Pontormo and afterwards of Bronzino j after 
having in his youth depicted numerous works in oil and 
some portraits, Cristofano was sent by Duke Cosimo to copy 
the many portraits of illustrious personages which are in 
the Gallery of Monsignore Giovio, and which that dis- 
tinguished person, one of the most learned men of our owm 
day, has collected. The Duke has besides many other works 
executed for him by the cares of Giorgio Vasari. The list 
of all these portraits shall be added to the index of this 
work5§ but here we will not speak more of them than to say 
that Cristofano has acquitted himself very zealously of his 
commission, having already copied more than two hundred 
and eighty of those pictures for the Guardaroha of the 

* The Ezekiel never has been, nor could have been painted here,” re- 
marks an Italian commentator, “ the space not sufficing to contain it ; but 
- there is a vork on that subject by Allori, in the garden of a house in 
the Via Ghibellina, and Vasari may have mistaken the site of the •work;”''' 

t* For the vast number of works executed by Allori after the publication 
of these laves, and for other details concerning him^ which cannot here 
find place, the rentier is referred to Baldinucci, Decmnali, tom. x. p. I7I, 
€t seq. In the Uffizj is a work executed by Allori, when in advanced 
years, and which bears his isame,^Allessandro Bronaim Allori, 

X This artist never passed beyond mediocrity. 

{ The list appeared in the Giunti Edkiim of our author, accordingly. 
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Duke, where they are arranged in three lines^ as wil be 
related when we speak further of the ornaments of that 
apartment : the copies consist of popes, emperors, kiiiTs, and 
other princes, wnth military leaders, men of leaniing, and 
persons of eminence ; at a word, from whaterer cause they 
have become illustrious. 

We also shall of a truth be all deeply indebted to the care 
of Giovio and the Duke,"^ seeing that from this beginning, 
not only the apartments of princes but the eiuimb'ers of 
private persons are now being adorned with portraits of one 
or another among these illustrious men, as the partialities of 
country, family, or friendship shall decide. Cristofauo, then, 
has fixed himself to this kind of work for which Ms genius, 
or perhaps I should say inclination, disposed him ; and he 
has done little besides, as finding that he derives honour uiii! 
profit in abundance from this. 

Stefano Fieri and Lorenzo dello Sdorina-^ are likewise 
disciples of Bronzino; they both distinguished themselves in 
the obsequies of Michelagnolo, as well as for the marriage of 
his Highness, and that in a manner w’hich has caused them 
to be placed among the number of our academicians. 

From the same school of Pontormo and Bronzino, came 
also Battista Naldini, of whom we have spoken elsewhere 
and who, having passed some time in Rome, after the deatli 
of Pontormo, has made considerable improvement, insomuch 
that he has become a bold and able painter, as is seen by 
various works executed by his hand for Don Tincenzio 
Borghini, who has employed him frequently and assists him 
very much, as he does Francesco da Poppi, a young artist, 
and also one of our academicians. This Francesco has 
acquitted himself exceedingly' well in the preparations for 
the marriage of his Highness, as have other young men 
whom Don Yincenzio is constantly employing and assisting. 
Vasari likewise has availed himself of Battista’s services 
for more than two years, and still continues to do so for the 
works of the Ducal Palace in Florence, where, in emulation 
with the many other young artists who also tvork at that 

* These portraits hang along the Corridor of the IJffizj, and their mill. - 
her has been much increased since Vasari wrote. — Ma&seiiL 

f The first worked principally for other painters, the second was distiii* 
gnished only for a certain correctness of design. 

t For whose Life* see Baldinucci, Natizie cfe’ Pr^fesmru 
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place, he has made great improvement, and maj now 
consider himself equal to any of the younger men of our 
Academy. Among other qualities in this youth which please 
men of knowledge, is that he is prompt, and performs his 
work w’ithout effort. In a picture which Battista has 
painted in oil for the Black Friars of the Abbey of Florence, 
he has represented a Story of Christ bearing his Cross, 
wherein there are many good figures, and he has now wmrks 
on hand which will suffice to make him known as an able 
artist. 

Not inferior to any of these in genius, talent, and worthy 
is Maso Mazzuoli,'*^ called Maso of iSan Friano, a young man, 
now about thirty or thirty-two years old, who acquired the 
first principles of his art under our academician Pier-Fran- 
cesco di J acopo di Sandro, of whom we have spoken else- 
where. This Maso, besides having shown us of what he is 
capable, and what may he hoped from him in many small 
pictures, has lately displayed two large paintings, which do 
him great honour and give universal satisfaction, since he 
has exhibited therein much invention, correct design, a good 
manner, infinite grace, and admirable harmony of colouring. 
One of these pictures, which is in the Church of Sant’ Apos- 
tolo in Florence, is the Nativity of our Saviour Christ ; and 
in the other, which is in the Church of San Pietro Maggiore, 
and is as beautiful as it could have been if executed by an 
old and experienced master, we have the Visitation of Our 
Lady to St. Elizabeth ; a work which does indeed display 
much forethought and judgment; the heads, the attitudes, the 
draperies, the buildings, every part of it, at a word, is full 
of beauty and grace. This artist, as one of our Academy, 
and a man of most obliging disposition, acquitted himself well 
in the obsequies of Buonarroti ; and in the preparations 
made for the nuptials of the Queen Joanna, he distinguished 
himself very highly. 

And now, as in the Life of Ridolfo Ghirlandajo, and other 
places, I have spoken of hlichele, Eidolfo’s disciple, and, 
of Carlo da Loro, I will say nothing more of them here 
although they are ot our Academy, having already men- 
tioned them sufficiently. 

But I will not omit to relate that Andrea del Minga, 
another of our academicians, who has performed and is per- 

* Tommaso d’Antonio MaiiziioK,not MazzuolS. — JSd. Flor.^ 1832-8* 
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forming numerous works of merit was al^o a and 

follower of Ghirlandajo ; as were 1 kewise Girolamo <li Fraii” 
cesco Crocilissaio,* a youth of twenty-six years old, and 
IMirabello di Salincorno, both painters, who have exocuted, 
and are executing, numerous works in rdl and fresec. with 
portraits also. These artists, too, give hope of a very suc- 
cessful future, and some years have now elapsed since ti.ey 
painted in company certain frescoes, which are very fair 
works, and may be seen in the Church of the Capiseliin?, 
outside of Florence. In the obsequies of MichGagnrd' u 
and the nuptials above-mentioned, they likewise did tlieiii- 
seives great honour. Mirabelio has furthermore painted 
numerous portraits, that of the most Illustrious Prince among 
others, and this he has taken many times with those of various 
persons, now in the possession of divers Florentine gen- 
tlemen. 

The Fleming, Feclerigo di Lamberto. of Amsterdam, son-in- 
law of the Paduan Cartaro, also greatly honoured our Academy 
as well as himself, in the obsequies and nuptials aforesaid, 
and has besides given proof of much judgment, very correct 
design, and a good manner, in many pictures in oil, larg».- 
and small, with other 'works. But if he has merited com- 
mendation up to the present time, much more will lie do so in 
the future, since he is still labouring with manifest progress iu 
Florence, which he appears to have adopted as his country, 
and where the emulation and competition existing among so 
many young men is of indnite advantage to those artists. 

A very fine genius and extraordinary w’ealtli of felicitous 
fancies, are like-wise displayed by Bernardo Timante Bison- 
talenti.f who acquired the first principles of design, vrhen i!i 
his childhood, from the works of Tasari, and has since made 
so much progress, that he is now in the service of the nio^t 
illustrious Signor, Don Francesco Medici, Prince of Florence, 
with whom he has been for some yeap, and w* ho favours 
him <rreatly, having long kept, and still keeping him con- 
stantly employed, Buontalenti has thus pxecutedpbr his 
Excellency many works painted in miniature, after tlie 
manner of Don Giulio Clovio, as, forpxample, ^immeroiis 
portraits and stories in small figures, which are finished with 

* Girolamo lilaecliietti. . - . , 

f For details respectmg this gifted and versatile artist, let our imcem 
consult Baldinucci, DecennalU vii. p. 3. 
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great care. The same artist has made a splendid library 
table, by command of Don Francesco, constructing the 
work of ebony, divided into compartments by columns of 
eliotrope^ oriental jasper, and lapis lazuli, which have bases 
and capitals of chased silver. The work is furthermore en- 
riched with jewels, beautiful ornaments of silver and exqui- 
site little figures interspersed with miniatures and termini 
of silver and gold in full relief, united in pairs. There are 
besides other compartments formed of jaspers, agates, elio- 
tropes, sardonyxes, carnelians, and other precious stones, to 
describe all which here would make too long a story : let it 
suffice to say that in this work, which now draws near its 
completion, Bernardo has given proof of a most admirable 
genius, and one ready for every purpose. 

Don Francesco accordingly avails himself of his services 
for various labours; in the construction of machines for lift- 
ing weights for example, and many other ingenious inven- 
tions. Bernardo has also discovered a method by which 
Bock-cry stal may be readily melted and purified ; of this 
substance he has made Vases and Stories of various colours. 
This ai'tist meddles with every kind of art ; and in a short 
time we shall see such Vases of porcelain as will equal in 
beauty the most perfect of those executed in the highest 
antiquity, of which they will have all the qualities. Another 
excellent master in these works is Griuiio da Urbino, who is 
now in the service of the most illustrious Duke Alfonso II. 
of Ferrara ; this Giulio makes Vases of amazing beauty 
from earths of difierent kinds ; and in porcelain he forms 
them of the most exquisite shapes. From the same clays he 
likewise makes octagons, circles, and squares for pavements, 
all of extraordinary hardness, and so neatly arranged in imita- 
tion of vari-coloured marbles, that they appear to be made 
of the stones themselves, rather than of mere imitations 
formed out of clay. Of all these things our Prince is in 
possession of the processes and modes of manipulation. 

His Excellency has also lately commenced the construction 
of a small table richly adorned with jewels, and which he 
proposes to make the companion of one which belongs to 
hb father Duke Cosimo. Not long since, moreover, he 
completed a small table after the design of Vasari, which is 
a very splendid production, being wholly formed of oriental 
alabaster intermingled with great pieces of carnelian, jasper, 
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f^liotrope, Lpis, and agate, witli other 'tones im*l j,nvel5 wortfi 
twenty thousand crowns. The execution of this table was 
confided to Bernardino di Porfiriu i>i Leccio, a T^lace ia the 
neighbourhood of Florence. Bernardino is aiihrabk: in 
works of this kind, and lias executed an octantile of eKciv 
and ivory, inlaid with jaspers, for Eiin lo Aitoviti, 

after the designs of Vasari. This Bernardino is still in thr* 
service of tiieir Excellencies. 

But returning to Buontalenti I add, that, eontrary to the 
expectation of many, he proved himself capable of paimirsr 
large figures equally well with small ones, by that great 
Story which he prepared for the obsequies of Michelagntb 
as we bave before related. He was employed, to his <rrent 
credit, at the nuptials of our Prince also; for certain mask- 
iiigs that is to say, for the Triumph of Dreams, of wdiicii I 
propose to speak elsewhere, and for the Interludes of tlie 
Dramatic Spectacle given at the Palace, as other WTiters 
have related at full length. Xay, had Bernardo attended tu 
the studies of art in his first youth (he is now but thirty years 
old), as he did to the construction of fortresses, in wliieh 
he spent much time, he w'ouid now perchance have attained 
to an unusually high degree of emineacc ; it is iridetrd 
even yet expected that he will do so, although somewiiat 
later, seeing that he is all genius and talent, and has besides 
the further advantage of being constantly employed by hi? 
sovereign in the most honourable occupations. 

The Fleming, Giovanni della Strada, is also one of our 
Academicians ; and to good design, a rich fancy, and admir- 
able power of invention, this artist adds an excellent methi,d 
of colouring ; he has worked much in fresco, in oil, and in 
tempera, during the last ten years, under the direction and 
from the designs of Giorgio Vasari, in the Ducal Palace : 
Giovanni may indeed declare himself the e<|ual of any 
painter in the Duke's service. But his principal occupation 
just at present is to prepare Cartoons for arras, also after tlie 
designs of Vasari, w'hich the Duke and Prince are causing 
to be made in divers manners to correspond with the paint- 
ings executed by Vasari in the upper parts of the various 
chambers of the Palace, to the end tliat the tap?stries beitnv 
may be in harmony with the pictures above. For the Hails 
of Saturn, Ops, Ceres, Jupiter, and Hercules, Giovanni has 
made very beautiful Cartocuis for about thirty pieces a: 
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arras, witli others, also very fine, for the upper rooms occupied 
by the Princess ; and of these, four are devoted to the virtues 
of women, and display histories of Roman, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Tuscan ladies, taken from the lives of Sabina, Esther, 
Penelope, and Gualdrada. For ten panels of a Hall wherein 
is delineated the Life of Man, Giovanni has also made Car- 
toons, as he has for the five lower rooms, which are occupied 
by the Prince, and which are decorated with stories from the 
Lives of David, Solomon, Cyrus, and others. 

For the Palace of Poggio-a-Cajano, wherein twenty rooms 
are to be supplied with arras, now daily making progress, 
Giovanni has made Cartoons of Hunting- pieces after the 
invention of the Duke ; they exhibit all kinds of animals of 
the chase, and portray the various modes of fowling and 
fishing, with the most singular and beautiful fancies. In 
this work, the variety of animals, birds, fish, landscapes, and 
vestments, with the hunters, on foot and on horseback, tiie 
fowlers in various attitudes, and the nude figures of tlie 
fishermen, have proved this Strada to be a truly able man, 
well skilled in the Italian manner. It is his purpose to live 
and die at Florence, in the service of his illustrious lords, 
and in the company of Vasari and the other Academicians. 

Another disciple of Vasari, and also an Academician, is 
the Florentine Jacopo di Maestro Piero Zucca,* now about 
twenty- five or twenty-six years old ; having assisted Vasari in 
the greater part of his works at the palace, but more especially 
in the ceiling of the Great Hall, by his industry, care, and 
diligence, he has acquired so much knowledge of design and 
facility in the handling of colours, that he may be considered 
among the first of the young painters in our Academy. The 
wmrks which he executed alone in the obsequies of Michel - 
agnolo, and at the marriage of the Prince, with others for 
certain of his fiiends, in all which he has displayed intel- 
ligence, boldness, care, grace, and judgment, have made Mm 
known as a clever youth and able painter, but still more may 
yet be hoped from him in the future, when he will doubt- 
less do as much honour to his country as any other of her 
painters. 

Among the younger artists of the Academy, Santi Tidif 

■*' For the many works executed by Jacopo Zucchi, in Rome and else- 
where, see Baglioni, Vtie, p. 45. 

* Santo Tito* not Tidi. See Boxghini and Baldinucci, ui supra. 
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may likewise be accounted an ingenious and alue iriS^ter. 
Having laboured for many years in Rome, as we have said 
elsewhere, he has now returned to enh-y in Finrerice, 

which he considers his home, althor^gh Lis tmiiily Leicngs 
to Borgo-a-San Sepolcro, where it lujhls a very L'jn«'u;*uble 
place. This artist certainly acquitted IJniself perfectly well 
in all that he did for the funeral of iMicindaigrj a:jl the 
wedding of the most Serene Princess, but he 
himself principally in the stories, wiiicii, with inert-', iibie 
labour, he depicted for the theatre whieli he construe ted 
on the Piazza San Lorenzo, for the most illustriicjs Paolo 
Giordano Orsino, Duke of Bracciano, cui the o^^’casioii of the 
same marriage. Here, on great pieces of canvas, he 
delineated stories from the Lives of the most distincuisLei 
men of the Casa Orsina. The ability of Santo Tiili may 
however be more accurately judged from two pictures by 
his hand, one of which is in Ognissanti. or rather Sun 
Salvadore di Fiorenza (for so is that Church now calle.iL 
which formerly belonged to the Padre Uiuiliati. but is now 
the Church of the Barefooted Friars. In the uppi^r part oF 
this w^ork is the Madonna, and beneath are S.S. Giovunnii 
Girolamo, and others; the second picture is in the Ciiapel ut 
the Guardi in the Church of San Giuseppe, which is ]»eliind 
that of Santa Croce ; it is a Nativity of Christ j^aiiited with 
great care, and presenting numerous portraits from the iile. 
This artist has besides executed many pictures id’ the 
donna, and various portraits both in Rome and Fiurence ; he 
has also worked in the Vatican, as we have said before. 

Other young painters, some Florentine and some belong- 
ing to other parts of the Tuscan States, who were employed 
for the before-mentioned solemnities, are also members of 
our Academy. Among them may be named Alefcsandro del 
Barbiere, now about twenty-five years old, who, among 
other works, depicted the iront of the Great Hall for^ those 
Nuptials, under the direction and with the designs oi \ asarL 
Here the Piazzas of all the cities in the Duke’s dominions 
were delineated, and in the execution of this^ painting Ales- 
sandro certainly acquitted himself well, giving evidence td 
much judgment and offering fair hopes of future success. 
Many others among Vasaris disciples and friends, have like- 
wise assisted him in these and other works, Domenico^Bend 
for example, with Alessandro Furteri uf Arezzo, i5iefana 
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A^eltroni, tlie cousin of Giorgio, and Orazio Porta, Isoth of 
fhe Monte San Savino; Tommaso del YerroccMo also has 
been one among these assistants. 

There are besides many excellent foreign artists in the 
same Academy, but of these we have spoken at length in 
various places; it shall therefore here suffice to mention their 
names, to the end that they may not fail to be enumerated 
with the other Academicians. These then are: Federigo 
Zucchero, Prospero Fontana, and Lorenzo Sabatini, of Bo- 
logna; Marco da Faenza, Tiziano Yecellio, Paolo Yeronese, 
Giuseppe Salviati, 11 Tintoretto, Alessandro Yettoria ; the 
sculptor Danese; the Yeronese painter, Battista Farinato; 
and the architect, Andrea: Palladio.^ 

But now, to say some few words of the sculptors who 
are Academicians, and of their works, in which I do not 
intend to be very diffuse, nevertheless, because they still 
live, and are for the most part of high fame, I add that the 
Florentine citizen, Benvenuto Cellini (to begin with the 
oldest and most honoured), now a sculptor, was without an 
equal, when, in his youth, he gave his attention to the art of 
the goldsmith; nor, perhaps, for many years wms there any to 
compare with him in that calling, and in the execution of 
figures whether in full or low relief, nay, in all the other 
works proper to the vocation of the goldsmith. He set 
jewels and adorned the settings themselves with minute 
figures, so well formed and often so fancifully imagined that 
better would not well be conceived. The medals of gold 
and silver which Benvenuto also executed in his youth, can 
scarcely be sufficiently extolled. For Pope Clement YII. 
he made the brooch of a Cope or Pluvial, wherein he set a 
diamond, beautifully surrounded by minute figures of chil- 
dren in gold plate, and finished above with a figure of God 
the Father, most admirably executed. Y'herefore, besides 
the payment, Benvenuto received from His Holiness the 
office of a mace-bearer. 

The same Pontiff afterw’ards gave him a golden goblet to 
make ; the cup w^as to be adorned with figures of the Theo- 
logical Virtues, and this Benvenuto executed with marvellous 
art. At that time there was none among the many by whom 

* A name so well known to our readers as to need no further roention 
in tlse closely restricted space for notes which alone now remains at our 
«cmimand. 
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medals were made for Pope Clement, wlio succeeded l^etter 
than did Cellini, as is well known to those who have sevii or 
possess any of the same. He therefore rt^eeived the care m 
the dies for the Roman Hint ; nor have mure heauthul coins 
ever been seen than are those then stamped in Rorr.e. After 
the death of Clement, Benvenuto returned toFiortnce. 
he also struck the dies with the head of Duke Alessandro 
for the Mint of Florence, executing the same so udriiirahly 
and with such care that they are now kept as migiit he the 
most beautiful ancient medals, and with good reason, seeing 
that in these Cellini surpassed himself. 

Having ultimately turned his attention to Sculpture and 
casting in metal, Benvenuto performed numerous \vurks in 
France, some of which were in bronze, gold, and silver, he 
being for a certain time in the service ot Francesco King t'<i 
that realm. Having subsequently returned ids native 
country, he entered the service of Duke Co>iiiio, by wh< :a 
he was at first employed in goldsmitlo"’ worK. but wiio nnaliy 
gave him commissions for w’orks in sculpture, li^e Ferseu>, 
in metal, cutting off the Head of Medusa, which is near the 
gate of the Palace in the Piazza del Duca, is by the hand of 
Cellini ; it stands on a pedestal of marble, decorated with 
most beautiful figures in bronze, each about one braceio and 
a third in height. This whole work was executed with so 
much care, and has in truth been completed to suck^ per- 
fection, that it worthily occupies the above-named position, 
where it stands together w’ith the Judith of that ^ must ^ re- 
nowned and admirable sculptor Donato. Kor is it a little 
extraordinary that Benvenuto, so long occupied with works of 
such minute character, should so successfully have executed 
a statue of such size and importance. 

He has also made a Crucifix in marble, wdiich is in full 
relief and the size of life, tlie most beautiful work of its 
kind that could well be seen ; wherefore the Signor Duke 
has had it brought to the Pitti Palace, as a thing greatly 
valued by himself ; and it is to be placed in the Cltapel, or 
rather small Church, w'hich is now constructing there ; hot 
can this church be provided in our times with any ornament 
more worthy of itself, or of so great a Prince, than this 
Crucifix, which it would be difficult to commend sufficientlv. 

I might easily find much more to say respecting the works 
of Benvenuto Cellini, who has given proof in all his pro- 
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doctions of a bold, proud, animated, prompt, and forceful 
character ; he is, indeed, a man but onlj too well disposed 
and able to hold his own by word in the presence of Princes, 
as weU. as ready with hand and spirit in matters of art ; yet 
I will not here say more, because he has himself written a 
Treatise concerning his Life and Works, with one on the 
Art of the Goldsmith, on founding and casting in Metal, as 
well as on other matters appertaining to those arts : he has 
spoken of Sculpture like\vise with much more eloquence and to 
more purpose than might, perhaps, be possible to myself; 
wherefore, as regards Benvenuto, it shall suffice me to have 
thus indicated some few among the best of his principal works.* 

Francesco, the son of Giuliano da Sangallo, a sculptor and 
architect, also one of our Academicians, and now seventy 
years old, has likewise produced numerous works in sculp- 
ture, as we have said in the Life of his father. The three 
figures in marble, somewhat larger than life, which are on 
the Altar in the Church of Or San Michele, are by his hand. 
They are much extolled, and represent Sant’ Anna, the 
Virgin, and Our Saviour Christ as a Child. Some other 
Statues, also in marble, on the Tomb of Piero de’ Medici at 
Monte Cavallo, are likewise by his hand, as is the Sepulchre 
of the Bishop of Marzi in the Nunziata ; and that of the 
historian Monsignore Giovio.f The same master has also 
executed many fine works in architecture at Flox'ence and 
elsewhere ; and his many valuable qualities, with the services 
performed by his father Giuliano, have secured to him the 
good-will of the House of Medici, for which cause the Duke 
Oosimo gave him the place of Architect to the Cathedral of 
Florence, when the death of Baccio d’ Agnolo left that office 
vacant. 

Of Ammannato, who is among the chief of our Academi- 
cians, I need not speak further, since we have said enough 
of him in describing the works of Jacopo Sansovino, and I 
will but add, that the very able Sculptor, Andrea Calamec of 
Carrara, also an Academician, was his disciple : the latter 

• Benvenuto Cellini frequently speaks of Vasari in a manner which 
proves his ill-will to that master, whom he doubtless —rude and eccentric 
as he was — very frequently offended, yet no one could discover any trace 
of resentment in what is here said by our upright and impartial author. 

+ The tomb of Giovio is in a recess, near the side door of the Cloistei of 
San Giovanni Luterano. 
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executed numerous works under the direction of Amman- 
nato ; but having been invited to 3Ie.-sina after the death of 
Martino, to occupy the place formerly held in tl;at hland !:tj 
Fra Giovann’ Agnolo, he there died. Bat^i^ta di BeneJett'", 
a youth who has already given evidence of future 
was also the disciple of Ammannato ; his many works pro- 
duced thus early show' him to be in nowise inferhji* to 
above-mentioned Andrea, or to any other of the vouli: 
sculptors w'ho are Academicians, w’hether in genius or jud,.;- 
inent. 

The Sculptor and Architect, Yincenzio de Bossi, of Fieso>, 
also a member of the Florentine Academy, is in like manner 
worthy of a memorial in this place, in addition to w'hat ha- 
been said of him in the Life of Baccio Baiidiaelli, wdiCf^e 
disciple he w'as.* Having left his master, %'iiiceiizio, thougli 
still young, gave a favourable specimen of his ability in a 
group, representing San Giuseppe wuth Our Saviour Ciiriat. 
a child of about ten years old, wdiich he executed fer the 
Ritonda ; both of these figures being in a very good man- 
ner, and giving evidence of great facility. He afterward- 
constructed two Tombs in the Church of Santa 31 aria della 
Pace, the figures of those within them are in a recumbent 
position on the sarcophagi; and on the external front are 
figures of Prophets in half-relief, which are of the size uf 
life, and have acquired for Yincenzio the name of an ex- 
cellent Sculptor. This caused him to be commissioned by 
the Roman people to execute the Statue of Pope Paul IV., 
which was placed on the Capitol, and wherein he acquitted 
himself exceedingly well ; but this w'ork iiad not a io!ig lif *. 
seeing that when the Pontifi* died, his Statue was destroyed 
by the populace, ever prone to persecute fiercely to-day 
those whom they were yesterday exalting to the skies. 

At a later period, Yincenzio executed two Statues, some- 
what larger than life, carved in one piece of marble; the 
subject is Theseus, King of Athens, f who has carried oti 
Helen, and holds her in his arms ; beneath his feet there lies 

* Many details of interest respecting this sculptor will he found in 
Borghini, ui mpra. 

i* A commentator thinlvS it well to assure us that this must needs be 
Paris, and not Theseus. Our friend is right without doubt, but the do;i* 
Giorgio has already told us that his eyes were more faniidur with t!:«8 
painter’s palette tiian with the page of the myihologian, ei h-jc penm ow/ie. 
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tbe figure of a Trojan ; Statues more graceful, or more care* 
fully executed than these are, could not well be imagined : 
it chanced therefore, that when Duke Cosimo visited Rome, 
he went to see such modern works as he thought worthy of 
remark, no less than the ancient productions ; when, being 
shown these Statues, and justly commending them, they 
were courteously presented to his Excellency, hy Yincenzio, 
who at the same time offered his services to the Duke. It is 
true that when Duke Cosimo had transported the Statues 
to his Palace of the Pitti, he paid a very good price for the 
work, and having brought Yincenzio with him likewise, he 
commissioned him no long time afterwards to execute the 
Labours of Hercules, in marble; commanding him to represent 
the same in figures, larger than life, and in full relief. With 
these Yincenzio is now occupied, he has already completed 
the Slaying of Cacus, and the Combat with the Centaur, and 
as the work is of an exalted and difficult character, so, as it 
is hoped, will it prove an excellent production of art; Yin- 
cenzio possessing a fine genius, with much judgment, and 
being very thoughtful in the conduct of aU matters of impor- 
tance. 

Nor will I omit to mention, that under the discipline of 
this artist, the young Florentine citizen, Ilarione Ruspoli is 
devoting himself to Sculpture in a manner which does him 
great honour; and when the obsequies of Michelagnolo, with 
the marriage so frequently alluded to, presented him with an 
opportunity, he showed equal excellence of design and facility 
in the production of statues, with the other Academicians of 
his age. 

Francesco Camilliani, a Florentine Sculptor and Academi- 
cian, who was the disciple of Baccio Bandinelli, after having 
proved himself an excellent Sculptar, by many good works, 
has consumed fifteen years in executing ornaments for 
Fountains. One of these, which he has made for Don Luigi 
di Toledo, at his Garden in Florence, is certainly most 
surprising ; the decorations which surround it, are various 
figures of men and animals, represented in divers attitudes, 
but all graceful and effective ; the entire work is indeed rich 
and magnificent, nay, truly regal, and has been completed 
without sparing any amount of cost thereon.* Among the 

■* This Fountain, comprising 644 pieces of marble, was sold to the city 
af Palermo, iu the year 1573, foi the sum of 20,000 crowns, and the 
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rest, are two larger tlian life, 'svhidi represer.t tlie riveni 
Arao and Mugnone ; they are exceedingly beautiful, more 
especially the Mugnone, which may hear comparison with 
ihe best statues of the most eminent masters. At a worti, 
all the architecture and decorations of this garden are by 
Francesco, who, by the magnificence of the various Fountains, 
which he has constructed therein, has rendered it ssich, that 
It has not its equal in Florence, nor perhaps in Italy ; nay, 
the principal Fountain, which is now on tiie point cpf com- 
pletion, will be the most rich and sumptuous that can be 
seen in any place, whether for the splendid ornaments, or ior 
the vast abundance of waters, which will never fail at any 
time. 

The Flemish Sculptor, Giovanni Bologna, of h 

also of our Academy, and his remarkable ability Iras caused 
him to be much in the favour of our Princes. He is indeeil 
a young man of singular talent, and it is by him that tliC 
new Fountain on the Piazza of San Petronio,b opposite to the 
Palace of the Signori, at Bologna, has been constructed : 
among other ornaments, there are four Syrens at the angles, 
which ai*e exceedingly beautiful, as are also the Lhildreii and 
fanciful Masks by which it is surrounded. But the most 
remarkable part of this work is a figure of Neptune, six 
braccia high, placed over the centre ot the Fountain, and 
which is a'^most beautiful casting, the figure being studied 
and executed- to perfection. And, not to speak now of "what 
this artist has produced in clay, terra-cotta, wax, and other 
materials, he has executed a beautiful Venus, in marble, and 
almost completed a Sampson, the size of life, in combat 
two Philistines, for the Signor Prince. He has likewise 
made the figure of Bacchus, in bronze, larger than life and 
in full relief, with a Mercury in the act of flight, which is 
very ingenious, the whole figure resting on the point of the 
foot : this has been sent to the Emperor, Maximilian, as the 
extraordinary work that it certainly is.J But it Giovanni 


arcMteet Camillo Camilliimi went to that city for the purpose of superln- 

tendina: its erection. — Ed. Flor., 1832-8. _ ii* 

* For the Life of this admirable sculptor and .architect, see Ba.dmuca* 

Decennalu tom. vii. p. 87. . , ^ ai, ♦••k,- 

t Not on the Piazza of San Petromo, but before the Pa.ace of the 

PodesiL — Ed. Flor.y 183*3-8. . 

t This work was most probably not sent to Masircuian, for ai.h % 
affect to beHeve that the one so long adonimg the Fountain of im 
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Bologna lias liitherto produced fine works, still finer may we 
expect from him in the future, seeing that the Signor Prince, 
after giving him rooms in the Palace, has lately commissioned 
him to execute a Statue, of five braccia high, representing 
the Goddess of Victory, with a Captive f and this work, 
which is to be placed in the Hall, opposite to one by Michel- 
agnolo, being accomplished, Giovanni will be employed in 
many other great and important undertakings for the same 
Prince, thus obtaining a wide field for the display of his 
powers. 

Beautiful models by the hand of Giovanni Bologna are 
now in the possession of the Florentine gentlemen, Messer 
Bernardo Vecchietti, and of Maestro Bernardo the son of 
Mona Mattea, the Puke's master builder, who has erected, 
with great ability, all the edifices designed hy Yasari. Nor 
less remarkable, for his fine genius, than Giovanni and his 
friends, is Vincenzio Danti of Perugia,! a youth who, under 
the protection of Duke Cosimo, has adopted Florence as his 
country. Yincenzio first gave his attention to the art of the 
goldsmith, in which calling he produced works of incredible 
excellence ; and having afterwards taken to casting figures 
in metal, he had the courage, in his twentieth year, to under- 
take the Statue of Pope Julius III., four braccia high : the 
Pontiff is seated in the act of giving the Benediction, and 
the Statue, which is very fairly executed, is now on the 
Piazza in Perugia. Having subsequently come to Florence 
and entered the service of Duke Cosimo, Yincenzio made a 
beautiful model in wax, somewhat larger than life, which 

Villa Medici, and which all now admire in the Florentine Gallery, to be a 
replica, yet this is by no means probable (for reasons into which our narrow 
space does not here permit us to enter), and the less so, as no trace whatever 
can be found of that which, supposing this to be a replica, was sent to the 
Emperor. The Mercury of the Florentine Gallery is without doubt the 
original worh. 

* This group, which is erroneously ascribed to Yincenzio Danti, by 
Cinelli, who has been followed by Cicognara and others, is in the Hadl of 
the Palazzo Yecchio. Baldiniicci, speaking of Bologna, tells us that “ he 
made a model of Victory with a Captive, to the excellence of which the 
completed work is not, of a truth, fully equal.” This model may be seen 
in the Court of the Florentine Academy. 

t For details respecting this distinguished sculptor and military architect, 
who was besides no mean poet, let the reader consult Baglioni, as before 
cited, p. 56. See also Pascoli, V%ie de jnu ceiebri PUtori del SecolOf 
xvii., vol. iii. p. 137. 
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^presented Hercules strangling Antaeus : this was intended 
3r the principal Fountain in the Garden of Gastello, which 
5 a Villa of the Duke’s, but having made the mould, either 
because of his ill fortune, or that the metal had been burnt, 
>r for some other cause, he could not succeed in the bronze 
lasting, although he twice attempted it. 

Vincenzio then resolved no longer to subject his labours to 
he caprices of that malicious Fortune ; he therefore began 
;o work in marble, and in a short time completed two figures 
in the same block of stone : these represent Honour and 
Deceit, the latter fallen beneath the feet of the former.'"" 
This he completed with so much care, that while looking at 
it you think the artist can never have done anything but 
handle the mallet and chisels through his life long ; the head 
of Honour, which is exceedingly beautiful, has waving hair 
which is so finely worked that it looks exactly as does that 
of Nature ; and Vincenzio has also displayed profound know- 
ledge of the nude form in this group, which is now in the 
Court of the house belonging to the Signor Sforza Almeni 
in the Via de’ Servi. 

At Fiesole, Vincenzio executed various decorations for 
the same Signore Sforza, in his gardens that is to say, and 
around certain fountains. He subsequently produced nu- 
merous bassi-nlievi ; these, which are in marble and bronze, 
and were considered very beautiful, are, for the most part, 
in possession of the Signor Duke : in that branch of sculp- 
ture Vincenzio is perhaps not inferior to any other master. 
This artist furthermore cast the grated doors of the chapel 
lately made in the Palace for the new apartments painted by 
Giorgio Vasari, and with them a work in basso-rilievo, 
which serves to close a cabinet in which the Duke keeps 
writings of importance ; he also executed another, which 
represents Moses raising the Serpent in the Wilderness ; this 
last is about a braccio and a half high, by two and a half 
broad. By order of Duke Cosimo, Danti then executed the 
Door of the Sacristy in the Deanery of Prato, with a marble 

* This group, which is now in the Boboli Gardens, represents a youth 
with “ an old man, tied hands and feet, whom he seems about to carry by 
means of a girth across his shoulder, as a peasant carries a lamb tc 
market,” observes an Italian commentator. He adds that, “ To disco vc r 
that the group represents Honour and Deceit, we must first be told that 
they do so.’’ 
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Sarcophagus above it, whereon there is a figure of Our Lady, 
three hraccia and a half high ; the Infant Christ, entirely 
nude, is near her, and two children are added, these last 
holding between them the head, in basso-rilievo, of Messer 
Carlo de’ Medici, natural son of Cosimo the Elder and 
formerly Dean of Prato, whose remains, after having long 
remained in a tomb of bricks, have been placed in the above- 
mentioned sarcophagus or sepulchre, with which they have 
been honoured by Duke Cosimo. It is, however, true that 
the work, which is a singularly beautiful one, is in a very 
bad light, and does therefore not anpear to be what it 
really is. 

Vincenzio then decorated the building used by the super- 
intendents of the Mint ; executing the arms of the Duke, 
supported by two nude figures larger than life, in the Loggia 
which looks on the Arno ; one of these supporters repre- 
sents Equity, the other Severity, or Firmness : our artist is 
now also in daily expectation of the marble for a statue , 
larger than life to represent the Signor Duke, and of which 
he has already made the model : this is to be placed in a 
seated position over the Arms above-mentioned, as the com- 
pletion of that work,* which is very soon to be efiected, with 
the .whole fagade, all designed by Vasari, who is the architect 
of that fabric. Danti has besides . now in hand a Madonna, 
somewhat larger than life ; she is standing upright, and 
holds the Infant Christ, a child of about three months old, 
in her arms ; when it is completed this group will be a very 
beautiful thing. These works, with many others, Vincenzio 
is bringing to completion at the Monastery of the Angeii 
in Florence, where he lives quietly in the society of the 
monks, who are very much his friends, occupying the rooms 
formerly inhabited by Messer Benedetto Varchi, of whom 
he is now executing a Portrait in basso-rilievo, which will 
be exceedingly beautiful. 

Vincenzio has a brother in the Order of Friars Preachers, 
he is called Fra Ignazio Danti,f is very learned in Cosmo- 
graphy, and a man of distinguished ability in letters, inso- 
mxch that the Duke Cosimo has committed to his care a 

• Tn the place destined for the work of Danti was erected Ihe statue cf 
the ihme Duke, but standing, — JS^d. Flor., 183'2-8. 

f The Dominican, Tgnazio Danti, a well-known mathematicuio and 
cosmoj^rapher. — Ma:,seUu 
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work of wliicli none more perfect in design, or more im- 
portant in the results to be expected from it, has ever been 
executed in that kind. His Excellency, that is to say, has 
caused a room of considerable extent to be prepared on the 
second door of his palace, as a continuation of and addition 
to the Guardaroba ; around this room he has had cabinets 
arranged seven braccia high, and richly carved in walnut 
wood, intending to place within them the most valuable and 
beautiful works of art in his possession ; and on the doors of 
the same he is causing fifty-seven pictures, about two braccia 
high and of proportionate width, to be painted in oil on the 
wood in the manner of miniatures. The subjects delineated 
are the Ptolomaic Tables, measured by Don Ignazio with 
the most exact perfection, and corrected according to the 
latest authorities ; sea-charts of the utmost accuracy are 
added, the scale and degrees being adjusted with all possible 
care, and all having the ancient as well as modern names ; 
the division made of these works being as follows : — 

At the principal entrance into the room are seen four 
pictures executed on the sides of the cabinets, and repre- 
senting in perspective the halves of four spheres, those 
below showing the Earth and those above the Heavens, 
with all their signs and celestial figures. Proceeding to- 
wards the right we have all Europe depicted in fourteen 
compartments, the pictures succeeding each other to the 
centre of the wall which is at the head of the room, and 
opposite to the principal door, that namely whereon is 
placed the Horologe with its wheels, and the daily motions 
made by the planets in their spheres ; I mean, that so much 
renowned clock made by the Florentine Lorenzo della Yol- 
paia.*' Above the compartments representing Europe, are 
those of Africa in eleven divisions ; these extend to the 
Horologe itself, beyond which and on the lower part is Asia, 
which occupies a consecutive range of fourteen compart- 
ments, extending to the principal door. There are besides 
the West Indies, which commence from the clock, and con- 
tinue to the principal door ; the whole series forming the 
fifty-seven divisions before-mentioned. 

On the lower part of the walls and immediately beneath 
the geographical delineations, in an equal number of compart- 

* Of whom our readers will remember that mention has been made it 
the Life of Alossio BaldoNinetti, and other narts of this work 
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meiits, will be the various plants and animals produced 
the respective countries, all depicted from Nature. Over 
the cornice of the said cabinets, which completes the decora- 
tion, there are to be ressaults dividing the pictures, and on 
these will be placed certain antique busts in marble, rep^-^^ 
sen ting the Emperors and Princes by whom those lands have 
been possessed, so far as those portraits are known to exist 
or can be procured. The ceiling is entirely in carved 
wood-work, and within the compartments of the same are 
twelve large pictures, in each of which are to be four of 
the Celestial Signs, making in the whole forty-eight ; the 
figures are to be but little less than the size of life, each 
accompanied by its Stars. On the walls beneath are three 
hundred portraits of distinguished persons belonging to the 
last five centuries, or somewhat more ; they are painted in 
oil ; hut, that I may not make too long a story, 1 refer the 
mention of their names to the Tables of my work. All 
have frames of similar size, very richly carved in oak, and 
producing an exceedingly fine effect. 

In the two pictures occupying the centre of the ceiling, 
each of which is four braccia wide, are the celestial signs ; 
these can be thrown hack by means which cannot be per- 
ceived ; and in a space representing the concave are to be 
two large spheres, one representing the Earth : this .will 
be made to descend by a concealed windlass, and will then 
he balanced on a support adequate to that purpose, so that 
when fixed, ail the pictures and maps on the cabinets will 
be reflected therein, each part being thus readily found in 
the sphere. On the other globe the forty-eight Celestial 
Signs will be arranged, in such sort that all the operations of 
the Astrolabe may be performed most perfectly by the aid 
thereof. The plan of this work has proceeded from the 
Duke Cosimo, who desired to have all these parts of Earth 
and Heaven brought for once fairly together in their just 
positions, exactly and without errors, to the end that they 
might he observed and measured, either apart or all together, 
as might be desired by those who study and delight in this 
most beautiful science. I have, therefore, thought myself 
bound to make a memorial of the same in this place, for the 
sake of Fra Iguazio; and that his ability, with the magni- 
Eceii 2 e of that great Prince, whc has judged us worthy to 
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enjoy the benefits cf so honourable a labour, may be made 
known to all the w^orld. 

But to return to the men of our Academy. I add some- 
wdiat concerning the sculptor, Antonio di Gini Loreiizi, of 
Settignano, although he has already been mentioned in the 
Life of Triboio. Here then, as in its due place, I proceed to 
say that this artist, under the direction of his master Triboio, 
completed the Statue of Esculapius, which is at Gastello, 
with four boys on the principal fountain of that place. Ho 
has also lately executed certain ornaments round the ne'w fisli- 
pond of Gastello, which is at the upper part of the grounds, 
and in the midst of various trees, all evergreens ; and in the 
beautiful gardens at the stables near San Mar<50, he has just 
completed most exquisite decorations, formed of marine 
animals, in white and vari-coloured marble, for a Fountain 
standing entirely apart. At Pisa this Antonio constructed 
the Tomb of the renowned philosopher and eminent physician,, 
Corte, executing the statue of the same, wnth two beautiful 
boys in marble for that monument. He is no\v, by command 
of the Duke, preparing birds and animals in vari-coloured 
marbles for the ornaments of fountains, all works of macii 
difficulty, and which render Antonio Lorenzi well worthy to 
be accounted among the other Academicians. 

A brother of this Antonio, called Stoldo di Gino Lorenzi, 
and now thirty years old, has also executed works in sculp- 
ture, which give him the right to be considered among 
the first young artists of his profession. At Pisa he has 
executed a Madonna with the Angel of the Annunciation, 
which has made him advantageously known as a young man 
of good genius and fair judgment. From Luca Martini he 
received the commission for a statue which w^as presented 
by the Duchess Leonora to the Signor Don Garcia her 
brother, who has placed it in his Garden on the Chiaja at 
Naples. The same artist has made an Escutcheon of the 
Signor Duke’s Arms at Pisa, under the direction of Giorgio 
Vasari ; this is placed over the principal gate in the centre 
of the fagade of the palace belonging to the Knights of San 
Stefano in Pisa, of which Order the Duke is Grand Master. 
The shield, which is very large, is in marble, and the sup- 
porters are figures of Religion and Justice, both exceedingly 
beautiful, and justly extolled by all who understand the sub- 
ject. Stoldo Lorenzi has also constructed a fountain by coni- 
VOL. V. K K 
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mand of the Duke, for kis garden of tke Pitti, tlie design 
being that of the Triumph of Neptune, exhibited in the 
superb maskings given by his Excellency on the Marriage 
of the Prince. 

A.nd this shall suffi.ce to say of Stoldo Lorenzi, who, being 
young, is constantly making improvement and acquiring 
honour among his brother Academicians. 

Of the same family of the Lorenzi, of Settignaiio, is Battista, 
called Del Cavaliere, from having been the disciple of Baccio 
Bandinelli,* and who has executed in marble three Statues 
larger than life, receiving his commission for the same from 
the Florentine citizen, Bastiano della Pace, who has had them 
made for the Guadagni family, now resident in France, where 
iliey have placed them in their gardens ; they are, a nude 
ligure of Spring, with others of Summer and Winter, one of 
Autumn being also to be prepared for the same persons. 
Tiiose who have seen these Statues declare them to be sin- 
gularly beautiful, and they have obtained for Battista the 
distinction of having been chosen by the Duke to execute 
the Sarcophagus, with its ornaments ; and one out of thrive 
Statues, which are to be executed for the Tomb of Micliel- 
agnolo Buonarroti, now about to be constructed by his 
Excellency and Lionardo Buonarroti, after the design of 
Giorgio Yasari, In this work Battista is acquitting him- 
self with much credit, more especially as regards certain 
Boys, and the half-length figure of Buonarroti himself. 

The second of the three Statues, intended for this tomb, 
and which are to represent Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, has been given to Giovanni di Benedetto, of Gastello, 
also a disciple of Bandinelli and an Academician, who is 
employed in the works of Santa Maria del Fiore ; the bassi- 
rilievi around the Choir are by his hand, and are now ap 
proaching their completion. In this work Giovanni is closely 
imitating his master, and his mode of conducting the same is 
such as to give hope of great success in the future ; nor can 
this hope fail to be realized, since he is both earnest in study 
and diligent in labour. 

The third figure is adjudged to the sculptor and Acade- 
mician, Yalerio Cioii, of Settignano, his previous works having 
given fair ground for expectation that he will render the 
Statue worthy of being placed on the sepulchre of so great a 
* Who received the honour of the Cavalierato, or knighthood. 
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mfin. Yalerio, now twenty-six years old, has been in Rome 
where he restored certain antiquities in marble for the Car- 
dinal of Ferrara; to these Statues, \^hicll are in the garden 
of that Prelate at Montecavallo,* Yalerio has added, in some 
cases arms, in others legs ; to one a loot, to another some 
other part wanting thereto ; and he has done the same for 
many others which the Duke has placed in the Palace of the 
Pitti, as the ornaments of a large hall which is therein. His 
Excellency has also caused Yalerio to execute the Statue of 
the Dwarf Morgan te, in marble ; this figure, entirely nude, 
is so accurately true to the life that there has perhaps never 
before been a monster (sic) so well portrayed, so carefully 
executed, and so faithfully rendered as is this Morgante, 
The same artist has been commissioned to execute, in like 
manner, .the Statue of Piero, called II Barbino, also a dwarf, 
and great favourite of our Duke, for his learning, ingenuity, 
and pleasing dispositions. At a word, the performances 
hitherto accomplished by this Yalerio have caused him to 
be considered worthy of the commission for a Statue destined 
to adorn the tomb of him who is the chief master of all these 
Academicians and artists of ahility.f 

With respect to the Florentine sculptor, Francesco Mos- 
chino, having spoken of Mm to some extent in other places, J 
it shall suffice to say here that he also is an Academician; 
and that, under the protection of the Duke, he is constantly 
working at the Cathedral of Pisa. At the marriage of the 
Prince he prepared the decorations for the principal Gate of 
the Ducal palace, and acquitted himself to admiration. 

Of Domenico Poggini, in like maimer, having before men- 
tioned lnm§ as a good sculptor and able man, who has 
produced numerous medals of great beauty, with other works 
in marble and castings in metal, I will say no more of him 
here than that he is justly enumerated among our Academi- 
cians; that he acquitted himself well in certain statues among 
the preparations for the marriage of the Prince ; and that he 
has lately executed a Medal of Duke Cosimo, admirably 

* Now the Pontifical Palace, or the Q,uirinal, well knr wn to ah Fho 
have visited Rome. 

♦ The statue by Valerio is that representing Sculpture. 

t See tlie Life of JNIosca, vol. iv. p. S85- 

5 In ti:e Life of Valerio Viccntino. 
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beautiful, and perfectly true to the life. Poggini stL coii> 
tinues his labours. 

The Academician, Giovanni Fancegli, or, as some call him, 
Giovanni di Stocco, has produced many works in marble and 
stone, which have proved to be good sculpture.^. Among 
others an Escutcheon of Arms, bearing the Balls of the 
Medici, with two Boys, and other ornaments. This has 
been placed over the two grated windows in the front of the 
house belonging to Ser Giovanni Conti, in Florence, and is 
much extolled. Much the same may be said of Zanobi Las- 
tricati, a good and able sculptor, who has produced and is 
producing numerous works in marble and bronze, which have 
rendered him worthy of being received into the Academy 
and as the companion of those above-mentioned. Among 
other works by this artist, one much commended is a Mercury, 
executed with all the care which such a performance de- 
mands, and which is now in the Court of the Palace of 
Messer Lorenzo Ridolfl. 

Lastly: there are certain young sculptors who acquitted 
themselves very creditably in the preparations made for our 
Prince’s nuptials, and have been accepted by the Academy ; 
these are. Fra Vincenzio, of the Servites, a disciple of Fra 
Giovanni Montorsoli ; Ottaviano del Collettaijo, a disciple of 
Zanobi Lastricati ; and the architect, Pompilio Lancia, son 
of Baldassare da TJrbino, and disciple of Girolamo Genga. 
This Pompilio distinguished himself very particularly at the 
marriage, in the Mask called that of the Genealogy of the 
Gods, which was arranged, for the most part, and more 
especially as to the machinery, by his father, Baldassare.* 


* Our author has here added a pauigraph, introductory to his Desori- 
gione dell’ Apparato, &c., &c. j but as that part of his to'-ks does na( 
appear in our Translation, we omit the paragraph. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE WORKS OF GIORGIO VASARI, 
PAINTER AND ARCHITECT OF AREZZO. 

[boilct 1512*’ — DIED 1574.] 

Hawng hitherto treated of the works of others with as 
aiuch care, sincerity, and uprightness as I have been able to 
command, I will now, at the end of these my labours, 
gather together, and make known to the "world, such works 
as by the Divine Goodness I have myself been permitted to 
accomplish. For although these have not attained to the 
perfection that I could desire, yet whosoever shall examine 
them with unprejudiced eyes, will perceive that they have 
been executed by me with study, care, and loving labour ; 
wherefore, if they be not ^vorthy of praise, they will at 
least be allowed to merit excuse. They are laid open, more- 
over, to the eyes of all, and cannot be concealed. Wherefore, 
as their defects may perchance be described by some other, 
it were better that I should myself confess the truth, and 
accuse them with my own lips of those imperfections, 
wdiereof none can be more firmly convinced than myself. 
But of this I am sure, that if no excellence be discovered in 
my works, there will at least be found an ardent wish to do 
well, as I have before said, wdth great and enduring industry, 
and a true love for these our Arts. 

And now shall it happen, according to the laws usually 
prevailing, that having thus openly confessed my short- 
comings, a great part thereof shall be forgiven to me. 

To begin then wdth my first beginnings, I observe that 
these have been sufficiently insisted on, in remarks previ- 
ously made concerning the origin of my family, t my birth, 
my childhood, and the affection with which I was led into 
the paths of Art, more especially that of Design, by my 
father Antonio, who perceived me to be much disposed 
thereto. Of aU these things I have spoken in the Life of 
Luca Signorelli of Cortona, my kinsman, in that of Fran- 

* That our author was born in 1512 is ascertained from a letter written 
by him to Francesco de’ Medici, on the 10th April, 157B, where he says, 
^ This time I feel weary, nay, exhausted ; I am now sixty years old, and 
the fatigues to he endured in these works are such th<it my life caa sup[Ktrt 
them no longer. See Gave, Carteggio iiiedito de Artisii^ vol. iiJ. ■,>. 37!. 

t Tn the Life of Lazzaro Vasari. See vol. ii. of the present work, p. 
4:9, ei seq. 
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cesco Salviati, and in certain other parts of this work, 
wherein fair occasions for the same have presented them 
selves ; I will therefore not reiterate the same things. It is, 
however, well that I should repeat one fact, which is, that 
having copied whatever good pictures there are in the 
Churches of Arezzo, the first principles of Art were im- 
parted to me with some order by the Frenchman, Gugli- 
elino da Marsiglia, of whom we have described the Life 
and works in a previous page. In the year 1524 I was 
taken to Florence by desire of Silvio Passerini, Cardinal of 
Cortona, and there studied design for a short time under 
Micheiagnoio, Andrea del Sarto, and otliers. But in the 
year 1527, the Medici, more particularly Ippolito and 
Alessandro, to whose service, thus in my childhood, I hud 
been closely attached by means of the above-named Cardinal, 
being then exiled from Florence, my paternal uncle, Doji 
A ntonio, caused me to return to Arezzo, my father having 
died of the Plague but a short time previously. 

Now the said Don Antonio, mine uncle, kept me at a 
distance from the city, in the hope of saving me from the 
infection of that pestilence ; wherefore, that I might not be 
idle, I began to paint certain frescoes for the peasantry of 
the neighbourhood, although I had at that time scarcely 
e\'er touched colours : but in doing this I perceived that to 
exercise one’s powers in that manner, wholly alone and 
Tvithout aid, is of great use, teaching much and imparting 
considerable facility.^ 

In the year 1528, the Plague having ceased, I executed 
my first work in Arezzo, which comprises three half-length 
figures of SS, Agata, Kocco, and Sebastiano ; this was seen 
by the much-renowned Painter Rosso, who came in those 
days to Arezzo, and he, perceiving something good in such 
parts as were taken from Nature, was pleased to say that he 
would willingly make my acquaintance ; when he rendered 
me effectual aid, both with designs and counsels. 

Nor did any long time elapse before I obtained by his 
means, a commission from Messer Lorenzo Gamurrini to 

* At the end of the Life of Tommaso di Stefano, called Giottino, Va- 
sari declares himself to have profited greatly in his first youth by the 
repainting of certain figures ; those of San Jacopo und San Filippo mc^re 
particularly, which Giovanni Tossicani, a disciple of Giottino, had depicted 
in a Chapel of the Eniscopal Church of Arezzo. 
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paint a picture for which Eosso made me the design, and 
which i afterwards executed with all the study, labour, and 
care that I could possibly command, being anxious to im- 
prove, as well as to acquire some little reputation and name. 
And now, had but my power equalled my desire, I should 
soon ha\'e became a tolerably good painter, so earnestly did 
I labour, and so anxiously did I study my art ; but I found 
the difficulties of success much greater than 1 had believed 
them to be. 

Not losing courage, nevertheless, I returned to Florence ; 
but seeing that it must still be long before I could attain to 
such a position as wmuld enable me to assist the three 
sisters and two brothers, all younger than myself, whom I 
had left to me by my father, I set myself to practise the art 
of the goldsmith. This did not last long,"^ seeing that in 
the year 1529, the army having encamped before Florence, 

I went with my good friend, the goldsmith Manno, to Pisa, 
where, abandoning the practice of goldsmiths’ work, I 
painted a fresco on the arch over the door of the building 
wherein the Old Company of the Florentines are wont to 
assemble, with some pictures in oil, the commissions for 
wdiich I obtained by means of Don Miniato Pitti, then 
Abbot of Agnano, outside Pisa, and of Luigi Guicciardini 
who was at that time in Pisa. 

The war meanwhile became daily more violent, and I 
resolved to return to Arezzo; but not being able to do so by 
the direct and ordinary route, I crossed by the mountains of 
Modena to Bologna, wffiere, finding that certain triumphal 
arches, decorated wdth paintings, were about to be erected 
for the Coronation of Charles Y., I had an opportunity of 
employing myself, even though but a youth, to my honour 
as well as profit. Nay, being tolerably well skilled in design, 
I might have found the means of establishing myself, and 
occupying my time in that city ; but the wish that I felt to 
rejoin my family and friends impelled me to seize an oppor- 
tunity which presented itself for travelling in good company, 
and I returned to Ai*ezzo. Here I found that my afihirs, by 
the diligent care which my uncle Den Antonio had taken of 
them, were in a very satisfactory state ; and thus tranquil- 
lized in mind, I devoted myself to design, and even ventirr-d 


* Bottari says not more than four months. 
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to execute certain little pictures in oil, but they were not of 

any importance. 

Meanwhile Don Miniato Pitti had been made either Abbot 
or Prior, I know not which, of Santa Anna, a Monastery of 
Monte Oliyeto in the district of Siena, when he sent for me, 
and I painted for him as well as for Albenga, the General of 
his Order, several pictures and paintings of various kinds. 
Subsequently, the same ecclesiastic being appointed to the 
Abbacy of San Bernardo in Arezzo, commissioned me to 
paint two pictures in oil, figures of Job and Moses namely ; 
on the balustrade of the organ; and the woi'k having pleased 
those Monks, they furthermore employed me to paint certain 
frescoes in the ceiling and on the walls of the Portico before 
their Church.'^ These were the four Evangelists, with a 
figure of the Almighty Father in the ceiling, and some other 
figures, the size of life, on the walls. And in these, although, 
m an inexperienced youth, I did not effect what might have 
been done by a more practised artist, yet 1 did what I could; 
and those Monks, having consideration for mine early years 
and small experience, were not displeased with my labours. 

The work was but just completed, when the Cardinal 
Ippolito de’ Medici, travelling to Rome, passed through 
Arezzo, and taking me to Rome in his service, I was there 
enabled, by the courtesy and favour of that Noble, to devote 
myself for many months to the studies of design, as I have 
related in the Life of Salviati. And here I may with truth 
atfirm, that this advantage and the studies of that period 
were indeed my true and principal master in this art, 
although I had without doubt profited, and not a little, by 
the instructions received from those whom I have before 
mentioned, nor had an ardent desire to learn ever departed 
or been absent from my heart, insomuch that my perpetual 
care was to draw with unwearying diligence night and day. 
A great advantage of that time was the competition with 
young men, then my equals and companions, who afterwards 
became for the most part most excellent in our arts : the de- 
sire of glory was indeed ever a sufficiently powerful stimulus 
to mine exertions, as was the sight of the extraordinary 
success, and the advancement to rank and honour, by which 
so many artists had been rewarded. 

* These frescoes, which were executed by our author at thf ige ot 
sighteeti, are stili in the Pordco of the church. 
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Wherefore I sometimes said to myself, Why shoul^it not “ 
be in my power to attain, by assiduous labour and st^y, tty 
tliat eminence and greatness which so many others have 
acquired ? They, too, were but of flesh and bones as I am. 
Impelled by these strong impulses therefore, and by the need 
which I perceived my family to have of me, I disposed 
niyself to endure every extremity of fatigue, and to shrink 
from no labour, no hardship, no watchfulness, and no effort, 
tliat might contribute to the desired end. With this aim 
constantly in view, I set myself to design all the best works 
that 1 could find, nor w'as there anything remarkable at that 
time, whether in Rome, Florence, or any other place wherein 
1 sojourned, that I did not copy in my youth, works ancient 
and modern, in sculpture and architecture as well as paint- 
ings. To say nothing of the advantages obtained from 
designing the ceiling and chapel of Michelagnolo, there was 
no work by Raphael, Polidoro, or Baldassare of Siena, which 
I did not likewise copy, in company with Francesco Salviati, 
as has been related in his Life. 

And to the end that each of us might have designs of 
eveiy work, we did not both copy the same thing on the 
same day, but different ones, and when night came we copied 
each other’s drawings for the purpose of sparing time, and 
also to advance our studies; nor did we ever breakfast in the 
morning, except on what we ate while standing, and that 
very frugally. 

After these excessive labours, the first work that proceeded 
from my hand, or, as it were, out of my own forge, was a 
large picture with figures the size of life, representing Venus 
surrounded by the Graces, who are adoring and doing her 
homage. The commission for this painting I received from 
the Cardinal de’ Medici ; but I need not say much of its 
qualities, since it was but the work of a youth. Indeed, I 
would not mention it here, were it not that I find pleasm*e in 
the recollection, even of these first beginnings, and of the aids 
then afforded to me for the acquirement of my art; let it suffice 
to say then, that the above-mentioned Prelate and other per- 
sons gave me to understand that there was a certain something 
intimating a good foundation, vivacity, facility, and boldness 
therein.* Amiong other particulars I had taken it into my 

* A more extended description of this painting will he found in a lettei 
\VTitten by Vasari to Niccolo Vespucci, and dated fiorne, Feb. 8th, 1540 
See the Passigh edition of our author's work, Florence, lo3B. 
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liead lo add the figure of a Satyr half hidden amidst the 
foliagej while he observes the Goddess and her attendant 
Graces with manifest enjoyment. This part so greatly 
pleased the Cardinal, that he caused me to be clothed anew 
from head to foot, and gave me a commission for painting a 
larger picture, also in oil, the subject a Battle of Satyrs, with 
Fawns, Sylvan Deities, and Cupids, which made a kind of 
Baccanalia. Setting hand to this 'work, therefore, I made the 
Cartoon, and then sketched the subject in colours on the 
canvas, which was ten braccia long.* 

But the Cardinal w'as then obliged to depart for Hungary; 
■^v'herefore, having made me known to Pope Clement, and left 
me under the protection of His Holiness, he commended me 
to the keeping of his first Gentleman of the Bed-chamber, 
the Signor Jeronimo Montaguto, with letters to the effect 
that, if I should desire to avoid the air of Home for that 
summer, I was to be received at Florence by the Duke, 
Alessandro, And well •would it have been for me had I done 
so ; for the heat and fatigue of my prolonged stay in Home, 
with the air of that place, caused so serious an illness, 
that before I could recover it became needful to transport 
me in a litter to Arezzo. I was however ultimately cured, 
and about the 10th of December following, I went to Flo- 
rence, where I was received with a friendly aspect by tlie 
above-named Duke, and was shortly afterwards consigned to 
the care of the Magnificent Ottaviano de’ Medici, who took 
me into Ms protection in such sort, that ever after, during his 
life, I was held by him in the place of a son. Nor have I 
ever ceased to cherish the beloved memory of that my true 
friend, but rather have revered, and do revere it, as that of 
one -who was to me a most affectionate father. j" 

* Of this picture, Giorgio sent the description to Ottaviano de’ Medid. 
See Leitera ii., in the Edition of Vasari above named. 

+ “ Who would not become the friend of Vasari,” exclaims the Padre 
Della Valle, “ if it were only for the sentiments of gratitude which he so 
manifestly entertained for all who had offered him kindness ? Plow can- 
didly does he relate whatever passes, how freely confess ever\" obligation 
whatsoever kind.” Very right you are, Della Valle, and truly may v;e 
affirm that those who have ventured to accuse our admirable Giorgio of 
ingratitude, injustice, presumption, or prejudice, have either never read 
more than garbled extracts of his works, or are themselves most justly 
chargeable with the defects they attribute to the kindly, upright, and most 
impaitial Biographer. 
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Having returned to my wonted studies, I obtained tbo 
advantage, by the intervention of Messer Ottaviano, of a free 
admission, at whatever hour I pleased, into the New Sacristy 
of San Lorenzo, 'where are the works of Michelagnolo, who 
had then gone to Rome ; these I studied, therefore, for some 
time, -with much diligence, just as they were lying on the 
ground, that is to say. Then, setting to work, I painted, in 
a picture of three braccia, the figure of our Saviour Christ 
when dead, and in the act of being borne by Nicodemu'^, 
Joseph, and others, to the Sepulchre. Behind them come 
^he Maries weeping. The Duke Alessandro took this paint- 
ing, — a good and fortunate commencement for my labours, 
seeing that the wmrk was not only held in estimation by 
that Prince while he lived, but '^vas placed after his death 
in the apartments of Duke Cosimo, -whence it has passed into 
those of the Prince his son, where it still remains. I have 
often wished to retouch and improve it in certain parts, but 
have never been permitted to do so 

After having seen this, my first work, the Duke Alessan- 
dro ordered me to finish that apartment on the ground floor 
of the Palazzo de’ Medici, which had been left incomplete -by 
G-iovanni da Udine, as we have related elsewhere. Here 
then I depicted four Stories from the Life of Ccesar ; the 
first showing him as he swims the river with the Commen- 
taries in his mouth and his sword in his hand ; in the second 
he is causing the writings of Pompey to be burnt, that he 
may not see the works of his enemies ; in the third he is 
making himself known to the pilot when assailed by a storm 
at sea ; and in the fourth is the Triumph of Caesar, but this 
last was never entirely finished.'j' 

At this time, although 1 was but little more than eighteen 
years old, the Duke assigned to me a provision of six crowns 
per month, with a place at table for myself, board for a 
servant, rooms for my habitation, and other advantages. I 
felt persuaded that I was far from deserving so much, but I 
did all that I knew how to do with love and diligent zeal ; 
nor did I shrink from inquiring of those who knew better 

* For details respecting this picture, see the letter of Vasari to the 
Cardinal Ippolito de’ Medici, Leitera iv. of the Edition iit supra. 

f These paintings are believed to have perished when the palace waa 
altered and enlarged on its ac<i'aisltion by the Riccardi family, to whom i* 
ftill belongs. . 
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tlian myself concerning suet things as I did not know, 
wherefore I was afterwards assisted, both in works and 
counsels, by Tribolo, Bandinello, and others. 

In a picture some three braccia high then, I portrayed 
about this time the Duke Alessandro, armed and taken from 
the life ; the arrangement adopted for this work was in some 
respects peculiar ; the Duke’s seat, for example, was formed 
of captives chained together, and there were other phantasies. 
I remember also that, to say nothing of the resemblance of 
the countenance, which is a faithful one, I desired to repro- 
duce the burnished gloss and peculiar gleaming of the clear, 
bright, shining arms, and was fairly in danger of losing my 
wits in that matter, so desperate were my struggles to pro- 
duce the desired effects, and so painfully did I copy every 
the smallest minutia from the objects themselves. But, de- 
spairing of a satisfactory approach to the truth, I took Jacopo 
ia Pontormo, whose abilities I greatly respected, to see the 
Amrk, when, having examined the same, and perceiving my 
discouragement as well as the earnest zeal of my labours, he 
said to me kindly, ‘®My son, so long as these lustrous arms 
shall stand in all their glitter beside this picture, the work 
will appear to thee a mere thing painted, seeing that al- 
though the hiacco is the most potent light and lustre that 
can be used by Art, yet is the steel itself inevitably more 
bright and lustrous than the biacco. Take away these 
V eapons then, and thou shalt see that thy feigned arms are 
not so bad a work as thou art supposing them to be.” 
When the picture was ultimately completed I gave it to the 
Duke, who presented the same to Messer Ottaviano de’ 
Medici, and in his palace it remains to the present day, in 
company with the Portrait of Catherine, the sister of Duke 
Alessandro, then a girl, but afterwards Queen of Prance, 
and that of the Magnificent Lorenzo de’ Medici the Elder.^ 
In the same Palace are three other pictures, executed in 
youth by my hand : Abraham about to Sacrifice Isaac, Our 
^aYiour Christ in the G-ardenjf and the Last Supper of Our 
L( rd with his Apostles. 

Meanwhile the Cardinal Ippolito, in whom all my best 
litpes were placed, being dead, I began to understand that 

* See Letters v, and vii. of the Passigli Edition. The portrait of Alex- 
ander, of ^hich there is an outline in the Firenze Illustrata, ‘will be found 
in the Uffizj. 

•f For the picture of Abraham, see Lettera vi., and fo^- dhat of Christ in 
the Garden, LcUera be., Ac. iti. 
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the promises of this world are for the most part out vain 
phantoms ; and that to confide in one’s self, and become some- 
thing of worth and value, is the best and safest course. 
After the works above-named, perceiving the Duke to be 
principally interested in fortifications and buildings of 
various kinds, 1 set myself to study Architectnre, that I 
might the more effectually render him service, and in this 
labour I expended much time. The preparations for receiv- 
ing Charles V. on the visit of that Emperor to Elorence in 
1586 were then to be made; and in giving orders for the 
same, Duke Alessandro commanded those deputed to the 
care thereof to join me with them, as has been related in 
the Life of Tribolo, for the designing of all the arches and 
other decorations to be erected in honour of the Monarch’s 
entry.* 

This being done, I also received for my benefit the ap- 
pointment, not only for preparing the great Banners of the 
Gastello and Fortress, as we have before said, but also the 
commission for constructing that Fa 9 ade in the manner of a 
triumphal arch, which was erected at San Felice in Piazza, 
with the decorations of the Gate of San Piero Gattolini ; 
the Arch 'was forty braccia high and twenty 'wide. These 
works were indeed too great for my strength ; but what 'was 
worse, the favour by which I obtained them, attracted a host 
of envious rivals around me, and at their suggestion, about 
twenty men who were assisting me in the execution of those 
banners and the other operations, left me on the spur of the 
moment, in the midst of my labours, hoping thereby to 
render my completion of those important undertakings im- 
possible. 

But I had in some sort foreseen the malignity of those 
persons, whom I had nevertheless always endeavoured to 
assist ; wherefore, partly by working day and night with 
my own hand, partly by the help of painters who came to 
me from other places, I contrived, in despite of theii 
efforts, to keep the works in progress ; and, attending closely 
to my business, I sought to overcome the difficulties thus pre- 
sented, while I replied to the malevolence of these enemies 
by the works themselves. Meanwhile, Bertoldo Corsini, who 
was then Proveditore-general to the Duke, had reported to 

* For details concerning these preparations, see letters xi. and xii., as 
above cited. 
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his Excellency that I had iiiidertakeii an amount of wor-k 
beyond what it was possible for me to have ready in time, 
more especially as my want of men had much delayed the 
preparations, when Alessandro sent for me and repeated 
what he had heard. To this I replied, that the works 
were making fair progress, as his Excellency might assure 
himself by inspection at his pleasure ; adding that the result 
of my labours would be their best encomium. 

Having left the Duke thereupon, no long time elapsed 
before he secretlj came to the place where I was working ; 
and when he had seen all, he became to some extent aware 
of the malignity with which those who had received no 
cause for doing so were persecuting me. When the time 
came, moreover, all was found to he completed and in its due 
place, at the moment required, to the perfect satisfaction of 
Duke Alessandro, as well as of the whole city ; while the 
works of those who had been more earnestly busied with 
my affairs than with their own, had in several instances to 
be put up in an unfinished state. The festivals being con- 
cluded, I received from the Duke, in addition to the four 
hundred crowns due to me for mj works, three hundred 
more, which were taken from those who had failed to deliver 
their performances completed at the time agreed for. With 
the help of my savings and these sums, I then married one 
of my sisters ; and a short time afterwards I was enabled to 
make another of them a nun in the Convent of the Murate 
at Arezzo, giving to that convent, in addition to the dowry 
or alms, a picture of the Annunciation by my hand, with a 
Tabernacle of the Sacrament therein ; this was placed in 
the Choir where the services are performed.* 

The Company of the Corpus Domini having then given 
me a commission for the picture of the High Altar in San 
Domenico, I painted a Deposition from the Cross therein ; 
and shortly afterwards I commenced for the Company of 
San llocco, the Altar-piece of their Church in Elorence.f 

* The Monastery of Santa Chiara, called delle Murate, has long been 
suppressed, and the fate of this work is not known. 

+ Vasari does not mean that dhe Church of the Company was in 
Florence ; it was at Arezzo, but that he executed the Altar-piece in the 
first-mentioned city. For details relating to the works here in question, 
see the admirable letter of our Giorgio to Baccio Rontini {Lettera xvi., 
/oc. cih) See also Leitere xiiL and xv. The first addressed to Francesco 
Ruceilai, the second to Niccolh Serijuich. 
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And now, wliile I was seeking to obtain renown, riches, and 
noiiour, beneaih the protection of Duke Alessandro, the 
poor Prince w^as cruelly assassinated, and every hope of for- 
tune which I had promised to myself by means of his favour 
was thus taken from me. Wherefore, having thus in a few 
years lost Pope Clement, Ippolito, and Alessandro^ I resolved, 
by the advice of Messer Ottaviano, to follow no longer the 
fortune of Courts, but to think of Art alone, although it 
would have been easy for me to have fixed myself with the 
new Duke, Signor Cosimo de’ Medici. Proceeding, therefore, 
with the before-mentioned Altar-piece and Facade for San 
Roccoat Arezzo, with the frame thereof, I began to take 
order for repairing to Rome, when, by means of Messer Gio- 
vanni Pollastra,* I was invited (as it pleased God, to whom 
I have ever commended myself, and whose goodness I ^ac- 
knowledge, and ever have acknowledged) to Camaldoli, of 
which Congregation Messer Giovanni was the chief ; the 
fathers of that Hermitage desiring me to examine the works 
which they were about to have executed in their Church. 

Here the Alpine solitude and profound stillness of the 
place delighted me greatly ; and although I perceived that at 
the first those venerable fathers, seeing me to be so young, 
began to doubt of the matter ; yet, taking courage, I dis- 
coursed to them in such a manner that they resolved to 
accept my services, and permitted me to execute the pictures 
in oil and fresco, which they had determined to have painted 
in their Church. ISfow the fathers desired that the picture 
of the High Altar should be painted before any other part 
of the work, but I proved to them by good reasons that it 
was better first to complete one of those for the minor altars 
in the middle aisle, when, if this pleased them, I could 
proceed with the rest. I refused, moreover, to make any 
fixed agreement as to the price at that time, considering 
that if my work pleased the monks they might pay me what 
they found right, but if it did not satisfy their expectations 
I was ready to keep the picture for myself ; and they, finding 
these conditions upright and favourable to themselves, were 
content to have the work commenced at once. 

The subject they chose was Our Lady holding the Infant 
Christ in her arms, with San Giovanni Battista and San 

To whom our author addressed a most pleasii.g letter on the si hied 
of his abode at the Camaldoli. See LettefO. loc. cit. 
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Jeronimo, both of whom had been hermits. Hiring in th® 
woods and deserts. I then descended to their Abbey of 
Camaldoli, where I quickly prepared a design, which being 
found to please the fathers, I then began the picture. This 
was completed, and fixed in its place at the end of two 
months, to the great satisfaction of those hei-mits (as they 
gave me to understand) as well as my own : and during 
those two months I furthermore discovered how much more 
favourable to study is a calm repose and agreeable solitude, 
than the tumult of cities and courts ; I perceived, likewise, 
that my error had been great when I had before placed my 
hopes in men, and made my pleasure of the levities and 
follies of the world. That picture being finished, as has 
been said above, I at once received the commission for the 
i-emainder of the chapels in the aisle, the Stories and other 
paintings in fresco that is to say, which were to be executed 
in the upper and lower parts of the same, all which I was to 
execute in the succeeding summer, since it would be scarcely 
possible to work in fresco amidst those mountains during the 
winter season.^ 

Having then returned to Arezzo, I finished the picture of 
San Rocco, depicting Our Lady with six^ Saints, and a figure 
of the Almighty Father therein : the latter having certain 
arrows in his hand, to signify the pestilence which he is in 
the act of launching on the city ; while San Rocco and other 
Saints are interceding for the people. On the wall are 
numerous figures in fresco, and these, as well as the Altar- 
piece itself, are — as they are. 

I was then sent for by Fra Eastiano Graziani, a Monk of 
St. Agostino, at Monte Sansovino, who invited me into the 
Val di Caprese, and gave me a large picture in oil to paint 
for the High Altar of the Church of Sant’ Agostino in the 
above-named Monte. t Having made our agreement for the 
same, I then repaired to Florence for the purpose of visiting 
Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici ; and remaining there some few 
days, I had no small difficulty to avoid the temptation ot 

* Manj of our author’s works still remain there ; one at the 
Altar namely, two beside the same, one in the Infirmary, three m the 
Chapter House, and two in the choir above the church. 

f One of the best of Vasari’s works r it is an Assumption, and wa« 
pmnted after the many months of study m Lome to which he alUdea imnie- 
diately below. 
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once more attaching myself to the service of Courts, which 
I had determined not to do. By many good reasons, however, 
I did finally come off conqueror, and resolved that, before 
doing anything else, I would repair by all means to Rome, yet 
1 did not succeed entirely in my purpose, seeing that my de* 
parture was delayed until I had made a copy for Messer Otta- 
viano, of the picture representing Rope Beo, Giulio Cardinal 
de' Medici, and the Cardinal de’ Rossi, which Raffaello da 
IJrbino had formerly painted, the Duke desiiing to reclaim 
the original, wBicli had remained until that time in the 
possession of Messer Ottaviano : the copy here in question 
is now in the house of that ISToble’s heirs. For himself, 
when I left him for Rome, he gave me a letter of exchange 
for five hundred crownis on Giovambattista Puccini (who 
was to pay me that sum at sight), saying as he gave it me : 
“ Use this for the better promotion of thy studies, and ii 
ever thy leisure shall serve thee, thou shalt return it to me 
either in works or money, at thy ow^n pleasure.” 

Arriving in Rome in the month of February, 1538, 1 
remained there till the end of June, devoting myself to 
designing, in company with my young scholar, Giovam- 
battista Cungi of the Borgo,^ all such antiquities or other 
works as I had not secured during the previous visits naade 
to Rome, more particularly such things as were in the 
grottoes beneath the earth. Nor did I now omit any pro- 
duction of sculpture or architecture, hut drew’^ and 
measured them all ; insomuch that I may truly afiirm the 
designs made by me at that time to have been no less than 
three hundred, all wdiicli afforded me both advantage and 
pleasure, when looking over them in after years, and re- 
freshing my memory as to the works of art in Rome. Nor 
did the profit which I had obtained from all these labours 
and studies fail to be perceived on my return to Tuscany, by 
the picture which I then painted at Monte Sansovino, and in 
which I delineated an Assumption of Our Lady, with a 
somew’hat better manner: beneath are the Apostles, standing 
around the tomb, wdth SS. Agostino and Romualdo. 

I subsequently went to the Camaldoli, as I had promised 
those Eremite Fathers to do; when I painted the Birth of 
Christ on the vaulting of the middle aisle, representing the 
splendour of Our Saviour incarnate as supplying the sole 
* Mentioned in the Life of Cristnfano Gherardi. See vol. iv. 

VOL. V. Ei }L 
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£ight to tlie picture, of wMeii the time was the night 
Around the Divine Child are the Shepherds in adoration 
I furthermore endeavoured to imitate the rajs of the rising 
sun, bj means of the colours, and portrayed every object 
in those works from the life, and with the light that made 
them approach as nearly as possible to the reality. Then, as 
the light within the cabin could not illumine the roof and 
exterior, I caused the upi)er and surrounding portions of the 
picture to receive light from the splendour of the angels who 
are hovering in the air, and singing the Gloria in e^celsis 
Deo. The Shepherds also produced light in certain parts 
by the sheaves of lighted straw which they carried about 
i n their hands ; in other parts, the moon, the stars, and the 
Angels appearing to the Shepherds, supply the light. 

As to the building, I formed it of certain antiquities after 
ir.y own fancy, with broken Statues and other things of 
similar character. At a word, I conducted the whole to the 
best of my knowledge and ability, and although I could not 
by hand and pencil attain to such a performance as I fain 
would have produced, the picture has nevertheless pleased 
many; wherefore, Messer Fausto Sabeo, a very learned man, 
who was then keeper of the Pope’s Library, made several 
Latin verses in honour of the same, as after him did many 
others ; but moved, perhaps, more by great kindness than by 
the merit of the work. However this may be, if there be 
any thing good in the picture, that good was the gift of God. 
On the completion thereof, the Fathers determined that the 
paintings which were to be executed on the fa9ade should 
be entrusted to my care, when I depicted a view of the 
Hermitage itself over the door, with a figure of San Pomu- 
aldo and that of a Doge of Yenice, who was a holy man, 
on one side ;* and a Yision seen by the above-named Saint in 
the place where he afterwards made his Hermitage, on the 
other. There were besides certain phantasies, grottesche, and 
other things, as may be seen there. This being done, the 
Fathers commanded me to repair thither in the following 
summer, with commission to paint the picture for the High 
Altar. 

Meanwhile, the above-mentioned Don Miniato Pitti, whc 
was then visitor to the Congregation of Monte Oliveto, 

** Perhaps/ remarks Bottari, our author here alludes to San Pietrc 
Oi-seo 0-*’ 
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having seen the picture at Monte Sansovino, and the works 
at Camaldolij declared to the Fiorcaitine Don Filippo Ser- 
ragli. Abbot of San Michele-in-Dosco, whom he met at 
Bologna, that as the Refectory of that distinguished Monas- 
tery was to be painted, it was his opinion that the work 
should be given to myself and no other. Wherefore, being 
summoned to Bologna, I undertook the execution of the 
same, although it was a matter of no small importance ; but 
first I determined to examine all the most renowned paint- 
ings in that city, whether by the Bolognese or other artists. 

The pictures at the upper end of this Refectory were 
divided into three compartments ; in the first was to be 
represented Abraham preparing food for the Angels in the 
valley of Mamre; in the second, Christ in the house of Mary 
and Martha, declaring to the latter that Mary hath chosen 
the better part ; and in the third, San Gregory at table with 
twelve poor men, among whom he perceives the Saviour Christ 
himself.* Thereupon, setting hand to the work, I represented 
in the last St. Gregory at table in a Monastery, served by 
the White Monks of his order, that being the wish of those 
Fathers. The Holy Pontiff, San Gregorio, presents the por- 
trait of Pope Clement VII.; and among those of many am- 
bassadors, princes, and other high personages who are 
standing around and beholding him, is the portrait of the 
Duke Alessandro de’ Medici, which I placed there in 
memory of the benefits and favours received by me at his 
hand, and in consideration of the family to which he be- 
longed ; there are also the portraits of many others of my 
friends. Among those who serve the poor at table, moreover, 
I depicted certain Monks of that Monastery who 'were mine 
intimates, with certain foreigners, of whose services I availed 
myself there. The Almoner and the Cellarer were of the 
number ; and I likewise portrayed the Abbot Serraglio, the 
General Don Cipriano of Verona, and Bentivoglio. The 
vestments of the Pontiif were copied from the real textures, 
velvets, damasks, and cloths of gold and silver, with silks, 
and such like ; the service of plate for the table, the vases, 
with the decorations of animals and other olyects of similar 
kind, I :jaused to be executed by Cristofano dal Borgo, as 1 
have said in his Life. 

* The ftrst of these pictures is in Milan, the other two are in Bologna ; 
they are accounted among Vasari’s liest works, — Ed. Flor.y 1S32-8. 

I- I. 2 
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In the $econd picture I endeavoured to produce variety j 
whether as regarded the heads, the draperies, the buildings, 
or other parts ; but more especially did I seek to express the 
affection with which our Saviour Christ instructed Mary, 
and the prompt devotion of Martha in arranging her feast 
and' attending her guest, while she complains of being left 
by her sister to all the weight of those ministrations : to say 
nothing of the feelings evinced by the Apostles, or of many 
other things, which I laboured to set forth in that picture as 
was befitting. As to the third Story, I depicted the three 
Angels (I do not myself know how it occurred to me), in 
the midst of a celestial light -which seems to emanate from 
themselves, while the rays of the Sun fall brightly on a 
cloud -w^hich surrounds them. The old Abraham is paying 
his adorations to one, although he sees three ; while Sarah 
stands laughing and marvelling bow that which has been 
promised to her shall come to pass ; Hagar, meanwhile, is 
departing from the bouse bearing Tsbmael in her arms. The 
light from the Angels illumines the servants who are pre- 
paring the meal ; and some of these, unable to endure the 
splendour of the rays, place their hands before their eyes, 
seeking to cover them from the too great brightness ; this 
variety, seeing that the deep shadow and the strong light 
give force to a picture, caused the one now in question to 
show more relief than did the other two ; the effect of each 
was indeed quite unbke that of the other two. But very 
different would ab have been, could I but have found power 
fully to express my thoughts, seeing that both then and after- 
wards, I was constantly seeking, with new inventions and 
phantasies, to accomplish the difficult and laborious in Art. 

This work, then, whatever it may be, was completed in 
the space of eight months, with a Frieze ornamented in 
fresco,* architectural embellishments, carved seats, tables, 
and every other ornament or requisite for the whole work 
and for the use of the Eefectory ; and for the price of the 
wffiole I contented myself with two hundred crowns, as being 
one who aspired to glory rather than to gain ; for which 


* The Frieze is still in the Refectory ; the two pictures of Christ in the 
house of Mary and Martha, and St. Gregory at Table, are in the Gallery 
of Bologna ; the latter bears the following inscription Aretim 

facem, cdxl. 
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cadse my friend, Messer Andrea Alciati, caused the follow- 
ing words to be written beneath the picture : — 

Octonis mensibus opus ah Arretino Georgia Piciunif non tarn prcech^ 
qnam amicorum obsequio^ et honoris volo, anno 1539, Fhilippus Scrrabus 
pon. curavit. 

At the same time I painted two small pictures, one of a 
Dead Christ, and the other of the Hesurrection, which were 
placed by the Abbot, Don Miniato Pitti, in the Church oi 
iSanta Maria di Barbiano, which is outside of San Gimignano 
in the Val d’Elsa. These works completed, I returned 
instantly to Florence, seeing that the Trevisan, Maestro 
Biagio, and other Bolognese masters, believing that I pro- 
posed to settle in Bologna, and might, in that case, take their- 
wmrks out of their hands, had begun to disquiet me from 
the first, and did not cease to do so ; but they injured them- 
selves thereby more than they did me, who could not but 
laugh at certain of their furies, and at the modes of therr 
proceeding in my regard. 

Having arrived in Florence, I copied the Portrait of Car- 
dinal Ippolito, a large half-length figure, with some other 
pictures for Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici, and with these 1 
occupied my time during the insupportable heats of that 
summer ; but having finished the same I returned to the quiet 
and freshness of Camaldoli, there to paint that picture of 
the High Altar before aUuded to. The subject of the work 
is Christ deposed from the Cross, and all the study and 
labour at my command did I bestow thereon. But as it 
appeared to me, that by time and effort 1 was making a 
' certain progress, and the first sketch which I had prepared 
for it no longer satisfied me, I gave it a new ground and 
recommenced it, making it as we now see. 

Detained in the place by the charms of that solitude, I 
lingered there for some time after the completion of the 
above, and then painted for Messer Ottaviano, a youthful 
San Giovanni, the figure nude, and represented amidst rocks 
and mountains, which I copied from the district around me. 
Hor had I well put an end to this picture before Messer 
Bindo Altoviti, arriving at Camaldoli, and by my good for- 
tune being pleased with the works executed there, resolved 

* Biagio Pupioi, called also Maestro Biag'o della Lame. He is meii- 
lioned in the Lives ct Burtolonieo Bagnacavallo aatl oi Beavenuto G-arofolo. 
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that I should paint a picture for his Church in Tlorenoa, 
Sant^ Apostolo namely. Messer Bindo had repaired to 
Camaldoli for the purpose of procuring a large quantity of 
hr-trees, required in the fabric of San Pietro, and which 
were supplied by the Celia di Sant’ Alberigo, a place be- 
longing to those fathers, whence they were conveyed to 
Rome by the Tiber ; but before his departure I received 
from him the commission for that picture. 

Having then completed the fa 9 ade of the Chapel at 
Camaldoli, which I painted in fresco, and where I made 
experiments on the union of oils with that manner — suc- 
ceeding very nearly to my satisfaction — I departed from the 
Hermitage and went to Florence, where I executed the 
picture in question. But I had not before painted a work 
of the kind in that city, and desired to give a specimen oi 
what I could do, the rather as I had many rivals, and was 
infinitely desirous of reputation. I therefore disposed my- 
self to put forward my best efforts; and, to obtain freedom 
of mind for my work, I first married my third sister ; I also 
bought a house, wdiich was in course of construction at 
Arezzo, with the site for laying out beautiful gardens in the 
suburb of San Vito, one of the best positions for purity of 
the air to he found in that city. 

In October of the year 1540, then, I began Messer Bindo’s 
picture ; the subject selected being a Conception of the 
Virgin, because such was the designation of the Chapel for 
which it was intended. But the due treatment of that 
subject appeared to me to present certain difficulties ; where- 
fore Messer Bindo and I, taking counsel of such among our 
common friends as were men of letters, determined finally 
to arrange it as follows. 

The Tree of the Original Sin was represented in the 
centre of the painting, and at the roots thereof were placed 
nude figures of Adam and Eve bound, as being the first 
transgressors of God’s commands. To the principal branches 
were then also bound Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, , Aaron, 
Joshua, David, and the rest of the kings, lawgivers, &c., 
according to their seniority, all fastened by both arms, except- 
ing only Samuel and San Giovanni Battista, who are bound 
by one arm only, to intimate that they were sanctified before 
their birth. At the trunk of the Tree, and with the lower 
part twining about it, is the Old Serpent but tlie upper part 
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of tke form lias the shape of Man, and the hands are con- 
iined behind the back ; on his head is one foot of the 
glorious Yirgin, which is trampling down the horns of the 
demon, while the other foot is fixed on a Moon. Our Lady 
is clothed with the Sun and crowned with twelve stars, being 
sustained in the air, within a splendour of numerous angels, 
nude, and illuminated by the rays which proceed from the 
Madonna herself. These same rays, moreover, passing 
amidst the foliage of the Tree, give light to the figures bound 
to the branches ; nay, they seem to be gradually loosening 
their bonds, by the power and grace which they derive from 
her out of whom they proceed. In Heaven meanwhile, that 
is at the highest point of the picture, are two Children bear- 
ing a scroll, on which are the following words : — 

Quos Eucb culpa damnavit, Clarice gratia solvit. 

To no work, so far as I can remember, had I then given 
more study, or devoted myself with more love and care 
thereto, than I had done to this ; but nevertheless, if per- 
chance I may have contented others, I did not satisfy myself, 
although I alone know what time, what consideration, and 
what labour I spent thereon, the care expended on the nude 
figures for example, and that given to the heads, or rather, 
at a word, to every part of the work.^ Messer Eindo presented 
me for the same, with a stim of three hundred crowns; and 
in the year following he showed me infinite kindness, at his 
own house at Home, treating me with so much courtesy, that 
I shall be ever grateful to his memory. I then also made 
for Messer Bindo a small picture or copy, almost in the 
manner of a miniature, from the work here in question. f 

Now about the period when, having completed the picture 
of Sant’ Apostolo, I had seen it put up in the Church, I 
painted a Venus for Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici, with a 
Leda, which 1 took from the Cartoons of Michelagnolo. 
In a large picture, moreover, I executed a San Girolamo in 
penitence, making the figure of the Saint the size of life; he 
is in contemplation on the death of Christ, whom he has 

* Still in the church, and tolerably well preserved, but the picture has 
been somewhat injured by a common-place painter, who has added drapery 
to the figure of Adam. 

f This copy is now in the smaller room of the Tuscan School, in :ii« 
Gallery of the Uffizj. 
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before him on a Cross, and is striking liis breast, while h€ 
drives far from him those mundane thoughts which did not 
cease to assail him, even in the most remote deserts, as he 
most fully tells us in his own writings. To express this 
condition ot things intelligibly, I depicted Venus, with Cupid 
in her arms, and leading a laughing Love by the hand; she is 
flying from the place made sacred by that devotion, and has 
suffered the quiver and arrows of her son to fall to the earth. 
The arrows which Cupid has shot at the Saint turn broken 
towards himself, while others, caught as they are falling, are 
brought back to Venus by her Doves.^ 

These pictures were, without doubt, accomplished to the 
best of mine ability, and at the time they may perchance 
have pleased me, yet I do not know that they would do so 
at my present age. But as art is difficult in itself, we must 
be content to accept from each that whereof he is capable. 
This, however, I may say, and can affirm it with truth, that 
all my pictures, inventions, and designs, of whatever sort, 
have always been executed, I do not say with very great 
promptitude only, but with more than ordinary facility, and 
without laboured effort.f A proof of this will be found, as 
I have related elsewhere, in the large picture, painted by 
me in six days only, at San Giovanni in Florence, in the year 
1542, for the baptism of the Signore Don Francesco Medici, 
now Prince of Florence and Siena. 

After the completion of these works, I would fain have 
gone to Pome, in compliance with the wishes of Messer 
Bindo Altoviti, but I could not bring my purpose to bear, 
having been instantly pressed by the Aretine Poet, Messer 
Pietro, then in much renown and my intimate friend, to 

* Now in the Royal Grallery of the Pitti. 

•f For this rapidity of execution, which doubtless did -wrong to hia 
talents, Vasari has been reproached rather than extolled by latir times, 
and -with justice, up to a certain point, since it is certain that we do , not 
now ask how long a time the master gave to his work, but how that work 
■was accomplished. We are nevertheless to remember that if our admirable 
author prided himself in the promptitude of his execution, that came 
from the uprightness of character, which, causing him 'most justly to 
revolt from the unprincipled conduct of certain among his contemporaries 
who unreasonably deferred, or, on too many occasions, even neglected alto- 
gether, to fulfil engagements for which they had received payment, may 
have caused him, in the pride of rectituile, ard the recollection of his own 
fidelity to his engagements, somewhat to cver-estimate the quality q 
question. 
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visit V'enice, where he greatly desired to see me- I was, 
therefore, compelled to repair thither, but did so all the 
more willingly, as I wished to see the works of Titian and 
other masters, which that journey enabled me to do. I also 
then saw the works of Correggio in Modena and at Parma, 
with those of Giulio Pomano at Mantua, and the Antiquities 
of Verona, which I visited on my way to Venice. Finally, 
having arrived there, I presented two pictures, which I had 
painted from the Cartoons of Michelagnolo, to Don Diego 
di Mendoza, who sent me two hundred crowns of gold. 

I had not been any long time in Venice before I prepared, 
at the request of Messer Pietro, the decorations for a festival, 
which the Signori of the Calza* were then about to give, 
and for the execution of which I had in my company Battista 
Cungi and Cristofano Gherardi of Borgo San Sepolcro,t with 
the Aretine Bastiano Flori ; all able and practised artists, 
of whom I have spoken sufficiently in other places. I alsc 
painted nine pictures in the Palace of Messer Giovanni 
Cornaro, near San Benedetto ; those namely which are in the 
wainscot work of a certain apartment in that building. These 
and other works of no small importance being completed, 
I took my leave of Venice on the 16th of August, 1542, 
although overwhelmed with commissions, which had come 
unsought to my hands, and returned to Tuscany. 

Here the first thing I did was to paint a picture represent- 
ing all the Arts connected with, or which depend on, that of 
Design, in the ceiling of a room which had been constructed 
by my order in the above-named house of mine. In the 
centre is a figure of Fame ; she is seated on the Globe of 
the world, and is sounding a golden trumpet, while she 
casts from her one of fire, which signifies Calumny. Around 
her figure it is that all the Arts, each holding his appropriate 
instruments in the hand, are arranged ; but as I had not 
time to complete the entire work, I left eight oval compart- 
ments vacant, proposing to execute therein the portraits 

* A Society instituted at Venice, in the commencement of the fifteenth 
century, by men of rank, who kept the peopxe in good humour by theit 
various festivals, while they also assisted and encouraged many young and 
able artists. For their ensign, the Colza y whence they took their name. 
Bee Martiuelli, Del Costume Ve/iezianOy p. 1*27. 

J In whose Life, winch may be considered as the complement to that oi 
Vasari, other works of our author are enumerated. See vol. iv. of the pre- 
sent work. 
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from the life, of men most eminent for distinction in onr 
arts. At the same time I painted a Birth of Christ in 
fresco, the figures life-size, for the Nuns of Santa Marghe- 
rita, in a Chapel of their garden situate in Arezzo ; and 
when I had thus expended the remainder of the summer 
and a part of the autumn in mj native place, I departed for 
Rome. Most kindly received in that city by Messer Bindo 
Altoviti, and greatly favoured by him, I painted a picture in 
oil, representing the Deposition from the Cross, in figures 
the size of life, the Saviour being laid on the ground at the 
feet of the Virgin mother ; while in the air is Phoebus veil- 
ing the face of the Sun, and Diana that of the Moon. In 
the Landscape thus obscured are seen Mountains rent by 
the earthquake which took place at the Crucifixion of our 
Lord ; the dead bodies of Saints in different attitudes being 
seen to proceed from their tombs,* some in one manner and 
some in another. 

When this picture was finished, it had the good fortune 
not to displease the greatest sculptor, painter, and architect 
that ever lived in our times, or perhaps in those preceding 
them ; and by his intervention, I was made known to the 
most illustrious Cardinal Farnese, to whom the work was 
shown by Griovio and Messer Bindo. For that Prelate, then, 
I was consequently commissioned to execute a picture, eight 
braccia high and &ur wide, which represented, according to 
his own fancy, the figure of Justice with the twelve Tables 
and a Sceptre, on the point of which is a Sto^k.f The head 
of Justice bears a helmet of iron and gold, with three 
plumes of three different* colours, the symbol of upright 
judgment. The upper part of the figure is undraped ; at 
her waist she has the seven Vices, which are her enemies, 
hound to her girdle by chains of gold ; these are Corruption, 
Ignorance, Cruelty, Fear, Treachery, Falsehood, and Calumny; 
on whose shoulders is raised the figure of Truth, wholly 
nude, and presented to Justice by Time, with a gift of two 
Doves, as emblematic of Innocence. Justice, meanwhile, is 
placing a crown of Oak-leaves on the head of Truth, as the 
symbol of strength of mind. All these things I expressed 
with the utmost care and to the best of my ability. 

* Now in the Pamphili Gallery. — £Jd. Flor., 1846-51. 

•f* This work remained in the Farnese Palace imtii the year 17^0, when 
t was taken to jSaplLS. 
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At this time I paid mucK attention to the counsels cf 
Michelagnolo, whose advice I took in respect of all my 
works, he, in his goodness, giving me numerous proofs of 
atfection ; and among other marks of kindness he advised 
me, after having seen some of my designs, to set myself 
anew, and with a better manner, to the study of Architecture, 
which I should very probably never have done, had not that 
most excellent man said what he did to me, but this 
modesty commands me to refrain from repeating. 

At the Feast of San Piero in that year, the heat at Rome 
'was insupportable ; and having spent in the city the whole 
"^^unter of 1343, I then returned to Florence, where, in the 
house of Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici, which I might even 
call my own, I painted for his gossip, the Lucchese Messer 
Biagio Mei, a picture of which the thought was that repre- 
sented in the one executed for Messer Bindo, and placed in 
the church of Sant’ Apostolo ; but the work, excepting only 
the composition, was varied in every particular : being 
finished, it was placed in the chapel of Messer Bigio, which 
is in the church of San Piero Cigoli in Lucca. In a second 
picture of similar size, seven braccia high and four wide 
that is to say, I depicted Our Lady with SS. Jeronimo, Luca, 
Cecilia, Marta, Agostino, and Guido the Hermit ; this was 
put up in the Cathedral of Pisa, where there are many 
others by the hands of eminent artists. 

I had no sooner completed the above than the Superin- 
tendent of works to that Cathedral commissioned me to 
paint another, in which, as there was also to be the Madonna, 
I sought variety by placing the Dead Christ in the lap of 
the Virgin at the foot of the cross, while the Thieves 
remain on their crosses above them ; the Maries, Kicodemus, 
and the Saints to whom the chapel for which the picture 
was destined is dedicated, stand around the group ; all which 
varied the composition and added grace to the story. 

Returning to Rome in 1544, I made numerous pictures 
for different friends, of which it is not needful to make any 
record ; hut I may name one which I painted for Messer 
Bindo Altoviti, who had again xeceived me into his own 
house ; this was a Venus, which I executed from the design 
of Michelagnolo. For the Florentine merchant, Galeotto da 
Girone, I painted a Deposition from the Cross in oil, and 
this was placed in the chapel of Girone, which is in the 
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church of Saut’ Agostino in Rome.* But to the end that 1 
might execute this picture, with others which Tiberius 
Crispus, the Castellan of Sant’ Angelo, had commissioned 
me to paint, with the greater convenience, I had gone into 
the Trastevere, to the Palace beneath Sant’ Onofrio, formerly 
commenced by the Bishop Adimari, and finished by Salviati 
the Second,! when, finding myself exhausted, and becoming 
ill, in consequence of the many fatigues to which I had sub- 
jected myself, I was compelled to return to Florence. There 
I painted some other pictures, and among them one which 
afterwards became the property of Luca Martini, wherein 
there were the Portraits of Dante, Petrarch, Gruido Caval- 
canti, Boccaccio, Cino da Pistoja, and Guittone d' Arezzo ; 
the likenesses being accurately copied from older portraits. 
There were subsequently many copies of these heads made 
from this work. 

In that same year of 1544, I was invited to Naples by 
Don Giammatteo of Antwerp, General of the Monks of 
Monte Oliveto, to the end that I might paint the Refectory 
of a Monastery of theirs, built by the King Alfonso 1. 
But when I arrived in Naples and saw the Refectory, I was 
on the point of declining to undertake the work : the archi- 
tecture of that Monastery being ancient, and the low ceilings, 
with their pointed arches, being almost wholly deprived of 
light, I feared there would be but little honour to be gained 
thereby. Persuaded, nevertheless, by Don Miniato Pitti and 
Don Ippolito da Milano, my intimate friends, I- did finally 
agree to accept the commission ; but seeing that no good 
could be effected in that place without a vast amount of 
ornaments 'which might dazzle the eyes of those who should 
examine the work, by the multiplicity and variety of the 
figures, I resolved to have all the ceiling of the Refectoi'y 
worked in stucco ; thus doing away, by rich compartments in 
the modern manner, with all that old-fashioned appearance 
and that heaviness of the arches. And here I was much 
aided by the tufa with which those 'walls and that ceiling 
were constructed, for this can be cut as one would cut wood, 
or rather bricks not perfectly baked, so that I found it 
possible to hollow out concavities of various forms at my 
pleasure, squares, ovals, or octangles ; whereunto I could 

The picture is no longer in the church, 
f Ca dimil Salviati the younger. 
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also add such projections as I desired, simply by affixing 
pieces of the same tufa, attached and well secured with the 
aid of nails and clamps. I thus brought the ceiling to some- 
what fairer proportions by means of those stuccoes, which 
were the first modern works of the kind executed in Naples.* 

On the walls and at the ends of the Refectory I painted 
six pictures in oil, each seven braccia high, three at each 
end that is to say. In three of these pictures, those over 
the entrance namely, are Stories representing the Fall of 
Manna, with Moses and Aaron, who are gathering it up ; 
and here I took much pains to give variety to the attitudes 
and vestments of men, women, and children, expressing also 
the feelings with which they collected that manna, and their 
gratitude to God for the same. At the upper end of the 
Refectory is Our Saviour Christ at table in the house of 
Simon, Mary Magdalen is bathing his feet with her tears, 
and wiping them with her hair ; her attitude, and the ex- 
pression of her countenance, showing her repentance of the 
sins she has committed-f 

This Story is divided into three compartments ; in the 
centre is the supper, and to the right a buttery, with its 
credenza or beaufet, covered with vases in varied and fan- 
ciful forms ; to the left is the Seneschal superintending the 
bringing forward and placing of the dishes. The ceiling 
was also divided into three parts, in one of which the 
subject treated of is Faith, in the second it is Religion, and 
in the tjiird, Eternity ; each of these figures, representing 
those ideas, is in the centre of its compartment ; and around 
them are eight Virtues, intimating to the Monks, who eat in 
that Refectory, the qualities required for the perfection of 
their lives. The remaining spaces of the ceiling I enriched 
with grottesche divided into forty-eight compartments, and 
serving as a sort of framework or bordering to the forty- 
eight Celestial Signs. In six divisions, beneath the windows 
of the place, moreover, which last I enlarged and decorated, 
I painted six Parables of Christ, the subjects whereof are 
appropriate to that place. And to all these pictures the 
richly executed carving of the seats is made to correspond. 

* Della Valle tells us that this passage is said to have greatly displeased 
the Neapolitans, who, as the Padre affirms, have taken considerable pains ts 
prove the assertion inaccurate. 

f These pictufes are now at Naples (in the Muaec Borhoiuco,^ 
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This being finished I painted a picture, eight braccia high, 
for the High Altar of the Church ; the subject. Our Lady 
presenting the Infant Christ to Simeon in the temple;* a 
work of which the invention and arrangement were new. 
And here it may be allowable to remark the somewhat extra- 
ordinary fact, that there had been no masters since G-iotto, 
who in that great and noble city had accomplished works in 
painting of any importance ; although it is also true that 
productions from the hand of Perugino and itaffaello da 
U rhino had been transported thither. Wherefore I now 
laboured to the very utmost of my power, in the hope of 
producing something that might arouse the genius of men 
in that country, and incite them to attempt works of high 
and honourable character. Subsequently then, whether from 
this cause or from others, from that time to this there have 
been many beautiful productions completed in those lands, 
whether in stucco-work or painting. 

In addition to the pictures above-mentioned, I painted 
frescoes on the ceiling of the Strangers’ Lodgings in the 
same Monastery; Christ bearing his Cross namely, with 
numerous Saints, who, in imitation of their Lord, are also 
bearing their crosses on their shoulders ; the figures are of 
the size of life : and in this work I desired to intimate that 
be who would truly follow Christ must learn to bear the 
adversities of the world, and that with enduring patience. 
For the General of the Order I painted a large picture of 
Christ walking on the waves and extending his hand to 
Peter, who, having gone to meet him, is in fear of drowning; 
and in another picture, painted for the Abbot Capeccio, 1 
delineated the Resurrection. 

These works completed, the Signor Don Pietro di Toledo, 
Ticeroy of Naples, commissioned me to paint in fresco a 
Chapel, which he had in his Garden at Pozzuolo, adding 
other ornaments in very delicate stucco-work. Directions 
l:ad been given by the same noble for the construction of 
two great Loggie, but that design did not take effect for the 
following cause : between the Yiceroy and the Monks there 
l ad arisen a dispute, and the civil magistrate, with his fol- 
lowers, had come to the Monastery to apprehend the Abbol 
and some of his Monks, who had quarrelled for precedence 
with the Black Friars, when the two bodies had met in a 
* The Presentation is also in the Borbonico. 
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procession. But th3 Monks, aided by some fifteen or six 
teen young men, who were helping me in my stucco- workSj 
having made resistance, certain of the Sbirri were wounded, 
this compelled my assistants to take refuge in the night-time, 
some here, others there, and I was left almost alone. Thus 
I was not only prevented from making the Loggie, but was 
impeded also in the execution of twenty -four stories from 
the Old Testament, and from the Life of San Giovanni 
Battista, which, as I did not choose to leave them in Naples, 
I took with me to finish them in Rome, whence I afterwards 
sent them to their destined place. 

I then spent several months on the stalls and presses of 
walnut-wood, made after my own designs and architecture, 
in the Sacristy of San Giovanni Carbonaro,’*^ a monastery 
of the Eremite Monks, who are Observantines of Saint 
Augustine, and for whom a short time previously I had 
painted a picture of Christ crucified, in a chapel outside of 
their church.f This, to which I had added a rich frame of 
stucco-work, was executed by me at the desire of Seripando, 
the General of their Order, who was afterwards made a 
Cardinal. In the centre of the staircase at the same Monas- 
tery, I likewise depicted San Giovanni in fresco; he is 
looldng at Our Lady, who, standing on the Moon, is clothed 
with the Sun and crowned with twelve stars. 

At Naples, I furthermore painted the Hall of a house 
belonging to the Florentine merchant, Messer Tommaso 
Cambi, who was my friend, adorning the four walls of the 
same with pictures of the Seasons. On a terrace, moreover, 
where I constructed a fountain for Messer Tommaso, I like- 
wise executed paintings of Sleep and Dreams, For the 
Duke of Gravina I painted an Adoration of the Magi, which 
he took with him into his states ; and for Orsanca, the Vice- 
roy’s secretary, I delineated five figures around a crucifix, 
with many other pictures. 

But although well received by the Neapolitan nobles, 
very liberally remunerated, and finding commissions daily 
multiplying on my hands, I nevertheless decided that, as 
my young men had departed, and I had executed a very fair 
sufiiciency of works, during the year that I had passed in 

* There are still fifteen small pictures by Yasari in the Sacristy of Sw:: 
Giovanni a Cathonari, at Naples. 

f Tills also retains its place. 
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Naples, it would be better for me to return to Home ; and 
having’ done so, the first thing I did after mj arrival was to 
paint four immense pictures, in oil and on cloth, for the doors 
of the Organ of the Epispocal Church in Naples, for the 
Signor Rannuccio Farnese, who was then Archbishop of 
that city. On the outer side of these doors were placed five 
Saints, Patrons of Naples ; and on the iinside was the Birth 
of Christ with the Shepherds, and King David singing from 
his Psalter the words, J)ominus diidt ad me. I also finished 
the above-named twenty-four pictures, with some for Messer 
Tommaso Cambi, which were all sent to Naples. 

These works completed, I painted five pictures for Rafiaello 
Acciaiuoli, by whom they were taken into Spain ; these repre- 
sented the Passion of Christ.^ The same year, Cardinal Par- 
nese, desiring to have the Hall of the Chancery, in the Palace 
of San Giorgio, adorned with Paintings, Mon signore Giovio, 
anxious to see the work in my hands, advised me to prepare 
various designs and inventions, which were nevertheless 
not put into execution. Ultimately, however, the Cardinal 
determined on having the Hall painted in fresco, and with 
all the expedition possible, desiring to have it ready for his 
use at a certain fixed time. The Hall is rather more than 
a hundred palms long, fifty wide, and about fifty high. At 
each end it was determined to have one large picture, and on 
one of the side walls two, but on the other, which was broken 
by windows, there could not be stories, and there was con- 
sequently only a repetition of the ornaments forming the 
divisions of the opposite side.'f And here, to avoid repro- 
ducing the basement or socle, which had always been painted 
beneath pictures of this kind, and with the view to attain 
variety of effect, I caused a range of steps, rising at least 
nine palms above the floor, to be constructed in various 
forms, each picture having its separate flight. On these 
steps I placed figures in harmony with the subject repre- 
sented above them, these ascending until they came to the 
platform or level, whence the pictures commenced. 

It would, however, be a long and, perchance, fatiguing story, 
were I to describe all the particulars of these pictures; I will 
therefore only touch on the principal features. The whole 

■* Of these works the present writer can nnci no trace. 

■f The pictures, which have been mentioned in the Life of Gris' ofaFO 
Qhemrdi, are still in existence. 
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©f tke stories are from the Life of Pope Paul III.; and in 
each of them is the Portrait of that Pontiff, taken from the 
life. In the first, wherein are represented the Expeditions, 
so to speak, of the Eoman Court, on the Tiber, are seen 
Embassies from various nations, some sent to beg favours, 
others to offer tribute to the Popes; and here there are 
numerous Portraits from nature. In large niches placed 
over the doors, which are on each side of the Story, are two 
figures of great size, the one representing Eloquence, the 
other Justice ; over the first are two figures of Victory, sus- 
taining a bust of Julius Cassar; and over the second, two 
similar figures hearing that of Alexander the Great. Over 
all are the Arms of the Pope, the supporters of the Es- 
cutcheon being Liberality and open-handed Generosity. 

On the principal faqade is the same Pontiff rewarding 
merit, by the bestowal of marriage portions, knighthoods, 
bishoprics, and cardinals’ hats. Among those who receive 
the same are Sadoleto, Polo, Bembo, Contarino, Giovio, 
Buonarroto, and other men of distinction, all portraits from 
the life : there is also a figure which represents Sovereign 
Favour, and is placed within a large niche; she holds a 
Cornucopia filled with various dignities, all which she pours 
out upon the earth : the figures of Victory above her head 
support the bust of the Emperor Trajan. There is also 
Envy, eating Vipers, and appearing to burst with their venom. 

In the other story is Pope Paul, intent on various works 
of architecture, more especially on that of San Pietro at the 
Vatican; and therefore we have kneeling before His Holiness 
the figures of Painting, Sculpture, and xVrchitecture, who 
are laying before him the plan of that church, and receiving 
his commands for the completion of the work. Here there 
is, moreover, the figure of Resolution, which, opening its 
breast, displays the heart within. Promptitude is likewise 
seen, accompanied by Riches; and in the niche is Abundance 
with Victories, holding a bust of the Emperor Vespasian. 
In a niche above this, and which divides one story from the 
other, is a figure representing the Christian Religion, having 
also two Victories over her head, who bear the bust of Nnma 
Pompilius. The Escutcheon of Arms surmounting this story 
is that of the Cardinal San Giorgio, by whom the Palace 
was built. 

In the Story opposite to that of the Expeditions of the 

VOL. V. M M 
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Court, is the Universal Peace made among all Christians by 
means of the same Pontiff, Paul III., more particularly be- 
t\Yeen the Emperor Charles V. and Francis King of France, 
both portraits. Here Peace is seen to burn the Arms of 
War ; the Temple of Janus is in the act of being closed ; and 
Fury is lying in chains- The large niches which stand on 
each side of the Story are occupied, one by Concord, with 
Victories supporting the bust of the Emperor Titus ; the 
other by Charity with Children, the Victories over her bear- 
ing the head of Augustus: at the summit of all are the 
Ar ms of Charles V., the supporters of which are Victory 
and Joy. 

The whole work is enriched with inscriptions and beauti- 
ful mottoes by Griovio, one more particularly, which records 
the fact of these paintings having been executed in a 
hundred days, as I, being then young, took pains that they 
should be, because I thought only of complying with the 
wishes of the Cardinal who had an especial reason for 
desiring to have them finished at a certain day. But of a 
truth, if I laboured hard in making the cartoons and in 
studying my work, I confess to having committed an error in 
confiding the execution of the same to my young assistants, 
for the sake of having them completed the more rapidly and 
within the time when the Hall was required, since it would 
have been better that I had toiled a hundred months, so only 
I had done all with my own hand. For although I might 
not, even in that case, have accomplished all that I could 
have desired, for the service of the Cardinal and mine own 
honour, yet I should, at least, have had the satisfaction of 
having effected all with my own hand and done my best. 
But this error caused me to resolve that I would never 
undertake works again of which I could not paint the whole 
myself, permitting nothing more than the mere sketch to be 
effected by others after my own designs.* 

The Spaniards, Bizzera and Roviale, who assisted me to 

* After the candour of this admission there seems little justice, and le® 
generosity, in reproaching our good Giorgio with his too disinterested wish 
to oblige the Cardinal, as is so frequently done ; his own evident sense of 
the injury suffered by his reputation was assuredly a sufficient punishment, 
ind his resolve to sin no more should be accepted as an ample amende. It 
may be true that he did not always maintain this resolve, but let him who 
hw^ never broken a resolution throw the first stone. 
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a considerable extent in this Hall, attained great practice 
and facility thereby, as did also the Bolognese Battista 
Bagnacavalio, the Aretine Bastian Flori, Griovan Paolo of the 
Borgo, Fra Salvador Foschi of Arezzo, and many other of 
my disciples. 

Now at this time, and when my day’s work was done, I 
went frequently to see the most illustrious Cardinal Farnese 
at his supper, where there were always present, entertaining 
him with admirable and honourable discourses, II Molza, 
Annibale Caro, Messer Gandolfo, Messer Claudio Tolomei, 
Messer Romolo Amasei, Monsignore Giovio, and many other 
literati and men of distinction, of whom the Court of that 
Prelate is ever full. 

One evening among others, the conversation fell on the 
Museum of Giovio, and of the portraits of illustrious men 
placed there in admirable order and with appropriate in- 
scriptions, when, passing from one thing to another, as is 
done in conversation, Mon signore Giovio said that he always 
had felt, and still did feel, a great wish to add to his Museum 
and to his book of Eulogies,” a Treatise concerning men 
who had distinguished themselves in the Arts of Design ; 
from Cimabue down to our own times. He spoke at some 
length on the subject, giving proof of much knowledge and 
judgment in matters respecting our arts. It is nevertheless 
true, that as he was treating only on generals and did no* 
enter into the matter very closely, he often made some con 
fusion among the artists cited, changing their names, fami • 
lies, birth-places, &c., or attributing the works of one to the 
hand of another, not describing things as they were pre- 
cisely, but rather treating of them in the mass. 

When Giovio had finished his discourse, the Cardinal, 
turning to me, said, “ What think you, Giorgio ; would not 
this be a fine work, a noble labour ?” Admirable, indeed ; 
most illustrious my lord,” replied I, “ provided Giovio be 
assisted by some one belonging to our calling, who can put 
things into their right places, and relate them as they have 
really occurred ; and this I say because, although the dis- 
course he has just concluded is admirable, yet he has often 
made assertions that are not correct, and said one thing for 
another.” ‘‘Could not you, then,” replied the Cardinal, being 
Incited thereunto by Giovio, Caro, Tolomei, and the rest, — 
‘‘could not you supply him with a summary of these matters, 

H M 2 
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and witli notices of all these artists ; their wor&s teing 
arranged in the order of time, whereby you would con- 
fer that benefit also on your arts ?” This, although I 
knew the undertaking to be beyond my strength, I was yet 
willing to attempt, with such power as I possessed, and 
promised to do it according to the best of my ability. 

Thus having sat down to collect my notes and memoranda, 
which I had prepared even from my boyhood, for my own 
recreation, and because of a certain affection which I pre- 
served towards the memory of our artists, every notice 
respecting whom had always been most interesting to me, I 
put together all that seemed to be suited for the purpose, 
and took them to Giovio. Having commended my pains, 
the latter then said, My dear Giorgio, I would have you 
undertake this work yourself, for I see that you know per- 
fectly well how to proceed therein ; whereas I have not 
myself the courage to attempt it, not knowing the various 
particulars 'with which you are acquainted, nor possessing 
that judgment respecting the different manners of the artists 
which you have attained. Thus, even had I the heart to 
undertake this labour, the best I should make of it would be 
a little Treatise after the manner of Pliny. Do you, there- 
fore, what I say, Vasari ; for, by the specimen you give me in 
this narration, I perceive that you will succeed admirably 
well.” 

Finding that I was, nevertheless, but slightly disposed to 
do as he recommended, Giovio caused Caro, Molza, Tolomei, 
and others of my intimate friends, to join their persuasions 
to his own ; wherefore, having finally taken my resolution, 
I set hand to the work, intending to give it to one or 
other of them, when it was finished, to the end that he 
might look it ove"", and having brought the work into good 
order, might get t published under some other name than 
mine own.* 

* In the following jear our author sent a portion of the Lives to Caro 
accordingly, when the latter replying,, in a letter which the reader will find 
in vol. i. of Ms Letter e Famigliari, encourages him to continue, exhorts 
him not to depart in any instance (as he had sometimes done) from the 
general simplicity of his own natural style, and ends hy assuring him that 
he was performing ” a beautiful and useM work.” From this letter, as 
well as ftom internal evidence, to which we cannot here refer more minutely, 
it is maiufest that the Lives of Vasari were written by himself, and not by 
* Silvano Bazzi or others, as some have affirmed. 
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In Ojitober of the year 1546 I left Rome, and repaired to 
Florence, where I painted a Last Supper, for the Nuns of 
the renowned Convent of the Murate, and in the Refectory 
of their house. The commission for this work I received 
from Rope Raul III., who had a sister-in-law there, she who 
had been Countess of Ritigliano namely.* I subsequently 
executed a Marriage of the Virgin Martyr, St. Catherine, 
wiio is accompanied by two other Saints, being commissioned 
to do so by Messer Tommaso Cambi, who designed the 
picture for a sister of his, then Abbess in the Convent of 
Bigallo, outside of Fiorence.t That completed, I painted 
two large pictures in oil, for Monsignore de’ Rozzi of the 
family of the Counts of San Secondo and Bishop of Ravia, 
one a San J eronimo, the other a Rieta ; both of which were 
sent into France. 

In the year 1547, I undertook, at the request of Messer 
Bastiano della Seta, Superintendent to the Cathedral of 
Pisa, to finish a picture which had been commenced in that 
church ; and for my friend, Simon Corsi, I executed a Ma- 
donna, in oil, of very large size. While occupied with these 
works, I had also brought almost to its conclusion my book 
of the Lives of our Artists, nothing more remaining than to 
have it arranged in a good form; when, just at .this time, I 
made the acquaintance of Don G-ian Matteo Faetani of 
Rimini, a monk of Monte Oliveto, and a very learned as 
well as intelligent person, who desired that I should execute 
certain works in the Church and Monastery of Santa Maria 
di Scolca at Rimini, of which he was Abbot. He then, 
having promised to get the work transcribed by one of his 
Monks, who was an excellent penman, and to correct it him- 
self, f I repaired to Rimini, there to execute the picture for 
the Hugh Altar of the above-named church, which is about 
three miles from the city. 

* On the suppression of the Convent, this picture was removed to the 
Altar of the Most Holy Sacrament, in the Church of Santa Croce. 

f After various changes, this picture was sold in the year 1757 to the 
painter, Ignatius Hugford,” observes an Italian commentator ; but the pre 
sent writer has not been able to ascertain its subsequent destiny. 

t ^‘Let the proof here given of Vasari’s freedom from presumption not 
fail to be remarked,” exclaims a compatriot of our author. Observe, too, 
the candour of his confession, that these writings were subjected to the cor- 
rection of others ; but this confession itself is a clear proof that the work 
was his own, and not that of another, with which it is obvious tliat 
would not have taken any such liberty. 
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The subject of this work was an Adoration of the Mag! j 
it comprised a vast number of figures, which in that solitary 
place I was enabled to execute with great pains and study, 
imitating, as well as I could, the varieties existing between 
the followers of each Eang s Court, those of all the three 
being mingled together ; but their complexions, vestments, 
and decorations, render it easy to decide to which King every 
courtier and follower belongs. The central portion of the 
picture is accompanined by two others, one on each side ; 
these contain such parts of the Courts as could not find place 
in the first, with horses, elephants, and giraffes. For the 
different Chapels also I painted separate figures of Prophets, 
Sj^hiis, and Evangelists in the act of writing. In the 
Cu2:)ola or Tribune I painted four large figures, all singing 
the praises of Christ and the Virgin, Orpheus and Homer 
namely, -who have mottoes in Greek ; with Virgil, having the 
motto, Jmn redit et vir^o, &c. ; and Dante, who has the 
following lines : — 

Tu se^ colei, che Humana natura 
Nobilitasti iz, che il suo fattore 
Non si sdegno di fari>i iua fatturaj^ 

There are, besides, many other circumstances and acces- 
sories which need not be mentioned here.f 

Continuing meanwhile to proceed with my book, I painted 
at this same time a large picture in oil for the Church 
of San Francesco in Kimini ; it was intended for the High 
Altar, and represents the Saint receiving the Stigmata from 
Christ at the Mountain of La Vernia, which is given as it 
is in Nature, hut as those rocks are entirely grey and San 
Francesco with his companion are also clothed in grey vest- 
ments, I caused Our Saviour Christ to appear in a splendour 
of Glory, within which are numerous Seraphim also ; the 
work is thus varied ; and the Saint, with other figures, being 
wholly illumined with the light of that glory, while the land- 
scape, lying in shadow, exhibits a variety of changing colours ; 
many persons declared themselves not displeased with the 

* Thou, thou art she who hast enuohled high 
The human nature, so that He who formed 
Hath not disdained through Thee to live as man. 
t One of the fijt-est of our author’s paintings, and still (1846) in good 
preservation ; but the pictures of the Cupola have disappeared ; the in- 
tonaeo had peeled off, according to Piacenza, and the walls were therefore 
whitewashed. 
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mcture, and it was much praised by the Cardinal Capo di 
Ferro, then Legate of the Romagna.^ 

Being then invited from Eimini to Ravenna, as I have 
said elsewhere, I painted a Deposition from the Cross, in the 
new Church of the Abbey of Classi, which belongs to the 
Order of the Camaldolines, and at the same time I executed 
numerous designs, small pictures, and other works of minor 
importance for many of my friends. These ^vere indeed so 
numerous and so varied, that it would be difficult for me to 
remember even a part of them, while it might perchance be 
fatiguing to the reader to hear so many minutise. 

The building of my house in Arezzo had meanwhile been 
completed ; and, returning to my home, I now made the de- 
signs for painting the Hall, three chambers, and the fa9ade, 
principally by way of amusing myself through that summer 
In these designs I depicted among other things, all the places 
wherein I had myself laboured, as if they had in a manner 
brought tribute (by the gains which I had made through 
their means) towards the building of my house. But at that 
time I did not complete more than the ceiling of the Hall 
(the wood work whereof is tolerably rich), adorning the same 
with thirteen large pictures, wherein are represented the 
Celestial Deities, while the nude forms of the four Seasons 
of the year are placed in the angles ; they appear to be 
examining a large picture which occupies the centre, and 
presents a figure of Art trampling Envy beneath her feet, 
while she takes Fortune captive by the hair of her head, 
and strikes both with a staff. These figures are all the size 
of life ; and a thing which then pleased many in this work, 
was the circumstance that, Fortune being in the midst, the 
spectator, in passing around the Hall, sometimes sees Envy 
surmounting Fortune and Art at one part, while at another 
part he sees Art surmounting both Envy and Fortune, as is 
known frequently to happen in real life. 

On the walls around are Abundance, Liberality, Wisdom, 
Prudence, Labour, Honour, and other figures of similar 
character ; and beneath them are stories of the ancient 
masters, Apelles, Zeuxis, Farrhasius, Protogenes, and others, 
with varied compartments and other minutiae, of which, for 
the sake of brevity, I omit further mention. On the ceiling, 

* This work also is well preserved, and bears the master’s name, m* 
scribed with his own hand.— Piace/ijra. 
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in the carved wood- work of one of the chambers, T painted 
a large circular painting of Grod blessing the seed of Abra- 
ham, and promising the infinite multiplication of the same ; 
on four pictures, moreover which surround that just men- 
tioned, I painted figures of Peace, Concord^ Yirtue, and 
Temperance. 

Always delighting in and respecting the m'^mory and 
works of the ancients, and perceiving that the method of 
painting in tempera has fallen into neglect, I felt a great 
desire to resuscitate that mode of delineation, and executed 
the whole wmrk in tempera accordingly ; a manner which 
certainly does not merit to be either despised or neglected. 
At the entrance to this chamber, I depicted, almost by way 
of jest, a Bride, who, with a rake in her hand, appears to 
have gathered up, and carried with her, whatever she could 
obtain from the house of her father ; wliile, in the other 
hand, which is stretched before her, as she is about to enter 
the habitation of her husband, she has a lighted torch, by 
way of intimation that she bears with her, wherever she 
goes, a fire which consumes and destroys all things. 

While I was thus passing my time, the year 1548 
arrived, when Don Giovan Benedetto of Mantua, Abbot ol 
Santa Fiore e Lucilla, a Monastery of the Black Friars, 
taking much pleasure in painting, and being a friend ol 
mine, requested me to paint the Last Supper, or some work 
of similar kind, at the upper end of their Refectory. De- 
siring to do him pleasure, therefore, I thought over the 
matter, considering how I might best contrive something out 
of the common in that place ; and taking counsel with the 
good father, it was determined that I should paint there the 
Marriage of the Queen Esther vdth Bang Ahasuerus : the 
picture, fifteen braccia long, to be in oil, but first to be fixed 
in its place, and afterwards executed. And this method (I, 
who have tried, can safely affirm it) is that which ought 
always to be adopted, if it be desired that the picture shall 
have its true and appropriate lights in all parts ; seeing that to 
paint the picture in any other place, whether higher or lower 
than that where it is to be fixed, is to endanger the effect; 
since the lights, shadows, and other properties of the work 
are frequently much affected by the change. 

In this picture then, I did my utmost to produce an aspect 
of dignity and majesty; but am not myself the competent 
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Judge as to whether i have succeeded or not.* Servants of 
different degrees, pages, esquires, soldiers of the guard, the 
credenza, the beaufet musicians, a dwarf, and whatever may 
be supposed requisite to a royal banquet, are all to be clearly 
distinguished. Among the rest is the Seneschal, super- 
intending the service ; he is accompanied by numerous 
pages, servants in livery, esquires, and other attendants. At 
the two ends of the table, which is of an oval form, are 
nobles, and other great personages, standing, as is the 
custom, to look upon the feast. The King Ahasuerus, 
haughty of aspect, yet with a truly regal dignity, and face 
expressing his love for the Queen, presents to her a cup of 
wine with his right hand, while he supports himself by 
leaning on the left arm. In fine, if I were to believe what 
I then heard from the people, and what I still hear from all 
who see this work, I might be tempted to imagine that I had 
effected something ; but I know too well how the matter 
stands, and what I would have accomplished had the hand 
been only capable of performing what the spirit had con- 
ceived. This, however, I may freely admit, namely, that I 
gave my best care and attention to the execution of the 
picture.f On a corbel of the ceiling, above this painting, is 
a figure of Our Saviour Christ, presenting to Queen Esther a 
Crown of fiowers. The figure is in fresco, and was placed 
there to signify the spiritual import of the story, denoting 
that, repulsed by the old Synagogue, Christ espoused the 
New Church of his faithful Christians. 

About this time, I painted the Portrait of Messer Luigi 
Guicciardini, brother of Messer Francesco, who wrote the 
History. Messer Luigi was that year Commissary of Arezzo, 
and, being my intimate friend, he had made me buy a 
considerable property in land, called Frassineto, situate in 
the Valdichiana. This has been the very salvation of my 

Whoever shall compare the unrestrained liberality with which our 
beloved Giorgio bestows his praise on the works of others, will be certain 
that this is true and not feigned modesty. He will remember how remark- 
able is the contrast which those warm eulogies present to the reserved and 
really diffident manner in which, not here only, but always, the admirable 
Vasari speaks of his own performances. 

■j" This great work still exists ; the Refectory now serves as the Hall of 
Assembly for the Academicians. See Gave, Carteggio inedito, vol. li- 
n. 378* See ako Gualandi, Mejnone criginctU Italiane di Belle 
icrie i. p. 85, 
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family, and will be tbe best possession of my successors, if, as 
I hope, they should know iiow to prore true to themselves. 
The portrait, which is now in possession of Messer Luigi’s 
heirs, is said to be the most faithful in resemblance of all the 
infinite number that I have taken. But I will make no 
further mention of the portraits made by my hand, since it 
would be tedious to enumerate these likenesses ; and, to tell 
the truth, I have avoided painting them whenever I could do 
so.* 

These works completed, I was commissioned by the Aretine, 
Fra Mariotto da Castiglioni, to paint a picture of Our Lady 
with SS. Anna, Francesco, and Salvestro, for the Church 
of San Francesco, in the territory of Arezzo, and at the 
same time, I undertook to prepare, for the Cardinal di 
Monte, afterwards -Pope Julius III., and my great patron, 
who was then Legate of Bologna, the design and ground- 
plan of an important edifice, which was afterwards erected 
at the foot of Monte Sansovino, the native place of the Car- 
dinal, and whither I did myself repair many times by order 
of that Prelate, who took great pleasure in building. 

When I had finished all here in question, 1 went to 
Florence ; and that summer I painted, on a banner to be 
borne in procession by the Company or Brotherhood of San 
Giovanni di Peducci of Arezzo, the figure of that Saint 
preaching to the people on one side, and the same San 
Giovanni in the act of baptizing Our Saviour Christ on the 
other. This picture I sent to my house at Arezzo so soon 
as it was finished, with directions for its being remitted to 
the men of the Company. Now it happened that the French- 
man, Monsignore Giorgio, Cardinal d’Armagnac, passing 
through Arezzo, and going, for other causes, to see my house 
in Arezzo, did likewise see this banner or standard; where- 
fore, being pleased with the same he made great efPorts to 
obtain it, and offered a very large sum a& tbe price thereof, 
proposing to send it to the King of France: but I would 
not break my promise to those who had commissioned me 

* ** It is true that Yasari painted many portraits,*^ remarks Masselli, 
" and it is also true that in these he appears greater than himself. This 
difference proceeds, as I believe,” he further adds, ^ from the fact that 
while taking a portrait he was compelled to keep the reality before him, 
and could not avail himself of that facility of hand which he turned tc 
account in his larger compotntions. See the Passigli Edition of out 
Author^ ‘Florence, 1832-8. 
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to p&int it ; many sai 1 I might have made another for the 
Brotherhood, but I could not be sure of succeeding equally 
weU. 

No long time afterwards I painted a picture for Messer 
Annibale Caro, and which he had long before requested me 
to execute, in one of those letters of his which are now 
printed;* the subject, taken from Theocritus, is Adonis dying 
in the arms of Venus; this work, at a later period and almost 
against my will, was taken into France and given to Messer 
Albizzo del Bene, together with a Psyche, looking with a 
lamp at Love, who was sleeping, but, being touched by a 
spark from the lamp, is awakening. These figures, which 
were of life-size and entirely nude, caused Alfonso di 
Tommaso Cambi, then a most beautiful youth, and very 
learned and accomplished, as well as good, kindly, and cour- 
teous, to desire that I would make a Portrait of himself, also 
nude and of life-size, in the character of Endymion, that 
hunter beloved of the Moon; the fair form of the youth 
and a landscape, of fanciful composition, amidst which it is 
seen, receive their light from the splendour of the moon ; 
which, penetrating or rather dissipating the darkness of the 
night, gives the view a tolerably natural and pleasing appear- 
ance, for I laboured with all diligence to imitate the peculiar 
tints communicated by the pale yellow light of the moon to 
such objects as are struck by the same. 

At a later period I painted two pictures to send to Eaugia, 
in one of these is a Madonna, in the other a Pieta ; and 
shortly afterwards I painted Our Lady with the Divine 
Child in her arms, and Joseph beside her, in a large picture 
for Francesco Botti. This work, which I certainly exe- 
cuted with all the care of which I was capable, Francesco 
took with him into Spain. Having finished these labours, I 
went that same year to see the Cardinal Monti at Bologna, 
where he was Legate, and remained with him some days. 
There was one subject of conversation, among many others, 

* This letter is the second in the second volume of the Letter e Piito- 
riche^ and is in the first volume of those of Annibale Caro. At the end 
of it are a few words relating to the Lives of the Artists, and these afford 
a further proof that the work was wholly by Vasari, and by no other hand; 
they are as follows; — Of your other work” (the Lives namely), ‘‘there 
needs not that I speak here, since you are determined that we shall read 
them over together; hit meanwhile, do you finish them entirely, for I am 
convinced that 1 shall rave little 'o do unless it he to praise them.” 
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on wMch he said so much, and sought to peTSuade me with 
so many good reasons, that, thus pressed hy him, I resolved at 
length to do what I had never before chosen to do, that is to 
take a wife ; and I married accordingly, as was his desire, a 
daughter of the noble Are tine citizen, Francesco Sacci. 

Having returned to Florence, I painted a large picture of 
Our Lady, with numerous figures, according to a new in* 
vention. This was taken by Messer Bindo Altoviti, who 
gave me a hundred crowns of gold for the same ; and it is 
now in his house at Rome, to which city Messer Bindo took 
it,* I painted many other pictures at the same time, as for 
example, for Messer Bernardetto de’ Medici, for the eminent 
physician, Messer Bartolommeo Strada, who was my friend, 
with other things for many others, also my friends ; but of 
these works I need make no further mention. 

Now in those days, Gismondo Martelli nad died in 
Florence, and having left orders in his will that a picture, 
with Our Lady, and certain Saints, should be painted for the 
Chapel of that noble family, which is in the Church of San 
Lorenzo, I was applied to, for the execution of the same, by 
Luigi and Pan dolfo .Martelli, with Messer Cosimo Bartoli, 
ail my friends. Wherefore, having received permission from 
Jjuke Cosimo, patron, and chief superintendent of that 
Church, I accepted the work, hut on condition that, in allu- 
sion to the name of the Testator, I should be permitted to 
execute a Story from the Life of San Sigismondo, choosing 
the subject thereof at my pleasure. This agreement con- 
cluded, I remembered having heard that Filippo di Ser 
Brunellesco, the architect of the Church, had erected all the 
Chapels, with a view to the execution therein, not of small 
paintings, but of one large picture, occupying the whole 
space in each one ; for which cause, regarding the honour to 
be derived from the work, rather than the moderate sum 
which I was to obtain from the owners of the chapel, who 
intended to have a small picture, of few figures only, I 
depicted the death, or more properly the martyrdom, of the 
Kang, San Sigismondo, in a great picture, ten hraecia wide 
and thirteen high, showing himself, his Queen, and their two 


• Bottari tells us tliat in Hs time there were no longer any of the pic- 
tores which Vasari speaks of himself as having painted for Bindo Altoviti 
to he fotiud in the possession of that femily. ' 
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sons, on the point of being thrown into a well by another 
King, or rather tyrant. 

The Story was arranged in such sort that the frame-work 
of the Chapel, which is a half circle, was made to represent 
the Gate of a large Palace of rustic architecture, and through 
this gate a view was obtained into a square court sur- 
rounded by columns and pilasters of the Doric order, be- 
tween which was seen a wall of eight sides ; the ascent to 
the same being by a flight of steps : up these steps the 
myrmidons of the tjrrant were bearing the two sons of San 
Sigismondo, whom they were about to cast naked into the 
well. Within the Loggia on one side, I depicted the people 
regarding that frightful spectacle ; and, on the other, the 
left namely, are executioners, who, having seized the wife of 
King Sigismond, are dragging her towards her death : near 
the principal door is a group of soldiers binding San Sigis- 
mondo, whose resigned and patient attitude proves him to 
suffer that martyrdom willingly ; he is looking upwards at 
angels who are hovering in the air, and showing him the 
palms and crowns of martyrdom prepared for his queen and 
children as well as for himself, a sight which appears to be 
mightily sustaining and consoling to him. 

I also took great pains to express the cruelty and fierceness 
of the wicked tyrant who stands at the upper end of the 
Court, observing the progress of his vengeance and the 
death of San Sigismondo. At a word, so far as in me lay, I 
strove to give every figure its appropriate expression and 
proper attitude, with promptitude of action and whatever 
else was required : the degree of my success I leave others 
to decide, but I may say that I gave all the labour, care, and 
study to the work that my utmost efforts could command.* 

ALeanwhile Duke Cosimo desired that the Look of the Lives, 
already brought to conclusion by the aid of my friends, and 
vnth all the diligence that I could use — the Duke desired, 
I say, that this book should now be printed, whereupon 
I gave it to the ducal printer Lorenzo Torrentino, and 
the work was commenced. But the “ Theories ”1“ bad not 

* The colours of this picture scaled off, uatil the canvas remained hare, 
when it was removed, and an alto being erected in the place, a picture of 
the Annunciation was fixed over it. This happened in the year , 

f The Treatise on the Practice of Architecture, Sculpture, and Pamtn% 
that is to say 
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yet "been completed wlien tlie death of Pope Panl ITI. took 
place, and I thought 1 should he compelled to leaye Plorence 
before the printing could be finished. For it had chanced 
that going out of the city gate to mee* Cardinal Monte, who 
was passing through on his way to the Conclaye, I had no 
sooner made my bow to that prelate and spoken a few 
words with him, than he said to me, “ I am going to Rome, 
and shall infallibly be elected Pope ; wherefore, if thou hast 
anything to desire, hasten to follow me, so soon as the news 
shall arrive, without waiting any other invitation than that 
I now give thee, or seeking any further intelligence.” 

Nor was this prognostic a vain word ; being at Arezzo 
during the Carnival of that year, I was making arrange- 
ments for certain festivals and maskings, when there came a 
messenger with the news that the aforesaid Cardinal had 
become Pope Julius HI. Mounting my horse, therefore, 
without delay, I proceeded to Florence, whence, hastened by 
the Duke, I departed at once for Rome, to be present at the 
Coronation of the new Pontiff, and to make arrangements 
for the festivities consequent thereon. 

Arrived at Rome, and dismounting at the house of Messer 
Bindo, I went immediately afterwards to kiss the feet of His 
Holiness, which, when I had done, his first words were to 
remind me that the prediction he had uttered had not proved 
to be untrue. Having been crowned, and the confusion 
which always accompanies a change having passed, Pope 
Julius was anxious, first of all, to acquit himself of a duty to 
the elder and first Cardinal di Monte, by erecting a Tomb 
for that prelate at San Piero in Montorio. The designs and 
models were made accordingly j and it was constructed in 
marble, as I have related at length in another place.* The 
Altar-piece for the Chapel was meanwhile painted by myself, 
and I depicted thereon the Conversion of St. Paul ; but to 
vary it somewhat from that of Michelagnolo, in the Paolina, 
I represented the saint still young, according to his own 
relation, and at the moment when, having fallen from his 
lorse, he is conducted by the Soldiers to Ananias, from 
whom, by the imposition of hands, he receives his lost sight, 
and is baptized.^ 

But in this work, either on account of the restricted space, 

* In the Lives of Simone Mosca, Michelagnolo, and Jacopo Sansovino' 

•t This picture is still in the Chapel, — Ed, Plor.^ 1846-51, 
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or from some otlier cause, I did not entirely satisfy myself, 
although others did not appear to be displeased; Michelagnolc 
more particularly, was not dissatisfied. I also painted an- 
other picture for the same Pontiff, in a Chapel of the Palace 
namely; but this, for the causes before related,* * * § I afterwards 
took to Arezzo, and placed at the High Altar of the Lecanal 
Church.! 

If, however, I had satisfied neither myself nor others in 
this picture any more than in that of San Piero a Montorio, 
there would have been no cause for surprise, seeing that I 
was in perpetual attendance on the Pontiff, who kept me 
constantly in action, either for architectural designs or other 
works. It wms myself, for example, with whom originated 
the first arrangement and plans of the Yigna Julia, which 
the Pope then caused to be constructed at an incredible 
cost; and although the works were executed by others, it was 
I who made drawings of all the fancies which Pope Julius 
invented for that place, and which were afterwards examined 
and corrected by Michelagnolb ; when Jacopo Barozzi da 
Vignola completed various apartments, halls, and chambers of 
the Yigna, with their appropriate ornaments from his designs. 
The lower Pountain, however, is after my own design, and 
was executed by Ammannato, who subsequently remained 
to construct the Loggia, which is above the Pountain. That 
artist could, nevertheless, not show what he was capable of, 
nor do anything in its due order in that place, because the 
Pope was daily taking into his head some new fancy, which 
had then to be instantly put into execution,^ under the 
orders, given daily, of Messer Pier Giovanni Aliotti, Bishop 
of Porli.§ 

In the year 1550, 1 had to go twice to Plorence for certain 
affairs, and on the first of these occasions I completed the 
picture of San Sigismondo. The Duke, who came to see it 
in the house of Messer Ottaviano de’ Medici, where it was 
that I executed the stoe, was so much pleased therewith, 

* In the Life of Francesco Salviala. 

f This picture forms the front of the Altar in the above mentioned 
church. — JSd. Flor~, 1846-51. 

X The exterior of this edifice is not wanting in a certain inelegance of 
proportion, but the deformities of the interior amply justify the remark of 
V asari. — M asselli, 

§ This is the prc^te whom Michael Angelo called Tantecose,or'Busy-hodj, 
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that he said to me, Wfeen your engagements in Rome are 
completed, return to Florence, and enter my service, when I 
will show you what I desire that you should do.'’ 

Having returned to Rome, I took measures for the com- 
pletion of all my works commenced there, and among other 
things I painted a picture for the Company or Brotherhood 
of the Misericordia j this, which was destined for the High 
Altar of that Brotherhood, was the Beheading of St. John 
the Baptist, and having fixed it in its place in the year 1553, 
I desired to return to Florence. But I was compelled to 
remain, for the purpose of constructing two very extensive 
Loggie for Messer Bindo Altoviti, in whose service I 
could not fail to he ever ready. These Loggie I decorated 
with stucco "work and fresco paintings. One of them was 
erected at his Vigna, and that with a new species of architec- 
ture, for the arches being of so great a width, it was difficult 
to turn them without danger ; I had them formed, therefore, 
of wood-work, canes, and matting, on which I caused stucco 
and fresco to he executed, as if the niches had been of 
masonry, as indeed they appear, and are supposed to be, 
by all who see them, supported as they are by very fijie 
antique columns of vari-coloured marble, and enriched with 
various ornaments of similar kind.* 

The second of the two Loggie mentioned above was 
erected on the ground-floor of Messer Bin do’s house at 
Ponte, and is covered with Stories in fresco. I subsequently 
painted four large pictures in oil, representing the Four 
Seasons of the year, for the ceiling of an ante-chamber; and 
these finished, I was compelled to further d(day by the 
request of my intimate friend, Andrea del Fonte, that I 
would paint the Portrait of his wife ; this I did, giving him 
at the same time a large picture of ' Christ bearing his Cross, 
with figures copied from nature, which I had executed for a 
kinsman of the Pope, to whom I did not ultimately think 
proper to give it. For the Bishop of Yasona I painted a 
Dead Christ, supported by Nicodemus and two Angels ; with 
a picture, representing theBirth of Our Lord, for Pier Antonio 
Bandini; the latter a Night-piece, with certain varieties in 
the composition thereof. 

* Bottaii observes that Baglioni has mistaken the sense of this passage 
making Vasari describe a range of painted columns, whereas the paintinga 
are stories, and the columns are really marbla, 
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Now wMl-e I was occupied with these ’works, I took care 
to observe what the Pope was from time to time prcpos- 
in^ to accomplish, and finally I became convinced that 
but little was to be expected from that Pontitf, for whose 
service one did but labour in vain ; wherefore, although 
I had already prepared the Cartoons for painting in fresco 
the Loggia which is above the Fountain of the before- 
mention-^ Vigna, I resolved that nothing should thence- 
forth prevent me from entering the service of Duke Cosimo; 
more particularly as I was much pressed to do so by Messer 
Averardo Serrestori and the Bishop of Kicasoii, his Ex- 
eelleacy’s Ambassadors in Eome, as well as by the letters of 
Messer Sforza Almeni, cupbearer and first chamberlain of 
the Duke. 

Having therefore repaired to Arezzo, intending thence to 
pass on to Florence, I was compelled to paint a figure of 
Patience, the size of life, in a large picture for Mon signore 
Minerbetti, the Bishop of that city, who was my friend and 
very good lord. Tliis figure was in the same manner with 
that afterwards used as the impress for the reverse of his 
medals by the Signor Ercole, Duke of Ferrara.’*' These 
things being completed^ I hastened to kiss the hand of Duke 
Cosimo ; by whom, in his kindness, I was received with 
much favour , and while the subject of what I was first to 
undertake was in consideration, I caused the Facade of 
Messer Sforza Almeni’s house to be painted in chiaroscuro 
by Cristofano Gherardi dal Borgo, after my designs and -with 
the compositions described at length in another place-t 

Now at that time I was one of the Signori Priors of 
Arezzo, whose office it is to govern the city, but being called 
to his service by the letters of the Signor Duke, I was re- 
leased from the duties of that office ; and on my arrival in 
Florence I found that his Excellency had commenced the 
construction of those apartments in his Palace which look 
towards the Piazza del Grano, and which were then in pro- 
gress under the direction of the wood-carver Tasso, then 

* Tbis figure, whicli Yasati deagned with the advice of Michael Angelo 
and Annihale Caro, is descrihecl by the biographer in Lettera xix. of his 
Epistles, as given in the Fassigli edition. See vol. ii. p. 1439. 

t la the Life of Gheiardb voh iv. of the present work. Four lettert 
respecting th-^e firescoes, and addressed by Vasari to Sforza A! men will 
l>e found as above -cited ; tliey are those numbered from *27 to 30. 

VOL- V', » 
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archited. to the Palace: but the roof was so low that all the 
rooms wanted elevation, and had altogether a poor and stunted 
appearance. To raise the rafters would, nevertheless, have 
been a long operation ; and I therefore advised the Duke to 
introduce a decoration formed in wood-work above the cross 
beams of the ceilings, with compartments two braccia and 
a half in extent, supported on corbels, which gave an eleva- 
tion in the whole of nearly two braccia above the beams, as 
these last were tirst laid : that proposal pleased the Duke 
much, and he gave orders for its being instantly put into 
execution, commanding Tasso to prepare the wood carvings 
and frame- work, within which, in the square compartments 
tliat is to say, there was to be painted the Genealogy of the 
Gods, a subject afterwards to be continued in the succeeding 
apartments. 

While these things were thus in preparation, I therefore, 
luiving had permission from the Duke, went to pass two 
months between Cortona and Arezzo, partly to complete the 
arrangement of certain of my affairs, and partly to finish a 
work in fresco commenced at Cortona on the Parade and 
ceiling of the house belonging to the Company of Jesus; 
wdiere I painted stories from the Life of Christ, with others 
representing the Sacrifices described in the Old Testament, 
as offered to God from Cain and Abel, down to the time of 
the Prophet Kehemiah. At the same time I also arranged 
the designs and models for the edifice of the Madonna 
l^uova, constructed outside of that city. The works for the 
Brotherhood being completed, I then repaired to Florence 
with all my family ; and in the year 1555, commenced my 
labours in the service of Duke Cosimo. 

I then began and finished the paintings on the walls and 
ceiling of the before-mentioned Hall, called the Hall of the 
Elements, depicting therein eleven pictures, which represent 
the wrongs done to Uranus by the Titans. And in tlie 
ceiling of a room adjacent, I painted the Histories of Saturn 
and Ops, with that of Ceres and Proserpine on the ceiling of 
a large chamber. In a still more extensive apartm^t near 
this, I then painted Stories of the Goddess Berecenthia, and of 
Cibele, in triumph, with the four Seasons, on a ceiling, which 
is exceedingly rich. On the wails beneath, I furthermore 
delineated the twelve Months. In the ceiling of a room, 
which is not so richly decorated, I then painted the Bii*th of 
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Jupiter, with his nourishment by the Goat Amalthea, and the 
other more important circumstances related concerning him. 
In another room on the ground-floor, and beside that just 
mentioned, but richly adorned with marbles and stucco- 
work, are Stories of Jupiter and Juno ; and finally, in the 
room succeeding the above, is the Birth of Hercules and all 
his Labours ; those which could not be contained in the ceil- 
ing having been added to the frieze of each room, or executed 
in cloth of arras, corresponding to the various stories which 
the Signor Duke has caused to be woven after Cartoons pre- 
pared by myself. 

Of the grottescJie, ornaments, and pictures of the staircases, 
with other minute details prepared by my hand for those 
apartments, I will say nothing, not only because I propose 
to speak of them at greater length in another place,* but 
also because every one can see and judge of them for him- 
self. 

While these rooms w^ere receiving their paintings, others, 
which are on a level wdth the Great Hall, and in a direct line 
with the same, were in process of construction; they are 
furnished with exceedingly convenient staircases, public and 
private, and by these access may be gained most commo- 
diously from the lowest even to the highest chambers of the 
Palace. 

Tasso, meanwhile, had died; and the Duke, who had a great 
wish to have this palace (which had been constructed at 
various times almost as it were by chance, and more for the 
convenience of the officials than with a view to good effect) 
brought into something like good order, determined to ini 
prove the same so far as should be found possible, resolving 
that in course of time the Great Hall should be painted, and 
that the Audience-chamber, commenced by Bandinelio, should 
be completed. To bring the building into harmony there- 
fore, making that which was to he done in accordance -with 
the part already finished, he commanded me to prepare 

* In the ‘‘ Ragionamento ’’ namely, first published after the death oi 
our author, by his nephew Giorgio Vasari, in the year 1588. They hare 
Bince gone through many editions, and will be found in that tine one of our 
author’s collected works, first edited by Montani, then continued by Mas- 
5 elli, and published by Passigli in Florence, to which we have so frequently 
referred in the course of this Life. 

K N 
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various plans and designs, deciding at length, that a model 
in wood should be made, after that one of these plans which 
had best pleased him, to the end that he might the better 
arrange all the apartments according to his mind, as also 
that he might then direct the changes required in the old 
staircases, which appeared to him inconveniently steep, ill- 
contrived, and very defective, as in truth they were. 

To this work, although a difficult undertaking and beyond 
my powers, I set hand, and to the best of my ability prepared 
the large model required, which is now in his Excellency’s 
possession, but rather in obedience to his commands than 
as having any great hope that I should succeed. Yet, when 
this model was finished, whether it were his good fortune 
or mine, or the result of the great desire which I felt to 
satisfy him, it pleased his Excellency greatly; wherefore, 
commencing the work accordingly, that fabric has, by little 
and little, been brought, now doing one thing and now 
another, to the state in which we at present see it.* 

While the remainder of the apartments were in course of 
construction, the first eight rooms completed in the new 
buildings were decorated with very rich works in stucco of 
varied compartments; these, comprising saloons, chambers, 
and a small chapel, all on the level of the Great Hall, were 
adorned with various pictures, and a large number of por- 
traits, aU belonging to history, and commencing with that 
of Cosimo the Elder; each room, moreover, received its name 
from some great and renowned person descended from that 
Signore. In one of these chambers are depicted the prin- 
cipal actions of the above-named Cosimo himself, with the 
virtues, which were more peculiarly his own ; the Portraits 
of his children, taken from the life, are also there; and he is 
accompanied by his most distinguished friends and principal 
servants. In other rooms are the stories of Lorenzo the 
Elder, Leo X., Pope Clement, the Signor Don Giovanni, 
father of our Illustrious Duke, and that of Duke Cosimo 
himself.f In the chapel is a large and very beautiful picture 

* Piacenza, speaking of Vasari's architectural «7orks, extols more par- 
ticularly the staircases of this palace, remarking that they are exceedingly 
commodious, insomuch, that he who ascends them, attains the highest 
ioor of the building almost without perceiving that he has ascended,** 

•f* The paintings in question still exist. 
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by the hand of Haffaello da Urbino,*^ placed between two 
otliBrs painted by myself, and representing SS. Cosimo and 
Damiano, to whom that chapel is dedicated. 

In like manner the four upper rooms, appropriated to the 
Signora Duchess Leonora, are adorned with the actions of 
illustrious women, Greek, Hebrew, Latin, and Tuscan, each 
chamber exhibiting the life of a personage belonging to one 
of those nations; but I have spoken of these elsewhere, and 
shall mention them further in the Dialogue, which, as before 
said, will be soon published to the world, and to speak of all 
here would make the relation too long. 

For these my labours, persistent, severe, and difficult as 
they were, I was richly rewarded by the liberality of the 
Duke, from whom I received handsome gifts in addition to 
my allotted stipend, seeing that he presented me with an 
excellent and commodious house in Florence as well as one 
in the country, to the end that I might devote myself the 
more easily to his service. In my native city of Arezzo, 
moreover, his Excellency has honoured me with the supreme 
magistracy of the GonMoniere and other offices, adding the 
privilege of permission to substitute a citizen to perform the 
active duties thereof in my place. To my brother Ser 
Pietro, also, the Duke has given profitable employments in 
Florence, and has bestowed important favours on my kins- 
men in Arezzo, for which cause I shall never be satisfied 
with declaring the obligations I owe to that Signore for his 
many favours conferred on me. 

Returning to my works, I proceed to say, that the illus- 
trious Duke had resolved to put in execution a thought 
which he had long conceived, that namely of having the 
Great Hall adorned with paintings, an idea entirely worthy 
of his greatness and the extent of his genius.f Of this work 
he spoke to me in a light and jesting manner. I know not 
whether because he thought that I should certainly make 
good despatch therewith, and that he would thus se© it 
finished in his own days, or whether for some concealed and, 

* This is the Holy Family, called the Madonna delV Impannata^ Now 
in the Royal Palace of the Pitti. 

f This is the Hall which was to have been painted by Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo, and wherein there was also to be a fine picture 
by Fra Bartolommeo. The paintings of Vasari are in good preservatum, 
those m oil on the ceiling, meanwhile, are more esteemed than are the frescoes 
on tne walls. 
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as all his reasons ever were, prudent cause; but the end of 
the matter was, thit I received a commission to raise the 
roof thirteen hraceia above its then height, being commanded 
to make the ceiling in wood-work with rich gilding, and to 
paint stories in oil on each compartment of the same. 

This great and important undertaking, if not above mj 
courage, might yet, perhaps, have proved above my strength; 
but whether it were that the confidence reposed in me in- 
creased my ability, or that the good fortune which the Duke 
has in all things prevailed here also, or that the hope of dis- 
tinction, with the occasion offered me by so fine a subject, 
added to my powers, or that (and this I ought to place before 
all besides)' the grace of God supplied me with force, certain 
it is that I took it upon me to begin the work, and, as is 
seen, have brought it to conclusion, in contradiction to the 
opinions expressed by many, not only in less time than I 
had promised or than the work merited, but also in less than 
I had expected, or than his illustrious Excellency had ever 
hoped to see it completed in; and, as it chanced, he had good 
reason to be pleased as well as surprised, since the com- 
pletion could not have taken place at a moment of greater 
need or on a more fortunate occasion. 

This (that the cause of so much haste and solicitude may- 
be understood) was no less than the Marriage of our illus- 
trious Prince with the daughter of the late Emperor and 
sister of the present, which, having been in treaty for some 
time, was then concluded on ; and it seemed to me to be my 
duty to make all possible effort, that this Hall, one of the 
principal apartments of the Palace, and that wherein the 
most important acts were to be solemnized, should be in such 
a condition as to permit of the owners availing themselves 
thereof. And here I submit to the consideration, not only of 
those connected with our arts, hut of all other persons who 
may have seen these works, -whether, the extent and variety 
of the same being taken into the account, this important and 
pressing occasion should not be accepted as my excuse, even 
though I may not, in that eager haste, have fully satisfied all 
the just demands of those numerous subjects presented tliere: 
subjects taken both from earth and sea ; — storming of cities 
in one place for example, and building of- the same in 
another ; batteries, assaults, and skirmishes, intermingled 
with other subjects, such as councils, ceremonies, ancient and 
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modern, triumphal processions, and many more, the mere 
sketches, designs, and cartoons for which, to say nothing of 
all else, is a matter demanding a very long time. 

The nude figures, moreover, in the perfection whereof 
consists the beauty and excellence of our arts, with the 
landscapes, wherein those figures are exhibited, all of which 
I had to depict from Nature herself in the place to be 
displayed, were of themselves a laborious work ; as were the 
many portraits, which I also took from the life, of generals, 
aaptains, and other military chiefs, whose figures, with those . 
of their soldiers, appeared in the stories to be described. 
At a word, I may with truth affirm, that in this wmi’k I was 
called on to depict almost every thing that could present 
itself to the mind and thought of man, an almost infinite 
variety of persons, faces, vestments, and ornaments, with 
arms of all kinds, morions, helmets, and cuirasses, horses 
with their caparisons and defences, artillery of all sorts, and 
every other implement demanded for battles on land ; to 
wffiich must be added ships, and whatever belongs to those 
on the sea, or to the navigation of the ocean, with tempests 
and storms, rains, snows, and other matters, of which I 
cannot record even the names. 

But whoever examines the work will easily comprehend 
the vast amount of labour, and the many weary vigils and 
nights of wakefulness that I have supported in the execution 
thereof, and in combining, witb all the knowledge I could 
command, some forty large stories, each ten braccia square, 
and comprising very large figures of every kind. And if 
some of my disciples and dependants w ere there assisting 
me, it is also true that they sometimes gave me effectual aid, 
and sometimes the contrary, seeing that, as they vrell know, 
1 have not unfrequently had to repaint all they had done 
with my own han^ and to go over the w'hole picture, that 
every part of it might be in the same manner. 

These stories treat of the History of Florence, from its 
first foundation to the present day ; dividing the town into 
its Quarters ; they also describe the cities ivhich have sub- 
mitted to, or been subjugated by, Florence and the enemies 
she has overcome, with the war of Pisa (to speak more par- 
ticularly) on one side, and that with Siena on the other. 
There is also a war carried on by the popular governmeut, 
for the period of fourteen years; with another, which v\a3 
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brought to an end by the Duke in fourteen months. These 
events collectively will be found partly on the ceiling and 
partly on the walls, which are eighty hraccia long and 
twenty high ; the frescoes I am still proceeding with, and 
of these I shall speak in the Dialogue before-mentioned. 
All this I say, for no other cause than the wish I have to 
show the earnest persistence with which I have laboured 
and do labour in these our arts ; and with what just reasons 
I may excuse myself when I have in some places (and I am 
conscious these are many) fallen short in my works of what 
might and ought to have been effected.* 

I may here add that, about this time I was charged with 
the care of designing and laying before his Excellency the 
various Arches of Triumph to be erected for the Nuptials, 
a great part of which< I had likewise to construct. I was 
also commissioned to complete the remainder of the pre- 
parations so largely made in Elorence for the Marriage of the 
illustrious Signor Prince ; and had, moreover, to delineate 
in ten pictures, each fourteen hraccia high and eleven wide, 
all the Piazzas of the principal cities in the Florentine 
dominions, with the most important edifices and distinctive 
characteristics of the same. Furthermore, I had to see that 
part of the Hall which had been commenced by Eandinelli 
brought to completion, and to make a scene for the opposite 

* What can be more candid, upright, and creditable to the writer, 
whether as an artist or a man, than this dignified and most satisfactory- 
exposition of his motives and proceedings ? Consider also the character of 
the man, grateful and affectionate ; his first impulse on receiving kindness 
was to do kindness, but in double measure, in return. Highly favoured 
and liberally treated by the Duke, the first wish of our admirable master’s 
heart was to gratify Corimo in his turn ; to this wish he sacrificed his repu- 
tation, as well as his repose, consciously sacrificed it, dear as fame was to 
him, as is fiiily manifest. Compare this mode of proceeding with that of 
other artists of the period ; paid for works which no entreaty could pre- 
vail on them to complete ; no sense of shame or higher motive could 
force them to fulfil their engagements : take the unprincipled and selfish 
Eandinelli, for example. Had Vasari been equally devoted to the interest, 
or supposed interest — for whose true interest can really consist in wrong 
doing 1 — of his own sole self, many proofs concur to convince us that his 
powers would have been proved equal on all points, as they are acknow- 
ledged to have been m many, to those of the greatest masters, Raphael 
and Michael Angelo alone perhaps excepted. All honour to the dear and 
upright Giorgio, therefore; and let us hope that his life of affectionate devo- 
tion had its rewards in a better kind of satisiaction than could have been 
derived by those more careful of their own interests and reputation, from 
the questionable proceedings whereby they but too frequently permitted 
themselves to seek their object 
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end of tlie same, larger and riclier than any that had ever 
been made before : finally, I had to construct the principal 
fttaircaseb of the Palace, with their vestibules, the court, and 
the columns, in that manner which every one may see, and 
which has been described above. To all which must be 
added fifteen pictures, representing that number of cities 
oelongirig to the Empire and the Tyrol all being copies 
from the places described. 

Nor has the time that I have given to the putting forward 
of the Loggia, and to the great Fabric for the magistrates, 
been of unimportant duration, since I commenced the same j 
lor this building, which looks on the Arno, is one of the 
most difficult and dangerous that I have ever erected, seeing 
that its foundations have had to be laid in the river ; and it 
may be almost called an edifice constructed in the air.t But 
it was not possible to avoid doing as we have done, since, to 
say nothing of other causes, the great corridor, which, cross- 
ing the Arno, proceeds from the ducal Palace to the Palace 
and Gardens of the Pitti, had to be appended to the fabric 
above-named. That corridor, too, was completed under my 
directions, and with my designs, within the space of five 
months, although it is a work which one might imagine, 
unlikely to be finished in less than five years. 

There was, besides, committed to my care the charge of 
causing to be reconstructed and enlarged, for those nuptials, 
that machinery which had been used for the festivities 
solemnized in the great Tribune of the church of Santo 
Spirito, and which had formerly been held at San Felice in 
Piazza ; all which was brought to such perfection as could 
be attained, insomuch that the dangers formerly incurred at 
those festivals are no longer to be feared. The Palace and 
Church erected for the Knights of San-Stefano in Pisa,J 
is also a work of mine.; as is likewise the completion of the 

♦ These are Hertzig, Hall, Neustadt, Constance, Ebersdorf, Inspruck, 
''Vienna, Presburg, Lintz, Fribourg (in Breisgau), Gratz, Kloster- Neubourg, 
Stein, Paasau, and Prague. 

f Considered one of the finest of our author s architectural -works. 
Many important letters respecting it, written partly by Vasari himself, 
partly by others, will be found in the work of Gaye so frequently cited, 
the Cariegg'w inedito di Artisii namely. See voL iii. p. 55, et ssq, 

t On this edifice the Duke is said to have proposed expending 3 5,000 
crowns, but Vasnri found means to erect a building sufficient to the purpofw 
for a sum of 3,000. See Gave, loc. di. 
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Tribune, or rather Cupola of the Madonna dell’ Umllt^ in 
Pisa, which is one of great importance.* In all which, if 1 
have produced anything that can be called good, I render 
thanks to God, without seeking to excuse my imperfections, 
which I know better than any one can tell them to me , — 1 
give thanks to God, I say, from whom I hope to have further- 
more so much assistance as shall enable me to complete that 
great undertaking of the walls of the great Hall, to the 
satisfaction of my Signor and Prince, who for thirteen years 
has afforded me so many good opportunities for the perform- 
ance of honourable works to my credit as well as profit. If 
I can accomplish this, I shall then consider myself old, 
weary, and worn enough to retire to my repose. 

And if from various causes my previous works have been 
executed with somewhat too much of haste, I hope to accom- 
plish this one at my leisure, since the illustrious Duke does 
not wish me to proceed rapidly, but would have me do it at 
my ease, affording me all that rest and those recreations 
which I could myself desire to have. Last year, for ex- 
ample, being weary and exhausted with all the undertakings 
mentioned above, his Excellency gave me permission to 
amuse myself for some months ; wherefore, I set off on my 
travels, and passed through little less than all Italy, revisiting 
a vast number of my old friends and signori, with the works 
of numerous masters, as I have related in another place. 
Lastly, I finished my visits with Pome, and being about to 
return to Plorence, I went to kiss the feet of the most holy 
and blessed Pope Pius V., when His Holiness commanded mo 
to paint him a picture so soon as I should have returned to 
Plorence, and send it to his Convent and Church of the 
Eosco, which he was having built in his native place, near 
Alessandria della Paglia. 

Having returned to Plorence accordingly, and bavin o* 
received this command from His Holiness, whose many acts 
of favour I could not forget, I painted an Adoration of the 
Magi ; and when he knew that it was finished, the Pontil! 
gave me to understand, that for his satisfaction, and because 
he desired to confer with me respecting certain of his plans, 
he would have me proceed myself to Rome with that picture, 
desiring most particularly to speak to me concerning the 
Fabric of San Pietro, wLich His Holiness proved himself to 

* Ailuded to at the end of Bramante’s Life, when speaking of the 
Sojese, Ventnia Yitoni See voi, ii. of the present work. 
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have mucli at heart. Having made my arrangements, with a 
hundred crowns which Pope Pius sent me for that purpose, 
and sending the picture before me, I repaired to Rome ac- 
cordingly,* where, after I had remained a month, and had 
held much discourse with His Holiness, advising him not 
to permit that any changes should be made in the plans of 
Michelagnolo for the construction of San Pietro, and prepar- 
ing certain designs which he required, I received his com- 
mands to paint, for the High Altar of the above-named 
Church at the Bosco, not a picture such as is usual, hut an 
immense construction, in the manner of a Triumphal Archjt 
with two large paintings, one before, the other behind, and 
about thirty stories in smaller pictures, J all of which were 
brought to completion with tolerable success. 

At this time I obtained from His Holiness the gracious 
favour of his permission to erect a chapel and decan ate in 
the Deanery of Arezzo, and he sent me the Bull free of 
cost in the kindest manner. It is the principal chapel ot 
that Church, and is placed under the invocation of my 
patron Saint, and that of my house : it was endowed by 
myself, and painted with my own hand, being offered as an 
acknowledgment (although it be but a small one) of the 
Divine Goodness, and an evidence of my thankfulness for 
the infinite favours and benefits which the Supreme Ruler of 
all things§ hath vouchsafed to confer upon me. 

* Where he arrived in February, 1567 ; Vasari found the Pope much 
pleased with the picture, and was commanded to examine, not only the works 
of San Pietro, but the Sistine Bridge, which was showing symptoms of weak- 
ness and decay. See Carteggio iv^dito, vol. iii. p. 233. 

d* Which no longer exists. 

f In one of these pictures is a Last Judgment ; this may still be seen in 
the Choir of Santa Croce del Bosco, the church in question. Vasari makes 
mention of the same in a letter to the Prince Francesco, as also in two 
others, one to Concino, the second likewise to Don Francesco. See Car- 
teggio, &c., vol. iii. pp. 237, 239, 241. 

I The expression here used by Vasari is, His Majesty,” a phrase which, 
ike that of Messer Domeniddio (see antey p. 133), I should have been 
unwilling to disturb in its simplicity, had it not been for the fact that this 
phrase, then of such high and solemn import, has now become a comparatively 
common-place one, a mere title. Its use, as synonymous with “ The Host,’‘ 
will be familiar to such of our readers as are acquainted with Spain and the 
Spaniards, “ Su Majestad” being the words by which they intimate that 
portion of the Sacrament permitted to the use of the laity. Vasari was a 
true Conservative” of his day, a profound lover of order, and he could 
find no term more vmdly expressive of his deep adoration than that which 
ke here adopted. 
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The picture of this my Chapel is very similar in its form 
to that of the Bosco mentioned above, which has partly 
caused me now to recollect it, for this also is isolated, and 
has in like manner two pictures, one of which, already 
alluded to elsewhere,* * * § is in the front ; and the other, repre- 
senting San Giorgio, is behind. On each side of them are, 
furthermore, figures of certain saints, and beneath are the 
lives of the same, depicted in small compartments : while in 
a rich tomb, under the altar, are their remains, with some of 
the principal relics belonging to the city of Arezzo. In the 
centre, moreover, there is a Tabernacle for the Sacra- 
ment, which is well and handsomely arranged, seeing that it 
corresponds with both the Altars, but is adorned with such 
stories from the Old Testament as have relation to that 
Mystery,! and of which we have made some mention else- 
where.! 

Now I had forgotten to say that in the year preceding, 
when I had first gone to Rome to kiss the feet of the PontifiT, 
I had taken my way by Perugia, for the purpose of fixing 
in their appointed places three large pictures, which I had 
painted for the Black Friars of San Piero in that city, and 
which were then appended in their Refectory. The central 
picture of these three represents the Marriage of Cana in 
Galilee, when Christ performed the miracle of changing 
water into wine : in that on the right hand is the prophet 
Elisha, who, throwing meal into the bitter compound which 
his disciples could not eat, caused every hurtful quality 
of that which had been spoiled' by the coloquintb to dis- 
appear.§ The third picture exhibits San Benedetto, who, in 
a time of grievous famine, and when all means of nourish' 
ment for his monks had failed him, receives from a lay- 
brother the announcement that camels loaded with corn are 
at the door, and who sees that the Angels of God are 
miraculously bringing a large quantity of flour to his relief. 

For the Signora Gentilina, mother of the Signor Chiap- 
pono and of the Signor Paolo Yitelli, I painted a large 
picture in Florence, which I afterwards sent to her at Citta 

* This is the picture restored to Vasari hy Pope Pius IV., as mentioned 
in the Life of Salviati. 

t Of the Host namely. 

J In the Life of Lazzaro Vasari. See toI, ii. of the present work, p. 55. 

§ In this picture is the portrait of Vasari himself. It is now in the 
Church, and has been placed in the Chapel of the Sacrament, 
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di Gastello ; tlie subject is tbe Corouation of Our Ladj : in 
the upper part is a choir of Angels, and beneath are nu- 
merous figures larger than life. This picture was placed in 
the Church of San Francesco in that city.’* * * § For the Church 
of Foggio a Cajano, a villa belonging to the Signor Duke, 

I painted Our Saviour Christ lying dead in the lap of his 
Mother ; San Cosimo and San Damiano are in contemplation 
of the Yirgin, and a weeping Angel, seen in the air above, is 
bearing the Mysteries f of our Saviour’s Passion. In the 
Church of the Carmine at Florence there was placed, about 
the same time, a picture also by my hand, which I had 
painted for the Chapel of Matteo and Simon Botti, my inti- 
mate friends ; in this there is Christ Crucified, with Oui 
Lady, San Giovanni, and the Magdalene weeping. J I after- 
wards painted two large pictures, for Jacopo Capponi ; the 
subjects of these, which were to be sent into France, are, of 
the one, Spring ; of the other, Autumn; the figures in both 
are large, and each exhibits a certain novelty in the com- 
position, In another and still larger picture, I delineated 
a Dead Christ sustained by two Angels, above whom is seen 
the figure of the Almighty Father. For the Nuns of Santa 
Maria Novella in Arezzo, I painted an Annunciation of the 
Virgin, with two Saints beside her, which I sent to their 
convent about this time or shortly before ; | and for the 
Nuns of Luco di Mugello, who are of the Order of Ca- 
maldoli, I painted a picture which is now in their inner 
Choir ; it represents Christ Crucified, with Our Lady, St. 
John the Baptist, and Mary Magdalen. 

For Luca Torrigiani, who is my intimate and very good 
friend, 1 painted a large picture, which he, desiring to have 
a work from my hand among the many productions of our 
arts in his possession, now keeps in his house ; the subject is 
Venus, a nude figure surrounded by the Graces, of whom 
one adorns her head, while the second holds a mirror, and 
the third pours water into a vase. This picture I laboured 
to execute to the very best of my ability, as well to content 


* Where it still remains. 

Our readers will not require to be reminded that the material emblema 
are here alluded to. . - 

X Bocchi, Bellesssse di Firenza, has described and greatly eulogizes this 
picture, which is still in the church. 

§ This is now in the Louvre, having been taken to Paris in 1813, 
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my own mind as to satisfy the expectation of so dear and 
kind a friend. I also (compelled against my will to do so) 
took the Portrait of Antonio de Nohili, Commissioner-general 
of his Excellency, and well inclined to myself. For the same 
person I depicted the Head of Our Saviour Christ, paint- 
ing it after the words in which Lentulus writes of the 
Redeemer’s countenance; both these pictures were executed 
with great care, as was also another, similar to that just 
mentioned, hut somewhat larger, which I first intended for 
the Signor Mondragone, but which is now in the possession 
of Don Francesco de’ Medici, Prince of Florence and Siena ; 
I’ having presented it to his Highness on account of his love 
to our arts, and also that, when looking thereon, he may 
remember that I love him and am his friend. 

I have now in hand, and hope soon to finish, a large and 
very fanciful picture which I intend for the Signor Antonio 
Montalvo, lord of the Sassetta, first gentleman of the bed- 
chamber to the Duke, and much valued by his Excellency. 
This Signor Antonio is likewise so dear and intimate a 
friend of my own (not to say a superior), that I am anxious 
to produce a something which shall serve as a pledge of the 
affection 1 bear him; and if my hand do huA correspond to 
my desires, the result shall he such as to prove how much I 
honour him, and how dear to me is the remembrance of one 
so worthy to be respected and so well beloved; while I would 
fain contribute to make his memory descend to a future time, 
seeing that his labours are ever willingly given to promote 
the interests and the progress of all who belong to our voca- 
tion, or take pleasure in the arts of design.* 

For the Prince, Don Francesco, I have lately painted two 
Pictures, which he has sent to Toledo, in Spain, for a sister 
of the Signora Duchess Leonora, his mother, with a small 
one, in the manner of a miniature, which he keeps for him- 
self, and wherein there are forty figures, great and small; 
the composition, which is a very beautiful one, being his 
own. For Filippo Salviati I completed a picture, no long 
time since, which is to he sent to Prato, for the Nuns of San 
Yincenzio ; in the upper part of this work is a Coronation 
of the Yirgin, as having just then arrived in Heaven, and 

* This picture is still in the Palace of the Marquis Ramirez di Montalro, 
descendant af Vasari’s friend and protector, Antonio, 
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leneatli are tlie Apostles, all of whom are larger than life 
:here are, besides, other figures and stories, the whole being 
surrounded by ornaments which are in a manner that is 
^uite new. 

The Signor Duke, who is of a truth most excellent in all 
things, takes much pleasure, not only in the building of 
palaces, cities, fortresses, gates, loggie, and piazzas, with 
the laying out of gardens, construction of fountains, and 
works of similar kind, all beautiful, magnificent, and most 
useful to his people, hut he has also infinite delight, as a 
Catholic prince, in the restoration and improvement of the 
holy churches of God, therein imitating the great King 
Solomon. Wherefore he has lately caused me to remove the 
screen and rood-loft of Santa Maria Kovella, which had long 
deprived that Church of its beauty, f when I made a new and 
rich Choir behind the High Altar; this has given the Church 
quite a new aspect; and as nothing can he entirely beautiful 
which has not harmony and correctness of proportion, the 
Duke has ordered that rich ornaments in stone, of a new 
kind, shall be constructed between the columns in the side- 
aisles ; they are placed immediately beneath the arches, and 
with their altars in the centre; they serve as Chapels, and 
are all in one out of two manners. The pictures, which are 
to be seven braccia high and five wide, are to be placed 
within the ornaments, and vdll be painted at the pleasure of 
those who may own these Chapels. 

W^ithin one of them, for example, I have already executed 
a picture, after my own design, for the most reverend Mon- 
signore Alessandro Strozzi, Dishop of Y olterra, my old and 
most beloved patron, depicting therein a figure of Christ 
Crucified, according to theYision of Sant’ Anselmo that is 
to say; with the Seven Virtues, without which we cannot 
ascend the seven degrees to Jesus Christ: there are also 
other allusions to the Life of Sant’ Anselmo in that picture. J 
In the same Church, nay, within another of the above-men- 

* The work here in question serves as a kind of Canopy to the imitation 
of an organ. — Masselli. 

f This removal caused great regret to many, and not without reason, 
since it involved the destruction of numerous fiescoes, among which were 
some by Mataccio, but unhappily not even these were spared. — Ed. Fhr,, 
1846-51. See also Gaye, Carteggio^ &c., vol. ii. Appendix, p. 480. 

f This picture is no longer in the Church of Santa Maria Novella, noi 
can its present place be ascertained. 
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tioned ornameats, I also painted, by commission from the 
excellent Maestro Andrea Pasquali, physician to the Signor 
Bake, a Eesurrection of our Lord Christ, which I have 
brought to completion in such sort as it has pleased G-od to 
inspire me with the ability to effect, for the satisfaction of the 
same Maestro Andrea, who is my very good friend. 

The same great Buke has commanded that similar changes 
shall be made in the vast Church of Santa Croce, in Florence; 
*hat the screen shall he removed namely; the Choir placed 
behind the High Altar, bringing the latter somewhat forward, 
and placing upon it a rich Tabernacle for the holy Sacrament, 
to be newly constructed in carved stone-work, richly adorned 
with gilding, stories, and figures. There are, furthermore, 
to be fourteen Chapels made beside the walls, as in Santa 
Maria Novella, but at greater cost and with richer ornaments 
than those, because Santa Croce is much larger than Santa 
Maria Novella. In the pictures which are to be in these 
Chapels, and which are to correspond with the two by Sal- 
viati and Bronzino, t all the principal events in the Passion 
of Our Lord are to be depicted, down to the moment when 
he sends his Holy Spirit on the Apostles. With this last 
named picture, the Bescent of the Holy Spirit namely, I am 
even now employed, painting it for Messer Agnolo Biffoli, 
Treasurer -general of the Princes, and my singular good 
friend ; I the design for the Chapels, and the ornaments in 
stone, I have already made. No long time since I finished 
two large pictures which are in those buildings, beside Sah 
Pietro S^cheraggio, that belonging to the Court of Conser- 
vators ; in one of these is the Head of Christ, and in the 
other a Madonna. 

But since it would take me too far were I to describe 
minutely the many other Pictures, or to enumerate the 


* Moise, in his Illusirazione Storico-artistica di Santa Crocej has pub- 
lished a letter, wherein Vasari describes to Bake Cosimo with his own 
hand the mode in which he proceeded with this work. The Altar and 
Tabernacle are in wood, and were cajved by Dionisio Nigetti. 

f The picture of Bronzino is in the Ufiizj ; that of Salviati retains its 
place in the church. 

J The pictures painted by Vasari for Santa Croce were three ; they all 
remain in the church, and represent Christ bearing his Cross, the Descent 
of the Holy Spirit, and St, Thomas touching the wounded side of Our 
Lord. There is besides a fourth, the Last Supper namely, as mentioned in 
n pret ious note. 
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design? and models tliat I have made, I omit all mention 
ther jf, as well as of the maskings which I have prepared ; 
w^ erefore, having said enough and more than enough of 
myself, I will add nothing further, unless it be the remarR 
that, however great and important have been the works 
which I have executed for Duke Cosimo, I have never been 
able to attain, much less surpass, the greatness and boldness 
of his genius : of this there is proof in the purpose he has 
conceived of erecting a third Sacristy beside San Lorenzo, 
'■'ery large, and similar in manner to that formerly con- 
structed there by Miclielagnolo,'^ but all of different n arbles, 
and mosaic. Here he proposes to have deposited the remains 
of his departed children, of his father and mother, of the 
illustrious Duchess Leonora his consort, and of himself ; all 
in tombs worthy of his power and greatness. Of this 1 have 
already prepared him a model after his own taste, and is he 
has himself ordered me to make it; when completed, then, 
this will be a new Mausoleum of truly regal magnificence. f 
And now it shall suffice me to have spoken thus much of 
myself, who have thus arrived, amidst many labours, to the 
age of fifty-five ; but I am prepared to live so long as it "diall 
please God, to his honour and for the service of my frie ids ; 
and, so far as in me lies, will be ever ready to promote and 
work for the progress of these most noble arts.^ 

\IEnd of the Life of VasarL as icriften hy Jiimselfl 


* That subsequently erected is larger than the one by Michael Angeio. 
It was built after a design by the Prince Don Gioyanni, brother of the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand I. The first stone was laid in 1604. — Masselli. 

•f In the year 1836, the Commendator Pietro Benvenuti, of Arezzo, 
completed the painting of the Cupola, on which he had spent thirty years. 
— Masselli. 

J Vasari finished the printing of his Lives in 1568, in which year he also 
made his will, writing it with his own hand. This document, which will be 
found in the second volume of the Carteggioy pp. 502 — 518, affords furthe' 
pioof of our author’s admirable uprightness of mine and kindliness of 
histtrt. It bears date, the 25th of May, 1568. 
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ADDENDA. 

Piacenza, in tlie Turinese edition of tlie Decennali of Bsl- 
dinucci, has made various additions to the notices previously 
given of our Author by the accomplished churchman, Bottari; 
and of these we here reproduce such portions as seem best 
calculated to complete the biography left unfinished by the 
subject of it, supplying what was still wanting by reference 
to other authorities. From Bottari we find that in 1570 
Vasari was once more in Rome, invited thither by Pope 
Pius Y., who had requested the permission of Duke Cosimo 
to that effect, where he painted three Lunettes in the ascent, 
called the Cordonate, which connects tlie Court of San Da- 
maso with the Loggia, &c., painted by Raphael. In the 
Sala Regia also, there are numerous pictures by his hand; 
that over the entrance from the Scala Regia, for example, 
and which represents the Excommunication of the Emperor 
Frederick by Pope Gregory IX. The large picture, between 
the door of the Sistine Chapel and that of the Scala Regia, 
the Victory of Lepanto namely, is also hj Vasari. “ All 
these,” says Bottari, ‘^are the work of Giorgio; but certain 
large figures, representing the Holy Church, Spain, and the 
Republic of Venice, are by Lorenzino, of Bologna.” 

The picture next to this, a very beautiful one, is also by 
Giorgio, although it has been attributed to Taddeo Zucchero, 
but that painter died five years before the naval combat 
represented therein had taken place. It is true that the large 
figures are by Lorenzetto. The picture of Gregory IX., 
conducted hy Santa Caterina, of Siena, and removing the 
Apostolic Seat into France, is another of Vasari’s works; the 
name and native place of the artist are written in the Greek 
character thereon, and this painting has more of Vasari’s 
usual manner than has that mentioned immediately before it. 
The Death of Coligny is in like manner by his hand, as 
were the Cartoons for other pictures here painted, but which 
were coloured by his disciples. 

The Altar-piece in the private Chapel of San Pio, which 
represents the Death of St. Peter Martyr, is likewise by 
our artist; and the Cartoons for other pictures in the same 
Chapel are by his hand, but were executed by his disciples. 
The Vaulting of the first Chapeh belonging to the private 
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apartments of His Holiness, and wherein is the Descent of 
the Fallen Angels, was commenced in December, 1570; and 
in January, 1571, Vasari had already completed the designs 
for all the three Chapels, as well as nearly painted three 
pictures. On the 10th of February he wrote to the Prince, 
Francesco de' Medici, informing him that he had brought 
to conclusion, fifty-six pieces of the Cartoons for the three 
Chapels, and had sketched twelve large Cartoons for that of 
San Michele, with no other assistance than tliat of Sandro 
di Baldassare ;* having been impelled to this excess of haste 
by his wish to return to the Hall of the Palace in Florence, 
where he hoped to recommence his labours in the month of 
July then fullowing. 

One of the three Chapels above-named, that dedicated to 
San Pietro jMartire namely, was thrown open to public 
view on the 30th of April in that year (1571); and with all 
these works on his hands, the Pope was still daily com- 
mitting some new one to the cai'e of the master ; now it was 
to superintend the buildings in San Pietro ; now to conduct 
the waters of the AcquaVergine, from Salona to Pome; anon, 
to repair the Church of San Giovanni Laterano, or to exe- 
cute other undertakings of similar character: 

From May to December of 1571, we have no records, but 
Vasari may be presumed to have returned to Florence before 
the month of July, as his letters prove that he much washed 
to do ; since w’-e find that the paintings of the Great Hall, so 
frequently alluded to, were given to public view on the 5th 
of January, I572.t 

But the master did not long remain in Florence, Pope 
Pius V. having again requested Duke Cosimo to permit him 
to return to Pome; and among other works he then executed 
a picture of San Girolamo in the Desert. But not all the 
labours here pressed on his attention by the Pope could 
divert his thoughts from a great undertaking, entrusted to 

Among the Cartoons made for the Pope were twelve large Storie^ 
four from the History of Tobit, four from the Life of St. Stephen, and 
four from that of St. Peter Martyr. The remainder of the Cartoons are 
for the ceilings, among these the Fall of the Angels and the ^ 

Tobit still exist. -These pictures have been usually attributed J 
Zucchero, but Gaye (see the Carieggio, voi. iii. p. 292) has proved t e 
be the works of Vasari. ^ see 

*j‘ E’er numerous details of much interest relatmg to this p ? 
Gaye, Carieggio inediio, vol. iii. p- 293. See also p. 305, note. 
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bis care by Duke Cosimo, the painting of the Cupola of Santa 
IMaria del Fio^e, in Florence, namely, for the continuance of 
which Rome was at that moment a most commodious resi- 
dence, since Vasari had there the Ceiling and other works 
of Michelagnolo, and in effect his letters soon began to make 
mention of a commencement of the Cartoons for the Cupola. 
His Holiness, meanwhile, resolved to have three Pictures 
painted in the Sala Eegia, which should immortalize the 
memory of an event in which he had taken an essential part, 
the Battle of Lepanto namely; but the Cartoon for the third 
of these was not more than half completed* when Vasari was 
called on to begin the sketches of two other pictures for the 
same Pontiff ; one of these represents the Magdalen borne to 
Heaven by Angels; the other, St. Jerome extracting the 
Thorn from the Foot of the Lion. The death of Pope Pius 
interrupted these labours, and Vasari returned to Florence, 
reposing for some days at Arezzo on his way, and writing 
thence to the Prince Francesco, to the effect that he was 
returning to his service in the expectation that he (the 
Prince) would close bis eyes ; the master sent at the same 
time the Cartoons which he had prepared for the Cupela. ^ 

In October of the same year, 1572, we find Vasari occupied 
in various labours for the Duke. He designed a Palace for 
him at the Capraia, in the Pisan territory, a small Church 
at Colle Mingoli, and some Fountains at the Gastello. His 
preparations for painting the Cupola still continued, but he 
was at this time much disquieted by the fear of a summons 
to Rome; and in effect a letter from the Cardinal Buon- 
compagno soon announced to Mm that the new Pontifi, 
Gregory XHI., required his assistance for continuing those 
works of the Sala Regia, which he had already commenced ; 
wherefore he was enjoined to transport himself to Rome 
with liis best speed. Always anxious to gratify the Pontiff, 
the Duke opposed no resistance, but despatched his Giorgio 
to Rome with orders to obey Pope Gregory in all things, 
and expressing Ms satisfaction that the Holy Father “should 
have service from Ms men’^ — the phrase invariably used by 
Duke Cosimo on similar occasions. 

Vasari deferred his departure nevertheless, being very 

A Biinnte description of these paintings, written by Vasari himself, in 
® letter to the Prince Francesco, and dated February 2nd, 1572, will b« 
®a«nd in Gaye, ut suma, see vol. iii. p. 307 — 30& 
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an willing to leave Florence, but the Duke, conversing with 
him one day, suddenly said : “ Giorgio, I do not see how we 
are to escape from this going to Rome of thine ; for as that is 
the first thing His Holiness has requested from me, I do not 
think I can refuse it; there are, besides, none of our people at 
the Papal Court, and the intercourse that tiiou wilt assuredly 
have with His Holiness cannot but be useful to us ; where- 
fore, get thyself ready, and before the w’eather breaks up 1 
will despatch thee to the Pope, writing to him that I think 
his using what belongs to me a great kindness, hut that he 
must speedily send thee back, because we want to finish our 
Cupola. This winter, meanwhile, thou canst he preparing 
thy Cartoons for the same, and as to that Sala (Regia), since 
thy designs and cartoons are so far advanced, I cannot hut 
think that it will soon he finished. Take a good number of 
assistants wnth thee, and get on rapidly, for the Pope is old, 
and interruptions may again ensue.” 

Having arranged his domestic affairs, and finished a 
picture of Humanity and Divinity, the appropriate symbols 
for which were suggested to him by his friend and coun- 
sellor, Don Vincenzio Borghini, Giorgio departed for Rome, 
where he arrived on the 11th of November, and there found 
that Pope Gregory desired him to paint the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, which had taken place that same year, and 
under his own Pontificate. Vasari had but little inclination 
to recommence bis labours, and would fain have given place 
to the other painters then in Rome; but, unable to refuse, be 
commenced this "work also, which he divided into tliret^. 
Stories.^ Duke Cosimo, meanwhile, was constantly urging 
the master to hasten his movements and return to him; when 
Giorgio, but too well accustomed to profit by his facility 
of hand, hurried through wuth all speed, and on the Corpus 
Domini of 1573, the Sala Regia was thrown open to public 
view. This work, which had been commenced by Paul III., 
had successively occupied twelve painters,! kad em- 

ployed twenty-eight years in its completion, which was 
ultimately effected by Vasari (the thirteenth master engaged 
therein), under the Pontificate of Gregory XIII.J 

• For a minute description of these paintings, see Gave, as before cited 
rol. iii. p» 350. ... 

t Their names mU he found in the Carteggio, vol. m. p. 361. 

+ Very curious and interesting dotails respecting these works wiU be 
found in Gave -^ui ra, vol. hi. p. 343, 
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This hTOtight infinite credit to VavSari, insomuch that, aa 
inscription being demanded for the Hall from Vincenzio 
Borghini, the latter composed the following, of which the 
conceit was suggested to him, it is said, hj our Giorgio him- 
self :• 

In ihirtp-nine pears j tchich is three times thirleen, under six popm 
and by itvelve excellent pahiters, this work had been continued, but not 
completed ; wherefore Gregory Poniifex Maximus, commencing in 

the Jirst year of his Pontificate, has brought it to conclusion in thirteen 
months, by the hand of Giorgio Vasari, the thirteenth painter.” 

Yery greatly did Yasari rejoice in the completion of this 
work, and the rather as his friends and benefactors, the 
principal personages of the papal Court, were never weary 
of congratulating themselves on the results obtained by his 
means; and had he possessed his earlier vigour and powers of 
labour, these nobles would have been only too glad to supply 
him with opportunities for the exercise of the same. 

In the midst of all this triumph our beloved Giorgio was 
furthermore to he gratified by an invitation from Philip 
of Spain, who, by the mouth of Mai'cantonio Colonna, had 
despatched his request that Yasari wmuld* repair to the 
Spanish Court; hut the latter refused, “desiring no higher 
glory than that already obtained; seeking no increase of 
riches, and resolving to attempt no new toils : being desirous, 
in short, of nothing more than the opportunity of reposing 
himself beneath the shadovr of his own magnificent Sovereign.” 
He returned to Plorence accordingly, and resumed his labours 
at the Cupola, the Pontiff expressing infinite grief at his 
departure, and consoling himself principally with the hope 
that Duke Cosimo would send the artist to him once more 
in the winter of 1574. But in the month of June of that 
year,^ worn out by the pains and fatigues of a life unusually 
active and laborious, the excellent master closed his mortal 
career, crowned with fame and honours, and very sincerely 
lamented. 

Such was the life, and such the works, of Giorgio Yasari, 
Richly endowed by nature, he was furthermore aided by 
earnest zeal for the study of his art, and a persistent in- 
dustry; but there were defects in his artistic education whicl 

* The death of Giorgio was aimounced to Prmce Francesco on th 
>7tb of June, the day on which it happened, in a letter written Pietr 
Viitari, brother of the master. See Carteggio, vol, iii. p. 389. 
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aeutralized these advantages to a certain extent; or those 
defects it is, however^ not here our purpose to speak further. 
As an Architect, Vasari stands deserved! j higher than as a 
Painter; as the Historian of the Arts, he‘ occupies a position, 
the eminence of which has never been approached ; he is the 
source from which all other writers draw their best and most 
important materials, and no work on the subject he treated 
can he opened, but his name shall be found, and that to useful 
purpose, on every page. We conclude with a few words from 
Bottari, to whose magnificent edition of our author’s works, 
published at Rome in 1759, we are indebted for many of 
the most valuable among the notes given in the present 
volumes. 

Ha\'ing returned to Florence, the master betook himself 
to the painting of the great Cupola of the Duomo, hut did 
not finish more than the Prophets which are around the 
Lantern, because he was interrupted by death ; wherefore 
the completion of the same was confided to Federigo 
Zucchero.* 

“Vasari was in the sixty- third year of his age when he 
died; his remains were conveyed to his native city of 
iVrezzo, where they were laid in the tomb of his family 
within the principal Chapel of the Decanal Church, which 
Chapel belongs to his house, and where very honourable 
obsequies were solemnized to his memory. His friends were 
almost all the learned men, and every distinguished artist of 
his time; while of the less distinguished he w^as himself the 
friend and protector. Our Giorgio left behind him a very 
great reputation; more perhaps for the vast number than for 
the excellence of his pictures,! but the beauty and perfection 
of his architectural works are not to be denied, seeing that 

* By whom, with the assistance of Passignano and others, it was finished 
after continual labour, in the year 1577* The compositions, wholly due to 
Vasari, will be found described by himself in the Ragionamento del Signor 
Cavaliere Giorgio Vasari^ pittore ed archiietto Areiino sopra le invenzioni 
du lui depinte in ^renaa, nel Palazzo di Loro Altezze Serenissime, &c. 
It was published in Florence by the nephew of the master, also a “ Giorgio 
Vasari,” in 1588, and was forwards re-published mider the title of 
Trattato della Pittura^ &c. 

f Had Vasari thought less of obliging those to whom he believed himself 
indebted for kindness, or felt bound by his duties, and more ot his own 
reputation, the result might, or rather would, nave been different. 
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he -was ia truth, a most accomplished architect. His highest 
renown and name in the world will nevertheless be always 
that derived from this present work — the Lives of Painters, 
Sculptors, and Architects.” 

GBAilTUDE AND TO HIS MEMOSX. 
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Cherubino, in. 292. 

- Michele, v. 177, 179. 

Antonio, i. 233, and note ; iii. 109, 

and note. 

Albertinelli, Mariotto, i. 411 ; ii. 463 —473; 

iii, 182 ; iv. 297, et seq. ; v. 6. 

A Idegrae^ Alberto, iii 524. 

Aldigieri da Zevio, ii. 330. 

Alessi, Alessio, v. 440, ctseQ. SeeGaleazzo. 
Alfani, Ilomenico, ii. 328; iii, 312 and 
note. 

Orazio, his brother, ii, 328 and note. 

Allegri, Antonio. See Correggio. 

Lorenzo, ii. 404, note. 

Allori, Alessandro, iii. 212 note, 243; v. 
348, 366, 367, 476—478. 

— - Cristofano, v, 477. 

Alonzo Spagnuolo, i. 411. See Barughetta. 

Barughetta, i. 411. 

Altissimo (dell’), v. 478. 

Altobello of Cremona, iv. 495 and note, 496 
and note. 

Alnnno, Niccolo, ii. 293, 307, note. 

Alvaro, Portuguese painter, i. 288 and 
note. 

Amateo, Pomponio, iii. 274 and note, 2/5. 
Amatfice, Cola (dell’), hi. 354, et seq. _ - ^ 
Amico da Bologna, iii. 325. See Aspertini. 
Ammannato, B. i. 456 and note ; iii. 91, et 
seq i iv, 289, 291, note ; v. 488. 

Angelico, Fra Giovanni, da Fiesole, i. 411 
and note ; ii. 24'— 40. 

Angelo (d’), Battissia, ii. 344 and note 
Anguisciola, or Anguscola Sofoiiisba, iii. 
243, et seq. ; iv. 529, et seq. ; v. 227. 

Minerva, her sister, iv. 529. 

EuTopa, Lucia, and Anna, also sis- 
ters of Sofomsba, iv. 523 
Ani^ini, Luigi, iii. 480. 

Ant^nauo ;d'}, Segna, i. 254 


Antonio da Ferrara, i 23S. 

Fiorentino, i- 467. 

Prate, iv. 508. 

Veneziano, L 244—250. 

Anversa id’), Ugo, v. 4.1 S. 

Guglielmo, v. 461. 

Borghese, v. 463. 

Apelles, i. 12, 304. 

Area (dell’l, Niccolo, i. 321 ; v, 236. 

AmoKo Lapi, or di Lapo, i. 45— 60. 

Arrigo, Flammingo, iv. 516 and note. 
Asciano (d’l, i. 240 and notes. 

Aspertini, Amico, ni. 240 and note, 32», 
331. 

Guido, ii. 156 and note. 

Aspetti, Tiziano, ih. 442 and note, 
Attavante, ii. 36- 40. 

Avanzi, Jacopo, i. 325 and note; ii. 330, 
334. 

Niccolo, iii. 473. 

B. 

Bachiacca. See Ubertino. 

Baglioni, iv. notes passim; v. 434, et seq* 
452, 455, note. 

Bagnacavallo. See Ramenghi. 

Baldanzi, li. 85, note, 
l^ldinelli, ii. 220. 

Baldini, iii. 485 and note. 

Giovanni, iv. 496 and note. 

Baldinucei, i. 212, notes, and notes passim* 
Baldovinetto, Alesso, i. 37 and note, 79, 
4il ; ii. 56, 64—69, 360. 

Banco, di Nanni d’Antonio, i. 332—335. 
Bandinelli, Baccio, i, 411 ; ii. 506 ; lii. 125, 
197, 253, 463-465 ; iv. 205, 232—296 ; T, 
412, 508. 

Clemente, iv. 260, 284. 

— Michelangelo, iv. 232, 255. 

Barba (della), Jacopo, iv. 253. 

Barbiere (del), Alessandro, v. 485. 

(del) Domenico, iii. 321, 374. 

Barile, Giovanni, iii. ISl. 

Giovanni, or Antonio, iii. 45 and 

note ; iv. 64 and note. 

Barlacchi, Tommaso, iii. 504, 516. 

Baroccio, Federigo, v. 194. 

Baroncelii, Niccolo, i. 467, 468 and note. 
Barozzi, Jacopo, called Vignola, hi. 517 
and note ; v. 205, 225 and note, 332, 37SL 
Bartoli, Pietro Santi, iv.53, notes, isnd notes 
passim. 

Bartoli, Taddeo, i. 285—289 
Bartolommeo, Fra, di San Marec, ii 4— 
463. 

Dominico, i 2S8» 
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Bartsch, Peiinire Gravmr, iii. 491 note, and 
notes passim. 

BarufFaldi, ii. lol, note, and notes passim, 
Barugtietta, Alonso, li. 282 and note; iv 
236 and note ; 245 and note, 411. 

Basaiti, or Bassiti Marco, li. 330, 340. 
Bassano (da), Jacopo, 7. 400 and note. 
Francesco, 1 

— : — Leandro, ( nis sons, v. 400 and 

Gio Batt. r note. 

■ — Girolamo, j 

Baaerini, Marco, U. 33C. See Basaiti. 
Baviera,' servant of Raphael, iii. 38, 312, 
498 ; iv. 101. 

Eazzacco, da Castclfranco, v. 58 and note. 
Beatricetlo, Niceolo, iii. 517 and note ; iv. 
536, note. 

Beccafnmi, Domenico, i. 320 and note ; iii. 

272 and note ; iv. 124 — 145. 

Beceri, Domenico, iii. 99. 

Begarelli, Antonio, or Begarino,ii. 404, and 
note ; iv. 517, and note ; v. 343. 
Bt'llagamba, Gio. v. 460. 

Bellini, Jacopo, ii. 150 — 173. 

Gentile, son of Jacopo, ii. 167 — 

169, 341. 

... — Giovanni, son of Jacopo, ii. 156, 
173; V.383, 385, 386. 

Bellino, or Belliniano, ii. 330, 342, and 
note. 

Bello, Rafaello, v. p. 64 
Beltucci, G-io, Battista, called San Marino, 
iv. 415—418. 

Bombi, Bonifazio, iv. 524 and note, 525. 
Benci, Domenico, iv. 334 ; v. 485. 
Benedetto, sculptor ^di), Battista, v. 356. 

— — — painter, iii- 284. 

Benicb, Simone, v. 463. 

Levina, his daughter, v 463. 

Beutck, or Benick, iii. 524, and note. 
Benvenuti, Simone, i. 326, note. 

Bergamo (da) Bra Damiano, v. 130, ^ seg. 
205. 

Bema, Sienese painter, i. 236 — 240. 
BeiTiabei, Tommaso, ii. 355 and note. 
Bernazzano, Milanese painter, iii 259 and 
note. 

Bertano, Gio. Battista, iv. 53, note, 520 
and note, 531. 

Berto, Linajolo, ii. 90 and note- 
Bertoldo, sculptor, i. 485 and note ; v. 232, 
et seq. 

Bertolotti, Antonio, ii. 404, note. 

Betti, J. Biagio, of Carighano, orof Cutigli- 
ano, V. 178. 

Benci, Domenico, v. 485. 

Bench, Jacopo. See Sink. 

Bezaleel, ancient master in bronze, i. 11. 
Biadi, iii. 214 note, and notes passim. 
Biagio, ii. 236, et seq. 

Bianco, Simone, or Benick, ii. 343 ; v. 463, 
note. 

Bicci (di) Lorenzo, i. 289—299. 

Bicci and Neri, his sons, i. 297 and 

notes, 298, et seq. 

Biglo, Nanni di Biccio, v. 156, 299, 305, et 
stq , 331, et seq., 344, 439, et seq. 

Annibale, v. 156. 

vui;.: Battista, iv. 306 and note. 


Bink, Jacopo, iii. 524 and note. 

Bizzerra, Spanish painter, iv. .330; v. 171 

Boceaccmo, Cremonese painter iii. 154- 
15C and notes. 

Cammillo, iii. 155 and note. 

Boccalino, Giovanni, iii. 127- 

Boccaxdino, ii. 200 and note. 

Bologhini, or Bolghini, i. 144 and notes. 

Bologna, Giovanni, iv. 291 ; v. 460, 491. 

Boltraffio, Gio. Antonio, ii. 391 and notes. 

Bolz, Hans, v. 462 and note. 

Bonainti, Corsino, i 254. 

Bonanno, sculptor, i. 48, 49, and note. 

Bonasone, Giulio, iii. 500 and note, 518 and 
note. 

Bonsignori, ii. 344. 

Bonvicino, ii. 343, and note. 

Bordone, Paris, v. 403 — 407. 

Borghini, Raffaello, iii. 97, note, 284, note, 
and notes passim. 

Bot^o (dal) Gio. Paolo, v. 531. 

Borro, Battista, iii. 78 ; v. 143- 

Bos, Girolamo, iii. 523 and note ; v. 460. 

Boscoli, Giovanni, v. 381. 

Bottaxi, i. 42 and notes ; i. ii. iii. iv. v 
notes pa.ssim. 

Botticelli, Sandro, ii. 230—240, 321 ; Hi. 
486. 

Bozzati, or Bozza Bartolommeo, v. 408. 

Bramante Lazzari, i. C3 ; ii. 426— 445 ; ui, 
12, 23; iv. 5, 403, 458 ; v. 254, 412, et 
seq. 

Bramantino di iniano, ii. 17 ; iii. 13, and 
note; iv. 533—541 ; v. 411. 

(di) Agostini, ii. 16, 

Brambilla, or Brambillari, Francesco, iv. 
545 and note. 

Brancacci, Antonio, i 408, and note. 

Brescia idell) Rafaello, v. 123, and note 
124. 

Bresciano, Simone, iii. 447, note. 

Vineenzio, it 330. 

Breughel, Peter, v. 460. 

Brini, Francesco, ii. 198 and note. 

Bronzino, Agnolo, ii. 480, and note ; iii, 
523; iv. 147, 207, 209, 304, 358, 373, 
note, 383 ; v. 114, 348, 467—476. 

Bmca, Jacopo (Jacob Von Brenck), v. 
4G0. 

Bruggia. (da) Giovanni, ii. 57, and note , 
Y. 458. 

Brugnoli, Luigi, iv. 441. 

Barnadino, his son, iv. 441 — 442. 

Brunellesco, Filippo, i. 365, 403, 413 — 468. 
ii. 1, 9, 181 ; iii. 81 ; iv 432 ; v. 272. 

Bruno, i. 154, 1G5— 166, 169. 

Bruxelles (di) Bernardo, v. 460. 

Buda {deil Bernardo, iii. 230 ; iv. 233 and 
note. 

Girolamo, iv. 233 and note, 

Bnffalmacco, Buonomico, i. 81, 151—173. 

Buggiano, i. 466. 

Bugiardini, Fra Ginliano, U. 471 ; iv, 296-<* 
304; V. 121 and note. 

Buglioni, Benedetto, ii. 262, 347, note. 

Santi, i. 347 and note ; ii. 262 ; I’gt 

207 ; V. 361. 

Buonarroti. Se" Michael Anga'o. 

Biionconsiglio, Giu. li. 330, 342, et seq. 
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Biionfigho, Beiit'iei! It, ii. iU2 and note. 
EuttiK), a'chiiect, i. 40 and notes. 47 and 
notes. 

Buontalenti, Bernardo Timante, v. 365, 
481. 

Buonvicino, Alessandro, called II Moretto, 
11 . 343 and note. 

Buschetto, Greek architect, L 304 and 
note. 

Busto, or Busti, Agostino, ii. 343 ; iii. 138 
and note. 

Butteri, Giovanni, v, 472, 478. 

C. 

Caccianimici, Franceso, iii. 321. 

Cagliari, or Caliari. See Veronese, Panl, 
hi. 410 and note ; iv. 448 and note, 522 ; 
v. 51, 486. 

Calamec, Andrea, v. 259, 488. 

Lazzaro, v. 259- 

Calandrino, i. 154. 

Calavrese, Gio., v. 181. 

Macco, iiL 352 — 354 ; v. 35. 

Calcagni, Tiberio, r. 200, 313, et seq., S28- 
Calcar (di) Gio., iii. 519 ; v. 35, 402, 459. 
Calzolaio (dell) Sandxino, iii. 284. 

Cambio (di), i. 54. 

Camicia, Ohimenti. See Chimentl. 

Cammei (de), Domenico, iii. 468, 
Cammilliani, Francesco, v. 490. 

Camillo, v. 133 and note. 

Campagnola, Giroloma, ii. 330. 

... Ginlio, his son, ii 330. 

Giusto, ii. 330. 

Campi (da), Fra Ristoro, i. 87. 

Fra Giovanni, i. 87. 

Giulio, iv. 527. 

— Antonio, iv. 527. 

Galeazzo, iv, 527 and note. 

Vincenzio, iv. 527. 

Canneri, Anselmo, iii. 410 and note. 
Capanna, Puccio, i. 116 — 118, 

Sienese, painter, ii. 194 and note ; 

iii. 173 and note._ 

CapaiTO, Fabbro, hi. 83 — 85. 

Capocaccia, Mario, v. 434. 

Caporali, Benedetto, called also Bitti, ii. 
328 and note, 355 and note, 355. 

Giulio, his son, ii. 328. 

Caradosco, A. F. ii. 295, 438. 

Caraglio, Jacopo, hi. 312, 510 ; iv. 101. 
Caravaggio (da) Polidoro, iu. 290 — 304. 
Carigliano. See Betti, 

Camovale (Fra) Bart., ii. 428 and note. 
Caro, Annibale, v. 213, 437. 

Carota Antonio, carver, iv* 107. 

Caroto, Francesco, painter, ii. 344; iii. 
400. 

Giovanni, painter, iii. 400 ; v. 280. 

Carpi, Girolamo, iv. 501 — 513. 

- I (da), Ugo, iii. 506 ei seq. ; iv. 138. 
Carso (dell), Giovanni, v. 194, 

.lartone, Niccolo, called Niccolo Znccolo, ii. 

2S4. „ ^ 

Carracci, Bart,, iv. 336, et seq. See Pon- 
tormo. 

CAseatino, Jacopo di, i 251 — 255 ; v. 114, 


Castagno, Andrea, ii. 92 — 105 ; iii. 230 and 
note. 

Castel, Bolognese (da!, Giovanni, iii. 469 
Castelli, Cristofano, iv. 518. 

Castigiioni (dai, Bart iv. 34. 

Catena, Vincenzio Veneziano, ii. 3.10— 

339. 


Cavaliere, Tiberio, iii. 230. 

Cavaiieri deb, Gio. Bal., ui. 292, note, 515; 
V. 3G0. 

Tommaso, V. 295- 

Cavallinl Pietro, i. 17G — 181. 

Cavazzaola, Paolo, iii. 432 — 435. 

Cay, Guglielmo, v. 4G1. 

Cecca, architect and Ingegnese, ii. 17S— - 
186. 

Cecco d‘Ascoli, i. 210, note; ii. 248. 

, della), Girolamo, ii. 248. 

Cellini, Baccio, ii. 248. 

Cellini, Benvenuto, i. 375, note; ii. 4S0, 
note; hi. 483; iv. S09, note, 281; v. 
348. 

Cennini Cennino, i. 1S2 and note, 234 and 
note; ii. 58. 

Cerainolo (dell ), Antonio, iii. 148 ; v, 11. 
Ceri (del, Andrea, iv. 7S. and notes, SO. 
CerveUiera, idell) Battista, li. 9; iv. ll'Q. 
Cesare da Sesto, ih. 259, and note, 

Cesatl, Alessandro, hi 4S0 and note, 4S1. 
Cesariano, Cesare, ii. 428, 429, and note ; 
V. 112. 

Chimenti, Camicias, ii. 89, d aeq. 
Ciamfanine, or Ctampanio Benedetto, ii. 
462. 

Ciappino, or Ciapino, iv. 174; v. 2S0. 
Cicilia, iii. 106. 

Ciciliano, Angelo, Iv. 544. 

Cicc^oa, Girolamo, iii. 4o9. 

Cicognara, notes pasainu 
Cicco, Niccolo, ii. 220. 

Cima, Gio. Battista, ii. 339 and note. 
Carlo, his son, ii. 339 and note. 


Cimabne, i. 3G— 44. 

Cini Simone, i. 265. 

Cinque (dell) Battista, iv. 185 ; v. 280. 

Cioli, Simone, iv. 182. 

Valerio, iv. 512 and note ; v. 3oS, 

369, 498- 
Cione, i. 130, et 
CirciniaitO, Niccolo y- 45j. 

Ciuffagni Beniardo, ii. 8. 

Civitali, Matteo, i. 320 and note. 

Vicenzio, his nephew, i 120, note. 

Claudio, da Marsilia, hi. 66, et seq. 

Cleef (de), V. 419 , ■■ cn, 

Clemente, Bartolommeo or Reggio, u. 343. 

Don Bartolommeo, Abbot of San, 

ii. 187-196. . 

Clovio, Don Giulio, iii. 451 ; iv. lo7 ; v. 443 
—452, 481. 

Cocco, or Cocca Girolamo, iii. 509 ; v. 469. 
Coda, Benedetto, h. 172. 

. Bartolommeo, his son, u. 172- 


Codignola (da), Girolamo, iii. 331, t4 stq. 

(da', Fn ncesco, iii. 384. 

Coek, Pietro, V. 460. 

V(,r,fF!iAho. iii. 257*. ft?-. 55; 


471. 

Simone, 


i. 364. 
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CoUettajo ^del), Ottavianoj v. 50O. 

Colonua, Jacopo, v. 427. 

Como ld&), Guido, i. 79. 

Condi vi, Ascano, y. 230, note, and notes 
passim (for Life of Michael Angelo). 
Conegliano, Battista da, ii 3,30. 

Conte (del;, Jacopo, iii. 234; v. 147, 455, 
et ssq. 

Conii, Domenico, iii. 234, 

Cooh, Mattiaa, v. 460. 

Cordegliachi, Giovannetto, ii, 330. 

Coriolano, Criatofano, iii. 525. 

Cornelia, Giovanni, v. 460. 

Corniole (delle), Giovanni, iii. 251, note, 480. 
Nanni, v. 120. 

Correggio, ii. 362, 363, note, 402 — 412 ; iv. 
504. 

Corso (dell), Jae^o, ii. 105. 

CoTt, Cornelio, iv. 536, note. 

Coaimo, Andrea di, ii. 177 ; iv. 340, 418. 

(di) Piero, ii. 177 and note, 412 — 

425. 

Cosini, Silvio, iii. 103—106; iv. 103, 544 
and note. 

CJosta, Agostino, iv. 139, note. 

- Lorenzo, ii. 146—151 ; iv. 493. 

Ippolito, iv. 521 and note. 

Lorenzo, v. 194. 

Coxis, Michael, iii. 520 ; iv. 66 and note ; 
V. 459. 

Cozzarello, Jacopo, ii. 124. 

Credi (di), Lorenzo, i. 411; ii. 258-9; iii. 

U4— 149 ; V. 412. 

Cremona ^a). See Geremia, 

Crescione, Gio. iii. 354. 

Crista, Pietro, v. 458 and note. 

Cronaca, Simone, iii. 7(^93 ; v. 241, 

Cucur, Gugllelmo. See Calcar. 

Cnngi, Gio. Battista, or Cugini, Giovanni, 
iii. 517 and note. 

Cungi, or Cugni, Lionardo, v. 194. 

D, 

Daddi, Bernardo, i. 254. 

Dale (di), Giovanni, v. 464. 

Dalmasi, Lippo, L 278 and note. 

Danese da Carrara, iii. 251 and note, 451 ; 
V, 427, 486. 

Daniello, Pellegrino da San, iii- 261 — ^265. 
Dante, Girolamo, v. 408. 

Danti, Vicenzio, i, 68 ; v. 358, 367, 492 — 494. 

Fra Ignazio, v, 493 — 496. 

Davanzo, Jacopo, ii- 330. 

David, Pistojese, ii. 24S. 

Delft vdi), Simone, v. 464. 

Dello, X. 327, 332. 

Diamante (Fra), ii 84, 

Diana, Benedetto, ii. 330, 

Dinant, Enrico (Heinrich of), v. 450. 

Dirik, v. 458 and note, 459. 

d’Harlem, v. 458 and note, 459. 

Domenico (di), Antonio, iv. 207. 

del Monte Sansovino, lii. UO. 
I>onatello, sculptor, i. 333, 359, 469—493 ; 

lY. 208 ; V. 282, 308, 362, 

Doni, Adone, v- 457. 

Doiinmo (di), Agnolo, iii. 136 and note ; 

v.m 


Donzello fdell, Pietro, ii. 10 — IS. 

Ippolito, his brother, ii. 10— -IS, 

and notes. 

Dossi, Dosso, iii. 245 — 259 ; iv. 499, 645 

Battista, lii. 245 — 259. 

Evangelista, iii. 257 and note, 

Duccio, i. 241—244 ; iv. 137 and note. 
Durer, Albert, iii. 37, 487 — 490; v. 444. 

E. 

Edelinck, engraver, iiL 47, note. 

Elia, Prate, i. 51 — 53. 

Emmelink, Gio. See Hemling. 

Emskerken, M. See Hemskerck. 

Ertoghen, Bosch, v. 460. 

F. 

Fabbro (del), Pippo, iv. 175 ; v, 414, ei 
seq. 

Fabriano (da), Gentile, ii. 35 and note, 
105—112. 

Facchino (dell), Giuliano, ii. 223. 

Faenza (da), Ottaviano, i. 118, 

— Marco, v 381 and note, 486. 

Pace da, i. 118, 119 and note. 

Fagiuoli, Girolama, iii 367, 384 ; v. 133. 
Falconetto, G.o. Maria, iii. 437 — 444. 

(iio. Antonio, nr. 435. 

—I — Ottaviano and Procolo, sons of Gio 

Maria, iii, 442. 

Alessandro, third son of Giovanii 

Maria, iii. 442. 

Palcom, Bernardo, i. 215. 

Paiconieri, Paolo, i. 456 and note. 

Fancelli, or Faiicegli, Giovanni, called Gi<v, 
di Stocco, iv. 287 ; v. 500. 

Luca, i. 455 ; ii. 47. 

Fano (da), Pompeo, v. 180. 

Farinato, Battista, v. 486. 

Paolo, iv. 451 and note, 522. 

Fei, Alessandro. See Barbieri. 

Felart, Jacopo, v. 463 and note. 

Peltrini, Andrea, iii. 344 — 352. 

Feltro (da), Morto, iii, 344—348. 

Ferrari, Gandenzio, iii. 179, ISO and note 
iv. 546 and note. 

Ferrarese, Ercole, ii. 152 — 156. 

Ferrucei, Andrea, iii. 90, 107 ; v. 86. 

Francesco del Tadda, iv. 182, 229 , v 

86, 96, 327. 

Fiacco, or Placco, Orlando, iii. 416, et seq. 
Fiammghi, Lamberto. See Sustris. 
Fiamingho, Micheli. See Coxis. 

Giovanni. See Schoreel. 

Fiesole, Andrea da, iii. 99 — 107 ; v. 86 an| 
note. 

Giovanni, iv. 103. 

Mino, ii. 139—146. 

Simone, v. 240, et seq. 

Filarete, Antonio, ii. 1—8. 

Finegnerra, Maso, ii. 222 ; iii. 4S5. 
Fiorentini, Niccolo, ii. 7 
Fiorini, Gio. Battista, v. 196. 

Fivizzano, ii. 305. 

Flores (de), Jacobello, ii. 330 — 33S, 

, Flonaui, Francesco, iii. 264, a sbj. 
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i^loriani, Antonio, Ms brotiier, iii. 265. 

" longorio, iii. 263 and note. 

'^loris, Franz, iii. 525 and note ; v. 464. 

Cornelius, v. 464. 

x-’occora, Giovanni, ii. 7 and note. 

Fontana, Pro&pero, lii. 334; v. 186, 375. 

Lavinia, his daughter, iii. 334 and 

note. 

Battista, iv. 447 and note. 

Fonte, Jacopo della. See Quercia. 

Foppa, Amhrosio, called Caradossa, ii. 
295. 

Foppo, Vinoenzio. See Zoppo. 

Forbicini, Eliodoro, iv. 447 and note. 

Forli (da), Guglielmo, i. 119. 

Fortini, Davidde, iv. 218 and note. 

Fortori, ‘Alessandro, v. 485. 

Forzore di Spinello, i. 269 ei seq. 

Poschi. Salvadore, v. 531. 

Fra Filippo. See Lippi. 

Francesca (della), Piero, ii. 13 — 23. 
Francesco, Fiorentino, i. 284. 

(di), Pellegrino, iii. 322 ; v. 72 

Francia, Francesco, li. 294—305 ; in. 491. 
Piero, V. 360. 

Franciabigio, ii. 471 ; iii. 182, 211, 334 — 
345 ; V. 245. 

Angelo, his brother, iii. 343; iv. 

251. 

Franco, Battista, iv. 405 and note; v. 33 — 
184, 197. 

Fraucucci, Innocen 2 io, iii. 327,332 — 334- 
Prate (Anoninao), de' Ser-vd, iL 193. 

(del)> Cecchino, ii. 462. 

Frynch-Lie, iii. 521. 

Fumaccini, Orazio, v. 379. 


a. 

Gaddi, Gaddo, i. 82 — 88 and notes. 

Taddeo, hi^ son, L 85, 191 — 203 ; v. 

362. 

Agnolo, son of Taddeo, i. 203, 228 — 

236. 

Giovanni, i. 203, 229 ; v. 413. 

Gaeta, Luigi, v. 330. 

Galante, i. 278. 

Galasso, ii. 126, 127. 

Galeazzo, Alessi, architect, iv. 513 ; v. 440 
—443. 

Galeotto, Pietro, iii. 484 ; v. 434. 

Galieuo, embroiderer, ii. 479. 

Galle, Filippo, v. 4C4. 

Gamtera, Lattanzio, iv. 523 and note, 534, 
et seq. 

Gamberelli, Antonio. See Eossellino. 

Bernardo, his brother. See Rossel- 

lino, 

Garbo (dell), Raffaello, or Ratfaellino, ii. 
473—480. 

Garofalo, Benvenuto, iv. 493 — 548. 

Gatti, Bernardino. See Sojaro. 

Gaye, notes passwu 

Genga, Girolamo, iii. 257 ; iv. 398 — 418 ; v. 
45, 95, 500- 

Bartolommeo, iv. 398 — 418 ; v. 42. 

Geremia, sculptor, i. 467. 

G«xi, ii. 249. 


Gerino da Pistoja, ii. 292 and not©. 

Gherardi, Consiglio, i. 254. 

Cristofano, called Doceno, iv. 

304—336 ; V. 545. 

Gherardo, miniaturist, ii. 196 — 200 ; v. 407 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo, i 301 — 3S7. 

Bartoiaccio, i. 362, 386. 

Cione, L. 361— 3S7. 

Bonaccorso, i. 3S3, et sag. 

Victorio, i. 334 — 387. 

Ghirlaudajo Bommico, ii. 200—220; 

V. 23.3. 

Tommaso, father of Domenico, iL 

David, ii. 210, 217, 220 and note ; 

V. 1, 4. 

Benedetto, ii. 220 ; v. 1 — 4. 

Ridolfo, son of Domenico, ii. 220 ; 

iii. 350 ; iv. 206 ; v. 1—16, 245, 480. 

Michele, di Ridolfa, iv. 206; v. 

114, 360, 480. 

Ghisi, Giovanni Battista, called Bertano 
(•which seev, iv. 520 and note. 

Gioi^o, ill. 5t‘0, 515. 

Diana, his daughter, iv. 523 and 

note. 

Giancristoforo, ii. 89. 

Gian, Kiccola, ii. 328. 

Vlncenzio, iii. 107 — 109. 

Giocondo (Fra), architect, iii. 385— 395. 
Giolrino, del, Sodona, N iccolo, iv. 451 and 
note. 

Gioino del Sodona, iv. 470 and note. 
Giorgione, of Castel Franco, ii. 394 — 402 ; 

iii. 346 ; iv. 59 ; v. 5S, note, 383. 

Giorgio, Francesco, iL 122—125. 

Eusebio di San, ii. 328. 

Giottino, Tommaso, i. 218 — 225. See Ste- 
fano. 

Giotto, di Bondone. i. 93-^122 ♦; iv. 116, 
124 ; V. 227, 407- 
Giovanni (FraL ii. 24 — 40. 

Jacopo, lii. 146. 

Maria, iv. 147. 

Battista, of Mantua, iv. .57. 

da Bruggia (John Van Eyck). See 

Brucgia. 

da Milano. See Milano, i. 202. 

Francese, lii 75. 

. Francese, wood- worker, v. 318. 

de’ Santi of Urbino, father of Ra- 
phael, ii. 325. 

Giuliano, iv. 145. 

Giulio Romano. See Romano. 

Giunta, of Pisa, i. 38, note. 

— Locchi Domenico, iv. 165 — 172. 

Giusto. See Menabuoi. 

Goro (di). Giovanni, iv. 99 
Gozzoli, Benozzo, ii. 115 — 121. 

Gra (da), Marco, iv. 544 and note. 

GralBone, ii- 68 and note, 69. 

Granaeci, Francesco, uL 350, 452, 457 ; V 
233,245, 255. 

Grandi, Ercole, ii- 151. 

Grimer, or Grimmer Jacopo, V. 462. 

Grosso Nanni, ii. 257. , 

Guaiito (da), Giusta, Justus of Ghent, ant 
Martiua. v 458. 
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Guardia idella), Niccolo, ii. 89. 

Guariente, da Padova. See Guerriexo. 
Guerriero, ditto, ii. 335 and note. 

Guemni, Rocco, v. 443. 

Guglielino, architect, i. 47- 
Gaisotti, Fermo, iv. 57, 521 and note. 

H. 

Hemling, Hans, ii. 59, note. 

KemBen, Giovanni, v. 463. 

Caterina, his daughter, v. 463. 

Hemskerch, Martin, 7. 34. 

Horebont, v. 462. 

Hugford, Ignazio, v. 412, note. 

Hnrembout, Luca di Guanta, v. 462. 

Susanna, v- 463. 

I. 

Imoia, Innocenzio da, iii. 327. See Fran- 
cucci. 

Iridaco (d^ll), JacopOj ii. 344—347 ; v. 255.^ 

Francesco, brother of Jacopo, ii. 

346. 

India, Bernardino, iv. 446 and note. 

Ingegno, Andrea Luig;i, ii. 327 and note. 
Ingoni, Gio. Battista, iv. 515, 517 and note. ' 
lode, Pietro, iv. 139. 

J. 

Jacobello. See Flore (di). 

Jacopo della Quercia. See Quercia. 

Jacone, iii. 234 ; iv. 487 — 491. 

Jacopo, Ciciliano, v 328. 

(Don) i. 282. 

(di) Pier Francesco. See Sandro. 

da Tnrrita, i. 80. 

Jncopone, da Faenza, v. 379. 

Jameson, Mrs. Sacred and Legendary Art, 
notes passim. 

Jason, Gios, v. 464. 

L. 

Lahacco, or L’Abbaco Antonio, arch. iii. 
516; V.128. 

Lainberto (di), Federigo, v. 481. ' 
I.ampsonio, Domenico, v. 464—466. 

Lancia, Baldassare. See Urbino, iv. 408. 

Domenico, iii. 127 and note, 

Luca of Naples, y, 427. 

Pompilo, 7. 500, 

Lancillotto, v. 460. 

Lanferri, iii. 515 and note, 516. 

Lantrani, Jacopo, i. 131. 

Lauzi, the Abate, author of the Storia Pit- 
tura, notes passim. 

Lanzilago, or Lancislac, ii, 280. 

Lapo, architect^ i. 45—60. 

Lapp'oli, Gio. Antonio, iiL 315 ; iv. 146— 
1.58, 351, €t seq. 

Matteo, iv. 146. 

Lastricati, Zanobi, v. 355, 361, 500. 
Lattauzio, iv. 318 and note. 

Laurati, Pietro, i 119, 140—144, 248. 

Toramaso, iv 75. 

Leccio (da), Beinardina v.4S3. 


Lendinara fda), Lorenzo, ii. 272 and note. 
Leno, Giuliauo, iv. 10, 31. 

Le Vieil, iii. note, and notes passim. 
Liberate, iii. 385—400. 

Gensio, iii. 265 and note. 

Libori (daij, Francesco, the elder, iii. 444, 
et seq. 

Francesco, the younger, iii. 448, d 

seq. 

— — Girolamo, iii. 445, et scq. 

Licinio, Gio. Antonio, (called Pordenone), 
iii. 260, 275 ; iv. 107, 525 ; v. 383. 

Ligorio, Pizzo, v. 194, 314, 332. 

Lino, sculptor, i. 76. 

Girolamo, iii 367. 

Lionardo, di Ser Giovanni, i. 131. 

Lioni (da), Giovanni, iv. 35. 

Lioni Lione, iii. 483 ; iv. 545 and note ; v. 
429—433. 

— Pompeo, his son, v. 433. 

Lippi, Fra Filippo, i. 405 ; ii. 73 — 87 ; v. 
349 and note, 362. 

Filippo, called Filippino, i. 86, 410 ; 

ii. 274—284. 

Buberto, son of ditto, v. 70—72 • 

Lippo, Florentine painter, i. 224 and note, 
275—278. 

Lodovico, sculptor, v. 457. 

Lomazzo, noieB passim. 

Lombard, Lamberto, v. 464, et seq. 

Lombardi Alfonso, iii. 245 — 252 ; iv. 260, 
note. 

Lombardino, Tofano, iv. 528, 544 and note. 
Lombardo, or Lombardi Girolamo, iii. 126 
and note ; iv. 514. 

Lamberto, v. 464, et seq. 

Tullio, ii. 343 and note. 

Longhena, iii, 60, note, and notes passim. 
Longhi, Luca, v. 379. 

Lorentino d’ Angel, ii. 21 and note, 22 and 
note, 23. 

Lorenzetti, Ambrogio,-i. 173—176. 
Lorenzetto, ii. 257 and note ; iii. 149 — 154 ; 
T, 245*. 

Lorenzi, Gio. Battista, v. 369. 

Antonio di Gino, v- 360 ; v. 497. 

Stoldo di Gino ; v. 497, et seq. 

Lorenzo (Don) Camaldolense, i. 279 — 289. 

— ■ (dl) Agnolo, i. 225. 

Loro, Carlo da. See Portelli. 

Lotto Lorenzo, iii. 379—382. 

Luano (da) Lodovica, v. 458. 

Lucas of Leyden, v. 459. 

Luciani, Sebastiano del Piombo, ii. 363 ; 
iv. 22, 58— 75. See Sebastiano del Pi- 

ombo. 

Lugano (di) Dominico, L 467. 

Luino, or Luini Bernardo, iv. 547 and 
notes. 

Luna (della) Francesco, i. 490 and note. 
Lungo, Pietro, v. 462. 

Luzio, Romano, iv. 106. 

Rf 

Mabuse (di) Giovanni, v. 460. 

Machietti, Girolamo, v. 356, 481 and not* 
Machwvelli, Zanobi, ii. lil and note. 
M/iifei. lii. 472, note, and notes pcrjmm. 
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Majano (da) Benedetto; ii. 11, 240 — 249. 

— ■■ (da) Gialiano, li. S — 13 ; iv. 11. 
Mainardi, Bastiano, ii. 220. 

Mami, Michele, iii. 100. 

Malvagia, iii. 325, note, and notes passim. 
Mammacken, Matteo, v. 464, 

Munetti, Antonio, i. 467. 

Mangone, iii. 103. 

Manni, ii. 328 and note. 

Manno, v. 124, 157, 503. 
iiansueti, Giovanni, ii, 240, 330; iii. 376 
and note. 

Mantegna, Amdrea, ii. 262 — 273 ; iii. 486. 
Mantovano, Diana. See Ghisi. 

Mantovano, Camillo, iv. 402 ; v. 133. 

Gio. Battista, iv. 523. 

Binaldo, iv, 522. 

Giorgio, iii. 515. 

.Manztioli, Tommaso, v. 480. 

Marcantonio, iii. 29, 485 — 526 , iv. 523. 
Marches!, Antonio, iv. 5. 

Marchino, painter, iL 105. 

Marchionne, architect and sculptor, L 49, 
50 and note. 

Marcilla (da) Gaglielmo, ii. 52, notes; iii. 

Go- 78 : V. 502. 

.Marco, Tommaso, i. 215. 

Marcoiini, Franceso, of Forli, iii. 419 and 
note. 

Mareone (di), Piero, v. 135. 

Margaritone, i 8S— 93. 
jVIai’ignolli, Lorenzo, iv. 224. 

Mariotto, ii. 9, note, and notes passim. 
Marino (San), Gio. Bat. See Bellucci. 

Florentine goldsmith, iii. 471 and 

note. 

Mariotto (di), Domenico, ii. 9. 

(di), Francesco, iii. 350 et seq. See 

Mettidoro. 

Afannita, iii. 479. 

Lodovico, his son, iii. 479. 

Martini, Francesco di Giorgio, i. 241 ; ii. 
122—125. 

Giovanni, iii 160 and note. 

Martino, Tedesco. See Schonganer. 

(di) Fietro, Milanese sculpt. See 

' Francesca. 

Marzone, Girolamo, ii. 335. 

Masaccio da S. Giovanni, i. 401 — 413; u. 

275 ; iv. 93 ; v. 234 ; 362. 

Masini, iii. 484, note, and notes passim, 
Masolino, ii. 275. 

Maturino, Florentine painter, lu. 290— 


300 ; v. 245, _ 

Mazzieri, Antonio di Donnino, iix. 343. 
Mazzingo, ii. 223. 

Mazzola. See Mazznoli. 

Mazzolo, Filippo. See Mazznoli. 

Michele, iii. 3.57, note. 

Pier Ilario, iii. 357, note. 

Mazzolino, Lodovico, ii. 151 and note. 
Mazzoni, Ginlio, v. 178. 

Guido, ii. 13 and note ^ _ 

Mazznoli, Francesco, called II Parmigianino, 
ii. 362 ; iii. 356—374 ; iv. 151, 511. 
Girolamo, iii. 372 — 374; iv. 519, 


52.3. 

Mecberino 


See Beccafuml. 


MeligLini.or Mtlighi ; i‘’.22 dseg. ; v. 20ff, 
Meioue (da), Altobello, iv. 495. 52.5. 
ilelzo, or ilelzl, Francesco, ii, 3S1 and 
note. 

Memmi, Simone i. 119, 151 — 191. 

Lippo, h.-j brother, L ISS and note, 

190 and note. 

Menabuoi, Giusto, ii. 9. 336 and note 
Mengs, RaTaeilo, notes passiru. 

Minighella, v. 344, ef s^q. 

Merliano, Giovanni, iii. 254 — 256. 

Merrideld, Ancient Treati.‘.es_on Painting, 
i. 192, note, and notes i>>j.sdn. 

Messina (da), Antonello^ i;. 55— 63. 

Metsys, Qmntin, cabed II Fizzaru. v. 459. 
Mettidoro, Alariotto, L’l. S5'.t,Lt-H5 St-e 
Mariotto. 

Raffaello di Biagio, iii. 35. 

Mazzanotte, ii. 318, note, and notes passhii. 
Micbelagnolo, Sienese sculp, iii, 252. it siq. 
Michel Angelo Buonarroti, lii. 6, 23, 53, 
139, et sea., 184, 305, 345, 3C2, and ivtssim ; 
iv. 22, 62, 125, 211, 225, 247, 303, 
461, 472, et seq., 497, 530, note ; v. 42, 

84 and note, 87, liS, 167, et n‘p, 227— 
370, 394, 435- 437, 44o, 477, 502, 5U4, and 
passiin. 

Michelino, i. 224 and note ; iii. 469. 

(di) Domenico, ii.35. 

Michelozzi, Michelozzo, i. 494 — 511. 

Milano (da) Michele, i. 234. 

Giammaria, v. 163. 

Giovanni, i. iflS, 202. 

Milizia, iii. 89, note, and notes passim. 
Mmescheren, Giovanni, v. 464. 

Minga (dell), Andrea, v. 4S0. 

Mini, Antonio, v. 84 and note, 276 and 
note, 279, 340. 

j Miniati, Bartolommeo, iii. 321, 

Minio, Tiziano, iv. 442 and note. 

Afino, li. 87 and note. See also Reame. 
Minore, ii. 9, 

Minzocchi, Francesco, iv. 402 and note, 
406 and note. 

Pietro, Paolo, iv. 408. 

Mirone, Greek sculptor, i. 303, et seq, 
Miruola, v. 381. 

Misseroni, Gaspero and Girolamo, ii. 343 : 
iii 483. 

Moccio, sculptor, i. 322. 

Mondella, Galeazzo, iii. 436 and note, 473 
Monsienori, Francesco ; iii. 418~432. 

■' Fra Girolamo Domenicano, iv. 524. 

Montagna, Bartolommeo, ii. 330. 

— Jacopo, ii. 171 and note. 

Monteearlo, Bastiano da, ii. 480. 
Montecavallo, Antonio, arch.., ii. 431, H 
seg. 

Montelupo, Baccio da, iii. 136 — ^143. 

Raffaello, iii. 139—143 ; iv. MS, 

397, and note ; v. 105,280. 
Montepulciano, Marco da, i. 296, and note. 

Pasqumo, li. 7, 8, notes. 

Monterchi, v. 446. 

Monte, Sansavino (dal), Domenico., isi 150. 
Montevarchi, ii. 325. 
j Montorsoli. Fra Gio v 35, 86 — 113, 

362, 473, 500 
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Montorsoli, MaTtino, v. 105. 

Angelo, V. 105. 

Monverde, Luea, iii. 263. 

Moreni, notes passim, 

Moro, Antonio, v. 461. 

II. See Tnrbido. 

(dell) Battista, iii. 415, et seq, 

Marco, his son, iii. 416. 

Moroceni, Giacomo, ii. 335 and note. 
Moroni, Domenico, iii, 426, et seq. 

Francesco, iii. 427—432, 434, note. 

Morzone, Giromin. See Moroceni. 

Mosca, Simone, iv. 182, 384—398. 

Francesco, called Moschino, iv. 393, 

397; 7. 499. 

Mosciano, or Moretto, iii. 517 and note; v. 
190. 

Mostaert, Francesco, v. 460. 

Gilia, brother of Franz, x. 462. 

Mnnari, Pellegrino, iii. 177—180. 

Marano (da), Natalino, v- 54, note. 
Muziano, Girolamo, iv. 535 and note. 


N. 


Naldini, Battista, iv. 383 and note, v. 201, 
479. 

Lorenzo, iii. 321 ; v. 72, 85 and note. 

Nanni, d’ Antonio di Banco, i, 332—335. I 
Nannoccio; iii 234. 

Nassaro (dell) Matteo, iii. 467. 

Nalahno. See Murano, 

Navarro, Pietro, iv. 5. 

Nehhia, Cesare, v. 457. 

Negrolo, Filippo, iii. 482, 

Nelli, snor Plautilla, iii. 241—243. 

Nero (dell), Durante, v. 194. 

Niccolo d’Aiezzo, i. 321—327. 

of Pisa, i. 60 — 77. 

— d' Antonio, i. 321 and note. See 

also Niccolo dell Area. 

Maestro, iv. 51, 102. See Vene- 

ziano. 

Nino, son of Andrea Pisana, i. 150. 

Nola, Giovanni da, iii. 254—256. 

Nunziata (deU) Xoto, iv. 79 ; v. 5 — ^12, and 
note. 

Nola. See Mexliano. 


O. 

Odexigi, d’Agohbio. See Agohbio. 

Oia, Sebastiano (d’), of Utrecht, v. 463 and 
note. 

Olandaid’) Luca, v- 459 and note. 

Ort (Van), or Van-Hort, Lamberto, v 463. 

Art-Van Ort, or Van Hort, v. 463. 

Opera (dall), Giovanni, Bandini, v. 356 and 
note. 

Orgagna, Andrea di Clone, i. 204—218. 

Bernardo, brother of Andrea, i. 204 

notes, 205, et aeg. 

a - iii Jacopo, ditto, i. 210. 

Mariotto, nephew of ditto, i 216 
and note. 


Orleans .d'). Prances-^, iii. 321. 
Orsino, worker in wax, li. 260 ei aeq 


P. 


Padova ,da), Vellano, i. 491 and note; Si 
69—73. 

Pagni, Benedetto, iv. 35 ; v. 473. 

Pagolo, of Verona, embroiderer, ii. 479- 
Palidamo, Guglielmo, or Wilhelm, v. 464. 

Enrico, or Heinrich, v. 46. 

Palladio, Andrea, architect, v. 201, 486. 
Palma, Jacopo, ii. 402, note ; iii. 374—379 j 
V. 383. 

Palmegiani, Marco, iv. 406 and note. 
Panetti, Domenico, iv. 495 and note. 
Panicale (da) Masolino, i. 274, 387—390 
iv. 94. 

Paolo, Veronese, See Cagliari. 

Papacello, Maso, ii. 355 ; iv. 34, et seq, 
Paperello, Tommaso, iv. 34, et seq. 

Parigi (da) Simone, iii. 321. 

Claudio, sculptor, iii. 321. 

Paris, Domenico, ii. 328 and note; iii. 312 
and note. 

Orazio, brother of Domenico, ii. 328; 

iii. 312, note. 

Partigiani, Pagno di Lapo, i. 508. 

Passavant, iii. 60, note, and notes passim, 
Passerotti, Bartolommeo, v. 382. 

Pastorino, of Siena, iii. 78, 484. 

Patenier Giovacchmo, v. 460. 

Pecori, Domenico, ii. 193, et seq . ; iv. 126, 
161. 

Pedoni, Giovanni, iv. 533, and note. 
Pellegrino of Modena, iii. 177—180. See 
Mnnari. 

Pellegrini Pellegrino, of Bologna, iv. 511 ; 
V. 171. 

Peloro, Gio. Battista, iii. 171, ei seq. 

Penni, Gio. Francesco, iii. 173—176; iv. 26, 
82, 99, 111. 

i Luca, iii. 518, et seq. 

Pens or Penez, iii. 501 — 524. 

Pericoli (di) Biccio, iv, 172. 

Perugia (da) Mariano, iii. 381. 

(da), Piero, i. 234, and note. 

Perugino, Pietro Vannucci,ii. 23 and note, 
258, 306—329 ; iv. 125, 458. 

Domenico, engraver, iii. 516, and 

note. 

Peruzzi, Baldassare, ii. 500 ; iii. 157 — ^173 ; 
iv. 64; V.295, 418, 505. 

Sallustio, his son, v. 173, 311. 

Pescia (da), Mariano, v. 11, et seq. 

Pesello ii. 56, 112-115. 

Francesco, called Pesellino, ii. 112 

—115. 

Piacenza, ii. 288, note, and notes passim. 
Pianette, Orazio, v. 174. 

Piave (della), Papino, iv. 162. 

Piccardo, Lorenzo, or Lawrence of Picardy, 
iii. 321. 

Piccom, Battista, Gobbo, brother of Aik* 
tonio Sangallo, iv. 23, and note. 

Fichi, Gio- Maria, Iv. 351* 
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Fierfsraxieesco di Jacopo di Sandro. See 
Sandro. 

Fieri, Stefano, v. 366. 

Piero (di), Alvaro, i. 2S8 and note. 
Pietrasanta (da), Stagio Stagi, iv. 108. 

Piloto, Florentine goldsmith, iv. 92 ; v. 270, 
et seq. 

Pintelli, Baecio, ii. 91, et seq. 

Pinturicchio, Bernardo, ii, 285 — ^294; v. 
412. 

Pippi. See Bomano Giulio. 

Pisa (da), Giovanni, i. 60 — 77. 

Pisanello, Vittore, ii. 105 — 112. 

Pisano, Niccola, i. 60 — 77. 

Giovanni, son of Niccola, i. 60 — 77 ; 

V. 236. 

Andrea, L 144—154; iv. 208. 

■ ■ ■ Tommaso, i. 153 and note. 

Pistoja, Leonai’do, iii. 177 and note. 
Pistolese, David. See David, 

Fra Paolo, ii. 462 and note. 

Pietro Urhano, v. 272 and note, 311. 

Pizzolo, Niccolo, ii. 264 and note. 

Poggini, Zanohi, iii. 285. 

Poggino, or Poggini Domenico, iii. 4S4 j v. 

361, 499, d seq. 

Gio. Paolo, V. 433. 

Pulignotns, i. 304. 

Polidoro, ill. 290 — 300 ; iv. 64 ; v. 504. 
Pollajolo (dell) Antonio, ii 220—230; iv. 139. 

Pieiro, his brother, ii. 221 — 229 ; iv. 

139. 

PoUastra, Giovanni, iv. 154 — ^166; v. 511 
and note. 

Polo (di), Domenico, iii. 251, 480; v. 511 
and note. 

(di) Agnolo, ii. 258. 

Ponte (da), Giovanni, i. 226—228. 

Pontormo (da), J acopo Carracci, iii. 212, 341, 
350; iv. 147, 336—384; v. 115, 245, 337, 

362, 467, 471, 500. 

Ponzio, sculptor, v. 374 and note. 

Poppi (da), Francesco, v. 479. 

Por (de), Daniello, v. 182 and note. 

Pourbus, Pietro, v, 462. 

Porro, Maso, iii. 78. 

A’orta{della), Fra Bartolommoo, ii. 445 — 463. 

(della), Giacomo, v- e£ seq. 

(della). Fra Guglieiiuo, iv. 113 and 

note ; V. 31 and note ; 435 and note, 

Orazio, v. 486. 

Tommaso, v. 489 and note. 

Portelli, Carlo da Loro, y. 16, 132, 480. 
Porto, (Jiuseppe, v. 196. 

Prato (dal), Francesco, v. 158 — 160, 

Girolamo, v. 158. 

Primaticcio, Francesco, iii. 320, note, 323 ; 

iv. 516 and note ; v. 150, 205, 370—382. 
Protogenes di Rodi, i. 304, 

Pucci, Domenico, i. 254. 

Puccini, Bernardo, iv. 417. 

Puligo, Domenico, iii. 93—99 ; v, 72. 
Pungileoni, iii. 13, note, and notes ‘passim. 
Pupini, Biagio, iii. 306 and. note. 


Q. 

Quatremere de Quincy, iii. 20, note, and 
notes passim. 

VOL. Vo 


Quercia (della), Jacopo, i. 313—321. 
Quistelli, Lucrezia, iii, 243. 


R. 

Eaffaello, Sanzio d’ Urbino, ii. 325, 451, 506 
and note; iii. 1—65, 107, 174, 325, 362, 
497; iv. 25, 27, 116, 125, 3tl4, 33S, 399 , 
522, 534; v. 18, 32, 43, ISl, 204, 245, 2CS, 
295, 411, 505, and passim. 

Bamenghi, Bart. iii. 324 — 328. 

Gio, Battista, iii. 321. 

Ravenna (da), Marco, iv. 243. 

Rondinello. See Bondinello. 

Bazzi, Gio, Antonio, called II Sodona, iv. 

123, d seq. 143, 452—470 ; v. 162. 

Reame (del), or Del Regno, ii. 87 and note, 
142. 

Reggio (da), Sebastian© , iv. 52. 

Bicchino Francesco, iv. 536 and note. 
Ricciarelli, Daniello, iv. 115, note ; v. 162 — 
179, 330, 337. 

Leonardo, his nephew, v. 174, ct 

seq. 

Riccio, Andrea, ii. 63, note. 

Domenico, called Brucia-Sorzi, iii. 

476 ; iv. 445, et seq. 521 and note. 

Felice, his son, iv. 446. 

Ridolfi, Bartolommeo, iii. 443, €t seq. 

ii. 16S, note, and notes 

Ristoro (Fra) da CampL See Campi. 

Rizzo, Antonio, ii. 38, 46 and note. 

Robbia (della), Luca, i. 335—348. 

Lnca, i. 346 et seq. / iii. 1S7. 

Agostino, i. 244 and note. 

Luca, a man of letters, and son of 

. the above Agostino, i. 344 

Ottaviano, i. 344 and note. 

hiarco, i. 346. 

Giovanni, i. 346. 

Girolamo, i. 346, d seq. 

Simone de Marco, i. 346, 

Andrea, i. 344, 347 ; iii. 187. 

Robetta, v- 72. 

Robin, Giorgio, v. 464. 

Robusti, Jacopo, v. 50 — 57. 

Rocaheti, Marc Antonio, iv. 57. 

Romanino, Girolamo, iv. 533 and note. 
Bomano Domenico, v. 1G2. 

Giulio, ii. 363 ; iii. 60, 502 d seq^ 

511 ; iv. 25—58, 111, 118, 503, 531, note j 
V. 371, 391, 473. 

Paolo, ii. 87—80. 

Lnzio, iv. 120. 

Bondinello, Niccolo, da Ravenna, iL 171 { 
iiL 382—385; iv. 407 and note, 

Rosa, Cristofano, iv. 536, note ; v. 53 an^ 
note. 

Stefano, iv. 536, note ; t. 53 and 

note. 

Rosselli, Cosimo, ii. 173 — 178. 

Giovan-Paolo, v, 171. 

Bossellino, ii. 128 — 135, 

Bernardo, ii. 130 — ^134. 

Rossetti, Gio. Paolo, v. ITS. 

Rossi (de’), Properzia, iii. 236 — 244 

VincensiG, v. 114, 4S9. 

— Antonio, iii. 481, ct stq. 

' P P 
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Ti ^04—324 ; iT. 150, 153, ' 

gIotS Wista, i.T7i iv. 

- Ludovico, “OSf ? 1 gL -136 

Bovezzano (da), Benedetto, ui. 130-136. 

aiovanni, u. lOo. 

Roviale, V. 158. . 

Buggiero, v. 3/3. 

Ruspoli, Ilui-ion, v. 49U. 

Bastici, Gio. Francesco v. 61-b5. 

Gabriello, ii. 462. 


S. I 

SaUa*o'S^o^daU^iraWlo,T. 356,481. 

Salo (da), Fietro, v. _42/ . 

Salvi (di). Antonio u 223 
Balviati, Fraiic^o,ii . 

V. 35, 119-262, 199, 3b2. 

Giuseppe Salviati, v. 160-162, 4bD, 

Sar^«ttai,OrMi<..T, 194-169. 

SanSw di Jacopo, iv 207 ; t. 


Sane®, Miclelangelo See Sienese- 

Jil^Uo^ eiUcrti/ u. 495-508; 

iv. 482 ; V. 168, 241—268, 291. 

ZII Frisco, 

207, 470—493 ; T. 72, lei, 2 j 5. 

Sail^orgio, Eusebio. See Giorgio. 

San Marino. See Bellucei. *. jiiq 

linSle Michele, It. 391 and note. 418 - 

. ti— Gio-rami, It. 419. 

Bartolommeo, iv. 419. 

Matteo,iv.422. 

Gio Girolamo, iv- . 

. - Jacopo Tatti, iii. 178, 361 ; iv. 6, 10, 

174; T. 245, 268,337, Sn. 

Santacroce, Girolamo, m. *,53—53 , 
408,428. 

Santagnolo, Francesco, v. ibu. 

Sanzio, Giovanni, in. 2, ei scq. 

Sart (Johann Yon), V. 464 505- iv. 

^r4V»S 33i"6^ & rl 

sSEhSo,ii.52nnanotewii.70. 

Stagio, lii. 70, 200; iv. 162, 1/8 
Savaldo, Giangirolamo, iv. 535 and note. 
Seaiza, Jacopo, v. 457. 


Scarpaccia, Vittore, ii. 329 - 344 . 

^ Benedetto, ii. 339, note. 

Sebastiano, ii. 330 — 339 , note. 

Lazzaro, ii. 330 — 339 * note. 

.»?■ 'S, 

Icboreel, Giovanni 7: 22 , 

®® 5 ^ 7 ^S 7 f 2977 So,’ 435 . See else 
Lnciani. 

SebitodaVerona,!!. 330. 

Segher, Anna, v. 463 . _ 

Sillago (dell), Jacopo, 11. 84. 

o,iv.ll5, 

y. 155, 196, 377, 452—454 
Servellino (dell), Guido, u. 9, 

1 iSvi (deb. Gio. Vicenzio vjOO. 

Sesto (da), Cesare, in. 259 and note , 

lS^t.to“si|SaS 

399- V 13,163, note; 412, 502. 

Silvestro (don), i, 283 and note. 

Simone, Florentine sculptoyi. (J-b 

1 (di), Francesco, n- 

Siressa (di), Marino, v. 462 . 

Skeysers, Clara, 463 . 

Sobisso (di) Fierp, 388. ^^3 

Soggi,Kiccolo,ii. 219 and note, 

158—172 ; V. 64. 

fcarVcriawVi-All.™*®! 

I!i''AudSta 411 eudnote;iT. 643 . 

Sololmeo, sculptor, iii. 234; iv. 263 d «a-r 

SomS Gto. 

!|tSS“^!u. 326 . 

Iptaeili Sptuelle. 

Z=:FoSre;?.V“"uot-e 5 

Squarcloue. Jacope. U; 2('3 au5 
Squazzella, Andrea, 234 . 

Stamina, Gbirardo, i. 271-2/0. 

Stas Dirick, v. 46 o. , , ^19 133 

Stefano, Florentine painter, vi. m , 

138 

StraL, or Stradano (jiovanni, v. 201 , 483 . 
Strozzi, Zanobi, li. 35 . 


luardtor Suardo. See Bramantino. 

ISfel’S SuaTio Laruberto, m. 511, 
I 46A 
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Surfit^r, Sustermann, or Sustris, Lamberto, 
ill. 511 ; V. 4G2 ^the same with Lambert 
Suavel. 

Federigo, bis son, v. 4G2. 

T. 

Tadda (dell), Francesco. See FerruccL 
Tafi, Andrea, i. 77—82. 

Antonio, bis son, i. 82. 

Tagliapietra, Dnca, ii. 155. 

Tasso, Bernardo, iv. 208 and note. 

/dell), Lionardo, iii. 130. 

: Marco, dell, iv. 349 and note. 

Domenico, Marco, aad Giuliano, ii. 

185 and note, 246. 

Temanza, iii. 519, note, and notes passivi. 
Tibaldi, Pellegrino, Pellegrini, iv. 511 ; v- 
gyg 379 

Timoteo, of Urbino, iii. 109—116. 

Tintoretto, V. 486. ^ 

TLti, or Di Tito Santi, v. 191, 364, 485. 
Tiziano, Vecelli da Cador, I 149, 

5U3, 509, 536, note, 546 ; v. 371, 3/S, 3S-i — 
40S, 445, 486. 

of Padua, v. 427. 

Todi (da), Paolo, ii. 89. . 

Tommasini, Filippo, engraver, ly. 139. 
Tondnzzi, Ginlio, iv. 57 and note. 

Topolino, V. 345. 

Torbido, Francesco, called II Moro, ni. 

4JQ 415. 

Francesco, ii* 344 and note. 

Torelli, Lelio, ii. 458; v. 116. 

Torn, Bartolommeo, iv. 167. 

ToiTigiano, ii. 480— 48S; y. |33, 235. 
Tossicani, Giovanni, i. 224, 225 and note. 
Toto. See Dell Nunziata^^ 

Traballesi, engraver, iv. lo9. 

Trami, Francesco, i. 217. . 

Tieiito (da), Antonio, ill. ^ 

Trevio, Beraardino di Tr/m, 

Trevisi (da), Girolamo, iii. 28o— 289 , iv. luo. 

Trezzo (da), Jacopo, or Cosimo, lu. 4Sw, et 

Tn£o, lil. 352 ; iT. 172-218 ; v. 245, 2S0, 

Tronci," Leonardo, iv. 177 and note. See 

Inra?Smi7ealled Coami, i. 326 and note; 

li 127 and note. 

Turini, Giovanni, ii. 223. 

Turrita (da), Jacopo. See Jacopo. 

U. 

Bacciu, bis brother, u. 3.^6 , iV- 493 

Utottofintomo atto iv.«3 a^^ 

TJccgUo* P^olOj SjOj S 361 j v- • 

SSeV), Giovanni ^anb ni. 2bl-2G3, 

or^Da^'s Dani’eno Pelegrino, iU. 


rsigioni, Marco, ii. 392 ; iT. 545 and note. 
Ugolino, Sienese painter, i. 138 and note* 
139 and notes. 

Ungbero, Nanni, iv. 174 ana note; r: 410. 
Urbano, Piero. See Pietro. 

Urbmo (da), Baldassare, v. 2/2, 311, 338, 
500. 

— Ginlio, V. 4S2. 

U zzano, i. 564 and note. 


Vaga {deUl, Perino, St 174, 175 and note, 
260, 2S1 ; iv, 22, 75 — ^124; v. 161, ez 
169, 24.5, 435. . 

Valdambrina (di), Francesca, i. 420. 

Vander Weiden, v. 458. 

Vanni, Michelangelo, iv. 13/, note. 
Varrone, sculptor, ii. 7. _ 

Vasari, Lazzaro, ii. 49 — 55. 

Antonio, father of Giorgio, the Au- 


thor, in 55. , , . 

Giorgio, the Author of this wotk, 

iii. 7S, 91, 234, 2S1 ; iv. 22, 115, 142, 153, 
171, 185, 2U9 — 211, 263, 395, 443, 4:4 ; _v- 
45 , 60, 114, 121, d scq., 149, et Si'j., 'U6, 
171, 195, 243, 274, 300, 326, 337, 36*, 393, 

Vecellio, Orazio, son of Titian, v. 395. 
Veccbietti Lorenzo, li. 124, notes; 

Vrftroni, Stefoni, iv. 303,311,312; v. 1S5, 

Veneziano, Antonio, i. 244 — ^250 ; v. 200. 

Agostmo, iii. 501, d S£q. 

Domenico, ii. 98—105. 

Niccola, iv. 102. Sea Niccolo Maes- 

Vennsti, Marcello, iv. 110, 124 ; v. 454. 
Verdezzotu, Gio. Maria, v. 402. ^ 

Veronese, Giovanni (iTa!,iu. 21, t- . i'" 
114. 

Paolo. See Cagliari. 

Vercbio, Vincenzio, ii. 3i3.__ ^ 

Veiroccbio ideili Andrea, ii.24&— -6-, v. 

^ tQC 

— Tommaso, v. 4bo. 

Vessalio Andrea, iii. 519 ;_ y. 403. 

Vetrajo, Gio. Francesco, 

Vicenuno, Valerio BeEi,m.3bl, 4b/-4;9, 
iv. 539, note, 545. note; v. 13i. 

Gio. Battista, ixi. o61. 

Joannicolo, iii. 508 and note. 

Vico, Enea, iii. 5U0, 512, 514. 

Vignola, Jacopo da. See Bi^ozzi. 
Vincenzio (Fra) of the bervitea,T.500. 

Piero, father of Leonardo, ii. 

3G6 and note ; iv 210. 

Virgiho, Romano, lu. i/i- 
Vi&ini, in 471- _ 

Vite,Antomo, 1.2/3. ^ 

j (della), Timoteo, m. 109—116. 
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Vitelii, Alessandro, iy. 13. 

Viterbo (dal. Pier Francesco, iv. 403. 

Vito (da San)y Feliciano, y, 177—179. 
Vitoni, Ventura, ii. 443 — 445. 

Vitruvio, ii. 428; iii. 168; iv. 23 and note. 
Vittoria, Alessandro, iii. 361 ; v. 48 andnote, 
486. 

Vivarini, Luigi, ii. 163, 330. 

— - Gio, Antonio, ii. 341. 

Bartolommeo da Mnrano, ii. 330, 

341. 

Viyiano (di), Michelangelo, iy. 232, et seq. 
Volcaerts Dixie, y. See Stnerbout Dirick. 
Volpaia (della), Lorenzo, i. 478 ; ii. 65 ; v. 
495. 

— — Benyennto di Lorenzo, y. 125. 

Piero, iii. 158. 

Zaccaria, iii. 143 and note. See also 

Zacchi. 

V os (de), Martin, y. 462. 


Z 


Zacchi, or Zaccheria Zari, y. 411. 
Zacebsria, Jlaestro, iii, 246; v. 93, 114, ct 
eeq. 


I Zamhoni, iv. 537, notes. 

Zani, iii. note, and notes passim, 

\ Zanfragnino, iii. 393. 

Zannetti, v. 49 note, and notes passim. 
Zannotto, ii. 158, note, and notes passim. 
Zelotti, Gio. Battista, y. 58 and note. 
Zenale, Bernardino, iv. 541 and note. 

Zeno Donato, ii. 344 and note. 

Zeuxis di Eraclea, i. 304. 

Zevio (da) Stefano da Varona, iii. 435 and 
note. 

Gio. Antonio, brother of Stefano, iii, 

435 and note. See Falconetto. 

Zoppa. See Foppa, Vincenzio di, ii. 4, 
Zoppo, Marco, ii. 263 and note. 

Roeco, ii. 325 and note. 

Veronese, goldsmith, iii, 475. 

Zuccati, Valerio and Viacenzio. y. 407, ei 
seq, 

Zucchero, Taddeo, iv.115; y. 49, 155, 179— 
227. 

Ottayiano, father of Taddeo, y. 183. 

185. 

Pederigo, 49-155, 183—203, 486 

Zuccheri, or Znecati, masters in mosaic, y. 
407. 

Zucehi, Jacopo, t, 201, 363, 484 and note. 
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ADDISON’S ‘Works. With the 
Notes of Bishop Hurd, Portrait, 
and 8 Plates of Medals and Coins. 
Edited by H. G. Bohn. 6 vols; 

35, 6^, each. 

ffiSOHTLDS, The Drains of. 
Translated into EngUsh Verse by 
Anna Swanwick. 4^h Edition, 
revised. 5^* 

The Tragedies of. Newly 

translated from a revised text by 
Walter Headlam, LittD., and 
C. E. S. Headlam, M.A. 5-^- 

The Tragedies of. Trans- 
lated into Prose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A. 3^-6^* 

AliLEN’S (Joseph, B. N.) 

of the British Navy. Revised 
Edition, with 57 Steel Engravings. 
2 vols. 

AM^AN TTS MABOEpjINTJS. 
History of Homs dum^ the 

Reigns of Constantins, Julian, 
To^tous. Valentinian. andValens, 
• Translated by Prof. C. D* Yonge, 
M.A 


ANDERSEN’S Danish Degends 

and Eairy Tales. Ti^slated 
by Caroline Peachey. With 120 
Wood Engravings. 5^. 

ANTONINXIS (M. Anrehm), 
Thoughts of. Trans, literally, 
with Notes and Introduction by 
George Long, M.A. 

apollonids ^^hodius. 
‘The Argonautioa.* Translated 
by E. P. Coleridge, B.A. 5^* 

APPIAN’S Roman 

Translated by Horace WW^ 

M.A., LL.D. With ^ps ^d 
lUustrations. 2 voU. fc-eocn. 

AP-aLEItra, The WMlm ^ 
Compriang the Golden Ak, M 
of Socrates, Flonda, and Dis- 
course of Magic. 5^* 
A'BIOSTO’S Orlando Fpllo^; 
Translated into English Verse 
W. S.Rose. ‘With Portrait, and 
St^ Engravings, zvols. 51. each^ 

ARISTOPHANES’ Con^a^ 
Translated by W. J. EMne. 2 
vqls. 51. each. 
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An Alphabetical List cf Books 


AEISTOTLE’S Niooms-cliean 
EtMcs. Translated, with Intro- 
dnction and Notes, by the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Browns. 5r. 

Politics and Eoonomios. 

Translated by E. Walford, M.A., 
with Introduction by Dr. Gillies, 
gr. 

Metaphysics. Translated by 

the Rev. John H. M'Mahon, 
M,A. Sr. 

History ol Animals. Trans. 

by Richard Cressw'ell, M.A. $s. 

Organon; or, Logical Trea- 
tises, and the Introduction of 
Porph]^. Translated by the 
Rev. O. F. Owen, M.A. 2 vols, 
3 j. 6d. each. 

Rhetoric and Poetics. 

Trans, by T. Buckley, B.A. 5^. 

ARRIAN’S Anabasis of Alex- 
ander, together with the Indioa. 
Translated by E. J. Chinnock, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Plans, 5s. 

ATHEN.®CrS. The Deipnoso- 
'phists; or, the Banquet of the 
Learned. Trans, by Prof. C. D. 
Yonge, M.A, 3 vols. 5s. each. 

BACON’S Moral and Historical 
Works, including the Essays, 
Apophthegms, Wisdom of the 
Ancients, New Atlantis, Henry 
VII., Henry VIIL, EKzabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History 
of Great Britain, Julius C^ar, 
•md Augustus Csssar. Edited by 
J. Devey, M.A. 5s. 6d. 

• NovTim Orgamim and Ad- 

vahoemeiit of Learning. Edited 
by J. Devey, M.A. 5^. 

BASSES Lexicon to the Greek 
Testament, sj. 


BAX’S Manual of the History 
of Philosophy, for the use of 
Students. By E. Belfort Bax. 5^, 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER, 
their finest Scenes, Lyrics, and 
other Beauties, selected from the 
whole of their works, and edited 
by Leigh Hunt. 5s, 6d. 

BEGHSTEIN’S Cage and 
Chamber Birds, their Natural 
History, Habits, Food, Diseases, 
and Modes of Capture. Translated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and" Eco- 
nomy, by H. G. Adams, Together 
with Sweet British Warblers. 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 55, 

BEDE’S (Venerable) Ecclesias- 
tical History of England. To- 
gether with the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle. Edited by J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. With Map. 55. 

BELL (Sir Charles). The Ana- 
tomy and Philosophy of Ex- 
pression, as connected with 
the Fine Arts. By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. 7th edition, revised. 
5x. 

BEREIELEX (George), Bishop 
of Cloyne, The Works of. 
Edited by George Sampson. With 
Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Baltour, M.P. 
3 vols. Sr. each. 

BION. See Theocritus. 

BJORNS ON’S Ame and the 
Fisher Lassie. Translated by 
W. H. Low, M.A 3^. 6d. 

BLAIR’S Chronological Tables 
Revised and Enlarged. Compre- 
hending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest 
Times to the Russian Treaty of 
Peace, April 1856. By J. Wil- 
loughby Rosse. Double vol. los^ 
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BLEEKj Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By Friedrich 
Bleeh. Edited by Johann Bleek 
and Adolf Kamphausen. Trans- 
lated by G. H. Venables, under 
the supervision of the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 2 vols. 5r. each. 

BOETHIUS’S Consolation of j 
Pldlosophy. King Alfred’s Anglo- | 
Saxon Version of. With a literal 
English Translation on opposite 
pages, Notes, Introduction, and 
Glossary, by Rev. S. Fox, M.A. 
5 ^* 

BOHN'S Dictionary of Poetical 
Quotations. 4th edition. 6 s. 

BOHN’S Handbooks of Games. 
New edition. In 2 vols., with 
numerous Illustrations 3^. 6 d. 
each. 

Voi. I.— Table Games Bil- 
liards, Chess, Draughts, Back- 
gammon, Dominoes, Solitaire, 
Reversi, Go-Bang, Rouge et Noir, 
Roulette, E.O., Hazard, Faro. 

VoL IL — Caud Games : — 
Whist, Solo Whist, Poker, Piquet, 
Ecarte, Euchre, Bezique, Crib- 
bage, Loo, Vingt-et-un, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula- 
tion, Sic., &c. 

BOND’S A Handy Book of Rules 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the Christian Era, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Eras and 
Systems used by various Nations ; 
with the easy Methods for deter- 
mining the Corresponding Dates. 
By J. J. Bond. 5^. 

BONOMI’S Nineveh and its 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. 5r. 

BOSWELL’S Life of Johnson, 
with the Tour in the Hebrides 
and Johnsonian A. Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. \%ith 
Frontispiece to each vol. 6 vols. 
3r. 6 d. each. 


BRAND’S Popular AntiqUfH^^ 
of England, Sootland, and J»«, 
land. Arranged, revised, and 
greatly enlargS, by Sir Henry 
ElHs, K.H., F.R.S., &c., 3 

vols. p. each. 

BREMER’S (Frederika) Worki. 
Translated by !Mary Howitt. 4 
vols. 3J. 6 d. each. 

BRIDGWATER TREATISES. 
Bell (Sir Charles) on the Hand* 
With numerous Woodcuts. 

Kirby on the History, Habits, 
and Instincts of Animals. 
Edited by T. Rymer Jones. 
With upwards of 100 Woodcuts. 

2 vols. 51. each. 

Kidd on the Adaptation of Ex- 
ternal Nature to the Physical 
Condition of Han. 3^. 6 d. 

Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. p, 

BRINK (B. ten) Early English 
Literature. By Bernhard ten 
Brink. VoL I. ToWyclif. Trans- 
lated by Horace M. Kennedy* 
3J. 6 d. 

Vol. II. Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear- 
liest Drama Renaissance, Trans- 
lated by W. Clarke Robinson, 
Pfa.D, p. 6 d. 

Vol. III. From the Fourtemth 
Century to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr, Alois BrandL , 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitz. 

p. 6 d. 

Five Lectures on Smk©- 

speare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 
p, 6 d. 

BROWNE’S (Sir Thon^} Woi^ 
Edited by Simon Wilkin. 3 -vofe. 
p. 6 d. each. 
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BUBKE’S Works. Svols. 3/. 6^. 
each. 

I, — Vindicatioa of Natural So- 
ciety — Essay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel- 
lanies. 

II. — Reflections on the French 
Revolution — Letters re- 
lating to the Bristol Elec- 
tion — Speech on Fox’s 
East India Bill, &c. 

III. — ^Appeal from the New to tlie 

Old Whigs — On the Na- 
bob of Scot’s Debts — 
The Catholic Claims, &c. 

IV. — Report on the Affairs of 

India, and Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings. 

V. — Conclusion of the Articles of 

Charge against Warren 
Hastings — Political Let- 
ters on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VI.— Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments — 
Abridgments of English 
^ History, &c. With a 

General Index. 

VII, & VIII.— Speeches on the Im- 
■’ peachment of Warren 

Hastings ; and Letters. 
With Index, 2 vols. 
3r, each. 

Idfe. By Sir J. Prior. 3r. 6</. 

BURNEY. The Early Diary 
of Fanny Burney (Madame 
D’Arblay), 1768-1778. W’^ith 
a selection from her Correspond- 
ence and from the Journals of 
her sisters, Susan and Charlotte 
Burney. Edited by Annie Raine 
Ellis. 2 vols. Ss. 6d. each. 

^ Bvehna. By Frances Burney 
{Mme, D’Arblay). With an In- 
troduction and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis, y. 6{f. 


BURNEY’S Cecilia. With an In- 
troduction and Notes by A. R. 
Ellis. 2 vols, 3^. 6d. each. 

BURN (R.) Ancient Rome and 
its Neighbourhood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Campagna, for 
the use of Travellers. % Robert 
Bum, M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, Maps, and Plans. 
7r. 6d^ 

BURNS (Robert), Life of. By 

J. G, Lockhart, D.C.L. A 
new and enlarged Edition. Re- 
vised by William Scott Douglas. 
3 ^. 6d» 

BURTON’S (Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A. H. BuUen, and 
full Index. 3 vols. 3X. 6d, each. 

BURTON (Sir R, P.) Personal 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
Al-MacUnah and Meecah. By 
Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, 

K. C.M.G. With an Introduction 
by Stanley Lane -Poole, and all 
the original Illustrations, 2 vols. 
3r. 6d. each. 

*** This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the author’s latest 
notes. 

BUTLER’S (Bishop) Analogy ox 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature; together with two Dis- 
sertations on Personal Identity and 
on the Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons. 3X. 6d. 

BUTLER’S (Samuel) Hudibras. 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and 28 Illus- 
trations. $s, 

or, further Illustrated with 60 

Outline Portraits, 2 vols, 5 j. 
er=rh. 
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OJSBSAK. Gommentaries on the 
Qallio and Gi¥il Wars, Trans- 
lated by W. A, McDevitte, B. A. 

5J. 

CAMOENS’ Lusiad ; or, tbe Dis- 
covery of India. An Epic Poem. ; 
Translated by W. J. Mickle. 5th ! 
Edition, revised by E. R. Hodges, 
M.C.P. 3 ^. i 

i 

CABAFAS (The) of Maddaloni. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion. 
Translated from the German of 
Alfred de Reumont. 3^. 

CARLYLE’S French Revolution. 
Edited by J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. Ulus. 3 vols. 5r, each. 

Sartor Resartns. With 75 

Illustrations by Edmund J. Sul- 
livan. 5r. 

CARPENTER’S (Dr. W. B.) 
Zoology. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With very 
numerous Woodcuts. Vo!. L 6^. 

[ VoU //. out of pint, 

CARPENTER’S Mechanical 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology. 181 Woodcuts. 

Vegetable Physiology and 

Systematic Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lankester, M.D., 
&c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6s. 

Animal Physiology. Re\dsed 

Edition. With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts. 6s. 

CASTLE (E.) Schools and 
Bffasters of Pence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century. By Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A. With a 
Complete Bibliography. Illus- 
trated with 140 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 
6s. 


OATTERMOLE’S Evening at 
Haddon Hali With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from des%Bs by 
Catlermole, the Letterpress by the 
Baroness de Carabella. 51. 

CATULLUS, Tibnlns, and the 
Vigil of Venus. A Literal Prose 
Translation. 5r. 

CELLINI (Benvainto). Me- 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Translated by Thomas Roscoe. 

3J. 6 d. 

CERVANTES’ Don Quixote de 
la Mancha. Motteaux’s Trans- 
lation revised. 2 vols. 31. Bd.. 
each. 

— — Q^tea. A PastomI Ro-^ 
mance. Translated by G. W. J.. 
Gyll, 3r. 6d, 

Exemplary Novels. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. KeUy. 3^. 6d, 

CHAUCER’S Poetical Worlrs. 
Edited by Robert Bell. Revised 
Edition, wilh a Preliminary Essay 
by Prof. W. W. Skeat, M. A 4 
vols. 3 r. 6d, each. 

CHESS CONGRESS of 1862 ., 
A Collection of the Games play^ 
Edited by J. Lowenthal. p, 

CHEVREUL on Colour. Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel. Third Edition, with 
Plates,' 5r. ; or with an ad^tionsd 
series of i6 Plates in Co!ote%, 
Js. 6d, 

CHINA Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Hlstorioal. With Map and' 
nearly 100 Illustrations, y. 

CHRONICLES OF THE CRU- 
SADES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, by Richard pi 

i Devizes and Geofey deVlnsattf;?'' 

j and of the Crusade at St. Lo'ui% 

I by Lord John de Joinville. 



Ab Alphabetkal List of Books 


GIOEBO’S Orations. Translated 
by Prof. C. D. Yonge, M.A. 4 
vols. SS, each. 

Letters. Translated by Evelyn 

S. Skuckburgh. 4 vols. 5 ^. each. 


On Oratory and^ Orators. 

With Letters to Quintus and 
Bmtus. Translated by the Bev. 
J, S. Watson, M.A. 5 ^* 


On the Hatnre of the Gods, 

Divination, Bate, Laws, s. Re- 
public, CoBSulsbip. Traplated 
bv Prof. C D. Yonge, M.A., and 


OOLEBIDGE’S Leotitees and 
Notes on Shakespeare ^d 
other English Poets. Edited 
by T. Ashe. 3 ^* 6^?. 

Biographia Literaria ; to- 
gether with Two Lay Sermons. 
3j. 6d. 

Table-Talk and Onmiana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. 3 ^- 

iJiSiscsiianies, iSsthetlG and 

Literary; to which is added, 
The Theory of Life. Col- 
lected and arranged by T. Ashe, 
B.A. 3n 6d. 


Francis Barham. 

Academics, De Finibus, and 

Tusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Y’onge, M,A. 5 ^* 


ofBcssj or, Moral Duties. 

Cato Major, an Essay ^.Old 
Age: LseUus, an Essay on Friend- 
sMp; Scipio^s Dream; Paradoxes; 
Letter to Quintus on Magistrates. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 


OOBlTSLTCrS NEPOS.— 
Justin, 


OLABB^S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. iSth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged hy J. B* 
Blanche, Rouge Croix. Wi^ 
nearly 1006 Illustrations. 5 ^. Or 
'With the Illustrations Coloured, 

: ; ' 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
" " Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 

GnliiveFs Travels, and The Senti- 
mental J oumey. 3 J. 


idciiEBIDGE’S (S. T.) Friend. 
Sedes of Essays on Morals, 
d^^tics, and Religion. ^d, 

to Reflection, and the 
|^i>y.Wi^TQNS OF AN INQUIRING 
/tor which are added the 
Faith and the Book 
Prayer, 6^?. 


COMTE’S Positive Philosophy. 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau. With Intro- 
duction by Frederic Harrison. 

3 vols. 5^* 

COMTE’S Philosophy of the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the Principles of the Cours de 
FUhwfm Positive, By G. H. 
I^ewes. 5^* 

CONDE‘S History of the Do- 
minion of the Arabs in Spain. 
Translated by Mrs. Foster. 3 
vols. 3^. 6^* each. 

COOPER’S Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of i 5 »ooo) 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Countries. By Thompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work down to 18S3. 

2 vols. S’*'* e3.ch. 

OGEE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough. With his original 
Correspondence. W. Coxe, 

M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vols. 6<a?. 
each. 

History of the House of 

Austria (1218-1792). Wife a 
Continuation from the Accession 
of Francis I. to fee Revolution of 
184B. 4 vols. zs. 6 d. each. 
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OBAXK’S (G-. of Enow* j 

ledge under Diffloidties. li'ms- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs. 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. Sr. 

OUNHINGHAM’S Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives. By Mrs. 
Heaton. 3 vols. 3^. 6if. each. 

DANTE. Divine Comedy. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. H. F. Cary, 
M.A. 3r. 

Translated into EnglishWerse 

by I, C. Wright, M.A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxman, 

DANTE. The Inferno. A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page. By John A. Carlyle, M,D. 

DE COMMINES (Philip), Me- 
moirsof. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XI. and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History ol 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes. 
Translated by Andrew R. Scoble . 
With Portraits. 2 vols. 3^. 6rf. 
each. 

DEFOE’S Novels and Mlsoei- 
laneous Works. With Prefaces 
and Notes, including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Scott. 7 vols. 
3r. each. 

I. — Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Js^. 

II, — ^Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carleton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c. 

Ill— Moll Flanders, and the 
Historv of the Devil. 


Defoe’s Novels and Miscel- 
laneous \V 

IV. — Roxana, and Life of Mrs, 
Christian Davies. 

V. — History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 ; Tlie 
Storm {1703} ; and the 
True-born Englishman. 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round fee 
World, and Political 
Tracts. 

VII. — Robinson Crusoe. 

DEMMIN’S History of Ams 
and Armour, ftom the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Bemmin. 
Translated by C. C. Black, M.A, 
With nearly 2000 Iliusirations. 
7a 6if. 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. 
Translated by C. Rann Kennedy. 

5 vols. Vol. L, ss, 61/, ; Vols. 
IL“V., 5 j. each. 

DE STAHL’S Corinne or Italy, 
By Madame de Stael. Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver. 3^. 6 d» 

DICTIONARY of Latin and 
Greek Quotations ; including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases. With all the 
Quantities marked, and English 
Translations. With Index Vep- 
borum (622 pages). $ 5 . 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and 
Provincial English. Compiled 
by Thomas Wright, M.A,, F.SA., 
&C. 2 vols. each. 

DIDRON’S Christian loono-; 
graphy: a History of Christian- 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stok^’ 
With 240 Illustrations. 

Ks. each. ■ ' 
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DIOGENES LAERTI0S. Llvas 

and Opinions of the Ancient 
philosophers. Translated oy 
Prof. C. D. Yonge, M,A. 5 ^* 


DOBBEE’S Adversaria. Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner. 2 vols. 
5r. each. 

DO EE’S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic 
Literature of Ancient, Medis^al, 

■ and Modem Times. BythelUv. 
Henry Philip Eodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. 6 s. 

DONALESON’S The Theatre of 
the Greeks. A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5r. 


EBEKS’ Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. 3 '^ • 

EEGEWOBTH’S Stories for 
Children. With 8 Illustrations 
by L. Speed. 3 ^- SN- 
EEZE’S William Shakespeare. 
-^See Shakespeare. 

EMERSON’S Works. 5 vols. 
gr. 6 d. each. 

I.— Essays and Representative 
Men. 

II.— English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life. 

III. — Society and Solitude — Letters 
and Social Aims — Ad- 
dresses. 

VI.— Miscellaneous Pieces. 


j>BAPER’S History oi the 
' Intellectual Eevelopment of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols. 5^. each. 

DtfNLOP’S History of Fiction. 
A new Edition. Revised by 
* Henry Wilson. 2 vols. Ss. each. 

DYER’S History of Modem Eu- 
rope, from the Fall of Constan- 
tinople. 3rd edition, revised and 
>continiied to the end of the Nine- 
-teenth Century. By Arthur Has- 
5 ^1, M.A. 6 vols. 3J. 6ifeach, 


DYER’S (Er. T. H.) Pompeii : its 
Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer, LL. D. With nearly 
™ Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum. 
yi» 6d. 


V. — Poems. 

BPIOTETES, The Discourses of. 
With the Encheiridion and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 5^. 

EURIPIDES. A New Literal 
Translation in Prose. By E P- 
Coleridge, M.A. 2 vols. S|-each. 

EUTROPIUS.— Justin. 

EUSEBIUS PAMPHILUS, 
EooleBlastioal History of. Trans- 
lated by Rev. C.F. Cruse, M.A. S-*'* 

EVELYN’S Diary and Corre- 
spondendenoe. Edited from the 
OiigM MSS. by W. Bray, 
F.A.S. With 45 engravings. 4 
vols. S^- 


DYEBCT. 1 ^-' 3 ?-) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 
An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
fer^t Days of the Year in the 
British Hies, arranged according 
to the Caloidar. By the Rev. 
■ T. F. TMselton Dyer, M.A. 5 ^. 


FAIRHOLT’S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of Dress to the 
end of the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.P,S.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vols, 
5^, each. 
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riELBING’S Adventures ot 
Joseph Andrews and Ms Eriend 
Mr . Abraham Adams, With 
Cmikshank’s Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

History of Tom Jones, a i 

Foundling. With Cruikshank’s i 
Illustrations, 2 vols. 3^. 6d, each, j 

— — . Amelia. With Cruikshank’s 
Illustrations. Sr. 

PLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculp- 
ture, By John Flaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and S3 Plates. 6s. 

FOSTER’S (John) Essays: on 
Decision of Character ; on a 
Man’s writing Memoirs of Him- 
self ; on the epithet Romantic j 
on the aversion of Men of Taste 
to Evangelical Religion. 3s. 6d. 

Essays on the Evils of Popular 

Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in India. 3s. 6d. 

Essays on the Improvement I 

of Time. With Notes of Ser- 
mons and other Pieces. 3s. 6d. 

GASPARY’S History of Italian 
Literature. Translated by Her- 
man Oelsner, M.A., Ph.D, 
Vol. I. 3 ^- 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chronicle of, — S&& Old English 
Ckrmtcles. 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the Monks. Translated by the 
Rev. Charles Swan. Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. Ss. 

GILBAS, Chronicles dt—See Old 
English Chronicles. 

GIBBON’S Decline and Fadl of 
the Roman Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 


Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman, 'With 2 Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vols. 31. 6 d. each. 

GILBART’S History, Principles, 
and Practice of B ank i ng . By 
the late J. 'W. Gilbart, F.R.S. ' 
New Edition (1907), revised by 
Ernest Sykes. 2 vols. I ox, 

GIL BLAS, The Adventures ot 
Translated from the French of ^ 
Lesage by Smollett. With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smkke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Cruik- 
shank. 6x. 

GIRALBUS OAMBRENSIS’ 
Historical Works, Trans 1 at<^ 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revispi Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M .A., 
F.S.A. 5x. 

GOETHE’S Faust. Parti. Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes. Revised 
by C, A. Buchheim, Ph.D. ^s. 

GOETHE’S Works. Translated 
into English by various hands. 
14 vols, 3x. 6d. each. 

I. and II. — Poetry and Truth 
from My Own Life. New 
and revised edition. 

III. — Faust. Two Parts, com- 
plete. (Swanwick.) 
rV. — Novels and Tal^. 

V.— Wilhelm Meisteris Appren- 
ticeship. 

VI, — Conversations with Ecker- 
mann and Soret. 

VIII. — ^Dramatic Works. 

IX. — ^Wilhelm Meister’s Travels, 

X. — ^Tour in Italy, and Seroed 
Residence in Rome. '1 

XI. — ^Miscellaneous Travels. 

XII. — Early and Miscellaneist^ 
I^etters. , 

XIV.— Reineke Fox, West-Easi^' 
Bivan and Adiilleid. 
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^LBSMITH’S Worlds. ^ A new 
Edition, by J. W. M. Gibbs. 5 
vols. 3^. each. 

aBAMMOHT’S Memoirs of tbe 
Court of Charles n. Edited by 
. Sir Walter Scott. Together with 
the Boscobel Tracts, including 
two not before published, <fcc. 
New Edition. 5^. 

C^JJAT’S Letters. Including the 
Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason. Edited by the Rev. 

D. C. Tovey, M.A. Vols. I. 
and 11. 3-^- 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Trans- 
lated by George Burges, M.A. 

5 ^- ' 

GREEK ROMANCES of Hello- 
ctorus, Longus, and Achilles 
Tatins—viz., The Adventures of 
Theagenes & Chariclea ; Amours 
of Daphnis and Chloe j and Loves 
bfClitopho andLeucippe. Trans- 
lated by Rev. R. Smith, M.A. 

5 ^* 

GREGORY'S Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, & Duties 
jbf the Christian Religion. By 
t)r. Olinthus Gregory. 3^, 6^. 

4^;R^ENB, MARLOWE, and 
BEN JON SON. Poems ot 
Mted by Robert Bell. 3^. 6d, 

GiaiMM’S TALES. With the 
Notes of the Original. Translated 
by Mrs. A. Hunt. With Intro- 
duction by Andrew Lang, M.A. 
2 vols. 3r- 6d. each. 

llA Gfltinmsr Grethel; or, Ger- 
man Fairy Tales and Popular 
Stbrie^’ Contmning 42 

Trans, by Edgar Taylor. 
With numerous Woodcuts aft^ 
CiliiiipSllank'''aad Ludwig 
1 3s* 60^. 


GROSSI’S Maroo Visoonti. 
Translated by A. F. D. The 
Ballads rendered into English 
Verse by C. M. P. 3-^* 

GUIZOT'S History of the 
Revolution of 1640. 
From the Accession of Charles 
I. to his Death. Translated by 
William HazUtt. ss. 6d. 

History of Civilisation, from 

the Fall of the Roman Empire to 
the French Revolution. Trans- 
lated by William Hazlitt. 3 vols. 

3r. 6d, each. 

HALL’S (Rev. Robert) Miscel- 
laneous Works and Remains. 

35. 6d. 

HAMPTON COURT: A Short 
History of the Manor and 
Palace. By Ernest Law, B.A. 
With numerous Illustrations, ^s, 

HARDWICK’S History of the 
Articles of Religion. By the late 
C. Hardwick. Revised by the 
Rev. Francis Procter, M.A. 5^'. 

HAUFF’S Talas. The Caravan— 
The Sheik of Alexandria— The 
Inn in the Spessart. Trans; from 
the German by S. Mendel. 3^. 6d, 

HAWTHORNE'S Tales. 4 vols. 
3j. 6d. each. 

I._Twice-told Tales, and the 
Snow Image. 

II.— Scarlet Letter, and the House 
with the Seven Gables. 

III. — Transformation [The Marble 
Faun], and Blithedale Ro- 
mance. 

IV. — ^Mosses from an Old Manse. 

HAEOilTT'S Table-talk. Essays 
I on -Men and Manners. By W. 
1 Hazlitt. 3^. 6d. 
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HAZLITT’S I^ectees on She 
liiteratTxre of the Age of Elisa- 
"beth and on Characters of Shake- 
speare’s Plays* 3^. 6d. 

Lectoes on the ^ English 

Poets, and on the English Comic 
Writers. 3^. 6i. 

The Plain Speaker. Opinions 

onBooks,, Men. and Things, yM- 

RoimsI Table, gr. 

Sketches and Essajs. 

3 ^. 6d. 

The Spirit of the Age; or. 

Contemporary Portraits. Edited 
by W. Carew Hazlitt. S-^- 

View of the English Stage. 

Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 

3J. 6i/. 


i HEKDEBSON (E.) 

1 tcricalBooiimentsoftheMdoi©’ 

I Ages, including the most famous 
Charters relating to 'England, the 
Empire, the Church, &a, feom 
the 6th to the 14th Centuries. /' 
Translated from the Liatiii and 
edited by Ernest F. Henderson, , ‘ 
A.B., A.M., Ph.D. Sr. 

HEKEBHY'S Snide to , 

Goins, from the Conquest to - ' 

present time. New and revised ^ 
Edition by C. F. Eeary, M. A^,*; . 

F.S.A. 6s, 

EENBY of HXXHTIHaBOirS , 

History of the English, Ttans-* 

lated by T. Forester, M.A. ' *?r. 
HENBTS (Matthew) Expositlatt 

oftheBookofthePsaiins. p. 


HEATON’S Concise^ ^story^ of 
Painting. New Edition, revised 
by Cosmo Monkhouse. 5'^* 

HEG-EL’S Lectures on the Philo- 
sophy of History. Translated by 
J. Sibree, M.A. 

HEINE’S Poems, Complete 
Translated by Edgar A. Bowrii^, 
C.B. 3^- 

Travel-Pictures, including the 

Tour in the Harz, Nordemey, and 
Book of Ideas, together with the 
Romantic School. Translated by 
Francis Storr. A New Edition, 
revised throughout. With Appen- 
dices and Maps. 3*^' 

HELP’S Life of Christopher 
Columbus, the Discoverer Oi 
America. By Sir A-rthur Helps, 

k:.c.b. 3^* 

Xdfe of Hernando Cortes, 

and the Conquest of Mexico. 2 
vols. 3s, 6d. each. 

Life of PizaiTO. 3s. 6d. 

Xjiife of Las Casas the Apostle 

of the Indies. 3-^* 


HELIODOBUS. Theagenes and 
Chandea. — Greek 

MANGES. 

EEBODOTIJS. Translated by the 
Rev. Henry Cary, M.A 6 £ 

Analysis and Summary of 

By J. T. Wheeler. 5^* 

HESIOD, CALLIMACHirS,,^d' 
THEO GNIS. Translated by " the 
Rev, J. Banks, M.A. 5 ^* 

; HOFFMANN’S (E.T.W.)The; 
Seraplon Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lt-CoLAIesc. 
Ewing. 2 vols. 3 r. each», 

HOLBEIN’S Dance of Jtelih 
and Bible Cuts. UpTOrds of KQ 
Subjects, engraved in fecsnnilfe* 
with Intioductiun and 
tions by Francis Douce ,ai«I,,pn, 

Thomas FrognallDibdeh.^ ,5^.',, 


EOMEB’S Hiad. A new ^ , 
lation by E. H. Blakeney, 

Vol 1. containing Books 


55. 

Translated into EngB^ Pros 

by T. A. Buckley, B. A p- r 
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SiOMEK’S Odyssey. Hymns, 
Epigrams, and Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice. Translated into Eng- 
lish Prose by T. A. Buckley, B.A. 

' 5 ^- 

See also Pope. 

HOOPEB’S (G.) Waterloo : The 
Eomifall of the Eixst Napo- 
/ leon: a History of the Campaign 
of 1815. By George Hooper. 
With Maps and Plans. 35'. 6 d. 

!rhe Campaign of Sedan; ] 

The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August “ September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle, 

HOKAOE. A new literal Prose 
translation, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
I.L.D. 

HTOO'S (Victor) Dramatic 
Works. Hernani — Ruy Bias — 
The King’s Diversion. Translated 
by Mrs. Newton Crosland and 
F. L. Slous. 3^. 6^. 

-ii — Poems, chiefly Lyrical. Trans- 
' kted by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. H. L. Williams. 

airMBdliDT’S cosmos. Trans- 
r Tated by E. C- Otti, B. H. Paul, 
Snd W. Dallas, F.L.S. 5 vols. 
each, excepting Vol.V. 5 j. 

-^ Personal Karra tive of his 
^•pivels to the Equinoctial Re- 
gions of America during the years 
. 1799-1804. Translated by T. 
Ross. 3 vols. S.y. each. 

— Views of Katore. Translated 
by E. C. Ott6 and H. G. Bohn. 

P'-'h/ 

SHJMPHBEYS’ Coin Collector’s 
' -Iflhnnsd. By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwards of 140 Illustrations 
3*4 Sted. ' •avals. 55. 


HUKGABY : its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 35. 6 d. 

HTJTOHIKSOK (Colonel). Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By his 
Widow, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Lathom House. 
3J. 6d. 

HUNT’S Poetry of Science. By 
Richard Hunt. 3rd Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. 5^. 

INGULPE’S Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Groyland, with the 
Continuation by Peter of Blois 
and other Writers. Translated by 
H. T. Riley, M.A. Sr. 

IRVING’S (Washington)^ Com- 
plete Works. 15 vols. With Por- 
traits, &c. 3^.6^/. each. 

I. — Salmagundi, Knicker- 

bocker’s History of New 
York. 

II. — ^The Sketch-Book, and the 

Life of Oliver Goldsmith. 

III. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots- 
ford and Newstead Abbey. 
IV; — The Alhambra, Tales of a 
Traveller. 

V. — Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain. 

VI. & VII. — ^Life and Voyages of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panions. 

VIII.— Astoria, A Tour on the 
Prairies. 

IX. — Life of Mahomet , Lives of the 

I Successors of Mahomet. 

X. — ^Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neviUe, U.S.A., Wolfert’s 
Roost. 

XI. — Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers. 

XII.-XV.— Life of George Wash- 
ington. 4 vols. 
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IEYING-’S (WasMngtoii) lAf® 
aisd Letters. By Ms Nephew, 
Pierre E. Irving. 2 vols. ss, 6 d. 
each. 

ISOOBATES, The Oxatiojas of. 
Translated by J. H. Freese, M.A. 
Vol. I. 5 -"- 

JAMES’S (G*. P. B.) Life of 

Richard Coenr de Lion. 2 vols. 
35. 6 d. each. 

JAMESON’S (Mra.) SIiaAe- 

speare’s Heroines. Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, PoeUcal, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson. 
3 ^. 6d, 

JESSE’S (E.) Anecdotes of Dogs. 
With 40 Woodcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. S^* 

JESSE’S (J.H.) Memoirs of 
Cotirt of England dnring to 
Reign of the Stuarts, Mcli^pg 
the Protectorate. 3 With 

42 Portraits. each. 

Memoirs of to Pretenders 

and their Adherents. With 6 
Portraits. 5 ^. 

JOHNSON’S Li^es of the Poets. 

Edited by Mrs. Alexander Napier, 
mth Introduction by Prof^or 
Hales. 3 vols. 3 ^* 


JOSEPHUS (Flavius), The Works 
of. Whiston’s Translation, re- 
vised by Rev. A. R; SMeto, 

With Topographical and ^o. 

graphical Notes by Colonel Sir 
C. W. Wilson, K.C.B. 5 
3j. 6 d* each. 

JULIAN, the Emperor. Contain- 


JUNIUS’S Letters. With all to 
Notes of Woodfall’s Edition, am 
important Additions. 2 Vols« 
jf, each. 

JUSTIN. CORNELIUS HEPO^ 
and EUTROPIUS. Tswislatm 
by the Rev. J. S. Watson, M JL - . 

5 ^* 

JUVENAL, PEESIUS, SUL-^^ 
PIGIA and LUOILIUS. Trans- ■ ; 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. 5 ^* 

KANT’S Critique of Purs Be^n. 
TransUted by J. M. D. Mcikk- 
john. 5^* 

Prolegomena and M^- 

phvBicalFoundationsofNatefM 

Science. Translated byE. BeUort 
Bax. 5^* 

KEIGHTLETS (ThoBUB) MJ- 
thology of Aaolent Greece am 
Italy. 4di Edition, revise W 
Leonard Schmitz, PMD., LI^* 
With 12 Plates &om to Antique* 
Ss, 

I keiGHTLEY’S Fairy Myto- 
logy, illustrative of to Ron^ 
and Superstition of V510US 
tries. Revised Edition, ww 
Frontispiece by Cruikshank* y* 

LA FONTAINE’S Fabl^. T^- 

hUed into Eng&h I? ^ 

Wright. N ew Edition, with Not«s 
by ^ W. M. Gibbs. 3 ^- 6if. 


Tectives ana 

with Julian’s extant Jheosophim 
Works. Translated by C. W. 
King, M.A. 5 '^* 


LAMARTINE’S 

Girondists. Translated by it* i- • 
Ryde. 3 vols. 

History of the Resto^tioh 

of Monarchy in Fran^fa 
to to History of the Gitondiste)- 
4 vols. 3J. each. 

History of to French 

volution of 1848. 35 . 

T.&Tjm ’S (Charles) Essa^ of Elto 
Eliana. Complete Edition- 
3J. 6 d. 
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IiAI/EB’S (Cliarles) Specimens of 
EngUsfe Dramatic Poets of tlie 
' Time of Elizabeth. 3^- 

Memorials anii Letters of 

Charles Lamb. By Serjeant 
Talfourd. New Edition, revised, 

Tjy W. Carew Hazlitt. 2 vols. 
p, 6d. each. 

Tales from Shakespeare. 

With Illustrations by Byam Shaw. 
3r, 6d. 

T.AT TE^S Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments. Edited by ^anley 
Lane-Poole, M.A., LittD. 4 
vols. 3^. each. 

LAPPENBEBG’S History of 
England under the Anglo- 
Saxon Kings. Translated ^ by 
B. Thorpe, F.S.A. New edition, 
revised by E. C. Ott4 2 vols. 
6^. each. 

eeonardo da YINOI’S 
Treatise on Painting. Trans- 
lated by J. F. Rigaud, R.A.j 
With a Life of Leonardo by John 
William Brown. With numerous 

Plates. 5-y* 

LEPSIUS^S Letters from B^t, 
Ethiopia, and the Peninsula oj 
^toai. Translated by L. and 
J. B. Homer. With Maps. 5-^- 


Dramatic WOTks, 
Complete. Edited by Em^t Bell, 
M.A. Y7ith Memoir of Lessing 
by Helen Zimmern. 2 vols. 

6d* each. 

Laokoon, Dramatic Notes, 

lid the Bepresentation oi 
Death by the Ancients. Trans- 
ited by E.C. Beasley and Helen 
Zimmern. Edited by EdW 
pdl, M.A. With a Frontispiece 
. ^ the Laokoon group. 3^. 

Dxtroduotion to Astro- 
* I ® ^Gxammas. ok 

jand Tabl^ 'for Cal* 
Nativities, by Zadkiel. p. 


LIYY’S History of Borne. Trans- 
lated by Dr. Spillan, C. Edmonds, 
and others. 4 vols. 5^* each. 

LOCKE’S Philosophical Works. 
Edited by J. A. St. Tohn. 2 vols. 

35. 6d. each. 

LOCKHART (J. G.)— Burns. 

LODGE’S Portraits; of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain, 
with Biographical and Historical 
Memoirs. 240 Portraits engr^ed 
on Steel, with the respective Bio- 
graphies unabridged. 8 vols. 5^. 

[Ph/r. VI/. 02il of prints 

LOUDON’S (Ite.) Natuml 
History. Revised edition, by 
Y7. S. Dallas, F.L.S. With 

numerous Woodcut Ulus. 

LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literal. 
Enlarged Edition. By H. G. 
Bohn. 6 vols. cloth, each. 

Or 4 vols. half morocco, 2/. 

LONGUS. Daphnis and Ghloe. 
— St& Greek Romances. 

LUCAN’S Pharsalia. Translated 
by H. T. Riley, M.x\. 5^* 

LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Gods, of the Sea Gods, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howard Williams, M.A. 5'^* 

LUOBETIUS. A Prose Trans- 
lation. By H. A. J. Munro. 
Reprinted from the Final (450) 
Edition. With an Introduction 
by J. D. DafF, M.A. 5^- 

LUTHEB’S Table-Talk. Trans- 
lated and! Edited by William 
Hazlitt. ^d. 

^.Autobiography. — See 

Michelet. 
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MAOHIA.YSLLI’S HJatory Of 

Florence, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiaveili. 6d. 


MABTIAL’S Epigrams, completei-" 
Translated into Prose, each ac- 
companied by one or more Vase 
Translations selected from the 
Works of English Poets, and 
other sources, ^s* 6/. 


MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Accourit of 
the Manners, Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
and Discoveries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians. Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Edda, by J. A. Black- 
well. 5^* 

MANZONI. The Betrothed : 
being a Translation of ‘I Pro- 
messi Sposi.’ By Alessandro 
Manzoni. With numerous Wood- 
cuts. Sr. 

MARCO POLO’S Travels; the 
Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 5 ^- 

marry AT’ S (Capt. R-N.) 
Maaterman Ready. With 93 
Woodcuts. 3s • 6d. 

Mission; or, Scenes in Africa. 

Illustrated by Gilbert and Dalziel. 


MARTINEAU'S (Harriet) His- 
tory of England, from iSoo- 
1815. 3s. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years’ 

Peace, a.d. 1815-46. 4 vols. 

3s, 6d. each. . 

See Comtis PasUive PMh^%ft 

MATTHEW OF WESTMIN. 
STER’S Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A.D. 1307. Translatedby C. P. 
Yonge, M.A. 2 vols. S^- 

MAXWELL’S Victories of Wei- 
ington and the Armi^. 

Frontispiece and 5 Portraits. 

MENZEL’S History of Germany, 

■ from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. 3s^ 6d. each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AHP 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Qmfre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel. 5 ^- 


3s. 6d, 

Pirate and Three Cutters. 

With 8 Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, | 
R.A. 3^. 6d. 

Privateersman. 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel. 3s. 6a 

Settiers in Canada. 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Dalziel. 
3s. 6d. 

Poor Jack. With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stansfield, 
R.A. 3^. 6d. 

Peter Simple. With 8 full- 

page Illustrations. 3 -^’ 


MICHELET’S Luther’s Auto- 
biography. Trans, by -Wilto" 
Hazlitt. With an Appendix {no 
pages) of Notes. 3-^- 

History of the French Revo-’ 

lution from its earliestindicatipns, 
to the flight of the King in 
3s, 6d. 

MIGNBT'SPCistory of theFrcM- 
Bevolution, from 17 S 9 td 
3s. 6d. New edition reset- ■ 


mill (J. S.). Early Essays 

John Stuart Mill. Collectrf'l^^i; 

various sources by J. W. M. 

3s. 6d. 
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MlXiTOH*S?xose Worfcs. Edited 
by J. A. St. John. 5 ^ols. 
each. 

Poetioal Works, with a Me- 

„oir .nd Critical by 


paraQisei^bt., - 

to all the Poems, and 2. Selectm 
of Explanatory Notes ^ 

' G Bohn. Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawngs 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 3^* »«• 
each. I 

jflITPOBD’S (Miss) Our 

Sketches of Rural Character and 
Scenery. With 2 Engravi^s on 
, Steel. 2 vols. 3^* 

MOLIERE’S Dramatlo Work^ 

A new Tr^sladon m English 
Pio^, by C. H. Wall. 3 vols. 

6(/. each. 

MONTAG-IT. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by h« ^great- 
grandson, Lord Wharnchffe s Edi- 
son, and revised by W. Moy 
Xhomas. New Edition, revised, 

2 vols. Sr. eacb. 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cottons 
Translation, revised by W. L. 
Bailitt. New Edition. 3 vols. 
y. ScT. each, 

MONTESQUIEU’S SpWt ol 
Laws. New Edition, rmsed and 

conected. By J. V. Ptitehard, 
A.M. 2 vols. y. 6d. each. 

SfdlSE’S Utopia. Robinson’s 
transladon, with 
M Sit Thomas More,’ and More s 
Liters to Margaret Roper ^d 
^ers. Edited, with Innoduc- 

add Notes, by George 


MOTLEY (T. LO. 

the Dutch Bepubllo. A History. 
By John Lothrop Motley. New 
Edition, with Biogxaphu^l Intro- 
duction by Moncure D. Conway. 
3 vols. ^d‘ each. 

jOTDIE’S British Birds ; or, His- 
tory of the Feathered Tribes of the 
BriW Islands. Revised by W. 
C. L. Martin. With 52 Figures 
of Birds and 7 Coloured Plates ot 
“ 2 vols. 


NEANDEB (Dr. A.). History 
of the Christian BeUgion and 
Church. Trans, from the Germ^ • 
bvT.Torrey. 10 vols. 3J.6tf.eacti. 
[Vols. VL and X. out of print. 

Life of Jesus Christ. Trans- 
lated by J. McClintock and C. 
Blumenthal. 3^. 6fl?. 

History of the Tlaiijl^ ^d 

Training of the Christian 
Church by the Aposte. 
Translated by J. E. Ryland. 

2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Memorials of Christian Idfe 

in the Early and Middle .^es ; 
including Light in Dark Baces. 
Trans, by J. E. Ryland. 3^* ^d. 

NIBELUNGEN lied. The 
Lay of the Nibelungs, m^ncally 
tra^lated from the old German 
text by Alice Hortons a^ 
byEdWBell,M.A. Jo which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe- 
lungen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 

5 ^- 

jtbw testament (The) In 
Greek. Griesbach’s Text, with 
various Readings at the foot of , 
the page, and Parallel Ref^nces 
in the margin; also a Critical 
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Introduction and Chtonol^cal 
Tables. By an eminent Scholar, 

. . 1 1- „ « TTrsirT; cTn T .ftxicon. 


3rd Kdition, • 

Two Facsimiles of Greek Manu- 
scripts. 900 pages. Ss. 

The Lexicon may be had sepa- 
rately, price 2 s, 

HIOOLINI’S History of the 
Jesuits; their Ori^n, 

Doctrines, and Designs. With o 
Portraits. S-f. 

north (R.) Litres of the BiAi 

Hon.Ftancis North, Baron Gudd- 
ford, the Hon. Sir Dudley North, 
and the Hon. and Rev. Dr John 
North. -By the Hon. Roger 
North. Together with the Auto- 
biography of the Author. Edited 

byAugustusJessopp, D.D. svols. 

3^. 6d, each. 

irCTGENT’S (Lord) Memorials 
of Hampden, his Party and 
Times. With a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autograph Letter, and 
Portrait. 5^. 


OLD ENGLISH 

lOLES, including Ethelwerds 
Chronicle, Asser’s Life of Alfred, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth s Bntish 
History, Gildas, Nennius, and tl^ 
spurious chronicle of Rich^d of 
Cirencester. Edited by J* 

Giles, D.C.L. 5^* 

OMAN(J. 0.) The Great ^dian 

E^s: the Stories of the Rama- 
yana and the Mahabhai^ta. 
Bv Tohn Campbell Om^, Pnn- 

dUofKhalsa'^College,Amnt^. 

With Notes, Appendices, an 
Illustrations. 3^* 

OBDERIOHS YITALI^ Eccle- 
aiastioal History of England 
and Normandy. 

T, Forester, M.A. To 
added the Chronicle of St. 
Fvroult. 4 vols. 5-^* 

^ [^,/x, //. and IV. Otit of print. 


OYID’S Works, complete. Literally 
translated into Prose. 3 vols. 

^s. each. 

PASCAL’S Thou^lS. Translated 

from the Text of M. Auguste 

MoHnier by C. Regan Paul. 3 ^ 

Edition. 3^* 

PAULI’S (Br.R.) Life of Alh^ 
the Great. Translated from toe 
German. To which is appended 
Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon Version 
OF Orosius. With a htoai 
Translation interpaged, Notes, 
and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar 
and Glossary, by B. Thorpe. 5J. 

PAUSANIAS’ Description of 
Greece. NewlytransiatedhyA^ 

Shilleto, hl.A. 2 vols. 5 l each. 

PEARSON’S Exposition of the 
Creed. Edited by E. Walford, 
M.A. 5^* 

PEPYS’ Diary and Correspond- 
ence. Dedphered by the 

I T Smith, M. A., from toe original 

Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian 
Library. Edited \ f 
brooke. 4 vols. Vvito 31 Lu- 
gravings. S-* 


PERCY’S Reliqnes of Ancient 
En^^ Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient Minstrels and a Glc^- 
^ Edited by J.y.Pntchard, 

A.M. 2 vols. 3^' 

PERSIUS.— Juvenal. 

PETRAKCH’S 

umphs, and °t3ie „ 

I Translate into E^tab V 7^ 

1 various Hands. 

tbe Poet StS En- 

With Portrait and IS 
graviugs. S'- 

PICKERING’S Ge°- 

Paoes of *vJ-itb AS 

graphical DistnbuUon. 
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KICHTSB (Jean Paul 
Flower, Fruit, and 
Pieces, or the Wedded Life,Deatn, 
and Marriage of Firmian Stams- 
kus Siebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
in the Parish of Kuhschnapptel. 
Newly translated by Lt.-Col. Alex. 

Ewing. 3 ^* 

BOGER PF HOYEPEN’S An- 
nals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
horn a:d. 732 to A.B. 1201. 
Translated by H. T, Riley, M.A. 

2 vols. 5^* 

BOaER OF WENPOVER’S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England ftom the 
Descent of the Saxons to A.D. 

123 c .formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5 ^* each. ^ 

[ VoL 11 . out of print. 

home in the NINETEENTH 

OENTURY. Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Mcient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Mon^ents 
of Modem Times. ByC.A.Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
each. 

Burn. 

RO$OOE'S (W.) lilfe and Fontl- 
fioate of Leo X. Final edition, 
revised hy Thomas Roscoe. 2 
vols. 3^"’ 

— Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
called ‘ the Magnificent.* With 
ins poems, letters, &c. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Boscoe by his Son. 3 ^* 
BTJSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
' die most authentic sources by 
f’fTalhsfE- Kelly. With Portraits, 
i vols. 3^. 6d. eadh. 

SALLOST, FTiOBITS, aaad YEL- 
P'ATERCTJLTJS. 
Trasst hy J. S.Watsoii, M.A- 


SCHILLER’S Works, Translated 
by various hands, ss.6d, 

each 

I —History of the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

II. — History of the Revolt in the 

Netherlands, the Trials of 
Counts Egmont and Horn, 
the Siege of Antwerp, and 
thePisturbances in F ranee 
preceding the Re^ of 
Henry IV, 

III. — Don Carlos, Mary Stuart, 
Maid of Orleans, Bride of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chorus in 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. 

IV, Robbers ( with Schiller’s 

original Preface), Fiesco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius, Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity. 

The Dramas in this 
' volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V. — Poems. 

VI. — ^Essays, iEstheticaland Philo- 
sophical 

VII.— Wallenstein’s Camp, Pic- 
colomini and Death of 

Wallenstein, WilliamTell. 

SCHILLER and GOETHE. 
Correspondence between, from 
A.D. 1794-1805. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols. 3s. oa. 
each. 

SCHLEGSL’S (F.) Lecfiurea on 
the Philosophy of Life and the 
Philosophy of Language, Trans- 
lated hy the Rev. A. J. W. Mor- 
rison, M.A. 3^. 6a, 

Lectures on the History o: 

Literature, Ancient and Modem 

TranslatedffomtheGerman. 31^6^ 

Lectures cm the PhUosoph^ 

of Hiatory. Translated J. B 
, Robertson. 31. 6^ 
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,HLEGK1«’S Lectures on 
iSodern History, together with 
ha Lectures entitled C^sar and 
Alexander j and The Beginning of 
>ur History. Translated by L. 
Purcell and R. H. Whitetock. 

JBsthetlG and Miscellaneous 

Works. Translated by E. J. 
Millington. 3s, 6d. 

:3HLEOEL’S (A. W.) Lecttires 
on Bramatio Art and Litera- 
ture. Translated by J. Black. 
Revised Edition, by the Rev. 
A. J. W. Morrison, M.A. 3^. od. 


SHAKESPEABS’S Bramatio 
Art. The History and Charactet 
of Shakespeare^s Plays. By Br. 
Hermann Ulrici. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 2 vols, 31. 
each, 

SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
Literary Biography by Karl Elze, 
Ph.D,, LL.D. Translated by 
L. Dora Schmitz. 51. 

SHARPE (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D. 640. By Samuel Sharpe* 
i 2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illns- 
I trative Woodcuts. 2vols. $jr. eadn 


OHOPElTHAirER on the Eour- 
fold Root of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and On the 
Will in Nature. Translated by 
Madame Hillebrand. 5^. 

Essays. Selected and Trans- 
lated. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction and Sketch of his Philo- 
sophy, by E. Belfort Bax. 

SOHOITW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Tvra.rt- Translated by A. Henfrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo- 
graphy of Plants. 


SGHXJMANN (Robert). His Life 
and Works, by August Reissmann. 

Translated by A. L. Alger. 3s. 6d. 


Early Letters. Originally pub- 
lished by his Wife. ^ Translated 
by May Herbert. With a 
by Sir George Grove, D.G.L. 
3J- 6^* 


SENECA on Benefits. 

translated by A, Stewart, M.A, 
35. 6d , 

, ISySinor Essays and On Clem- 

ency, Translated by A. Stewart, 
M.A. 5J. 


SHAKESPEARE 

MENTS. Arranged by D. H. 
Lambert, B.A. 3^* 


SHERIDAN’S Bramatio Woi^, 
Complete. With Life by G, G. S. 
3J. 6d, 

SISMONBI’S History of the 
Liteirature of the South of 
Europe. Translated by Thomas 
Roscoe. 2 vols. 35, 6d. each. 


SMITH’S Synonyms and An- 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposites. Revised Edi- 
tion. 5 j. 

Synonsrms Biscriioinated, 

A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the English Language, 
showing the Accurate signification 
of words of simfiar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. H. P^cy 
Smith, M.A. Qs. 


SMITH’S 

Nations. Edited by E. Belfort 
Bax. 2 vols. 

Theory of Moral Senhments. 
With a Memoir of the ^1^,01 by 
Dugald Stewart. 3 ^' 

Bevolution* ^ /. 
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smTH’S ( Pye ) aeology and 
Scriptoe. 2nd Edition. 

SMOLLETT’S Adventures oi 
Boderick Bandom. Witli short 
Memoir and Bibliography, and 
Cniikshank’s Illustrations. 3 '^* 

Adventures of Peregrine 

Hokle. With Bibliography and 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 2 vols. 

3^. each. i 

The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. With Bibliography 
and Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 

3J. 

SOCRATES (sumamed ‘Soholas- 
tious ’) , The EcolesiastiGal His- 
tory of (a. d. 305-445). Translated 
from the Greek. 5J. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of. 

A New Prose Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &c,, by E. P. 
Coleridge, M.A. Sr. 

SOUTHEY’S Life of Nelson. 
With Portraits, Plans, and up- 
wards of 50 Engravings on Steel 
and Wood. %s. 

Life of Wesley, and the Else 

and Progress of Methodism. 5 ^. 

Robert Southey. The Story 
; oP l^ wntten in his Lett^s. 

; by J ohn Dennis. 3^ . 

SOSOIVEEN'S Eeoleslastical His- 
tory. Translated from the Greek. 
Together with the Ecclesiasti- 
C5AU . History of Philostor- 
GiiJS, as epitomised by Photius. 
Translated by Rev. E. "Walford, I 

S:toTOZA*S Chief Works. Trans- 
Introduction, by R.H.M. 
2vo^ 5 j. each. 

STANLEY’S ClassifLed Synopsis 
pf the Piindlpal Painters of the 
' ' and ' Schools. 


STAUNTON’S Chess-Player’s 
Handbook. 5^. ; 

Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to the Chess-player’s Handbook. 
S^* 

Chess-player’s Companion. 

Comprising a Treatise on Odds, 
Collection of Match Games, and 
a Selection of Original Problems. 
55. 

Chess Tournament of 1851 . 

With Introduction and Notes. Sn 

STOOKHARDT’S Experimental 
Chemistry. Edited by C. W. 
Heaton, E.C.S. 5 ^* 

STOWE (Mrs,H.B.)Unole Tom’s 
Cabin. Illustrated. 3^* 6 d, 

STRABO’S Geography. Trans« 
lated by W. Falconer, M.A.. 
and PI. C. Hamilton. 3 vols 
5r. each. 

STRICKLAND’S (Agnes) Lltej 
of -the Queens of England, fion 
the Norman Conquest. Revisec 
Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 vols 
5r. each. 

Life of Mary Queen of Scots 

2 vols. 5 J. each. . 

Lives of the Thdof hid 

Princesses. With Portrait^. 5 

STUART and REYETT’S Ant 
quities of Athens, and oth( 
Monuments of Greece. With "j 
Plates engraved on Steel, ar 
numerous Woodcut Capitals. 5 

SUETONIUS’ Uves of theTweh 
Caesars and Lives of the Grar 
marlans. Thomson’s translatio 
revised by T. Forester. S'*”* 

SWIFT’S Prose Works. Edit 
by Temple Scott. With a Ba 
- graphical Introduction by the Rig 

Hon, W. E. H. Lecky, B. 
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portrata and Facsimiles. 

' “a Tub. The Battle | 

eiily worta!"’ KlU ’^1' 1 

Temple Scott. With a 
Biographical Introduction 

by W. E. H. 

II.— Thejournalto SteUa. 

by Frederick Ryland,M. A. 
With 2 Portraits and Fac- 

m & IV.— Writings on Religion and 

^ * the Church. 

V.— Historical and Pohtica 
Tracts (English). 

vn,— nSorical and Political 

Vni.-GidUvePs Travels. 

bv G. K. Dennis, B.A. 

With Portrait and Maps. 

IX -Contributions to Periodicals. 

X.-FIistorical Writings. 

XI.— Literary Essays. -ptyAiQ. 
XII —Full and BibUo 

^ Irraphy, with Essays, on 

the Portraits of by 

Sir Frederick Falkiner, 

and on the Relations he- 

ween Swift and ^ella 
by the Very Rev. Dean 
Bernard. 

TAGiTXfS. The Works of. liter- 

^A«4aO’S Jerttsalem Delrvfflf^ 
^ into En^hSp^r^an 


n 


THE O OBI TUB, BION, MOS- 

CHUS, and I 

&rifi xjwuch V^i, 

pended the Metrical Vetaons of 
Chapman. 5^- 

mHEODOKET andEYAGETO^ 
Stories of the ChmA 

332 to A.D. 427 ; 

I 31 to A.D. 544- Translated. S*- 


Translatedmtou^r“*^^ 8 
|S^^ofstr/id 24 Wood. 

cuts hy Thurston. 5-^- 

TAYLOE’S (Bia^ 

Holy lilvlng and Dying. 3*. »“• 

ten BEINK.— d'ee BsUNK. 



THIEEEY’S History of ^ 
conquest of 

Normans. Translated ^ , 

SLmHazlitt. 2 vols. ^ 

THUCYDIDES. Tho 

each. 

An Analysis and Summary 

of. By J.T. Wheeler. S^- ; , ; 

mTarrDIOHITM (J. L. W.) A_Trea- 
Wines. Illustrate 5^^ 

TT-R'P’S (Dr. A.) Cotton Mam^o^ 

by P. L. Simmonds. 2 vols. 

_!!.*pbll 030 phy of Jlant^otoi^ 
Edited by P. L. Simmonda 7 »- of 

Tr.aaTjT’S LlYes of the most 
^ sStt Painters Smi^^ 
frT^ohiteets. Tranced by 

Foster, with a 

vols. 3^. 6 ^- t 

a Literal Prose Tia^ 

ifto V A- Hamilton Biy^. 
TDD. mh Portrait. 3^. 

1 -crnT TAIBE^S Tales- Translate 
BosweU. Contmm^: 

Bebouc,Memnon, <>ndide, L%.* 

^a. aka other Tales, y. 6d. 

Steel. 5 ^» 



An Alphabetical List of Books, 


WALTON’S LiYes of ^ Donne, 
Hooter, &g. New Edition re- 
vised by A. H. Bnllen, with a 
Memoir of Izaak Walton ty Wm. 
Dowling. With numerous Illus- 
trations. 5-^* 


rSLLINaTOH.Lifeof. By ‘ An 
Old Soldier.’ From the materials 
of Maxwell. With Index and i8 
Steel Engravings. 5^. 

Yiotoiies of. See Maxwell. 

rEBNER’S Templars in 
Cyprus. Translated by E.A.M. 
liwis. 3^. 6i. 

WBSTBOBP (H. M.) A Hand- 
book of Archaeology, Egyptian, 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman. Illus- 
trated. S'^* 


WHEATLEY’S A Rational Illus- 
tration of the Book of Common 
Prayer, 'sr. 


WHITE’S Natural History or 
Selbome. With Notes by Sir 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed- 
ward Jesse. With 40 Portraits 
* and coloured Plates. Ss, 


WIESELEB’S Chronologioal 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels. 
Translated by the Rev. Canon 
Venables. 3^- 

WILLIAM of MALMESBURY’S 
Chronicle of the Kings of Eng- 
land. Translated by the Rev. J. 
Sharpe. Edited by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 5^* 

XENOPHON’S Works. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. H. Dale. In 
3 vols. 

YOUNG (Arthur). Travels in 
France during the years 1787, 
1788, and 1789. Edited by 
M. Eetham Edwards. 3^. 

Tour in Ireland, with 

General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
1776 - 79. Edited by A. W. 
Hutton. With Complete Biblio- 
graphy by J. P. Anderson, and 
Map. 2 vols. 3.?. 6 d, each. 

yule-tide stories, a Col- 
lection of Scandinavian and North- 
German Popular Tales and Tra- 
ditions. Edited by B. Thorpe. 5r. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 

MESSRS. BELL have made arrangements to supply selections 
M 100 or 50 volumes from these famous Libraries, for £u i w. or 
£6 6 s. net respectivdy. The volumes may be selected without 
^5 'ruction from the full List of the Libraries, now numbering 
volumes. 


; for full particulars. 



the YORK LIBRAR'Y 

A NEW SERIES OF REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

Wm specially designed iitU-pages, Uniing, and end-papers. 
Fcap. 8vo. in cloth, 2 S. net ; 

In leather, 3S" 

■kio reason of the wisdom and intelu- 

■ The YoikLitaiy IS noticeable byre s . . .A roost 

gence displayed in the choice of “f style of the volumes are 

bt;« 

The following^ ‘volumes are now tea y. 
bJrNEWS^^EVELINA^^ Eated, with an Introduction and 

BURTON’SH(Sm MECC?a with introduction by STAni-nv Lahe- 

V Je^^With lockhaut-s Js"°GobDSMre^^ Vicar 

CoSd°Jf?S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 
COLEr'iDGeI' friend, a series of Essays on Morals, 
CoSVgE’S tSiLE talk and OMNIANA. Arranged 
COrEllDGE’S^' LEcVuMS and NOTES^ ON ^SHAKE- 
erTper-s tiSTorv of the intellectual de. 

3"inG°VP^TrN-INtESS. Translated by E. S 
BUCHHEIM. -rsT-T-fC* 

GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE. volumes, with th 

rmfrSON’S works, a new edition m 5 > 

=“?Sd and collated by Gkouge jqSEPI 

FIELDING’S TOM JONES (2 vols.), AMELIAS voi ;, j 
ANDREWS {I voL). , c; 

GASKELL’S SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 



The York lAmxB.Y--cmHnued, 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories 
vented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin by the Rev. CHAShKi 
Swan. Revised edition, by Wynnard Hooper, M. A, < 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, VLJX 
Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by Karl 
L ittD., Ph.D. 

GOETHES POETRY AND TRUTH FROM MY OWN LIFE. 
Translated by M. Steele-Smith, with Introduction and Bibliography by 
. Karl Breul, Litt.D. 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (THE Marble Faun). 

ioOPER’S WATERLOO: THE ‘ DOWNFALL OF THE 

FIRST NAPOLEON. With Maps and l>lans. 

IRVING’S SKETCH BOOK. 

li^VING’S BRACEBRIDGE HALL, OR THE HUMOURISTS. 
JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S PIEROINES. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 

of Elia, and Eliana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS 'ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 
OF. Translated by George Long, M.A, V/ith an Essay on Marcus 
Aurelius by Matthew Arnold. 

MARRYAPS MR, MIDSHIPMAN EASY. With 8 Illustra- 

- trations. i vol. PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations, i vol. 

MIpNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

from 1789 to 1814. 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton’s translation. Revised by 

f W. C. Hazlitt, 3 vols. 

MOTLEY'S RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a 

. Biographical Introduction by Monctjre D. Conway. 3 vols. 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS. Translated from the Text of M. 

' ' ‘Augu.ste Molinier by C. Kegan Paul. Third edition. • 

PLLJTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 

. ’ Aubrey Stewart, M.A., and George Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

^MKKE’S HISTORY OF THE POPES, duriag the Last Four 

' Centuries* Mrs. Foster’s translation. Revised %■ G. R. PENN XS 3 vols 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the original illustrations. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 

. ■ and Notes, hy F. Ryland, M.A. 

TROLLOPE’S BARSETSHIRE NOVELS.— THE WARDEN 
(i vol.), BARCHESTER TOWERS (i vol.), DR. THORNE (i vol.), 
t FRAMLEY PARSONAGE (i vol.), SMALL HOUSE AT ALLING- 
,TON (avols.), LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET (2 vols.). 

VOLTAIRE’S ZADIG AND OTHER TALES. Translated by 

' Bos well; 

pipWR YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during the 

Edited with Introduction and Notes, by M. 

' Volumes _ are in Prepaf'ation, 



masters 

OF 

literature 

Crozvn 6d. net. 


THIS Series aims ' at giving in a handy volume^ the 
lest passages horn the writings of the greate^ authog.^ 
Lch Volume is edited by a well-known schol^, a^. 
contains representative selections connected by e itor^ 
comments. The Editor also contributes a 
Introduction, biographical and literary. A Portrait 
will be included in each volume. 


First List of Voluwes . 

SCOTT. By Professor A. J. Grant. 
THACKERAY, By G. K. Chesterton, 
fielding. By Professor Saintsbury. 
CARLYLE. By the Rev; A: TV. Evans- 
John Masefield. 

EiCRENS. By, Thomas Seccombe. 

DE QUINCEY. By Sidney Low. 
EMERSON. By G. H. Perris. 
HAZLITT. By E. V. Lucas. 

STERNE. By Dr. Sidney Lee. 



BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

NEW AND CHEAPER REISSUE. 

Post 8vo. With 40 Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece. 3^. 6 d. net each, 

The following Volumes ha/ve been issued : 

BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 2nd Edition. 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A. 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A. 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 2nd Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 2nd Edition. 
DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

OfeRARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. Translated by Clara Bell 
^AUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey. 

FRANCIA. By George C. .Williamson, Litt.D. 

GIORGIONE. By Herbebt Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

; FRANS HALS. By Gerald S. Davies, M.A. 

BERNARDINO LUINL By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. srdEditior 
LI^ONARDO da VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 

M^TEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

.MEMLINC. By W. H. James Weale. 

Michel ANGELO. By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A 
FSA ' ' ^ ■ 

:JteUGINO By G. a Williamson, Litt.p. 2nd Edition^ 

PIERO DELi^ FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PLNXORICCHIO. By Evelyn March PinLLippS. ' 

RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey, 2nd Edition. 

REMBRANDT. By Malcolm Bell. 2nd Edition. 

RUBENS. By Hope Rea. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 2nd Edition. 
SODOMA. By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 

TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 

Iffi.PYCK By Lionel Cust, M.V.O., F.S.A. 

^VELASQUEZ, By R. A. M. Stevenson. 3rd Edition. 

By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 

Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 

Write for Illustrated Proslecfus* 
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New EditioBB, leap. 8 yo. 2i. 6d. each net 

THE ALEINE edition 


BRITISH POETS. 

•Tlis “ceUent eaaon of TOltmM* of 

. An OKoUent series. SmeB, hendj. »«4 eomplete.'-Sef»rdas Bee.. . 


Edited by B. B. JohnBon. 


Blake. Edited by W. M. BossettL 
Bums. Edited by O- A- Aitken. 
StoI#. 

Butler. 

2 volfl. 

Oampbdt Edited Jto ^n- 

Ww, the Bee. iu W. Hdl. With 
Memoir by W. AUrnghsm. 
OHatterton. Edited by the Bev. 
W. w. Sfeeat, MA. 2 vola. 


Obauoer. Edited by Br* B. Morris, 
with Memoir hy Sir H. Nicsolas, 6 voIb. 
OburolaBL Edited by JaB.Hannay. 

2vola. ^ , , 

Coleridge. Edited by 1. Ashe, 
B.A. 2vo1s. 

Collins. Edited by W. Moy 
Thomas. 

Cowpsr. Edited by Jolm Brnoe, 
y.S.A 3vola. 

Dryden- Edited by tbe Bev. B. i 

Hooper, M-A. 5 to1b. I 

GKildsmitli. Bevised ^ijon by 
A:astiii Dohfloiu -With Portrait. 

Gray. Edited by J- BradsBat?, 
liM. „ . _ 

Herbert. Edited by tbe Bey. A. B. 
Grosart. 

Herriok. Ecdted by George 

Saintsboxy. 2vols. 

Keats. Edited by the late Lotd 

Houghton. 

E3rke White. Edited, with a 
Mmoir, hy Sir H» liTicsolas. 


Milton. Edited by Br. Bradshw. 

2 vole. 

Parnell Edited by CJ. A. Aitken. 

pope. Edited by G. B, 

With Memoir by John Dennis. S tw* 

Prior. Edited by B. B. Johnson* 

2 vols. ^ 

Balei^ and Wotton. Wi& ^ 

lections from 

COTJETLY POETS from IM) to 
iSS by Ten. Archdeacon Hannah. 

Bogers. Edited by Edward 

B^U. Edited by John Beimia. 

5 vols. . 

Shakespeare’s Poems. Edited by 
Eey.A. Dyce. 

Shelley. Edited hy U Boston 

Torman. StoIs. 

Spenser. Edited hy 3. Payne Od- 

lier. 5 to1s. 

Surrey. E^ted by J. YeowA ^ 
Edited by the Bey. J. 

Mitforl StoK 

Thomaon. Bated hy the BeY. ». 

o. Tovey. 2 vols. 

Vaughan. » 

Pious BjacnlaUoas* Emtett ny 

Hey. H»lyte. 

WordsYYorth. Edited hy ^ 

Dowdcn. 7 vols. _ • 

^yatt. Edited by J. Teoweu* . , , 

Toung 2 YolB. Edited by’ aw, 



•THE ALL- ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OP ATHLETIC GAMES. 


JTA ilk, A./ ^ 

* Tlie best instruction on ^amea and sports by tte best antborities, at tbe lowest 
pnoea.*-“Ofybrd Mag&siiTia* 

Small 870, cloth, Illustr^ed. Price 

Oric3cet» By Fbid C. Holland. 

GriGlcet. By the Hon. and Rev. 

15, LXTTSUTOlir. 


mViM* ^ 

Croquet. By Lieut. -Col. the Hon. 

H. 0. Needham. ,r,r itt 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 

■WiLBEHEOnOE. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mrs. Hilltabd. 

Squash Tennis . By Eustace H. 

Miles. Double vol. 2s. 

Tennis and Rackets and Rives. 

^ By J tjliah Marshall, Major J. Seeks, 
aud BeT. J. A. Ark AH Tait. 

<3fdlf. By H. S. 0. Evebaeu. 

Double 7ol. 2a, 

Rowing and ScnUing. By Gov 

P ityoK, 

Bqwt^ and ^euUing. By W.B. 

VOODOATE. „ , , „ 

baling. By E.E.ERieFT, dhl.vol. 2«. 
swimming. -By Mabtcs and J. 

RAOSTHA OOBBETT. 

'Camping out. By A. A. Maodon- 

' ELL, Double vol. 28. 

Canoeing. By Dr. 3. D. Haywabd. 

7\,|>bubieyoL 28. ^ 

MountaEneering. By Dr. Claude 

WiLSOisr. Double Tol. 28. 

Adidetios. By H. H. GBurisr. 
Riding. By W. A. Kerr, Y.C. 

;.Double7ol, 2s. ^ _ _ 

Indies’ Riding. By W.A,Kbbb,T.O. 
IStoxinR. By R. G. AiLAiTSON-WiNn. 
^^.With i^efatory Note by Bat Mullins. 


Eenolng. By H. A. Colmobe Dunk, 
Cycling. ByH.H.GRi3miN,L.A.C,, 
N.O.U., O.T.O. With a Chapter for 
Ladies, by Mies Agkes Wood. Double 
vol. 2s. « , 

Wrestling. By Walter Arm- 

STBOKO. New Edition. 

Broadsword and Singlestick. 

By B-. G. Allaksok-Wito and 0. PkiD" 

LIPPS-WOLLET. 

Gymnastics. By A. E. 3iifnKiK. 

Double vol. 2s. 

Gymnastlo Competition and Dis- 
play Exercises. Compiled hy 
P. Grae. 

Indian Clubs. By G. T. B. Cob- 
, BEL® and A. P- JEKEm, 
Dumb-bells. By E. Gbat. , 
Epotball Rugby Came, ^y 

'Harrx Vassall- , 

Eootball— Association Ganle. By 
0. W. Aloock, Revised Edition. 
Hookey. By E. S. Orbswell. 
New Edition. 

Skating. By Douglas Adams. 
With a Chapter for Ladies, by Miss L. 
Chbetham, and a Chapter on Speed 
Skating, by a Pen Skater. Dbl. vol. Ss. 
Baseball. By Newton Crane. 
Rounders, Eleldball, Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, -See. 
By J. M. Walker and 0. C. Mott. 
Dancing. By Edward Soott. 
Double vol. 2s. 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD AND TABLE GAMES. 

'‘No well-regulated olub or country house should be without this Useful series oi 
books. VGlobe. (^oth, IlliistEated- Price Is. each. 


; Bridge. By ‘Templar.* 

"9pdst. By Dr. Wm. Pole, F.B.S. 

' Sblo Whist. By Eobert E. Green. 
Billiards. By Major-Gen. A. W. 
DRiTSOK, P.E.A.S, With a Preface 
byW.J.Peall. ^ ^ -r -r. 

Hints on Billiards. By J. P. 

■’ *i3!rAsi. Double vol. 2s. 

By Robert F. Green. 
lA Two-ICqve Chess Problem. 
G. lAwSu 

'■"'“'i' 'Openings. By I. Gunsbebc. 
‘m- rRackgammon. 

Go Rang. 


Dominoes and Solitaire, 

By ‘ Berkeley.’ 

B^zique and Cribbage. 

By ’ Berkeley.’ 

j^cart^ and Euchre. 

By * Berkeley.* 

Piquet and Rubieon Piquet. 

By ‘ Bbrkblet.’ 

Skat. By Louis Diehl. 

A Skat Scoring-book. Is. 

Bound Games, inslnding Pokeri 
Napoleon, lioo, VingtHat-un, &o« By 
Baiter*Wray. 

Parlour and Playground Games, 

By Mrs. LaurWCE GowEs. 



BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 

Profusely Illustrated^ cloth, crown tm. ii. mi eacL 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled hj Jam^ G. 
Gilcheist, A.M., M.D. Revised and edited with an Introanction on Cathedial 
Architecture by the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A., F.R.A.S, 

BANGOR. By P. B. Ironsiee Bax. 

BRISTOL. By H. J. L. J. MassA M.A. 

CANTERBURY. By Hartley Withers, sth Edition. 

CARLISLE. By C. King Eley. 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt, zrd Edition. 

CHICHESTER. By H. C. Corlette, A-R.I.B.A. and Eilitian. 

DURHAM. By J. E. Bygatk, A.R.C.A. 3rd Edition. 

ELY. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, 2nd Edition. 

EXETER. By Percy Aqdleshaw, B.A. 2nd Edition, revised. 

GLOUCESTER. By H. J. L. J. Mass!, M.A. srdJEd'mon. _ 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fisher, A.R.E. 2nd Edition, revised. 

LICHFIELD. By A. B. Clifton. 2nd Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 3rd Edition. 

LLANDAFF. By E. C. Morgan Willmott, A.R.I B.A. 

MANCHESTER. By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H. B. Qdennell. 2nd Edition. ^ 

OXFORD. By Rev. Percy DearmeR, M.A. and Edition, revnsed.^ 
PETERBOROUGH. By Rev. W. D. Sweeting, and Edition, revised. 

RIPON. By Cecil Hallett, B.A. 

ROCHESTER. By G. H. Palmer, B..\. and Edition, revised* 

ST. ALBANS* By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. ASAPH. By P, B. Ironside Bax. 

ST. DAVID’S. By Philip Robson, A.R.I.B.A. 

ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN. By Rev. J. H. Bernard, M. A. , D.D. and Iditton* 
ST. PAUL’S. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised. 

ST. SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK. By George Worlev. 

SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 3rd Edition, revised.^ ^ ^ ^ 

SOUTHWELL. By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 2nd Edition, re\nsea. 

WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dbarmer, M.A. 3rd Edition. 
winchester. By P. W. Sergeant. 3rd Edition. 

WORCESTER, By E. F. Strange, and Edition. 

YORK. By A. Clutton-Brock, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

Uniform etraYA abffBt Series. N<m ready, lA each, 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CATMTERBURY. By the Rev. Canon 

PRIORY. B. ^ T. 

TEwSuRY ABBEY AND MERHURST PRIORY. By 

BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRADFORI>-ON-A\ ON CICUKOT- 
By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Charues ^tt. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH, By Harold Baker. 

BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES. 

Profastly Illuaratecl. Crmm 8w, cloth, zs. 6d. net each. 

AMIENS. By the Rev, T. Pkrkxns, M-A. 

BAYEUX. By the Rev. R. S. Mylne. „ t t t M A. 

CHARTRES : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J. L. J. Mass^, 

MONT ST. MICHEL. By H. J. L. J. Massi, M.A. 

PARIS (NOTRE-DAME). By Charles Hiatt. 

ROUEN : The Cathedral and Other Churches. By the Rev. T. Perkins, . .. * 



fhe Best Practical Working Dictionary of the 
English Language. 

WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

ms PAGES. 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS 

NEW EDITION, REVISED THROUGHOUT WITH A 
NEW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES. , . 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the Worlc 
V^ocahularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Proper Names 
i Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of th 
Kngh'gH Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrase 
Proverbs, &c., a Biographical Dictionary with 10,000 names, &c., &c. 


DTw MURRAY, Editor cf the ^ Oxford English Dictionary^ says: — ‘In this! 
latest form, and with its large Supplement and numerous appendices, it is a wonderi 
Votome, which, well maintains its ground against all rivals on its own lines. The ‘ defii 
tions,’ or more properlv, ‘ explanations of meaning ’ in ' Webster’ have always struck r 
pardcularly terse and well-put ; and it is hard to see how anything better could 
done within the limits.' 

Frof^esor JOSEPH WRIGHT, M.A„ Ph.D., D.C.I.,, LE.D., Editor 
■€ke ^English Dialed Dictionary says The new edition of “ Webster’s Intematioi 
liictionary ’* is undoubtedly the most useful and reliable work of its kind in any countt 
iNb one who has not examined the work carefully would believe that such a vast amou 
lesdcographical information could possibly be found within so small a compass.’ 
ilROir. JOSEPH WOOD, D.D., Head Mas^rof Harrow, says I have alwa 
thought very highly of its merits. Indeed, I consider it to be far the most accur* 
Bngush Dictionary in existence, and much more reliable than the “Century.” I? 
daily and hourly reference, “Webster ” seems to me unrivalled.’ 

Prospectuses, with Prices and Specimen Pages, on Application. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 

Largest akd Latest Abridgment or ‘The Internationa 

Full particulars on application. 


fOTDQN : GEORGE BELL ^ SONS, YORK HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 




